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PREFACE. 


FIFTEEN years ago, the author became deeply impressed with the want 
of Notes on our Common Version for Sabbath-Schoois and Bible-Classes 
somewhat different from any then existing. Impressions became convic- 
tions, and convictions have been earnestly carried out. One result is the 
volume now given to the public. 

The aim has been to write a popular commentary on a critical basis; to 
explain the meaning of words, idioms, and phrases of the original ; to ex- 
hibit the drift and object of the discourse or narrative in each particular 
place, the arguments used, the connection of thought as well as the general 
scope of the whole Gospel; thus presenting and illustrating the ideas, both 
doctrinal and practical, of the inspired word. 

It has also been the endeavor to avoid prolixity on the one hand and great 
brevity on the other. The mere detailing, therefore, of various views has 
not generally been attempted, but what has seemed to be the true one 
stated. Where, however, it seemed necessary, different views have been 
presented and discussed. Difficult passages have received attention, and no 
point on which a commonly intelligent Sunday-school teacher might wish 
light has been intentionally passed over. ‘The latest results of exegetical 
and textual criticism, and of recent discovery, have been sought and incor- 
porated in the notes. And, to make all as clear to the eye as possible, seve: 
ral kinds of type are used. 

The Chronology and Harmony of the Gospels have been kept in view, and 
wherever Matthew has come in contact with the other Evangelists, diffe- 
rences have been noted and difficulties explained. Thus, the individuality 
and independence of Matthew are really the more clearly seen, while a view 
of the four sides of the sacred narrative is thus obtained. For those wishing 
a tabular exhibit of these sides and relations, the Synoptical View of the 
Four Gospels is given (p. xiii.), presenting the arrangement adopted by the 
author in his Harmony. . 

_Brief Remarks or suggestions are added at the end of each chapter, and 
the sentiment confirmed by references from other portions of Scripture. Al- 
most every verse is thus remarked upon, the whole forming by itself a brief 
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practical and doctrinal commentary on the Gospel. To some this will 
doubtless form the most useful portion of the work. Its design is to aid 
teachers in giving a practical turn and point to their instructions. 

The division of chapters into verses, first introduced into the English 
Bible by the Genevan version (New Testament, A.D. 1057; the whole Bible, 
1560), often interferes with the connection of thought, and impedes a quick 
and intelligent view of many passages. The paragraph form has therefore 
been adopted ; and, to aid the eye and facilitate study, subjects or leading 
events have been placed at the head of principal paragraphs or divisions. 

Many teachers and advanced scholars prefer to explain Scripture by Scrip- 
ture. Carefully selected references have therefore been placed in the margin. 
These, in connection with those given in the Notes and Remarks, are be- 
lieved to constitute this the most complete reference Matthew published. 
The object is not to do away with close and attentive study, but rather to 
excite and aid it. 

In preparing this work the author has called to his aid all the helps 
within his reach, the earlier and later critical and popular Commentaries ; 
Harmonies of the Gospels, Books of Travels, Histories of the Church and of 
Doctrines ; Treatises on the Life of Christ, and Grammatical Authorities on 
the New Testament. His thanks are specially due to Professor T. J. 
Conant, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., for facilities in consulting rare and valu- 
able works. 

In sending forth this volume, the author is sensible that it falls short of 
that perfect standard which has been his aim. But if others are excited by 
it to share in these spiritual treasures, his highest anticipations will be real- 
ized, and he will rejoice that God is glorified. 

Bauuston Spa, N. Y., May, 1870. 


REVISED EDITION. 


After twenty-five years, since the publication of this volume, the author 
has again gone over it, making some necessary changes, corrections, and 
additions, and bringing it up as near as possible to the present state of textual 
criticism. An index has been provided for this as for the other yolumes of 
the series. 

Hieutstown, N. J., March, 1896. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


GENERAL REMARKS UPON THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


THE four Gospels were written during the last sixty years of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. They bear the evident marks of that particular 
age, its peculiar impress of thought and reasoning, and the special forms of 
the Greek language then prevalent among Jewish writers. The severest 
scrutiny has not been able to detect in them any trace of a later age. In- 
deed, their high character, and their superiority to the Christian literature of 
the age immediately succeeding, show that they could not have been the 
prodact of that age; and at the same time point unmistakably to the train- 
ing which the Apostles received under the ministry of Jesus and to the gifts 
and inspiration of the Spirit bestowed upon them and their followers. 

It is a well-attested fact that the four Gospels were received by the early 
churches as authoritative inspired writings. Clement of Rome, supposed by 
many to be the fellow-laborer of Paul, and mentioned in Phil. 4: 8, in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, written probably about A.D. 68, but not later 
than A.D. 97, quotes passages to be found in the first three Gospels, 
but makes no reference to the fourth Gospel, as he wrote either before 
or about the time that the latter appeared. Ignatius, in a letter writ- 
ten just before his martyrdom between A.D. 107 and 116, quotes sev 
eral passages from the Gospels of Matthew and John; and Polycarp, in 
a letter written about the same time, makes several quotations from the 
Gospel of Matthew, and gives indirect but valid testimony to the Gospel of 
John. Barnabas, who wrote a little earlier, probably in the last decade of 
the first century, quotes from Matthew with apparent reference to Luke 
and John. One of his quotations from Matthew is introduced by, “ It is 
written,” the usual formula of citing an authoritive divine revelation, thus 
treating it as a part of the Holy Scriptures. Justin Martyr, in his Apology 
and Dialogue, A.D. 139, speaks of the “‘ Memoirs of the Apostles,” “ composed 
by his Apostles and followers, which are called Gospels,” and says that they 
were read in connection with the prophets of the Old Testament in the as 
gemblies of Christians on the Lord’s day, thus placing the Gospels by the 
side of the Prophets in authority. 
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Asearly as A.D. 170, two Harmonies of the Gospels had been prepared by 
two learned men respectively: Theophilus, pastor at Autioch in Syria, 
and Tatian, who had been a disciple of Justin Martyr. Tatian called his 
Diatessaron, that is, the Gospel according to the four. Irenzeus, a disciple 
of Polycarp, and pastor at Lyons A.D. 177, refers to the general use of the 
four Gospels as authoritative records. _ He quotes about 400 passages from 
them and says, “Such is the certainty in respect to the Gospels that even 
the heretics bear testimony to them.” The Muratorian fragment, written 
about A.D. 170, describes the Gospels of Luke and John as the third and 
fourth. The first lines of the fragment which referred to Matthew and 
Mark have perished, though the imperfect sentence, with which it begins, 
evidently applies to Mark. Thus the order of the Gospels was the same 
then as now. Clement of Alexandria, President of the celebrated Catecheti- 
cal school at Alexandria, about A.D. 190, one of the most learned men of his 
age, and who had traveled much and had made extensive researches and en 
joyed the instruction of many of the best teachers who had either seen the 
Apostles or those who had received from them instruction, speaks of “the 
four Gospels which have been handed down to us” in contrast to an apo- 
cryphal Gospel used by certain heretics. Tertullian, in his work against 
Marcion, about A.D. 208, mentions four Gospels, two of them as the work of 
the Apostles John and Matthew, and two of apostolic men, Luke and Mark 
and defends their apostolic origin and authority. 

So also we have in the writings of heretics and pagans important testi 
mony to the general reception of the Gospels by the early Christians as au- 
thoritative inspired writings. Irenzeus thus speaks of heretics appealing to 
them, “ Every one of them endeavors to establish his doctrine by making 
these his point of departure.” Valentinus, in the early part of the second 
century, quotes the Gospels, especially that of John. A disciple of the lat- 
ter, named Ptolemy, quotes from Matthew and John; and another follower, 
named Heracleon, wrote a commentary on the Gospel of John. So also 
Basilides, between A.D. 117 and 138, wrote a work to explain the Gospels; 
and Marcion, about the middle of the second century, first made use of the 
four Gospels, and atterward rejected all except Luke, and that mutilated to 
suit himseif; and Tatian as early as A.D. 170 wrote, as already noticed, a 
harmony of the Gospels. Celsus, a heathen writer, wrote against Christi- 
anity about the middle of the second century. He shows a knowledge of 
the four Gospels, and treats them as written by the disciples of Jesus. So 
also did Porphyry in the third century, and the Emperor Julian in the fourth. 
Both heretical and pagan writers would have treated the Gospels as fabrica- 
tions of a later age if it had been possible. They could not deny that they 
were written by the Apostles and apostolic men; and their treatment of 


them is an evidence that they were received by the churches as inspired 
records. 
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It may be added that the Syriac Peshito Version, which was confessedly 
not made later than the close of the second century, and probably near the 
middle, and the old Latin Version, made as early as the middle of the second 
century, and probably earlier, each contain the four Gospels. But these sup- 
pose their Greek originals before them, and that they had had a previous his- 
tory, and were regarded as constituting a part of the Holy Scriptures. 


THE UNITY OF THE GOSPELS. r 


The four Gospels present only one divine record, but from four points of vier. 
Early Christian writers noticed this design, and were accustomed to explain 
and illustrate it and the peculiarities of the Gospels by the Cherubim of 
Ezekiel (ch. 1). Thus to Matthew was assigned the symbol of the man, to 
Mark that of the lion, to Luke that of the ox, and to John that of the eagle. 
If we may indeed use these symbols, I would suggest the lion as pointing to 
the kingly office of Christ as presented by Matthew; the ox to the priest- 
hood of Christ, the laboring victim and priest, as presented by Mark ; the 
man to the humanity of Christ, the Redeemer and Mediator, as presented by 
Luke; and the eagle to the prophetical office of Christ, the deep, spiritual 
Teacher, as presented by John. 

I can not better close this brief reference to the Gospels than by giving 
Professor Ellicott’s condensed summary of the principal points in which the 
four evangelical narratives are distinguished from each other 

“JT. In regard to their external features and characteristics 

“The point of view of the first Gospel is mainly Israelitic; of the second, 
Gentile; of the third, universal; of the fourth, Christian. 

“The general aspect, and, so to speak, physiognomy of the first, mainly, is 
Oriental; of the second, Roman; of the third, Greek; of the fourth, 
spiritual. 

“The style of the first is stately and rhythmical ; of the second, terse and 
precise ; of the third, calm and copious; of the fourth, artless and colloquial. 

“The most striking characteristic of the first is symmetry ; of the second, 
compression ; of the third, order; of the fourth, system. 

“The thought and language of the first are both Hebraistic ; of the third, 
both Hellenistic; while in the second, the thought is often Occidental, 
though the language is Hebraistic ; and in the fourth, the language is Hel- 
lenistic, but the thought Hebraistie. 

“TI. In respect to their subject-matter and contents : 

“In the first Gospel we have narrative; in the second, memoirs; in the 
third, history ; in the fourth, dramatic portraiture. 

“Tn the first we have often the record of events in their accomplishment : 
in the second, events in their detail; in the third, events in their connec- 
tion; in the fourth, events in relation to the teaching springing from 
them, 
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“Thus in the lirst, we more often meet with the notice of impressions ; in 
the second, of facts ; in the third, of motives ; in the fourth, of words spoken. 

“ And lastly, the record of the first is mainly collective and often antitheti- 
cal; of the second, graphic and circumstantial ; of the third, didactic and 
reflective; of the fourth, selective and supplemental. 

“TII. In respect to their portraiture of our Lord, the first Gospel presents 
Him to us mainly as the Messiah ; the second, mainly as the God-man ; the 
third, as the Redeemer; the fourth, as the only-begotten Son of God.”— 
Professor Hilicott’s Lectures on the Life of Christ, p. 46, note. 


THE WRITER OF THE FIRST GOSPEL. 


Matthew, the writer of the first Gospel, was also called Levi, the son of 
Alpheus. Mark 2:14; Luke 5:27. See on Matt. 9:9. His residence 
was at Capernaum, and his profession a publican, or receiver of customs at 
that port on the Sea of Galilee under the Roman Government. His great 
humility is shown in styling himself “ Matthew the Publican,” ch.10:3; in 
his comparative silence in regard to leaving all and following Jesus, and to the 
great feast he gave at his house, both of which are told us by Luke (5 : 28, 
29). His name appears for the last time in the New Testament among the 
eleven in Acts 1:13. Tradition assures us that he preached the Gospel for 
several years in Palestine. The earlier traditions state that he died a na- 
tural death ; but a later one says that he suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia. 


THE LANGUAGE IN WHICH MATTHEW WROTE. 


Papias of Hierapolis, in the beginning of the second century, tells us that 
Matthew “wrote his Words of Jesus in Hebrew (that is, Aramaic), and each 
according to his ability interpreted it.” His statement is confirmed by 
Ireneus, Kusebius, Origen, Epiphanius, Jerome, and others. 

But the Greek copy of Matthew appears to be an original work, not a 
translation ; for— 

Ist. The quotations of Matthew from the Old Testament conform most gen- 
erally with the Septuagint Greek Version. 

2d. The verbal correspondence between the Gospel of Matthew and those 
of Mark and Luke, especially in their report of the sayings of Jesus, is diffi- 
cult to account for on the supposition that the Gospel of Matthew is a trane 
lation. 

3d. All the Versions, even the Peshito Syriac, the language in which the 
Gospel is said to have been originally written, conform to the present Greek 
text. - 

4th. All the quotations of the early writers are from the Greek copy. 

And further it should be noted: 

1st. That at the time when Matthew wrote, Greek was fast superseding the 
Hebrew, even in Palestine, and was understood by the mass of the people ; 
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that Greek was more suitable for a book of permanent and universal value : 
and that James and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews wrote to the 
Jews in Greek. 

2d. That Epiphanius, although he asserts that Matthew wrote his Gospel 
originally in Hebrew, speaks of it as that used by the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites. 

3d. That Jerome thought he had discovered the Hebrew Gospel of Mat- 
thew in the one used by the Nazarenes; but afterward he found reason to 
doubt it. 

4th. That although so many of the early writers assert that Matthew origi- 
nally wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, yet we do not find that any of them ever 
used it or saw it. Hence if there ever was a Hebrew copy, it must have 
been lost very early, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The above facts and statements can be harmonized in two ways. First, 
we may suppose Matthew to have written his Gospel both in Hebrew (Ara- 
maic) and Greek. Or, second, we may regard the Greek text as the original, 
and the Hebrew Gospel as drawn from it and more or less disfigured ; and the 
assertion of an original Hebrew text to rest on a misunderstanding of 
Papias. Tischendorf very satisfactorily explains the latter theory as fol- 
lows: 

“From the Hpistle of Paul to the Galatians, we gather that thus early 
there was a Judaizing party. This party spirit broke out even more fiercely 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. There were two parties among these Ju- 
daizers: the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. Hach of these parties used a 
Gospel according to Matthew, the one party using a Greek text and the 
other a Hebrew. That they did not scruple to tamper with the text is pro- 
bable from that very sectarian spirit. The text, as we have certain means 
of proving, rested upon our received text of Matthew, with, however, occa 
aional departures, to suit their arbitrary views, When, then, it was reported 
in later times, that these Nazarenes, who were one of the earliest Christian 
sects, possessed a Hebrew version of Matthew, what was more natural than 
that some person or other thus falling in with the pretensions of this sect, 
should say that Matthew was originally written in Hebrew, and that the 
Greek was only a version of it? How far these two sects differed from each 
other no one cared to inquire ; and with such separatists as the Nazarenes, 
who withdrew to the shores of the Dead Sea, it would not have been easy to 
attempt. 

“ Jerome supports us in this clearing up of Papias’ meaning. Jerome, 
who knew Hebrew, as other Latin and Greek fathers did not, obtained in 
the fourth century a copy of this Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes, and at 
once asserted that he had found the Hebrew original. But when he looked 
more closely into the matter, he confined himself to the statement that many 
supposed that this Hebrew text was the original of Matthew’s Gospel. He 
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translated it into Latin and Greek, and made a few observations of his own 
on it. 

“From these observations of Jerome, as well as from other fragments, we 
must conclude that this notion of Papias—in which several learned men of 
our day agree—that the Hebrew was the original text of Matthew, can not 
be sulistantiated ; but, on the contrary, this Hebrew has been drawn from 
the Greek text, and disfigured, moreover, here and there with certain arbi- 
trary changes. The same is applicable to a Greek text of a Hebrew Gospel 
in use among the Ebionites. This text, from the fact that it was in Greek, 
was better known to the church than the Hebrew version of the Nazarenes. 
But it was always regarded, from the earliest times, as only another text of 
Matthew’s Gospel. This explains what Papias had said about several trans- 
lations of Matthew.”—TiscHENDOoRY’s When were our Gospels written ? 
pp. 114-117. 

TIME OF THE WRITING. 


The time when Matthew wrote his Gospel can not be exactly determined. 
The early Christian writers are unanimous in their testimony that he wrote 
first of the Evangelists. It must have been several years after the crucifix- 
ion (ch. 27 : 8; 28 : 15), and before the destruction of Jerusalem (ch. 24 : 15). 
Some think it was composed as early as A.D. 37; others as late as A.D. 63. 
The most probable date is somewhere between A.D. 42 and A.D. 58. 


SPECIAL DESIGN. 


Matthew wrote for Jewish converts. Hence there are fewer interpretations 
of Jewish customs, laws, and localities than in the other Gospels. He was 
familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, and deeply imbued with their spirit. 
His chief design seems to have been to give such an account of the history of 
Jesus as to show that he was The Messiah foretold by the prophets, the Spirit- 
ual King of the Israel of God. Hence he gives his lineage as the Son of 
David, and the account of the wise men of the East who acknowledged his 
kingly office and presented to him royal homage and royal gifts. He ex- 
hibits the kingly manner and power of Jesus in all that he did. It was by 
his word (ch. 8: 8, 16; 15 : 23; 24: 35), illustrating the Scriptures, 
“Where the word of a king is, there is power.” In the decisions of the final 
judgment he is represented as king (ch. 25 : 34); and the Gospel closes with 
a declaration of sovereign power and with a royal command and promise, 
ch. 28 : 18-20. 

In the accomplishment of this design, Matthew selects those items in the 
history of Jesus which are best suited to his purpose. Especially does he 
record those events in which the prophecies of the Old Testament were ful- 
filled. Thus he begins his Gespel by appealing to a genealogical record of 

_ acknowledged authority among the Jews, proving that Jesus, according to 
prophecy and the universal expectation of the Jews, was the Son of David 
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Tn his miraculous conception, in the place of his birth, in his exile in Egypt, 
in tLe massacre at Bethlehem, and in his residence at Nazareth, Matthew 
points out marked and distinct fulfillments of prophecy. 

So also does he show that John the Baptist came as the harbinger of 
Christ, and that he was the Elijah that should come, according to prophetic 
announcements. 

Proceeding to the ministry of Jesus, Matthew points to his dwelling at 
Capernaum, his healing the sick and bearing the sorrows of the comfortless, 
his retiring from public observation, and his unostentatious character and 
manner, the hardness of*heart exhibited by the Jews, the use of parables by 
Jesus, and the hypocrisy and traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, as ful- 
filling the predictions of the prophets. So also in the last days and suffer- 
ings of Christ, Matthew shows Scripture to have been fulfilled in the tri 
umphal entry into Jerusalem, in the desecration of the temple by the buyers 
and sellers, in the children in the temple singing hosannas to Jesus as the 
Son of David, in the Jewish people rejecting Jesus, the head-stone of the 
corner, in his approaching sufferings (ch. 26 : 24, 54), in the scattering of his 
disciples, in disposing of the thirty pieces of silver for the potter’s field, and 
in the soldiers parting the raiment of Jesus and casting Jots upon his ves- 
ture. 

The resurrection of Jesus he proves by the testimony of reliable witnesses, 
and gives the Jewish account of the disappearance of the body of Jesus, a 
simple statement of which was enough to prove its untruthfulness. 

Thus does Matthew prove that Jesus was unmistakably the Messiah fore 
told by Scripture. His argument was complete and incontestable to the 
Jew who placed unlimited confidence in the sure word of prophecy. 


ARRANGEMENT, 


Matthew’s Gospel bears marks of a definite arrangement. He groups and 
classifies, giving particularly the sayings of Jesus, not always in their chro- 
nological order, but rather according to their nature and to the purpose he 
had in view in proving Jesus to be the Messiah. His style and manner is 
very much what we would naturally expect from one who, as a publican, 
had been accustomed to arrange, classify, and make systematic reports, 
The principal divisions are: 

1, The nativity and infancy of Jesus, chs. 1, 2. ; 

2. The ministry of John the Baptist ; the baptism and temptation of Jesus, 
ch. 83-4: 11. 

3. The beginning of Christ’s ministry in Galilee; sermon on the mount, 
and a group of miracles, ch, 4 : 12-9 : 88. 

4. His Apostles commissioned and sent forth to preach the gospel of his 


kingdom, ch. 10. 
5. The relation of Jesus to different classes, to John and his disciples, to 
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the Pharisees, to humble inquirers and to his followers. The enmity of the 
Pharisees taking an organized form, chs. 11, 12. 

6. A series of parables on the nature of his kingdom, followed by an ac. 
count of his miracle-working’ power, chs. 138, 14. 

7. The increased opposition of the Pharisaic party, ch. 15-16 : 12. 

8. Revelation to his disciples of his sufferings, ch, 16 : 13-17 : 23. 

9 Duty of his followers in relation to civil government, and to one an- 
other, especially in regard to offenses, ch. 17 : 24-18 : 35. 

10. Last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, chs. 19, 20. 

11. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Opposition of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who are denounced, chs. 21-23. 

12. Discourse on the destruction of Jerusalem, his second coming, and the 
end of the world, chs. 24, 25. 

18. The sufferings and death of Jesus, chs. 26, 27. 

14. His resurrection, ch. 28. 


NOTE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


The first three Gospels are called the Synoptic Gospels, meaning those look- 
ing together, since they view Christ from a similar standpoint, relating similar 
events in similar language. The question regarding their original sources is 
an interesting one, but largely theoretical. Doubtless an oral gospel preceded 
the written ones. Memory was cultivated, both by teachers and pupils. It 
often took the place of the written page. Jewish rabbins had their oral law 
in their memory, and could also repeat large portions of their sacred writings. 
So we must believe that the apostles and early teachers held in memory much 
of our Lord’s words and deeds, which they related in similar language. To 
this must be added the element of inspiration. Jesus had promised the 
apostles that the Spirit would bring all to their remembrance which he had 
said to them (John 14: 26). Weshould also expect the Spirit’s guidance in 
the design and selection of matter of each Gospel. 

In regard to Matthew’s Gospel I incline to the belief that he wrote it first 
in the Aramaic and then in the Greek, the latter not a mere translation of 
the former; and that Matthew's Gospel was the earliest of the four. This 
accords with the testimony of early Christian writers, the order in which they 
are early named, and were placed in the canon. It agrees also with the 
Divine plan, that the Gospel was to the Jew first (Matt. 10: 5,6; Rom.1: 
16). Josephus did the same with his Jewish War, of which the Greek copy 
only remains, When the Greek Matthew was circulated among Christians, 
abe were largely Gentiles and Grecian Jews, it naturally superseded the 
' Hebrew. 

‘‘ Matthew is the opening book—the Genesis—of the new coyenant. . . The 
Gospel according to Matthew conducts us from the position of the Old Tes- 
tament to that of the New”’ (Dr. H. G. Weston). And Matthew prepares the 
way for Mark and Luke; and the Synoptics for John, 
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SYNOPTICAL VIEW OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
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Tue chronology of the Gospels is in many respects undetermined... The dura- 
tion of Christ’s ministry is much disputed.” It continued at least two and one 
half years; for John in his Gospel mentions three Passovers, John 2: 13; 6: 4; 
13:1. If the feast (or “‘a feast of the Jews’’) mentioned in John 5: 1 be also re- 
garded as a Passover, then his public ministry continued about three years and a 
half. But if the feast was that of Purim (Esther 9: 26), as many suppose, occur- 
ring a month before the Passover of John 6: 4, then must we assign the shorter 
term to his public ministry. Although certainty may-not be attained, yet the 
amount of labor that Jesus performed, and the time required for his three preach- 
ing tours throughout Galilee, before the Passover mentioned in John 6 : 4, incline 
us to regard the feast of John 5: 1 as also a Passover. In accordance with this 
view the following table is arranged, and the probable chronological order and 
harmony given; but where either is quite doubtful, or beset with special diffi- 
culty, the references are printed in heavy type. The reasons for the arrangement 
are given by the author in his HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 


I. EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 
A period of about thirteen and a half years, from B.c. 6 to A.D. 8. 


Tv SUBJECT MATT. MARK. LUKE. JOHN, 


PRPC OS ERCLACE ha oe actee's wcvels afetathctnies 
. John’s Introduction. . 

IMR eAGENCAIOLICS v5.2 seis s canst sonore 
. Annunciation of John’s Birth......... 
. Annunciation of the Birth of Jesus ... 
Mary visits Elizabeth ...............-- 
. The Birth of John the Baptist......... 
. An Angel appears to Joseph........... 
WM AESUCU NN Oli CSUSi <8 Ole = eect ote oinieve acco 
10. The Visit of the Shepherds.......2... 
Hie Dec Cm COmrCiSiOns 2... «sven sssceencsls 
12. Presentation in the Temple........... 
13. Temporary Return to Nazareth....... 
14, Againat Bethlehem ; Visit of the Magi. 
fe PEED TANGO, WO VIPb fe eetds cette ace <n oe eee 
16. Herod’s Massacre of the Children..... 
17. Return and Residence at Nazareth.... 
AS CHUGH OOMOid CSUS.. eee aces eens 
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IJ. ANNOUNCEMENT AND INTRODUCTION OF CHRIST’S PUBLIC MINISTRY. 
About one year, from the spring of a.D. 26 to that of a.p. 27. 


19. The Ministry of John the Baptist..... 13.5 1-12 1:18 | 33 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS; THEIR DIVINE RELATION. 


The careful and devout student of the Gospels will observe a relation be- 
tween them; and thatit was no accident that they are what they are and 
where they are. The following from Dr. H. G. Weston’s ‘‘ Gospel According 
to Matthew ”’ (p. 8) is well worth pondering: 

“What then are the Gospels? They are histories of redemption as ac- 
complished in the life, death, burial, and resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. They are neither memoirs nor chronicles, but histories, presenting 
the redemptive work of Christ in its successive aspects and stages. Each 
Gospel prepares the way for its successor, each telling afresh the story of the 
life, death, and resurrection from its own point of view, each presenting its 
own phase of the history of redemption, its own stage of the redemption in 
process, each beginning at a higher level than the preceding. The Gospels 
are vitally related to one another, and the four constitute an organic whole.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


The royal genealogy of Jesus. 
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THE book of the *generation of Jesus Christ, * EK. 3.,%3, ete; 
>the son of David, *the son of Abraham. ; 


> ch, 22, 42-45; Is. 


: The Gospel. The name Gospel is | 
compounded of two Anglo-Saxon words, | 


god, good, and spell, history, story, news, 


that is, good news, or tidings, which is a, 


translation of the Greek term applied 
as a title to the four inspired histories 
of the life and teaching of Christ. It 
is thus found in the greatest number of 


ancient manuscripts, and was doubtless | 


very early applied to the four narratives 
of our Lord. This narrative, as written 
and delivered by Matthew, is very appro- 
priately inscribed, The Gospel according 
to Matthew. 
is in harmony with God’s word and 
works everywhere, and with the style of 


The simplicity of the title | 


the book, The word saint, so often ap- 


plied to Matthew, and placed before his 


name in the inscription of his Gospel, | 
is an addition of a late date, and the | 


roduct of a vitiated taste which de- 
ights in useless epithets, and can not 
bear the simplicity of truth... It is 
worthy of note that while the New Tes- 
tament teaches that all believers are 
saints (Acts 9: 18, 32, 41; 26:10; Rom. 
1:7; 8:27), yet nowhere is the term ap- 
plied to any of them individually as 4 
distinguishing epithet. 


CHAPTER I. 


Matthew begins his Gospel by tracing 
the descent of Jesus from Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, and throwgh David, 
from whom the Messiah was to descend. 
Then he briefly records the circumstan- 
ees of his miraculous birth, announced 
by an angel, and in fulfillment of an an- 
cient prophecy. Thus by his genealogy 
and birth is he shown to be the Messiah 
foretold and foreshadowed by the pro- 


| 
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phecies and types of the Old Testament. 
In his genealogy we have proof of his 
humanity ; in his miraculous birth, of 
his divinity. Not only the first chapter, 
but the whole Gospel, forms a series of 
historical arguments for the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. 
I. Tue INSCRIPTION OF THE CHAPTER. 
1. The book. The word translated 
dook originally signified the inner bark 
of the papyrus, one of the most ancient 
kinds of writing material. It was 


thence applied to any writing, and par- 
ticularly to a roll or scroll of linen, papy- 
rus or parchment, the ancient form of 
a volume, written inside and unrolled 
for reading. 


C 
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A PARCHMENT. 


The meaning of the word here is very 
nearly expressed by document or record. 
Generation. The same word in the 
original as that translated birth in ver. 
18. Some regard the expression, The 
hook of the generation as equivalent to 
genealogy, genealogical table, and thus an 
inscription of the sixteen following ver- 
ses. Others, with far less reason, take it 
to mean book of nativity in the sense of 
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history, and applied as a- title to the 
whole Gospel. It is better, however, to 
take it in its more obvious and natural 
sense, Zhe record of the birth To what, 
then, is ita title? Plainly to the first 
chapter alone. For the expression in 
ver. 18, “ Now the birth of Jesus was on 
this wise,” indicates the continuing of 
the account of the Savior’s birth, while 
the transition in ch. 2:1, “Now when 
Jesus was born,’’ denotes the comple- 
tion of the record 
Jesus Christ. Jesus was the per- 
sonal name of our Lord, being the 
Greek form of Joshua, or rather of Jesh- 
ua, as the name was written after the 
Babylonish captivity, and means Savior, 
or more strietly, Jehovah his help or sal- 
vation. Joshua is referred to under the 
name of Jesus twice in the New Testa- 
ment, Acts 7:45; Heb. 4:8. Itis the 
“name commonly applied to our Lord in 
the Gospels. We shall therefore gen- 
erally use this name to designate him in 
these notes. The writers of the Epis- 
tles usually call him “the Lord,” “the 
Lord Jesus,” or “the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” thus indicating him as their 
risen Lord, their anointed and spiritual 
king, and their divinely appointed Ruler 
and Savior. See on yer. 21. Christ, that 
is, anointed, his official name correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew Messiah. In the Old 
Testament, the latter had been used of 
prophets (Ps. 105: 15); of high-priests 
(Ley. 4:3, 5); and of kings (1 Sam. 24: 6, 
10); because all these persons were 
consecrated to their office by anointing 
with oil. From such passages as Ps. 
2:2, Dan. 9: 24, 25, it became common 
among the Jews to apply it to the ex- 
pected deliverer. See John 1: 41, and 
4:25. It wes preéminently appropri- 
ate to our Lord, as the consecrated or 
anointed one, eee Beastie the spirit- 
ual anointing, the Holy Spirit without 
measure, and compining in himself the 
three offices of prophet, priest, and 
king. The Jews speak of the Messiah ; 
Christians speak of him as the Christ. 
Our Savior is not once called Messiah 
by ary writer in the New Testament, 
while Christ is very frequently applied to 
him. It is generally used as an official 
title in the Gospels, pointing to the one 
that was to come (ch. 11:3), foretold 
by the prophets. The Greek word 
Christ, passing from a title, is commonly 
used as a proper name in the Epistles 
and in all buta few instances in the Acts. 
In the Gospels it appears thus only at 


the beginning or the ending (ver. 16; 
ch. 27:17; Mark 1:1; John 1: 1%), 
and once in the mouth of our Lord 
himself, John 17:3. One object of the 
following genealogical table, and the 
account of our Savior’s birth, was to 
show that he was the Christ. 

The son of David, the son of 
Abraham. Son in both instances re- 
fers to Jesus Christ, and, according to a 
Hebrew manner of speaking, is equiva- 
lent to descendant. Son was variously 
used among the Jews, meaning a male 
child, a grandson, an adopted son, one! 
taking the place of a son, a disciple ; 
and in a wider sense, a descendant. 
Jesus is called the son or descendant of 
both David and Abraham, because the 
promise had been made to both, Ps. 
89: 35, 36; 182 :11; Gen. 12:35; 22:18; 
26:4. Son of David had become a 
special title of the Messiah (see on ch. 
12 : 23; 21:9); and son of Abraham 
pointed to that seed in whom all nations 
should be blessed. Matthew, in tracing 
the genealogy of Jesus through the 
royal line of David to Abraham, clearly 
indicates the character of his Gospel. 
He wrote specially for Jewish Christians, 
while Luke, in ascending to Adam, wrote 
for the race. Mark begins with styling 
Jesus as the Son of God; Matthew rep- 
resents him as the Son of Man and the 
Messiah. His may be called ina special 
sense, the Messianie Gospel. 

2-17, THE GENEALOGICAL TABLE, in 
which the ancestry of Jesus is traced 
from Abraham through the royal line of 
Dayid. Luke 3: 23-38. 

It was customary with the Jews to 
keep such registers in their own families, 
and it was a peculiar glory of the Jew- 
ish people that, while the history of; 
other nations was involved iu obscurity 
and fable, theirs could be traced in an 
unbroken line to the beginning of the 
race, 1 Chron. chaps. 14; Gen. 5:1 
and 6:9. Josephus speaks thus of his | 
own genealogy: “TI give the descent of 
our family, exactly as I find it written 
in the public records.”” The royal family 
of David would of course have its pub- 
lic record, probably at Bethlehem, the 
place of David’s birth, and of Joseph’s, 
and Mary’s, enrollment, Luke 2: 4, 5. 
Matthew very likely was led by the 
Holy Spirit to give us a copy of such a 
family, or public, document. Thus the 
Jewish readers of his Gospel could ver 
ify his statement, by going and examin 
ing the record for themselves, 
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The genealogy as here given, how- 
ever, presents various difficulties : First, 
in regard to several omissions ; Second, 
in comparing it with that given by Luke; 
Third, in its arrangement into three di- 
visions of fourteen generations each. 

First, the names of Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah are omitted, which, according 
to 1 Chron. 3: 11, 12, should come in 
between Joram and Ozias (ver. 8); also 
the name Jehoiakim should be inserted 
between Josias and Jechonias (ver. 11), 
2 Kings 24:6. There must have been 
a sufficient reason for these omissions. 
The J-ws, who were the best and most 
eapable judges, did not object to them. 
Matthew, in copying his genealogy from 
the family or public records, was re- 
sponsible only for the accuracy of the 
copy. This was legal evidence that Je- 
sus was the descendant of David, and 
the legal heir tohis throne. The names 
between Joram and Ozias may have 
been stricken out because they were the 
near descendants of the wicked Jeze- 
bel, and unworthy links in the royal 
chain. We know that Joash was, at his 
death, deemed unworthy of burial in 
the sepulchres of the kings, 2 Chron. 
24: 25. For like reasons other omis- 
sion may have been made. These, how- 
ever, did not impair the genealogy as a 
whole, since such omissions were com- 
mon among the Jews, as now among 
the Arabians; and the words beget, son, 
and daughter, were well understood to 
have frequently the wider reference 
to descendants. “Furthermore, as in 
geography the distances of places are, 
without any violence to truth, describ- 
ed sometimes by longer and sometimes 
by shorter stages, so with the steps of 
generations in a genealogy—among the 
Hebrews as well as among others.”’— Ben- 
i, 
; Second, Luke, in his genealogical table 
of our Lord (ch. 3 : 23-88), has given an 
entirely different list from that of Mat- 
thew between David and Christ. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, the father of Jo- 
seph, Mary’s husband, was Jacob, a de- 
scendant of David through the royal 
line of Solomon, and the kings of Ju- 
dah; but acccrding to Luke, Joseph’s 
father was Heli, whose descent is traced 
through Nathan to David. Various ex- 
planations have been given. (1) A very 
ancient one is the supposition that by 
the Jewish leyirate law (Deut. 25 : 6)— 
that when a man died without children, 

his brother should marry his widow— 
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the two lines had converged into on». 
Thus Julius Africanus, according t. 
Eusebius (E. H. 1. 7), suggested thai 
Heli and Jacob were step-brothers, and 
that the former dying childless, the lat- 
ter married his widow, and was the real 
father of Joseph. Ambrosius, however, 
supposed that Heli was the real, and 
Jacob the nominal, father. This ex- 
plains the difference; yet it has been 
objected that, in either case, only the 
iegal father of Joseph (Deut. 25: 6) 
would have been mentioned, and also 
that the levirate law did not apply to 
step-brothers by the same mother. (2) 
Another explanation, which is worthy of 
notice more for its ingenuity than for 
any thing else, is proposed by Arthur C. 
Hervey, in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible 
(“Genealogy of Jesus Christ’’ ), which 
supposes both genealogies to be those 
of Joseph. Matthew’s is Joseph’s gen- 
ealogy as legal successor to David’s 
throne, exhibiting the successive heirs 
to his kingdom. Luke’s is Joseph’s 
private genealogy, showing his real birth. 
Lord Hervey supposes that on the fail- 
ure of Solomon’s line in Jechonias, 
Salathiel, of the house of Nathan, be- 
came heir to David’s throne, and that 
he and his descendants were transferred 
to the royal genealogical table, accord- 
ing to Jewish law laid down in Num. 
27: 8-11. The other divergences of the 
two genealogies are explained on the 
same principle. Matthew, he supposes 
had two sons, Jacob and Heli. But 
Jacob, the father of Mary the mother 
of Jesus, dying without male issue, the 
succession to David’s throne devolved 
on Joseph, the son of Heli. For more 
on this see Smith’s as above, and Alex- 
ander’s Kitto, “Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ.” (8) A better explanation is 
that which supposes that Matthew gives 
the paternal genealogy, and Luke the 
maternal. This is the view most com- 
monly adopted, and one supported by 
much ancient authority. Jesus was but 
the reputed son of Joseph, and hence 
so far but the reputed descendant of Da- 
vid. It was necessary to the strict ful- 
fillment of prophecy that Mary should 
be of the house of David, And such 
was the fact, Luke 1: 27, 32. While it 
was important that the right of Jesus to 
the throne of David should be shown 
through the royal line, it was equally 
important that his connection “as con- 
cerniny the flesh,’ shogld be traced 
through the line of Mary. Genealogical 
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2 «Abraham begat Isaac: and *Is 
3 and ‘Jacob begat Judas and his brethren: 
+Judas begat Phares and Zara of } Thamar ; 
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Isaac begat Jacob: % 43 ™ aa 


and * Ge 12.33 22. 18; 
al. 3. 16. 
and 4 Geer. 2,3. 


kPhares begat Esrom: and Esrom begat Aram: © Ge. 25. 26. 


— 


tables are indeed unusual in the case of 
women, but this difficulty is more than 
overcome yhen we consider the great- 
ness of Jusus. The genealogy of Luke 
is not so much that of Mary as of her 
most illustrious and ever blessed Son. 
Moreover, if she was an heiress, as many 
suppose, then such a table must of ne- 
cessity exist. In that case she must 
marry in her own tribe (Num. 36: 6-9) ; 
and her husband must himself enter her 
family, and have as it were two fathers. 
This is especially applicable to Joseph, 
the husband of Mary. Matthew, speak- 
ing of his veal father, says, “ Jacob begat 
Joseph ;”’ while Luke, regarding him as 
haying entered the family of Mary, styles 
him, “the son of Heli.’ This supposi- 
tion also explains Mary’s journey to 
Bethlehem, where, as an heiress, she 
with her husband would be registered. 
The two names, Salathiel and Zoroba- 
bel, are the same in both (Matt. 1:12; 
Luke 3: 27); but their position in the 
two tables points to different persons 
bearing the same names, but living at 
different times. 

Third, Matthew divides his table into 
three divisions of fourteen generations 
each. The-object of this was doubtless 
to assist.the memory, as well as to pre- 
sent the growth of the genealogical line 
through the patriarchs to David,its power 
through the royal line to the captivity, 
its decline from the captivity to Joseph, 
the carpenter. This is thus buta sum- 
mary of the names here given without 
reference to any that may, for good rea- 
sons, have been omitted in the table. 
All the generations (ver. 17) more 
probably refers to the first clause of the 
verse, and may strictly mean all the links 
between Abraham and David; but if it 
be extended to the whole verse, it may, 
without any violence, mean all that are 
here given. Some difficulty has been 
found in making fourteen in each divi- 
sion; and different arrangements of the 
names have been made. The best ar- 
rangement makes the first division begin 
with Abraham and end with David; the 
second, to begin with David and end 
with Josiah; the third, to begin with 
Jechonias, ending with Jesus. 


David is evidently included in the first 
and second divisions, no name is men- 
tioned at the removal to Babylon which 
can well be repeated. Josiah was too 
early to be included in the third divi- 
sion ; and the reference to the begetting 
of Jechonias about the time of the re- 
moval would indicate himas the start 
ing-point of that division. 

3. Judas and his brethren. Ju- 
das is the Greek form of Judah. But 
why are the brethren of Judah named, 
and not those of Abraham, Isaac, and. 
Jacob? Doubtless because the former 
were the children of the promise, but 
the latter were not. As all the sons of 
Jacob inherited the blessing of their 
father, it was fitting to recognize the 
brethren of Judah and thus the whole 
of Israel, though it had been foretold 
that from Judah Shiloh should come, 
Gen. 49: 10. 

3. Thamar. The four women men- 
tioned by Matthew in his gtr 8e 
Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, 
were objectionable according to Jewish 
law, but chosen of God to be among 
the ancestors of Christ. Ruth, though a 
Gentile, chose to be numbered with the 
people of God, and was an example of 
piety. The faith of Rahab is recorded in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (11: 34). 
The others doubtless repented of their 
grievous sins, and were accepted of God 
through faith in the coming Redeem- 
er. Christ, however, derives his glory 
from himself, and not from his ances- 
tors. It is not they who honor him, but. 
rather he that honors them. His conde- 
scension, too, is the more wonderful, the 
lower he descended in the seale of honor 
in taking on himself our nature. Thus 
would he humble both Jewish and hu- 
man pride, and illustrate his sovereignty 
in choosing the despised and base of the 
world, “ that no flesh should glory in 
his presence,”’ 1 Cor. 1: 29. a did not 
God intimate, by adopting Thamar and 
Rahab, Canaanitish women, and Ruth 
the Moabitess, into the line of the an- 
cestors of Christ, that through him the 
Gentiles should be sayed, and so united 
to his people as to be “ one flock and 
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4 and Aram begat Aminadab: and Aminadab begat 
5 Naasson: and Naasson begat Salmon: and Salmon 

begat Booz of 'Rachab: and Booz begat Obed of 
6 Ruth: and Obed begat Jesse: and "Jesse begat 


David the king. 


And °Dayid the king begat Solomon Pof her 

7 that had been the wife of Urias: and 4 Solomon begat 
Roboam: and 'Roboam begat Abia: and Abia 
8 begat Asa: and Asa begat Josaphat: and Josaphat 
9 begat Joram: and Joram begat Ozias: and Ozias 
begat Joatham: and Joatham begat *Achaz: and 
Achaz begat Ezekias: and '‘Ezekias begat Ma- 
nasses: and Manasses begat Amon: and Amon 
begat Josias: and "Josias begat Jechonias and his 
brethren, about the time they were * carried away 


to Babylon. 


And after they were brought to Babylon, ¥ Jecho- 
nias begat Salathiel: and Salathiel begat * Zoroba- 
bel: and Zorobabel begat Abittd: and Abiud begat 
Eliakim: and Eliakim begat Azor: and Azor begat 


£ Ge. 29, 35; 49. 
8-12 


& Ge, 35. 22-26. 

h Ge. 38. 27, etc.; 
46. 12. 

1 Ge. 38. 6. 

KF Ru. 4. 18, etc., 
1 Chr. 2. 5, 9, ete 

1 Jos. 6, 22-25. 

m Ru, ch. 2. to ch.4. 

21 Sam. 16. 1, 11- 
13; 17. 12. 

° 2Sam. 12. 24, 25. 

P 2 Sam. 11. 26, 27 

41 Chr. 3. 10, etc. 

Te KIs 1 A3) 

® 2 Ki: 15, 38. 

t 2 Ki. 16. 20; 20 
215-1-Chr. 3.. 13. 

«1 Ghr. 3. 15, 16. 

x2 Ki, 24, 1416; 
25. 11. 


y 1 Chr. 3. 17, 19. 
* Ezra 3, 2; 5. 2; 
Ne. 12. 1. 


Sadoc: and Sadoc begat Achim: and Achim begat 


Kliud: and Eliud begat Eleazar: aud EHleazar be- 
gat Matthan: and Matthan begat Jacob: and Jacob , 
begat * Joseph the husband of Mary, » of whom was 
born Jesus, ° who is called Christ. 


5-6. Rachab—David. Some sup- 
pose certain omissions between Rahab 
and Dayid, such as were common in He- 
brew genealogies. But Matthew agrees 
exactly with the line given in Ruth 4: 
18-22. It is possible that some unim- 
portant names were omitted in both, as 
the verb beget does not necessarily de- 
note, in all cases, immediate succession, 
but may express the relation of ances- 
tor and descendant. But it is better to 
account for the 366 years between Rahab 
and David by supposing the parents very 
old at the birth of their children. Rahab 
was young when she hid the spies (Josh- 
ua 6 ; 23); Boaz was far advanced in life 
when he married Ruth (Ruth 3: 10) ; 
and Jesse was very old when he became 
the father of David, 1 Sam. 17 : 12-14. 

David the king. Called the king to 
show the beginning of the royal line, as 
atype of Messianic royalty, and because 
his throne is given to Christ, Luke 1 : 32. 

11. About the time—carried 
away to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar 
first took Jerusalem B.C. 606, three 

ears after the death of Josiah, 2 Kings 
:1; Dan.1:1. Seventy years from 
this date Cyrus made his decree for re- 


building the temple and the restoration 
of the Jews, Ezral:; 1-4. The storm 
was gathering in Josiah’s reign, which 
resulted in the removal to Babylon, 
though it was delayed on account of his 
piety and his zeal in reforming the people 
and suppressing idolatry, 2 Kings 22: 


19, 20; 28: 26, 27. Babylon, capital of | 


the empire of Babylonia, was a celc- 


brated city situated on both sides of the | 
Euphrates. Its walls are described as 60 | 


miles in circumference, entered by 100 
brazen gates, 25 on each side. 

12, Jechonias. Jeremiah (22 : 29, 
380) had prophesied of Coniah or Jehoia- 
chin, or as here, Jechonias, “ Write this 
man childless,” and that no man of his 
seed should prosper, sitting on the 
throne of David. How then could come 
of him Jesus, the Messiah? It may be 
answered : 

First, that the prophet spoke of him 
not as an individual, for he had children ; 
but as a king, for none of his children 
became king. He was the furthest in 
descent from Dayid, who reigned in Ju- 
| dah, So it seems to be explained in Jer, 

22:30. Butif this does not fully satisfy 
the mind, it may be sail, secondly, that 
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So all the generations from Abraham to David 


are fourteen generations: and from David until the 
carrying away into Babylon are fourteen genera- 
tions: and from the carrying away into Babylon 
unto Christ are fourteen generations. 


The Divine origin and the birth of Jesus. 
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NOW the ‘birth of Jesus Christ was on this 
wise: When as his mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found « Lk 
i9 with child *of the Holy Ghost. ie 
husband, being fa just man, and not willing &to « Deu. % 


4 Lk. 1, te. 


a de Gal 
1 5. 
x. 2. 


27, @ 

35; 
Then Joseph her ¢ 549" o. 
a. 


Jesus was not of the seed of Joseph, 
but of Mary, whose descent is traced 
through Nathan, to David. He had 
only a legal claim to the throne of 
David through Joseph, his reputed 
father. 

18-25. AccoUNT OF THE BIRTH OF 
Jesus. Found only in Matthew. Com- 
pare Luke 2: 4-21. 

This account probably corresponds 
with the time of Mary’s return from 
visiting Elisabeth. It should be noted 
that, in ver. 16, Matthew did not say, 
Joseph begat Jesus, but that he was ‘the 
husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus,” thus intimating that Joseph was 
not his father. Matthew, therefore, next 
proceeds to give such an account of 
his real birth as will explain his lan- 
guage, and show his divine origin. 

18. On this wise. After this man- 
ner. Espoused. Betrothed. Jewish 
parents were wont to arrange in regard 
to the marriage of their children, some- 
times according to the previous choice 
of the son, and with some regard to the 
consent of the daughter, Gen. 24: 4, 39, 
58; Jud. 14: 2, 3. A dowry was given 
by the suitor to the parent and brethren 
of the bride. The interval between be- 
trothal and the celebration of marriage 
was generally ten or twelve months, 
Deut. 20:7; Jud. 14:8. During this 
time the betrothed remained at her 
father’s house. 

Joseph resided at Nazareth, as also 
did Mary (Luke 1: 26; 2: 4), and fol- 
lowed the occupation of a carpenter, to 
which Jesus was also trained, Mark 6 : 3. 
See on ch. 138: 55. But little is said of 
him in the Gospels, the last reference 
being that of his return from the Pass- 
over when Jesus was twelve years of 
age. What was his age when he mar- 


ried, and when he died, are alike un- 
known. That he died before the cru- 
citixion is quite certain from what is 
related in John 19 : 27, and from the ab- 
sence of his name in those passages in 
the Gospels where allusion is made to 
Mary and the brethren of Jesus. 

Little is said of Mary by the Evan- 
gelists after their account of the birth 
of Jesus. No intimation is given of her 
sinlessness from birth, which is now a 
doctrine of the Romish Church. The 
Scriptures teach positively that all the 
race have fallen in Adam, with. the ex- 
ception of Christ, and that they can be 
saved only through him, Acts 4 : 12; 
Rom. 3: 10, 23; Gal. 3:22; 1 John1: 
8. The entire silence of the New Tes- 
tament after the first chapter of the 
Acts in regard to her, and the language 
of Jesus recorded in ch. 12: 0, 
Luke 2: 49, 50, and John 2: 4, are alike 
against this doctrine and that of nrsx- 
ing her an object of worship. See on 
ch. 2; 11, and Luke 1: 47, where Mary 
confesses her own need of a Savior. 
She appears at the cross (John 19: 25, 
26), but is not mentioned in connection 
with the resurrection. Her name ap- 
pears for the last time in the N. T. in 
Acts 1:14. How long she lived after 
this, and where she died, are unknown. 
Tradition is very conflicting on these 
points. One is, that she went to Ephe- 
sus with the Apostle John, and died 
there in the year 63. 

Of the Holy Ghost.» Ghost in older 
English-signifies spirit, but in the Eng- 
lish of the present day is applied almost 
exclusively to the apparition of a depart- 
ed human spirit. Hence Holy Spirit is 
the better designation of the third per- 
son of the Godhead. Jesus was not be- 
gotten by ordinary generation ; but his 
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make her a public example, was minded to put her 


20 away privily. 


But while he thought on these 


things, behold, "the angel of the Lord appeared * ch. 2. 19; Lk. 1, 


unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of 


11, 26; 2.9. 


Dayid, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: 


body was created by the direct power 
of God, Luke 1 : 35; Heb. 10:5. The 
Evangelist carefully guards the purity 
and innocence of Mary, in that he says 
that this occurred “before they came to- 
gether,” 

19. The Jews regarded betrothed per- 
sons as husband and wife, and unfaith- 
fulness was treated as adultery. Hence 
Joseph is styled her husband. See 
“thy wife,” in ver. 20. 

A just man. Upright, righteous. The 
word just has been falsely explained as 
meaning kind, tender-hearted, but no 
such use of the word can be found in 
the New Testament. His being just is the 
reason for putting her away. So Dr. 
Conant, and others. 

A public example 5 by punish- 
ment, being stoned to death, Deut. 22: 
23, 24. But according to the highest 
critical authorities, it should read, ez- 
pose her openly. Though Joseph’s sense 
of right led him to decide upon a di- 
voree, yet he was unwilling to expose 
her openly to shame and punishment. 
Mary had doubtless told him all the cir- 
cumstances, but he was unable to share 
her faith. Suspicious yet uncertain, 
and well knowing the virtuous charac- 
ter of Mary in the past, it would have 
been unjust in him to have proceeded to 
the extreme measures of the law (Deut. 
22 : 28, 24), or to have exposed her to 
shame by a public divorce. Privily. 
Privately. The law of Mcses gave the 
husband the power of divorce. He could 
give a bill of divorcement publicly, as- 
signing the reason, or he could give a 
private kind of divorce in which no rea- 
son would be assigned, and the dow- 
ry would not be forfeited. Joseph, un- 
willing to do the former, ‘was minded,” 
rather desirous, to do the latter, in which 
ease the child might be regarded as his 
son. His mind was yet in doubt, and he 
still undecided as to what to do. 

20. But while he thought, etc. 
The inward pines continues. Thus 
God subjected both Mary and Joseph to 
trial, and Christ to humiliation. Mary, 
supported by strong faith and the words 
of the angel Gabriel, could well endure 


fora time suspicion. Joseph could not act 
hastily against one he so tenderly loved, 
and in a case so closely affecting his own 
happiness, character, and reputation. He 
kept revolving these things in his mind, 
God at length came to his relief. God 
causes his chosen people in every age 
to pass through trial, but at the proper 
time he comes to their rescue. 

The angel of the Lord. The 
angel of the Lord, or the angel Jehovah, 
is the usual title of the second person 
of the Godhead, in the Old Testament ; 
but here an angel (for so it is in the ori- 
ginal) probably refers to the angel Ga- 
briel, who appeared to Mary, Luke 1: 
26. Angel means messenger, Luke 9 : 52. 
It is applied to prophets (Isa. 42 : 19), 
to priests (Mal. 2: 7), and even to in- 
animate objects, Ps. 104: 4. But gene 
rally in the Bible the word is appliec. 
to a race of intelligent beings of a high- 
er order than man, who surround the 
Deity, and are messengers or agents in 
administering the affairs of the world, 
and are sent forth to minister to those 
who shall be heirs of salvation, Dan. 
10: 20, 21; Acts 7:30; Heb.1:14. The 
existence of angels accords with rea 
son as wellas with revelation. As we be. 
hold in creation a descending order of 
beings below man, so it is natural to 
suppose that there is an ascending order 
above man toward the infinite God. 

In a dream. God has employed 
various ways in revealing his will, by 
dreams, visions, assuming a human aj)- 
pearance, angels, direct announcement, 
ete. Revelation by dreams was com- 
mon under the old dispensation, aud 
appears to have been the lowest mode 
of divine communication. How the 
true was distinguished from the false 
we know not. God, however, whu 
gave the dream, enabled the dreamer to 
recognize it as from Him. Mary re- 
ceived the highest order of revelation, 
an open announcement by the ange) 
Gabriel; Joseph, the lowest order by 
an unnamed angelinadream, To her 
the communication was of a future 
event; to him of a present fact. Christ 
haying come and finished his sacrificial 
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‘for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 


21 Ghost. 


shalt call his name Jesus: for 'he shall save his 


22 people from their sins. 


it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord 
23 by the prophet, saying, ™“‘ Behold, a virgin shall 


! ver. 18, 
° k 
k And she shall bring forth a son, and thou , ea ae 24-28: 
John 2, ae AG: 
1 8. 26; 4. 12; 5. 
Now all this was done that 3 Oia 8 147 
1 John 3. 5. 
m Js... 14, 


be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 


work, the Holy Spirit having been sent, 
and the Scriptures completed, revela- 
tion by dreams, visions, etc., is no long- 
er needed. 

Son of David. Descendant of 
David. Seeon ver. 1. This title would 
remind Joseph of his royal descent, and 
prepare his mind for the announcement 
of the Messiah. Marythy wife. He 
is also reminded of the relation subsist- 
ing between him and Mary his betroth- 
ed, and he is exhorted to consummate the 
marriage. The reason why he should 
not fear to take her to him is given in 
what follows. Conceived. Begotten 
by the miraculous power of the Holy 
Spirit. It was fitting that the creative 
power of God should be exercised in the 
second Adam, as well as in the first, 
Luke 1: 35. 

21. Bring forth a son. “It is a 
slight but significant difference between 
this and the similar assurance made to 
Zecharias (Luke 1: 18), that the pro- 
noun fo thee is omitted here, because 
our Lord was to be brought forth not 
to Joseph, but to God.’—J. Appr- 
SON ALEXANDER. Shalt call. Ex- 
pressing what he should do by divine 
appointment. Jesus. See on ver. 1. 
His name was prophetic of the divine 
salvation of which he would be the au- 
thor, Heb. 5: 9. 

He shali save his people. THe is 
emphatic. He alone shall save; salva- 
tion shall only be through him. Here 
(lo we see the general meaning of his 
name, and why he was so called. By 
his people Joseph doubtless under- 
stood the Jews, but in its wider and 
spiritual application, it included the 
whole Israel of God, of all ages and from 
‘all nations. We have thus the true and 
spiritual character of Christ presented 
before his birth. 

From their sins. Here is brought 
to view the spiritual nature and design 
of Christ’s office and work. It is not 
said from any temporal calamity, or any 
earthly pe wer, but from theirsins. It is a 


salvation from sin itself; yet salvation 
from sin includes salvation from the 
effects of sin—guilt, punishment, and 
misery. Notice also that salvation and 
holiness are inseparable. Christ does 
not save his people in their sins, but 
Jrom their sins, _ There is no salvation 
except from sin; and we have no evi- 
dence that we are his people, unless we 
are saved from the power and dominion 
of sin. Thus this verse brings to view 
the great work of the Redeemer: Jesus 
the only Savior: his people, the saved ; 
from what they are saved, their sins; 
and all that he did, and does, and shall 
do, for their salvation, by his life, death, 
resurrection, the Holy Spirit in renewal 
and sanctification, his intercession, his 
grace and power in their behalf, their 
future bodily resurrection and glorifica- 
tion, and their presence and participa 
tion with him in heaven. 

22. Now all this was done. The 
language not of the angel but of the 
Evangelist. Literally, and all this has 
come to pass, the perfect being used in 
the Greek. It is characteristic of Mat- 
thew to point out the fulfillment of pro- 
phecy, ch. 2: 6, 15, 18, 23; 3:3; 4:14; 
Sieliie aory Mi ete: 

That it might be fulfilled. ln 
order that it might be, etc., is the uni- 
form meaning of this phrase in the New 
Testament, referring to the direct fulfill- 
ment of some prediction, type, or typi- 
cal prophecy. We catch herea glimpse 
of a twofold reason for the fulfillment 
of prophecy: First, that the power, 
truth, and faithfulness of God should 
not be compromised; Second, that his 
purposes as revealed should be carried 
out. Hence it is said, ‘“ Now all this was 
done that,” ete. Types and prophecies 
are not the cause of events, but simply 
the revelation of God’s will concerning 
them. : 

Of the Lord by the prophet. Rath- 
er, ‘‘by the Lord,” as the author of the 
prediction, and “through the prophet,” 
as the medium of its communication, 
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shall call his name Emmanuel,” which being inter- 
Then Joseph being raised 

from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had bidden 
25 him, and took unto him his wife: and knew her 
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. Ts. 8. 8-10; 9. 6; 
Jobn 1, 14; Re. 
9. 5; Col. 2 9; 
1 Tim. 3. 16. 


not till she had brought forth °her firstborn son: ° Ex. 13, 2; Num. 


and he called his name JEsus. 


8.17; Lk. 2. 7, 21. 


23. Behold a virgin shall be, etc. | substance of the Old Testament were 


More exactly, tle virgin, the particular 
one in whom the prophecy was fulfilled. 
This prediction is recorded in Isa. 7 : 14, 
and announced to Ahaz, king of Judah, 
about 742 B.C. The land of Judah was 
invaded by the two kings of Israel and 
Syria. Isaiah is directed by the Lord to 
go to Ahaz, who was greatly alarmed, 
and announce to him his deliverance, 
and the overthrow of both Syria and 
Israel. As a pledge or token that these 
things should come to pass, the prophet 
was directed by the Lord to mention 
a sign, namely, a virgin should have a 
son and should call his name Imman- 
uel, and before he should arrive to years 
of discretion, the kings of Israel and 
Syria should be cut off. The prediction 
seems to have an immediate reference 
to an event which was shortly to take 
place. Yet Matthew unmistakably 

oints to its fulfillment in the child 

esus. This difficulty is best explained, 
we think, by regarding this prediction 
as a typical prophecy, having a double 
reference, first to some birth soon to 
take place in the ordinary course of na- 
ture; and secondly, to the miraculous 
incarnation of our Lord. The prophecy 
included both, as type and antitype, 
strengthened rather than weakened by 
the former, as both the prediction and 
type concentrated in Christ. The prin- 
eiple here involved, we believe, is the 
explanation of those passages which the 
old expositors interpreted in a double 
sense, and which many modern com- 
mentators explain as a mere accommo- 
dation. Olshausen has well remarked: 
“But the difficulty can be removed by 
our acknowledging in the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies a twofold reference to 
a present lower subject, and to a future 
higher ore. With this supposition we 
ean everywhere adhere to the imme- 
diate, simple, grammatical sense of the 
words, and still recognize the quota- 
tions of the New Testament as prophe- 
cies in the full sense. And it belongs 
in the peculiar arrangement and adjust- 
ment of Scripture, that the life and the 
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intended as a mirror of the New Testa- 
ment life, and that in the person of Christ 
particularly, as the representative of the 
New Testament, all the rays of Old Tes- 
tament ideas and institutions are concen- 
trated as a focus.”’ 

Some suppose the immediate fulfill 
ment of the prophecy to be related in 
Isa. 8: 1-4. But the child was not 
called Immanuel. Others suppose the 
birth of a child of Ahaz to be intended. 
Certainty can not be attained in regard 
to this. But while it is uncertain what 
child is meant in Isaiah’s day, Matthew 
clearly declared Jesus to be the child 
to whom both the prophecy and type 
pointed. In Mary and Jesus was a lite- 
ral fulfillment, Luke 1: 34, 85. 

Immanuel. A Hebrew word, mean- 
ing God with us, and quite synonymous 
with Jesus, the meaning of which in- 
cludes both Jehovah and salvation. 
See on ver. 1. As applied to the child 
of Isaiah’s day, it was simply expres- 
sive of God’s presence with the Jews to 
deliver them. But the full meaning of 
the name was only realized in Christ, 
the incarnate God, theGod-man. Many 
names among the Jews had been com- 
pounded of Jehovah or God and some 
other word. Thus Isaiah means, “the 
salvation of Jehovah ;” Elijah, “Salva- 
tion of God;”’ Eli, “my God;”’ Eliab, 
“God is Father;” Eleazar, “help of 
God.’”’ In none of these instances, 
however, does the name indicate divinity 
connected with the persons so called, no 
more than Immanuel did in the child so 
named in Isaiah’s day. Yet in so com- 
mon apractice may we notsee the long- 
ing of the ancient people of God for 
the promised seed, the “man with Jeho- 
vah’?? Gen. 4:1. The use of Jeho- 
vah or God in the name of the Jews, 
therefore, so far from militating against 
a higher sense, was but preparatory and 
Lied ian a preparation of suitable 
anguage to express an incomprehen- 
sible fact, types, prophetic longings, 
and prophecies of that One, who was 
truly and emphatically ImmANUEL, Gop 
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NOW when ? Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Ju- » rk 47% 


diea in the days of Herod the king, behold, there 


MANIFESTED IN THE FLESH. John 


Lois 

24, 25. Joseph was obedient to the 
heavenly vision, and immediately mar- 
ried Mary with the usual Jewish cere- 
monies. Her virginity continued, how- 
ever, till the birth of Jesus. The lan- 
guage here, as well as subsequent his- 
tory, implies that she continued to live 
after the birth of her first-born, as the 
wife of Joseph, ch. 2: 18, 20. 

Her first-born son. The oldest 
manuscripts and the best critical autho- 
rities read, @ son, omitting the words, 
her first-born. That Jesus was her first- 
born is, however, distinctly taught 
throughout the whole account of his 
birth, and distinetly stated by Luke (ch. 
2:7). This passage, in connection with 
the one referred to in Luke, shows that 
there was nothing repugnant in the 
idea that Mary might have had other 
children, and indeed affords a presump- 
tion that she had. The language, dnd 
knew her not till, is rather against than 
Jor her perpetual virginity. See ch. 13: 
55; Luke 2: 7. His name Jesus. 
Joseph conferred it upon him in accord- 
ance with the divine command, on the 
eighth day, at the time of his cireumci- 
sion, Luke 2: 21. 

REMARKS. 

1. A preparation had been going on 
in the world’s history for the coming 
of Christ. Toward him all events were 
converging through the families of 
Abraham and Dayid, ver. 1; Gal. 4: 4 
So let our hearts converge through 
every human aifection toward Jesus, 
John 6 : 68. 

2. How fleeting is human life! One 
generation passeth away and another 
cometh, vers. 2-16; Ps. 90: 12. Though 
Our names may not be handed down to 
posterity, let us see to it that they are 
bial in heayen, Luke 10: 20; Phil. 

3. Pious ancestors do not confer ho- 
liness on their children. Some of the 
links between David and Christ were 
wicked men. Yet even they were made 
to do their part toward bringing the 
Messiah into the world, ver. 8-12; ch. 
3:9; Ezek. 18: 20. 


4. The miraculous birth of Jesus is 
typical of the second birth in man. In 
his birth was the united operation of the 
Holy Spirit and the word; so the be- 
liever is born of the Spirit, and begot- 
ten by the word of truth, ver. 18; Joln 
3:5; James 1: 18. 

5. As through woman came the fall. 
so by means of woman came salvation 
from the consequences of the fall, ver. 
21; Gal. 4: 4; 1 Tim. 2: 14 

6. Christ is the only Savior from sin, 
ver. 21; John 12: 82; 14: 6; Acts 4: 12. 

7. In Joseph we have an example of 
patience and kindness. Like him we 
should be careful lest our sense of jus- 
tice lead us, in our ignorance, to do 


that which is most unjust. God will ; 
make known the path of duty to those |’ 
who commit their affairs to him, vers. | 
19, 20; Ps. 112: 4; Prov. 3: 5, 6; Isa/ 


26.3% 

8. In fulfilling the promises in the 
coming of Christ, God has given us a 
pledge that all his promises shall be ful- 
filed. For Christ is the embodiment of 
all promises—all being “yea and amen 
= pe Jesus,”? vers. 22, 23; 2 Cor. 


9. Christis the hnmanuel, the God with 
us, to his people, ver. 22; ch. 28: 20; 
John 1:14; Rom. 9:5; 2 Cor. 5:19; 
Gol. 2:.9; Rev. 21 : 3. 

10. Many of God’s gems are found 
amid poverty and obscurity. God hon- 
ored Mary, an obscure virgin, betroth- 
ed to a carpenter, as the mother of the 
heir of all things, vers. 24, 25; Heb. 
11:6; James 2:18, 


CHAPTER TL * 


Having given the genealogy of Jesus, 
and an account of his miraculous birth 
Matthew proceeds to relate how the re 
presentatives of the Gentile world came 
and paid homage to Jesus, who had 
been born at Bethlehem; how Jesus 
was carried intu Egypt, thus escaping 
the murderous designs of Herod; and 
how he returned thence and resided at 
Nazareth—all in fultillment of prophe- 
ey, showing that he was the Messiah 
foretold in the Old Testament Serip 
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1-12. Visir oF THE WISE MEN FROM 
THE East, who do homage to Jesus and 
otfer him gifts. Recorded only by Mat- 
thew. Joseph and Mary, with Jesus, 
had probably been to Nazareth (Luke 
2: 39), and returned to Bethlelicm to re- 
side there. See on vers. 11, 22. 

1. Now when Jesus was born. 
Jesus having been born. 
tailed account of his birth see Luke 2: 
1-20. Much has been written in regard to 
the time of the Savior’s birth. The exact 
day and year can not be ascertained with 
certainty. Dionysius the Small, a Scy- 
thian by birth and an abbot at Rome, 
in the year A.D. 526, published an 
Easter cycle, in which he fixed the birth 
of Christ to the 754th year of Rome. 
This is the era from which it has been 
common to reckon. But it has long 
been admitted that Dionysius made an 
error of at least four years. According 
to Josephus and Dion Cassius, Herod the 
Great died in the 750th year of Rome, 
probably a few days before the passover 
of that year. If Christ was born that 
year, the event would thus be four years 
before the commonera. ButJesus must 
have been born several months before 
the death of Herod. The coming and 
the visit of the wise men, the stratagem 
of Herod, the murder of the infants, 
and the flight into Egypt, were all em- 
braced in this period, all which would 
seem to indicate that the common era 
is too late by at least five years. Jesus 
must have been born at least in the 
autumn before Herod’s death. Some 
learned men fix it one or two years 
earlier. Sce on ver. 16. 

But greater doubt hangs over the day 
of Christ’s birth. It is a historical fact 
that carly Christians did not commemo- 
rate the birth of Christ. Clement of 
Alexandria, A.D. 215, mentions some 
who designated the 20th of May as the 
day of our Savior’s birth. Others regard- 
ed the 19th or 20th of April as the birth- 
day. Oriental Christians in the third 
and fourth centuries kept the 6th of 
January as the day of the Savior’s bap- 
tism and birth. The twenty-fifth of De- 
cember was solemnized in the fourth 
century in the West, as the birth-festi- 
val, and this day came soon to be looked 
upon as the day of birth. The latter 
day is not supported by the circum- 
stances of the case. The census or re- 
gistering, which was. taking place at 
our Savior’s birth (Luke 2: 1-4), and 
which made it necessary for every man 


For a de- 


and woman to repair to the homestead 
of the family, thus occasioning long 
and innumerable journeys, would hard- 
ly be carried on in mid-winter. Neith- 
er is it probable that the shepherds 
would then be “abiding in the field 
keeping watch over the flock by night.” 
e\ccording to Talmudical writers, the 
flocks were brought in from the fields 
about the beginning of November, and 
driven out again about March. Gres- 
well in his Dissertations upon the har- 
mony of the Gospels, endeavors to show 
that our Savior’s birth, baptism, and 
death were each at the time of the pass- 
over. This theory commends itself to 
the pious heart, but it is after all only 
a conjecture. It is enough for us to 
kuow that the inspired writers did not 
record the day of our Savior’s birth, 
and it is well to leave it where the Holy 
Spirit has left it. 

Bethlehem of Judah. In distine- 
tion from another Bethlehem in Galilee, 
in the tribe of Zebulun, mentioned in 
Josh. 19:15. Bethlehem, which signi- 
fies “house of bread ’—fitting name 
for the place where “the bread of life”’ 
was born—so called perhaps on ac- 
count of its fertility, was a small town 
about six miles south of Jerusalem. 
Its earlier name, Ephratah, which means 
“land”? or “region,’’ probably included 
its environs. Its earliest notice by the 
sacred historian is Gen. 35 : 16-20, when 
Jacob was bereaved of his beloved 
Rachel. It was the scene of the touch- 
ing story of Ruth and the ancestral 
seat of the house of David. It was call- 
ed the city of David (Luke 2: 4), be- 
cause it was the place of his nativity. 
It was situated on an eminence. The 
hills around it were clothed with vines, 
fig-trees, and almonds, andthe valleys 
bore rich crops of grain. It was forti- 
fied by Rehoboam (2 Chron. 11: 6), but 
remained an unimportant place (Mie. 
5:1), not even mentioned by Joshua and 
Nehemiah among the cities of Judah, 
Modern travelers speak of the fertility 
of the surrounding region. At present 
Bethlehem isasmall but populous town, 
containing about 4000 inhabitants, most. 
ly belonging to the Greek Church. 

Herod the king. Judea was a 
province of the Roman empire, and 
this person was Herod the Great, the 
son of Antipater, an Idumean_ or 
Edomite, who was born at Ascalon, 
Judea, 71 B.C. Various accounts are 
given of his ancestry, some holding that 
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he was of the stock of the principal 
Jews, who came out of Babylon into 
Judea, and others that he was a half 
Jew, and of a proselyte family. See on 
ver. 22. He was declared king of Judea 
by a decree of the Roman senate, about 
41 B.C., and for thirty-seven years reign- 
ed under the supremacy of Rome. On 
account of his distinguished exploits in 
war, his marked ability in governing and 
defending the country, and his works 
of public improvements, he is called 
Herod the Great. He strove to in- 
atiate himself into the favor of the 
ews by acts of munificence and gene- 
rosity, and thus he began to build the 
temple at Jerusalem; while at the same 
time he courted the favor of Rome by 
concessions to heathenism, and building 
an amphitheatre without the walls of 
Jerusalem, in which the Roman com- 
bats with wild beasts and gladiators 
were exhibited. He, notwithstanding, 
failed to gain the affection of his sub- 
jects, who were prejudiced against him 
as a foreigner, and hated him for his 
concessions to heathen customs and for 
his numerous cruelties. Josephus re- 
presents him as “‘a man of great barba- 
rity and a slave to his passions.’? The 
murder of the infants at Bethlehem 
was but one of his many acts of like na- 
ture. His reign, however, was very 
successful. For thirty years Judea was 
undisturbed by war. ‘The world, too, 
was at peace, under Augustus, the Ro- 
man Emperor. It was a fitting time 
for the coming of the Prince of Peace. 
The last forty days of his life were 
spent at Jericho and the baths of Callir- 
rhoe. The visit of the wise men must 
have therefore been before this; for 
they found him at Jerusalem. 
Wise men from the east. Ma- 
ians. This term was originally applied 
to a priestly caste of the ancient Per- 
sians, who cultivated astrology, medi- 
cine, and the like. An order of them 
existed at Babylon, of which Daniel 
was made president, Dan. 2:48. The 
name was afterward applied to eastern 
philosophers in general, who followed 
them in cultivating the sciences. They 
were widely known as wise men, and 
were supposed to possess secret know- 
ledge both in science and religion. The 
term which was first used in a good 


sense, was also used afterward in a bad 
sense. The wise men here mentioned 
belonged to the former and earlier class ; 
Simon Magus to the latter and corrupt 
class, Acts 8 : 19. The particular part of 
the east from which these wise men came 
is unknown. The east may mean Ara- 
bia, Persia, Parthia, or Babylonia. It 
more naturally points to the countries 
beyond the Euphrates, of which Persia 
formed a part, where the Magian philo- 
sophy had its chief seat. It has seen 
calculated that they could not have been 
less than four months in coming from 
their distant home to Jerusalem. The 
narrative implies that they came from 
a distance, and that they were Gentiles. 
The Jews called Christ king of Israel; 
the Gentiles, king of the Jews, ch. 27: 29, 
42; John 1: 49; 12:18; 18: 33. 

To Jerusalem. It was natural for 
the wise men to come to Jerusalem, the 
capital of Judea, on their mission. 
Their arrival must have been after the 
circumcision of Jesus, and his presenta- 
tion in the temple, Luke 2 : 23-88. The 
case of Ezra (Ezra 7 : 9) shows that the 
journey from beyond the Euphrates 
could be accomplished in four months. 
Jerusalem signifies dwelling or founda- 
tion of peace. It was once called Salem, 
and was the abode of Melchizedek, Gen. 
14:18. It was afterward called Jebus, 
Jud. 19:10. When David reduced it, 
the hill Zion was also called the city of 
David, 2 Sam. 5: 6,9. After it came 
into the possession of the Israelites, the 
sacred writers apply Jerusalem to the 
whole city as its common name. It 
was destroyed by the Chaldeans, but re- 
built by the Jews on their return from 
exile. Herod expended large sums in 
its embellishment. It was built on four 
hills: Zion on the south, which was the 
highest, and contained the citadel and 
palace; Moriah on the east, on watc.t 
stood the temple; and Acra and Bezetha, 
north of Zion and covered with the 
largest portion of the city. Jerusalem 
is near the middle of Palestine, about 
thirty-five miles from the Mediterra- 
nean, and about twenty-five miles from 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Its eie- 
vation ts 2610 feet above the former sea, 
and 3927 feet above the latter. 

2. He that is born King of the 
Jews. So the Gentiles styled the Mes- 
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we have seen ‘his star in the east, and are come to 


Iz. 9. 6, 7 
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siah. See on preceding verse. The 
language here implies that he was re- 
eently born. Doubtless there was at 
this time a general expectation through- 
out the east of anew and universal em- 
ire to arise in Judea. Suetonius, a 

oman historian, speaks of it in his 
life of Vespasian (chap. 4), and 
Tacitus alludes to the same. Jose- 
phus and Philo, Jewish historians, also 
mention a-similar expectation. This 
expectation must be traced to the be- 
lief universally held by the Jews of the 
coming Messiah. They were then spread 
throughout the known world; the 

eater part of the ten tribes remained 

n the east, and many proselytes had 

been made from among the sincere in- 
quirers of all countries. These were 
looking for a Messiah who should be 
a temporal prince, deliver them from 
bondage, and rule over the world. The 
wise men were assured that the king oz 
the Jews was born; their only incuiry 
was, Where? 

Have seen his star. More exact- 
ly, We saw his star. It was his star. 
What kind of astar it was, and how the 
wise men could distinguish it as his, we 
are net told. A beautiful and inge- 
nious theory based on astronomical cal- 
culations, first made by Kepler, is held 
by some of the most learned modern 
commentators. It is found that a con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Sat- 
urn took place in the year of Rome 747, 
first on the 20th of May, and again Oc- 
tober 27th, and November 12th—or, ac- 
cording to more recent calculations, De- 
eember 5th. The conjunctions occur- 
red in the constellation Pisces, just in 
that part of the heavens in which, 
according to astrological science 
signs betoken the greatest and most 
notable events. During the six months 
the planets kept near together. Al- 
ford, on this passage, supposes that the 
wise men saw the first of these conjune- 
tions; then took their journey, arriving 
at Jerusalem in a little over five months ; 
and going to Bethlehem, in the evening, 
the November conjunction being before 
them in that direction, and arriving 
there at eight o’clock, at which time it 
would be in the meridian. This would 
fix our Savior’s birth at about six years 
before our common era. Others, having 
ascertained that the Chinese astronomi- 


cal tables record the appearance of a 
new star, two years later, conclude that 
our Lord was born four years earlier 
than the usual era. Supposing that the 
wise ren observed both of these, might 
harmonize with the fact that Herod 
caused all the children of Bethlehem, 
of two years old and under, to be put 
to death. The appearance of these rare 
phenomena about the time of the Sa- 
vior’s birth is remarkable, and especial- 
ly in that part of the heavens, FPis- 
ces, The Fishes, which was supposed to 
be connected with the Jews. And it is 
argued in favor of this theory, that God 
adapts himself in his providence to the 
imperfect knowledge and conceptions 
of men; that accordingly he directed 
the devout minds of these wise men, 
through their knowledge of astrono- 
mical science, to the Messiah; and that 
there is no reason for supposing a 
miracle, so long as the appearance of 
the star can be explained by science and 
history. 

While this explanation may satisfy 
some minds, to our own it seems to par- 
take too much of speculation. It does 
not seem fully to accord with the fact 
that they knew it to be the Messiah’s 
star, and with the statement that the 
star led them forward, “ till it came and 
stood over the place where the child 
was,” ver. 9. oreoyer, the definite 
term star, in the original, though apply- 
ing to any star, planet, comet, or me- 
teor, would hardly be used to designate 
the conjunction of the greater plancts. 
It seems more probable that they were 
Gentile philosophers who had been Jed 
to the knowledge of the true God; and 
that God had favored them with some 
revelations of himself, as he did Melchi- 
zedek, Abimelech, and others. This 
accords well with the divine communi- 
cation given them, mentioned in ver. 
12. Whatever the star was, there was 
probably some divine influence exercis- 
ed on their minds, and its going before 
them leads rather to the conclusion that 
it was a meteor, low in the atmosphere, 
prepared and explained in some way to 
them by God, which led them first to 
Jerusalem, and then to the very house 
where Jesus was at Bethlehem. Thiz 
accords best with the whole narrative. 
See on ver. 9. 


In the east. In the eastern coun- 
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these things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 


4 with him. 


And when he had gathered all ‘the 
chief priests and “scribes of the people together, 
xhe demanded of them where Christ should be 


t 2. Ch. 36. 14. 
» 2 Chr. 34. 13. 


x Mal. 2. 7. 


try. The star was thus west of them 
when they saw if at their own homes in 
the east. D 

To worship him. To do him 
homage. The word translated worship 
literally means to kiss the hand to any 
one, aS an expression of reverence and 
homage. According to Herodotus (i. 
134) the ancient oriental and Persian 
mode of’salutation was, between per- 
sons of equal rank, to kiss each other 
on the lips; when the difference of rank 
was slight, they kissed each other on 
the cheek; when one was much infe- 
rior, he fell upon his knees, touched his 
forehead to the ground, or prostrated 
himself, kissing at the same time his 
hand toward the superior. The word 
was especially applied to express this 
oriental form of salutation to a superior, 
by prostration of the face to the ground. 
It thus denoted the reverence paid to 
teachers and the homage paid to kings. 
When the object of this homage was 
God, it denoted worship, adoration. (See 
1 Kings 19:18; Hos. 13:2; John 14: 
24; 1 Cor. 14: 25, and Dr. Conant on 
this passage and on Job 31: 27.) We 
know not how great was the knowledge 
of these wise men concerning the new- 
born King of the Jews. There is no- 
thing in the word, translated worship, 
that demands any thing more than that 
they would pay the homage usually ac- 
corded to kings. Herod doubtless so 
understood them, and this was what he 
professed a desire to do, ver. 8. They 
also had come to do homage, not to 
God, but to a great king that had been 
born in the land. When our common 
version was made, the word worship was 
applicable to men as well as to God; and 
when referring to men, it meant to re- 
spect, to honor, to treat with civil reve- 
rence. Thus in Luke 14: 10 to “have 
worship’’ means to “have honor.”’ 

3. Herod—troubled. When Herod 
heard of the coming of these sages of 
the east, of the star and their inquiry, 
he was troubled. He was about sey- 
enty years old, and therefore the more 
easily troubled in regard to himself and 
son, He was also a usurper, and had 


— 


come to power through bloodshed and 
crime; he was hated by his subjects ; 
the Pharisees had predicted a revolution 
and the destruction of his family. He 
was, therefore, the more alarmed when 
he heard that the expected King of the 
Jews was born. 

All Jerusalem. The friends of 
Herod shared his fear. His enemies 
dreaded his cruelties. There was great 
excitement. The people were afraid of * 
offending him and feared fresh wars and 
tumults. The whole population of Je- 
rusalem therefore unite with Herod in 
the alarm. And they stay with Herod 
and go not up to Bethlehem. 

4. Chief priests and scribes of 
the people. Probably the Sanhe- 
drim, the highest civil and ecclesiastical 
court of the Jews. It consisted of 
seventy-one or members, including 
the chief priests, the elders, and scribes 
of the people. The mention of elders 
is similarly omitted in ch. 20: 18. It 
appears to have been quite common to 
designate the Sanhedrim by two of its 
component orders, ch. 26: 8; 27: 1, 
The chief priests included the heads of 
the twenty-four classes into which Dayid 
divided the priests (1 Chron. 24: 7-18), 
the high-priest who was president, if he 
were a suitable person, and probably his 
deputy and his surviving predecessors. 
The elders were men of rank and influ- 
ence chosen from among the people. 
The scribes were learned men, whose 
business it was to preserve, copy, and 
expound the Scriptures and the tradi- 
tions. They were also called lawyers 
(ch. 22: 35; Mark 12 : 28), and doctors 
of the law, Luke 5: 17, 21. They were 
not a religious sect, though most of 
them belonged to the Pharisees. The 
son of R. Nehemiah was probably pre- 
sent at this council, who doubtless re- 
membered the prophecy said to have 
been uttered by his father—that the 
coming of the Messiah could not be 
delayed more than fifteen years. 

Demanded of them. Jnquired of 
them ; for so the original means. The 
were the ones who would be suppose 
to know about the king of the Jews, 
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5 born. And they said unto him, In ¥ Bethlehem of ” Ge. 35. 19; Ru. 
Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, j, 4?) } Sam 
6 **And thou, Bethlehem, iz the land of Juda, art « Mic. 5. 2; John 
not the least among the princes of Juda: for out of ™ 4 
thee shall come a Governor, *that shall rule my * Rev. 2 27; 19. 
15. 


people Israel.’ 
called the wise men, inguired 
what time the star appeared. 


(oa) 


Then Herod, when he had privily 


of them diligently 


And he sent them to 


Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for 


the young child; and when ye have found him, 


bring meword again, ’ that I 
ship him also. 


When they had heard the king, « 
they departed ; and, lo, ‘the star, which they saw 1 


> 2. Sam. 15. 7-12; 
Pro. 26. 24, 25. 
Be 12; 2 Pet. 


may come and wor- 


his birth. Herod, therefore, consults 
them. He makes the question of the 
wise men his own: where Christ 
should be born. In the original, 
the Christ, not the proper name, but the 
officia: title of the promised Deliverer. 

5. By the prophet. Micah 5: 2. 
The Sanhedrim answers by quoting a 
prophecy, which unmistakably referred 
to the Messiah. 
eah, there will be found a verbal dif- 


ference between the original prophecy | 


and that here given. The evangelist, 
however, does not quote the language 
of the prophet, but merely gives the 
answer of the Sanhedrim to Herod. 
The idea of the passage is freely given. 
And as the inquiry had reference only 
to the place of the Messiah’s birth, the 
answer settles that point alone: he 
should be born at Bethlehem. 

6. Land of Judah. In Micah it is 
Bethlehem, Ephratah. Bethlehem came 
to be applied to the town; and Ephra- 
tah, its ancient name, which means re- 
gion, district, was applied to the adja- 
cent district. It was preéminently the 
district or land of Judah, as the place 
out of which should come forth the ex- 
pected Governor of Israel. 

Not the least among the princes 
of Judah. Not by any means the 
jeast. The princes were the chiefs of 
families. Micah uses thousands of Israel, 
denoting the civil divisions into which 
the people were divided. The term 
thousands was sometimes applied to the 
district where they resided, and thence 
to the town where the chief resided. 
The term chief was sometimes used in 
like manner, first for their families, and 
then for their cities, So here the term 


and the prophecies concerning him and 


By referring to Mi- | 


princes ineans the towns where they re- 
sided. The meaning of both Micah and 
Matthew is, that, though Bethlehem be 
one of the smallest cities of Judah, yet 
it shall not be the smallest in honor, for 
out of it shall come the Messiah. The 
birth of Jesus has made Bethlehem 
ever memorable. Rule. The idea is of 
ruling, as a shepherd does his flock ; 
| feed, protect, and control. Jesus is the 
| shepherd, the governor of his people. 
| As such he leads, watches over, pro- 
vides, and directs them. 

7. Privily. Privately, secretly. In- 
quired diligently. Herod was not 
satisfied with knowing the place and 
| the time of the birth of the child. He 
| wished also more accurate information 
| in regard to his parents, and the very 
| house where he was, so that he might 
| the more easily destroy him. Possibly 
he desired the wise men to return, 50 
that he might destroy them also. He 
| completely deceived them by his hypoc- 
risy. The character of such men as 
Herod, their cruelty, pride, and deceit, 
is well described in Ps. 10 : 4-10; 55: 21. 
Worship him. A hypocritical pre-: 
| text. Do him homage as in ver. 2. : 
9. Lo, the star went before them. ; 
Lo, behold, introduces something new 
/ and unexpected, and suggests the sud- 
den reiéippearance of the star; from 
which it seems evident that it was not 
a planet, or a conjunction of planets, 
but a luminous meteor in the atmo- 
sphere prepared by God expressly for 
guiding them not only to Bethlehem but 
to the very house where the child Jay. In 
the east. That is, the star which they 
saw while in the eastern country. It is 
quite probable that they had lost sight 
of the star before they arrived at Jerusa- 
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in ine east, went heroes hens till it came and stood 


10 
the star, they 


tt And when they were 


over where the young child was. 
rejoiced with exceeding 
e come into the house, they saw 


When they saw 
great joy. 


the young child with Mary his mother, and fell 


down and worshiped him: and when they had 
Os their treasures, ? they ES unto him 


Gal eds: angi eton tof: 
15; Is. 60. 6. 


10, 


lem. That it appeared to them in their 
own country, and then disappeared, is fa- 
vored by the words, the aos which they saw 
in the east, and by ver, 2, literally, we saw 
iv the east, and also by their great joy in 
again beholding it, ver. 10. “They there- 
fore came to the chief city of the Jews 
to inquire where their great King was 
born. Haying ascertained the place 
of his birth, they at once proceed ac- 
cording to & common. eastern custom, 
by night, and lo, the star which they 
had seen in their own country goes be- 
fore them, and conducts them to the 
very spot ‘where Jesus lay. God per- 
formed a miracle, but he called in the 
exercise of their faith and their accom- 
panying works. They showed their 
faith not merely by starting on their 
journey, but by continuing it to Jerusa- 
lem, by their diligent inquiry, and their 
hastening to Bethlehem. God then re- 
warded their faith, having sufficiently 
tried it, by guiding ‘it directly to the ob- 
ject of their search. And so will he 
ever reward the faithful. 

10. Rejoiced. The cause of their 
joy was not merely because they saw the 
star going before them, but because it 
came and stood over where the young child 
was. To see the star standing still thus, 
indicating the end of their long and tire- 
some journey, and the house where 
lay the infant King of the Jews, whom 
they should so quickly see and pay 
heir homage to, was enough to inspire | 1 
them with exceeding great joy. 

1l. The house. The place indica- 
ted by the star, where they then lived. 
Hither they may have removed from 
the stable where Jesus was born, soon 
after the visit of the shepherds, Luke 
2:16. Some suppose that they returned 
to Nazareth immediately after the pre- 
sentation in the temple (Luke 2: 22, 
39), and thence came back to reside at 
Beth'ehem. See further on Luke 2: 
39. It would seem that they resided 
some time at Bethlehem after the na- 
tivity. 

Fell 


down and worshiped. 


According to the usual manner of show- 
ing respect to a superior (Esth. 8 : 3), 
they fell down and did homage to the 
King of the Jews. It is quite probable 
that “they did him more than mere poli- 
tical homage. ‘This was probably their 
object when they started on their jour- 
ney, possibly wien they inquired of 
Herod; but as they came and saw the 
child, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that God, who had guided them, gave 
them also some insignt into the spirit- 
ual and divine nature of Jesus, as he 
did to Simeon and Anna (Luke 2; 25- 
38), and that with this inward know- 
ledge they paid him religious homage 

—adoration. Notice here that Mary 
holds a subordinate position in this 
verse and in verses 13, 14, 20, 21. This 
is directly opposed to the traditions and 
superstition of the Romish Chureh in 
regard to her. 

Opened their treasures. The 
bags and boxes containing their gold, 
ete. In eastern countries those that 
called on kings and other distinguished 
persons, brought gifts, Gen. 43: 11; 1 
Sam. 9: 7-9. The Queen of Sheba 
came to Jerusalem with presents for 
Solomon, of spices, gold, and precious 
stones, 1 Kings 10 : 2. The custom 
still continues in the east. Frankin-= 
cense. Aproduct of Arabiaand India. 
Tt was a valuable white resin or gum of 
bitter taste, obtained from a tree by 

making incisions in the bark, highly 
fragrant, and used in sacrifices and in 
the services of the temple, Lev. 2 : 16; 
16:13. Myrrh. Aprecious gum, ob- 
tained in the same manner as “frankin- 
cense, from a tree eight or nine feet 
high, growing in Africa and Arabia. Its 
name denotes bitterness, but its smell is 
not disagreeable. It was employed in 
perfumes, in improving the taste of 
wine, in embalming the dead, and as an 
ingredient of the holy ointment. Ex. 
30 : 28; Esth. 2: 12; John 19 ; 39 
Mark 15: 23. These’ valuable cifts 
probably afforded to Joseph and Mary 
the means of support on their jour- 
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gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. And 
being warned of God *in a dream that they should 
not return to Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. 


Plight into Egypt ; Herod's cruelty ; 
Galilee. 


And when they were departed, behold, the angel 
of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, 
Arise, and take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring 
thee word : for Herod will seek the young child to 
destroy him. When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night and departed into 
Egypt: and was there until the death of Herod: 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, * ‘Out of Egypt have 


The return to 


SChiwdn 20s 


PSHOS et liot, 


J called my son.” 


ney to-Egypt. In their 
tion by the wise men, we see some of 
the representatives of the Gentile 
world doing homage to Christ. “We 
may also combine a symbolical inter- 
pretation of the three-fold gift. 
the myrrh, as precious ointment, may 


indicate the proyhet and balm of Israel; | 


the incense, the office of the high- 


priest; the gold, the splendor of roy- | 


alty.”’—LANGE. 


12. Warned of God. Having re- 


ceived a divine response ; being admonished | 


by God. In the original, the expression 


seems to imply a previous inquiry. The | 
The | 


same word is used in ver. 22. 
wise men were doubtless in the habit 
of constantly seeking divine direction. 
They may also have become suspicious 
of Herod’s intentions. But they looked 
to God, and he took care of them and of 
his Anointed. And so will he do to all 
who commit their ways to him, Ps. 
37:5; Prov. 3:6. Being divinely ad- 
monished in a dream (see on 1: 20), 
they withdrew or retired by another way 
to their own country. 

13-15. Tae Fricut into Eeypr. 
Only in Matthew. 

18. The angel. Seeon ch. 1: 20. 
Arise, take the young child. The 
command was immediate; he arose and 
departed the same night into Egypt, as 
is indicated by the words in ver. 14, 
When he arose, etc., which more 
literally translated is, And he arose and 
took the young child. Egypt was at that 


] 
presenta- 


Thus, | 


time a Roman province, independent of 
Herod, much inhabited. by Jews, about 
sixty miles south-west from Bethlehem. 
The Greek language was spoken there. 
| The Jews had there a temple and many 
| synagogues. The Greek translation of 
| the Old Testament, called the Septua- 
| gint, was made there. It formed a near, 
convenient, and indeed the only possi- 
ble refuge for Jesus and his parents. 
God wonderfully prepared this 
| Jand where the children of Israel had 
| Suffered oppression, to be the refuge of 


the new-born Messiah. 

14. When he arose. And having 
| arisen, or and he arose without delay. 
| The fact that he started by night shows 
the promptness and haste of his with- 
drawal. 

15. Until the death of Herod. 
| Herod’s death is generally thought to 
have occurred very soon after the flight 
into Egypt. In regard to the time of his 
death, see on ver. 19. 

That it might be fulfilled. A 
divine purpose fulfilled, as expressed by 
the Lord through the prophet. Sec on 
ch. 1: 22, 23. The prophecy here cited 
is found in Hos. 11: 1. It was origi- ° 
nally written of Israel in Egypt, and is 
best explained by regarding it a typical 
prophecy. Though literally referring 
to Israel, it is typically fulfilled in the 
child Jesus. The children of Israel 
/are regarded as one man, as God’s son. 
| They are so called in Exod. 4: 223 
' they are there also styled his first-born 
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Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked 


of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Bethle- 
hem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which he had 


17 


diligently inquired of the wise men. Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by ¢Jeremy the 


® Jer 31,15; Prov. 
28. 15-17. 


| 
Isracl is thus a type of Christ, who called three days. 


Herod thought he 


is in the highest sense the Son of; knew the age of Jesus from the time 


God. 
and both were called fort by the com- 
mand of God. Jesus, too, the true 
first-born, fulfilled the case of the peo- 
ple he represented, ‘In all their afflic- 
tions he was afilicted,”’ Isa. 63: 9. His 
people, the body, is one with him, their 
head. Christ is the sum and substance 
of Old Testament types and prophecies. 


16-18. THE MASSACKE OF THE CHIL- 
DREN OF BETHLEHEM. Only in Mat- 
thew. 


16. Mocked. 
fully, trifled with. 
a fool of.’””—Lane@e, 
the feeling of Herod; the wise men had 
no such design. Exceeding wroth. 
He was very angry both because he felt 
that he had been trifled with, and also 
because he had failed to ascertain more 
about Jesus, in order that he might cer- 
tainly kill him. 

Slew all the children. All the 
boys ; for so the original means. He- 
rod’s object was to destroy the lately 
born King of the Jews; and hence he 
did not need to kill any but the male 
children. In all the coasts thereof. 
All the borders thereof. The word 
coast now means the margin of land next 
to the sea, as sea-coast. Here it means 
the vicinity, borders, adjacent district. 
This is ordinarily its meaning in Scrip- 
ture. From two years old and 
under. The exact length of time here 
indicated is doubtful. Some suppose 
that all the male children under two 

ears of age were slain. Others, accord- 
ing to Jewish reckoning, suppose two 
years to mean entering the second year. 
A child that had entered the second 
ear would be called two years old. 
fhe latter supposition. is probable. 
Matthew would doubtless speak of time 
according to Jewish reckoning. The 
Evangelists thus speak of our Savior’s 
death. The parts of the three days that 
he was under the power of death are 


“Outwitted, made 
This expresses 


Treated disrespect- 


than three hundred inhabitants. 


Both were strangers in Egypt, | the star appeared. He therefore slew 


all that were about his age, according to 
the time he had exactiy learned from 
the wise men, probably going a little 
beyond, so as to make his death the 
more certain. This was among the last 
acts of Herod’s cruelty, probably but a 
few weeks, or possibly days, before his 
death. 

The number of children slain could 
not have been large. Bethlehem was 
a very small town, and the families bor- 
dering upon it were probably few. 
There were not probably in all more 
Dr. 
Hackett supposes that the number of 
children slain did not exceed twelve 
or fifteen. . Yet Voltaire, seizing upon 
an unreliable tradition, puts them down 
at fourteen thousand! So many and 
atrocious were Herod’s cruelties that it 
is not strange that Josephus makes no 
mention of this. Herod had marked his 


/ whole reign with blood, had murdered 


a brother-in-law, one of his wives, and 
three sons, the last son five days before 
his own death. At about the time of the 
massacre at Bethlehem, above forty zeal- 
ots were burned alive at Jerusalem, at the 
command of Herod, because they had 
destroyed his golden eagle erected over 
the gate of the temple. This execution 
took place on the night of the 12th of 
March. Again, Hérod probably gave 
this order secretly, and it might not 
have been known to Josephus. The 
calling the wise men, privily, etc., in ver. 
7, favors this view. And finally, if Jo- 
sephus did know it, he would not, as 
a Jewish historian, wish to give direct 
testimony to the truth of Christianity. 
No argument can therefore be drawn 


‘from the silence of Josephus. The most 


careful historians relate only a few of 
the events that have occurred. The 
slaying of the children of Bethlehem, 
thcugh it showed Herod’s great wick- 
ed.ess, was among his many cruelties 
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ae 


18 prophet, saying, ‘In Rama was 


there a voice heard, 


lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping jor her children, and would not be 
comforted, because they are not.’ 


But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of 


the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, 


=. 


mother, and go into the land of Israel: for » they 
are dead which sought the young child’s life. 


saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 


h Ps. %6. 10; Ex: 
And 419. 


he arose, and took the young child and his mother, 


only as a drop in the ocean, and would 
never have been recorded except for its 
connection with the life of Jesus. 

17. Then was fulfilled. Notice 
it is not said as in ch. 1: 22, or in verse 
15 of this chapter, “that it might be 
fulfilied.””. Those had reference to the 
designs of God in respect to the Mes- 
siah; this, to the consequences of He- 
rod’s cruelty. The former were the 
positive designs of God; the latter the 
permission of wickedness on the part of 
man. 

18. Jeremy. Jeremiah. The quo- 
tation from Jer. 31: 15. Rama, sig- 
nifying eminence, is the name of seve- 
ral towns situated on hills. The Rama 


here referred to, was a city of Benja- | 


min, about six miles north of Jerusalem, 
and on.the road to Samaria. It must not 
be confounded with Ramah, in Mount 
Ephraim, the place of Samuel’s birth, 
residence, and burial. Drs. Robinson 
and Hackett both find it in the modern 
Village El-Ram, on a conical hill a 
little east of the road above mentioned. 
There sre ruins of broken columns, 
large hewn stones, and an ancient reser- 
yoir. The village is almost deserted. 
Fulfilled, etc. The Evangelist evi- 
dently points to the fulfillment of a 
prediction. It must be explained simi- 
Jarly to those aiready noticed in ch. 1: 
22 and 2: 15, asatypical prophecy. Its 
primary reference (Jer. 31: 15) is to the 
captivity of the Jews to Babylon after 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuzar- 
adan. Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, 
is represented as bewailing her child- 
ren. Her voice is vividly represented, 
in poetic imagery, as coming, as it were, 
from her sepulchre near Bethlehem, and 
is carried northward beyond Jerusalem, 


and is heard at Rama, where the cap- , V 
‘plied to all who traced their descent to 


tives were collected, ready to be sent to 
Babylon, Jer. 40: 1. It must be remem- 


| jamin were closely united, after the re- 
‘volt of the ten tribes. But the pro- 
| phecy extended not merely to Jewish 
captives of Jeremiah’s day, but to the 
| destruction of the innocents in Messiah’s 
time. The atrocious deed of Herod fills 
Bethlehem and its vicinity with lamen- 
tation. The fact that Herod was aim- 
ing at the life of the King of the Jews, 
the spiritual and temporal hope of the 
world, only increases the intensity of 
the crime. The awfulness of the deed, 
the horror and pungent grief produced 
by it, are strikingly represented by the 
figure of Rachel bewailing her cruel 
bereavement in her grave, which was 
“in the way to Bethlehem,’’ Gen. 35: 
19. Such bewailing among eastern wo- 
/men was most violent, Jer. 9:17, 18. 
Omit the words, lamentation, and. 
19-23. THe RETURN FROM EGYPT 
AND THE RESIDENCE AT NAZARETH. 
Found only in Matthew. 

19. Herod was dead. Died at Jeri: 
| cho in the seyentieth year of his age and 
| the thirty-seventh year of his reign, ofa 

most painful and loathsome disease. An 
eclipse of the moon which occurred 
about the same time fixes his death in the 
spring of the 750th year of Rome, B.C. 4. 
According to Josephus, about the time 
of the passover, who gives an account of 
his terrible death. (Joseph. Aztig. xvii. 
8, 5, and Jewish War, i. 33, 5, 6, aye 
20. Land of Israel. The land 
iven to Abraham and his seed forever. 
srae] was applied to the twelve tribes 
until the time of Rehoboam. From that 
time to the captivity, the ten tribes that 
revolted and followed Jeroboam were 


‘called Israel, in distinction from the two 


tribes, Judah and Benjamin, which were 


called Judah. But after the Babylonish 


captivity the general name was again ap 


Jacob. Land of Israe] therefore applied 


beréd that the tribes of Judah and Ben- | to the whole of Palestine. 


a 
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22 and came into the land of Israel. 
heard that Archelaus did reign in 

he was afraid to go thi- _ 

being warned otf God in a 


room of his father Herod, 


But when he 


i i ch. 3. 13; Lk. 2. 
Judea inthe <2? a 


39. 
k John 1. 45; Ac. 
(2) Be) 


ther: notwithstanding, 
They are dead. Some suppose | 


here a verbal reterence to Exod. 4 : 19. 
The language was doubtless familiar to | 
Joseph, ‘and would remind him that He 
who protected Moses was watching over 
the young child Jesus. The pnrase, 
They are dead, refers especially to Werod. 
But others who were with him in spirit 
had also died. Antipater, the son of 
Herod, and hejr-apparent to the throne, 
who had precured the death of his two 
elder brothers to clear his way to the 
succession, would probably be very ac- 
tive in seeking the destruction of Je- 
sus, and in advi ising the murder of the | 
children of Bethlehem. But his father. 
five days before his own death, had him | 
put to death. 

21. Arose—and came into the 
land of Israel. The time of Joseph’s 
sojourn in Egypt must have been short, 
probably only a few months, or possi- 
bly a few weeks, since Herod died soon 
after the slaughter of the infants, and 
Joseph’s return was soon after the death 
of Herod. 

22. He heard that Archelaus 
did reign. After the death of Herod, 


HeROD THE GREAT. 


| Archelaus received half of his kingdom, 


including Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, 


with the title of. Lihnarch, which means 
governor of a nation or pr ovince. The 
remi Mning half was divided between 
Herod Antipas and Herod Pi Dilip, each 
receiving the title of Zetrarch, that is, 
goyernor of a fourth part of a pr ovince ; 
the former haying the regions of Galilee 
and Perea, and the latter Batanea, Tra- 
chonitis, and Auranitis. The title of eth- 
narch, though superior to tetrarch, was 
inferior to that, of king. Aftera reign of 
nine years, Archelaus was banished by 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, on ac- 
count of his oppression and cruelty. At 
the commencement of his reign, he mas- 
sacred three thousand Jews at once in the 
temple. He died in Gaul, whither he was 
banished a.p. 6. After him Judea had 
no more a native king. Shiloh had come, 
and the sceptre departed, Gen. 49 : 10. 
It was placed under Roman governors, 
who resided at Cesarea. The successive 
governors during the life of Jesus were, 
Coponius, Ambivius, Annius Rufus, Va- 
lerius Gratus, and Pontius Pilate. "The 
following table shows at a glance the 


Died B.C. 4. 


ze ried 


Mariamne, 2d wife. Mariamne, 5th wife. 
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C leopatra, tth wife. 


Malthace, 6th wife. 
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Aristobulus. Herod EDAMp, ARCHELAUS. HEROD ANTIPAS. Herop PuHIipe. 
Died B.C. 6. First Husband of Matt. 2 : 22. Luke 3: 1. Luke 3: 1. 


——-+-——~  Herodias, Matt. 14: 3. 


Deposed 
| A.D. 6. 


Herop Acrippa I, 
Acts 12 : 23-35. Matt. 14:6 


Matt. 14: 3-6. 
Deposed A.D. 40. 


Died A.D. 34. 


Died A.D. 44.—Herodias. 


Herop Acrippa II. S Bernice. = Drusilla. 
Acts 25: 18, 26. Acts 25: 18,23; Acts 24; 24. 
The last of the He- 26: 80. 


rods. Died A.D. 95. 
several individuals of Herod’s family 
mentioned in the New Testament, and 
their relation to Herod the Great. 

He was afraid to go thither. | 
Knowing that Archelaus was like his fa- 


ther, a suspicious and cruel tyrant. He 
“seemed to be so afraid lest he should 
not be deemed Herod’s own son that 
he took especial care to make his acts 
proye it.” So said the Jewish deputies 


| 
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dream, he turned aside ‘into the parts of Galilee: 
23 and he came and dwelt in a city called * Nazareth : 

that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 

Frophets, He shall be called !a Nazarene. ; 


ch. £6. 71; dudg, 
18.5; PBs. 22. 6; 
Is. 58.3 Ac, 6. 
14: 24) 5: 


to Augustus. Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 11, 
2. Joseph may have heard of his recent 
cruelties. Warned of God. Sce on 
yer. 12. While Joseph was troubled and 
seeking divine guidance, he is honored 
xhe fourth time with a revelation of 
Sod’s will. Ina dream God directs him 
io turn aside to Galilee. That heat first 
mtended to go to Judea is a circumstan- 
tial argument that he had, before his 
‘light into Egypt, made Bethlehem his 
residence, 


Parts of Galilee. Galilee consisted | 


of Upperand Lower Galilee.—Dr. Con- 
ANT: “ The parts of Galilee may refer to the 


divisions of country embraced within its* 


hounds.*’ Palestine was at this time 
divided into three parts: Galilee on the 
north, Samaria in the middle, and Judea 
on the south. Joseph could live in safety 
in Galilee under Herod Antipas, who 
was comparatively a mild prince, and 
who, not being on good terms with Ar- 
chelaus, would be slow to deliver up to 
him the young child Jesus. This, how- 
ever, is on the supposition that Jesus 
and his parents were known to Arche- 
laus; but this probably was not the 
case. Jesus doubtless lived in obscurity 
and quiet, unknown to royalty and un- 
suspected by the Herods. 

23. Nazareth. Means @ branch, a 
fit name of the place where the Branch 
(Isa. 11:1; Zech. 8:8; 6:12) should 
live and grow up. This was a small city 
in Lower Galilee, about seventy miles 
north of Jerusalem, and nearly half-way 
from the Jordan to the Mediterranean. 
It was situated on a side of a hill (Luke 
4 ; 29), a small place, not even named in 
the Oid Testament, nor by Josephus, 
and was in no good repute, John 1 : 46. 
It is first noticed as the residence of 
Mary (Luke 1 : 26), and from this time 
became the usual residence of Jesus till 
he entered his public ministry. Of the 
modern city, Dr. Hackett who visited it 
in 1852, says, ‘‘ Nazareth is situated just 
north of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
among the lovely hills at the extremity 
of the Lebanon mountains. It is hidden 
from view till you look down upon it 
from the adjacent heights. It lies along 

4 


the western edge of arayine, which, nar- 
row for the most part, flows in a way- 
ing line through the mountains, enlarg- 
ing itself somewhat in front of thet 
town, and falling into the great plain on‘ 
the south-east. The present Nazareth‘ 
belongs to the better class of eastern 
villages. It has a population of nearly 
three thousand, a few of them Moham- 
medans, but most of them Christians of 
the Latin and Greek order.’’—Hackett’s 
Serip. Illustrations, p. 310. 

He shall be called a Nazarene. 
This prediction has afforded the learned 
much difficulty, as the word Nazarene is 
not found in any passage of the Old Tes- 
tament. (1.) Some suppose the quotation 
is from some lost book or prophecy, (2.) 
Others, that the word Nazarene is equi- 
valent to Nazarite, and that Samson was 
typical of Christ, Jud. 18:5. But the 
Savior's life and character were inconsis- 
tent with the supposition that he was 
a Nazarite, Matt. 11: 19. (8.) Others 
suppose a verbal reference to the He- 
brew word JNetser, applied to the Messiah 
in Isa, 11: 1 (compare Isa. 60; 21), 
which signifies a sprout, branch, from 
Which Nazareth is probably derived. 
They suppose that Nazareth received its 
name on account of the brushwood or 
shrubs abounding in the surrounding 
districts. They regard the prophecy 
literally fulfilled in Christ being called 
a Nazarene, that is, a branch. (4.) But 
the more probable mode of solving the 
difficulty is the supposition that Mat- 
thew refers not to any single prediction, 
but to the general language of the pro- 
phets in regard to the Messiah under 
the title of the Branch, and especially 
to his lowly and despised condition, 
which the term Nazarene had come to 
represent, Jer. 23:5; 33:15; Isa. 53: 
2. Zech. 6:11. This accords with the 
plura, prophets. David (Ps. 22 : 6; 
69; 7-12) and Isaiah (fsa. 49 : 7; 538: 
2, 8) had foretold that the Messiah 
should be reproached and despised. 
Now, the people of Nazareth were held, 
at the time of our Savior, in contempt 
(John 7 : 52), and that too, by even the 
people of small neighboring towns, as 
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is evident from the question of Nathan- | 


ael of Cana, John 1: 46. Hence Naza- 
rene was a term implying reproach. 
As applied to Christ, it was expressive 
of his humble and despised condition. 


The evangelist thus saw the several | 


allusions of the prophets to the low- 
liness of the Messiah concentrated in 
that expressive word, Nazarene. In- 
stead of repeating such predictions as, 
He is despised and rejected of men, he ex- 
presses the substance by saying, He 
shall be called a Nazarene. His humilia- 
tion and sufferings, as the Nazarene, 
most completely fulfill all that the pro- 
phets had thus spoken. 


REMARKS. 


1. Christians are not called upon to | 


celebrate the birthday of Christ. Had 
“God intended its observance, ne would 


not have left it in doubt, ver. 1; Gal. | 


cheat ake 

2. True science is in harmony with 
religion, and subservient to Christ and 
his kingdom, The sages of the east 
used their knowledge in connection 
with the star, the word of God, and the 
direction of the scribes in finding Jesus, 
ver. 2: Rom. 1: 20. 

3. Christ was the star that was to come 
out of Jacob (Num. 24:17); and sym- 
bolized by the star which the wise men 
saw, ver. 2; Rey. 22: 16. 

4. What honor did God confer on the 
only-begotten Son, in ordering a star to 
appear as a signal of his birth, in calling 
the wise men of the east to do him 
homage, and in the several revelations 
concerning him to Joseph and the wise 
men, vers. 2, 12, 18, ete. 

5. Christ is most truly the King of the 
Jews—the King of his spiritual Isracl, 
ver. 2; compare John 18: 36, 37; Ps. 
72:11. 

6. The young child Jesus troubles He- 
rod and all Jerusalem with him. So 
is the weakest child of God a troubler 
to Satan and to the kingdom of dark- 
ness, 

Prinees and people may well tremble 
if they find themselves hostile to Christ, 
ver. 2; James 4: 7; Ps. 2: 9-12; Rey. 
18: 9, 10, 19; 19: 11-16. 

7. Some point others to Christ with- 
out going to him themselves. Thus did 
Herod and the Jews. Let us beware of 
their sin and condemnation, vers. 5, 6, 8; 
1 Cor. 3: 19, 20. 

8, God will guide those who seek the 


| 


Savior and use the appointed means. 
The wise men found Jesus by following 
the star, by prayer for direction, and 
by inquiring of God’s professed people 
and consulting his word, ver. 9; Prov. 
SiO: 

9. In Herod, the Sanhedrim, and the 
wise men we have a striking represen- 
tation of some of the ways in which 
men treat Christ and the Gospel. Some 
with the greatest hostility ; others, who 
have enjoyed the greatest advantages, 
with indifference; while a third class, 
with perhaps fewer privileges, look to 
Christ as their Prophet, Priest, and King, 
and consecrate their all to him, vers. 
1-11; 1 Cor. 1: 26-28. 

10. Mary is not an object of worship. 
The “young child’? was the object of 
their search and adoration, ver. 11; Rey. 
22: 9. 

11. As in the former chapter we saw 
the connection of Christ with Abraham 
and the Jews, so in this we behold the 
relation of the Gentile world to Christ. 
The wise men were the representatives 
of the pious Gentiles of all time doing 
homage to Christ. Christ was “the 
light to the Gentiles,’ as well as “the 
glory of Isracl,”’ ver. 11. 

12. They who seck and faithfully fol- 
low divine direction will most likely es- 
cape the snarcs of the most crafty, 
ver, 12 Proyadllo: 

13. Christ is the substance of Old Tes- 
tament prophecies. Their fulfillment 
in Christ proves his Messiahship, and 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, vers. 6, 
15, 23; Luke 24 : 27. 

14. As Jesus was preserved in Egypt, 
so shall the chureh bein the world. He 
who watched over the infant Jesus and 
gave four revelations to Joseph, will 
watch over his people. They are in 
Christ, one with him here and hereafter, 
vers. 14, 15, 20; ch.16:18; John 17: 
20-23; Rom. 12: 5. 

15. Trials are made to carry out the 
divine purposes. The various suffer- 
ings of Joseph and Mary in Bethlehem, 
Egypt, and Nazareth were steps in ful- 
filling prophecy and the purposes of God, 
vers. 13, 23. 

16. It is God’s part to direct; man’s 
to obey. Joseph is warned, and the 
same night starts for Egypt. ‘ Duties 
are ours; events are God's,” vers. 13, 
14, 20, 21. 

“7. In Herod’s conduct we see the op- 
position of the kingdom of darkness 
against Christ, Ps. 2: 1,2. Herod re- 
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Ministry of John the Baptist. 
Ill. ™1N those days came John the Baptist, preach- 


™Lk, 3. 2-5, 

ch, 5.3,10; 14. 
11, 12; 13. 11, 24: 
18, 1-4, 23;' 23, 


built the temple with great splendor, 
yet sought to kill the Prince of life. 
So many give largely to build houses of 
worship, but in their hearts are oppos- 
ed to Christ’s spiritual kingdom, vers. 
16-18. 

18. Let us be thankful that we live 
under a free government, and enjoy re- 
ligious liberty, vers. 16-18. 

19. God knows how at the right mo- 
ment to deliver the godly and thwart 


the designs of his enemies, vers, 12, 15, | 


19: 2 Pet. 2:9. 

20. How great the host of God’s foes 
who have perished utterly. He maketh 
the wrath of man to praise him, ver. 
20; Ps. 76:10; compare Exod. 4: 19; 
Proy. 21 : 30. 

21. Nazareth reminds us of the lowly 
condition of Christ and of Christianity 
in the world. Christians inherit a par- 
ticipation in the reproaches of Christ 
here, as well as in his glory hereafter, 
ver, 23; 2 Tim. 2:12; 1 Pet. 2: 19-24. 


ff CHAPTER UL 
M/ , 
*“ Having given an account of the birth 


and infancy of Jesus, and the eyents of 
his life which led to his residence at 


Nazareth, all in striking fulfillment of 
prophecy, the evangelist proceeds at 


once to relate the ministry of John and 
the baptism of Jesus. John’s coming, 
in fulfillment of prophecy, his recogni- 


tion and baptism of Jesus, the descent of | 


the Spirit, and the declaration of the Fa- 
ther, still further point to him as the Mes- 
siah. Thus, through the baptism of John 
was the ministry of Jesus introduced. 

1-12. Jonn’s PREACHING AND BAP- 
vism. Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3: 1-18, 

1. Im those days. While Jesus was 
still residing in obscurity at Nazarcth, 
referring to ch. 2: 28. An interval of 
about twenty-seven years had elapsed 
between the coming of Jesus to Naza- 
reth and the public appearance of John. 
The Evangelists haye passed over this 
period with almost total silence, as if to 
make the obscurity and the public minis- 
try of Jesus the more striking. Wehave 
only a brief notice of his visit to Jeru- 
salem with his parents at twelve years 
of age, (Luke 2: 41-51); a passing re- 
mark that Jesus “increased in wisdom 


| 
and knowledge, and in favor with God 
/and man”? (Luke 2:52), and allusions 
to the fact that Joseph was a carpenter, 
and that Jesus wrought at the same oe- 
| cupation, ch. 13 : 55 and Mark 6: 3. 
| Came John. The name John in 
Hebrew means one whom Jehovah has 
| graciously given. For an account of his 
birth, see Luke ch. 1. As John was six 
months older than Jesus, it is not im- 
| probable that he entered on his public 
ministry as much earlier. This would 
| ake him about thirty years of age, Luke 
3; 25. And this supposition is the more 
| probable in the light of the Mosaic law, 
which required priests to be of the age 
| of thirty before commencing the duties 
of their office. Luke fixes the time of 
his public appearance in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Ceesar, which was the 
779th year of Rome, or A.D. 25. See on 
Luke 3:1. From the autumn of this 
| year to that of 780 was a sabbatical year, 
the year of our Lord’s baptism, as well 
as of a good portion of the ministry of 
John. At what season of the year 
John’s ministry began is unknown. 
Quite likely in the spring or summer. 
The Baptist. The baptizer. This 
title was evidently familiar to the Jews. 
| Matthew speaks of John the Baptist, 
| without any explanation, as a persona 
| well known. So also did Herod, Mark 
\6: 14. Josephus also says (Antiq. 
xviii. 5, 2) that he was “called,” or 
rather “surnamed the Baptist.” John 
was indeed the Laptizer, the institutor of 
a new ordinance, which had special re- 
ference to Christ. John’s baptism was 
not founded on:the ceremonial purifica- 
tions of the old dispensation: neither 
was it an offshoot of proselyte baptism ; 
for the latter appears not to have origi- 
nated till after the destruction of the 
temple. Neither Josephus nor Philo 
nor the Apocrypha, nor the Jewish Tar- 


speak of proselytes. The earliest men- 
tion of it is in the Babylonish Talmud, a 
Jewish commentary of about the sixth 
century of the Christian era. In Her- 
209s Real Hneycloplidie, (Art. “Prosely- 
ten’’) vol. xii. pp. 245-6, we find the fol- 
lowing decided declaration of its late 
origin ; 


pops or rabbi ss, say any thing 
of proselyte baptism, though they all 
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ing in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, Repent 
2 ye: for"the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For 


LS 2) 2b ee 
Dan, 2. 44; Lk. 
9. 2: 10, 9-11. 


“The institution of a strictly prose- 
lyte baptism, as an independent initia- 
tory act, will not, according to these in- 
vestigations, date higher perhaps than 
toward the close of the first century of 
the Christian era; nay, there are stron’ 
grounds for assigning it a somewhat la- 
ter date. The oldest evidence for it is 
in the Babylonian Gemara (completed 
about five hundred years after Christ), 
Jebam, 46, 1. ‘If a proselyte has sub- 
mitted to circumcision but has not been 
baptized, ‘She is,’’ says Rabbi Eliezer, ‘‘a 


proselyte; for so we find it to have been | 


with our ancestral fathers, who were cir- 
cumceised but not baptized.’ Butif one 
is baptized and not circumcised, Joshua 
says, ‘he is a proselyte; for so we find it 
to have been with our ancestral mo- 
thers, who were baptized but not cireum- 
cised.’’” But the wise men [that is, the 
greater number] declare both to be an 
indispensable condition.’ ”’ 

The New Testament also makes no 
reference to proselyte baptism, but in- 
directly teaches its non-existence. In 


reply to our Lord’s inquiry, “ The bap- | 


tism of John, whence was it? from 
heaven or of men?” (ch. 21: 25), no 
such embarrassment would probably 
have been felt like that which existed 
among the chief priests and elders, if 
they could haye pointed to proselyte 
baptism. The inquiry made to John, 
“Why baptizest thou? (John 1: 25) 
plainly implies that baptism was a new 
rite; and this is confirmed in John 1: 33, 
where the Baptist expressly declares 
that he received his commission to bap- 
tize from God himself. See Dr. Chase 
in Christian Review, Oct. 1863, pp. 510, 
521). 

John the Baptist was the forerunner 
)of Christ, the preparer of his way, “as 
the light of the sun, which, though not 
yet risen, still fills the heavens with a 
light which presages his glorious ap- 
pearing.”” Hence Mark styles the min- 
istry of John the beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, Mark 1:1-5. This min- 
istry consisted in preaching and baptiz- 
ing. John’s preaching was the begin- 
ning of Christian preaching (compare 
ch. 3:2; Mark 1: 7, 15), and his bap- 
tism the beginning of Christian baptism. 
The baptism of Christ, and after that, 


the disciples of Jesus baptizing by his | 


| authority, connect the baptism of John 
| with the final commission of our Lord. 
| Preaching. Proclaiming, announc- 
ing publicly. Weare not to suppose 
John making set discourses to well- 
; regulated audiences, but traveling the 
/ country and heralding his brief messa- 
' ges, first to individuals, families, and 

small companies, wherever found; and 
| afterward to crowds who fiocked to 
‘hear him. Wilderness of Judea. 
| The word wilderness or desert, in the New 
' Testament, denotes merely an uninclos- 
ed, untilled, and thinly inhabited dis- 
trict. It was applied to mountain re- 
gions, to districts fitted only for pas- 
ture, and to tracts of country remote 
| from towns and sparsely settled. The 
| wilderness of Judea was in the eastern 
| portion of Judah, in the neighborhood 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. It 
was rocky and mountainous, but abound- 
ing in pastures for flocks. Several towns 
| and small places situated in this district 
are mentioned in Josh. 15: 61, 62, and 
Jud. 1: 16. 

2. Repent. 


This word means /c 
| change one’s mind. 
ward change of 7 


It expresses_an in 
‘Syand (feelings? ind 
| imphes'a sorrow for sin (ch. IT 21; 2 


| Cor. 7: 10/78 Turmimgto-God (Acts 
19; 26:20); and a change of conduct 
or gutward_ reformation as the fruits, 
ch. 5:8; Acts > 20, Another.'word 
translated vepent occurs in the New 
Testament a few times. Unlike the 
| former and more common word, it does 
;not denote a change of mind that is 
deep, durable, and productive of conse- 
| quences, but rather a feeling of regret, 
of sorrow, or remorse” for something” 
|} done. See ch, 27:3; 2 Cor. 7: 8; Matt. 
| 21 : 29, 32: 
Kingdom of heaven. This phrase 
is used in the New Testament only by 
Matthew, and is equivalent to “king 
dom of God,” of the other Evangelists. 
The same thing is expressed by “king- 
dom of Christ,” or simply “kingdom.” 
Eph. 5:5; Heb, 12: 28. The prophets 
had represented the Messiah as a Divine 
Kine (Ps. 2: 6: Isa. 11°: 1: Jer. 23:: 5. 
| Zech. 14: 9; Mie. 4: 1-4; 5:2), and 
| especially Daniel (Dan. 2: 44; 7: 18, 14), 
| who had spoken of “a kingdom which 
| the God of heaven would set up.” 
Hence, kingdom of heaven, or of God, be- 
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3 °this is he that was spoken 


Esaias, saying, ? ‘ The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, 4 Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 


4 paths straight.’ 


And the same John "had _ his rai- 


Ii. 4] 
of by the prophet ° Mal. 3.1. 
? Ts, 40, 3. 
4 Lk. 1. 76. 
* Mk. 1. 5, 6. 


ment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about 


came common among the Jews to de- 


note the kingdom or reign of the Mes- , 


siah. Their own theocracy was also ty- 
pical of it. They indeed perverted the 
meaning of prophecy, and expected an 
earthly and temporal kingdom, the res- 
“forition OF the throne of David at Jeru- 
salem, and the actual subjugation of all 
nations. John the Baptist, Jesus, and the 
apostles, however, rescued the phrase 
from error, and puve tits Tur an 
meaning. This kingdom, reign, or ad- 
ministration of the Messiah is spiritual in 
its nature (John 18: 36; Rom. T4: 17); 
an 
the hearts of believers, Luke 17: 21. 
It exists on earth (ch. 13: 18, 19, 41, 47); 


extends to another state of existence 


(Cm todo 26: 295 Phil. 2: 10-11); | 


and will be fully consummated in a state 
of glory, 1 Cor. 15 : 24; Matt. 8:11; 
2 Pet. 1: 11. It thus embraces the 
whole mediatorial reign or government 
of Christ on earth and in heayen, and 
includes in its subjects all the redeem- 
ed, or as Paul expresses it (Eph. 3 : 15), 
“the whole family in heaven and 
earth.” Kingdom of heaven and church 
are not identical, though inseparately 
and closely connected. The churches 
of Christ are the external manifestations 
of this kingdom in the world. 

The Jews understood John to an- 
nounce that the kingdom or the reign 
of the Messiah was approaching. His 
views of that kingdom were doubtless 
imperfect, but he was quite free from 
the errors of his countrymen. His 
preaching repentance showed that he 
apprehended its spiritual nature, and 
saw that an inward change with its ex- 
ternal fruits was necessary in order to 
become a true member of it. Hence 
the reason he urged for repenting; “ for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ 
Literally has drawn near, that is, sow 
near, at hand, in the birth of Jesus, ete. 
For the force of the verb translated at 
hand compare ch. 26:45; Luke 21: 20. 
‘3. By the prophet Esaias. ‘through 
the prophet Isaiah. The quotation is 
made by Matthew and is found in Isa. 
40:3. John applies the prediction to 


true | 


is exercised over, and has its seat in,,| 


| himself in John 1: 23. The fignre here 
used is founded on an eastern custom 
| of sending persons to prepare the way 
| for the march of a monarch through a 
| wild and uncultivated region. This con- 
sisted of leveling hills, filling valleys, 
putting roads in order, and getting eve- 
ry thing in readiness. ‘ When Ibrahim 
| Pasha proposed to visit certain places 
| on Lebanon, the emeers and sheiks sent 
forth a general proclamation, some- 
| what in the style of Isaiah’s exhorta- 
tion, to all the inhabitants, to assemble 
| along the proposed route and prepare 
the way before him. The same was 
done in 1845, on a grand scale, when 
the present Sultan visited Brusa. The 
stones were gathered out, crooked places 
straightened, and rough ones made level 
and smooth.’’—Dr. Tuomson, The Land 
and the Book, yol. i. p. 106. Such was 
the character of John’s ministry. He 
went before to announce the coming of 
the Messiah, and to “make ready a peo- 
ple prepared for the Lord,” Luke 1: 16, 
17. Herebuked the proud, exposed hy- 
pocrites, called men to repentance, and 
directed them toa coming Savior. 

His preaching was indeed the voice 
of one crying, of short duration, but 
exciting attention, and the place of his 
preaching the wilderness. The pre- 
diction was thus remarkably fulfilled in 
John, Many regard it as a typical pro- 
pheey fulfilled, first in the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and 
then more remotely, and at the same 
time more strikingly, in John the Bap- 
tist. Such a view is possibly, but not 
absolutely necessary. We have here an 
authoritative exposition of its meaning 
and application. 

Of the Lord. In the Hebrew, of 
Jehovah, a decisive evidence of the su- 
preme divinity of Christ. 

4, Raiment of camel’s hair, etc. 
John’s garb and manner of life, as well 
as character and preaching, were like 
those of Elijah. 2 Kings 1:8; Mal. 4: 
5,6; Matt. 11:14; Luke1:17. It was 
common for prophets to wear a coarse 
outer garment, Zech. 13: 4. John’s 
raiment was of coarse cloth woven from 
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his loins; and his meat was locusts and wild honey. 


and all Judea, 


5 =©6 Then went out to him Jerusalem, 
® and all the region round about Jordan, and were 


the long, shagey hair of the camel, which 


was shed every year. “ The coat or man- 
tle of camel's hair is seen still on the 
shoulders of the Arab who escerts the 
traveler through the @esert. or of the 


shepherd who tends his flock on the hills | 


of Judea, or in the valley of the Jordan. 


It is made of the thin, coarse hair of the | 
eamel, and not of the fine hair, which | 


is manufactured into a species of rich 
cloth.” —Haekett’s IMusration of Serip. 
p. 104 Gindles were a regular part of 
the dress, used in binding the garments, 
which were loose and flowing around, 


the loins (Luke 12 : 55), and were of lin- 


John sojourned, and came preaching. 
Thus the miment and food of John 
were those of the poorer class; and in- 
dicated his humble condition, his aus 


and sclbdenving WaDner and, bemg in 
harmony Wi is stern warnings and 
requisitions, rendered his preaching the 
more effective. 


5. Jerusaiem. The people of Je- 


rusalem. All Judea. The people 
from the rest of Judea besides Jerusa- 


lem. Great multitudes. We sometimes 
use the expression, It is known to ail, 


| when we mean it is generally known. 


en, silk, or even silver, and sometimes | 


gold. A leathern girdle was a very ordi- 
nary one, and here serves to indicate the 
auSerity of John. 

His meat. His food: so the old 
English word meat means. Locusts 
were voracious winged insects, closely 
resembling the grasshopper; and were 
ean for the Jew, and might be used 


for food, Lev. 11 : 2. They were 
roasted and sometimes boiled, or salted 
and preserved, and eaten by the poorer 
classes of the people, as at the present 
day. “Tt is well known that the poorer 
yelass of the people eat them cooked oar 
caw, in all the eastern countries where 
they are found.”’—lacketé, as adore. 
Wild Honey. This was probably 
found in the trees and rocks of the 
wildemess. Some suppose it to be a 
honey dew, or sweet gum which fiows 
from certain trees of the east. But it 
is doubtful whether the honey-produc- 
ing tree ever grew in Palestine, though 
it is said to be found in Ambia. The 
honey of the wild bee was abundant, 
and often found in hollow trees and 
elefts In_the rock, Lev. 20: 24; Deut. 
82:18; Ps. Sl: 16; 1 Sam. 16:26 It 
is still found in large quantities where 


Region round about Jordan. On 
doth sides of the river, and adjacent to 
it. Jerusalem as the metropolis is men- 
tioned first, though the region about 
Jordan was doubtless the scene of his 
first suecess. The singular appearance 
of John, his prophetic address and man- 
ner of life, his stern and earnest preach- 
ing, and the general expectation of the 
immediate coming of the Messiah, all 
concurred to eall great multitudes after 


| him. 


5. Were baptized. The word bap- 


| tize is the Greek dbeptize, transferred into 
| our language and the termination alter- 


' says Prof. 


| period of Greek literature.”’ 


ed. 


The literal meaning of the origin 

Greek is to @ip, plunge, immerse. “All 
lexicographers and crities of any note,” 
Stuart, “are agreed in this.” 
“This word,” says Dr. Conant (Revised 
Version of Matthew and Notes), “ex- 
pressed a particular act, namely, immer 
sion in a fluid or yielding substance. The 
word had no other meaning; it express- 
ed this act alone, either literally or ina 
metaphorical sense, through the whole 
So also 


» the learned Lutheran scholar, Dr. Me er, 


in his Critical Commentary on the New 
Testament, says of Baptizentai in Mark 
7: 4, that it“is not to be understood 
of wasting the hands, but of immersion, 
which the word in classie Greek and in 
the New Testament everywhere means ; 
therefore here, according to the context, 
te take a batik. So also Luke 11: 382” 
Aguin, in his Commentary en the Acts 
(p. 556) he says , “ hbnmersion was a tho- 
roughly essential part of the baptismal 
symbolism.” 

lis figurative meaning is based on this 
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ground meaning, and always expresses 
an idea of immersion. 
may be translated plunge, immerse, 
overwhelm, or whelm. Thus Josephus 
speaks of a certain one being “ plunged 
(baptized) by drunkenness into stupor 
and sleep.’’* Chrysostom, an eminent 
Greek writer of the Christian Charch, 
in the fourth century, exclaims in one 
place, “How are we immersed (baptized) 
i wickedness.”+ And Plutarch, who 
was born in the Fear fifty after Christ, 
says of a certain one that he was “ over- 
whelmed (baptized) with debts, amount- 
ing to fifty millions.”t (See Mark 10: 
39; Luke 12: 50.) 

Im the Septuagint, a Greek version of 
the Old Testament (made about two 
hundred and eighty-five years before 
Christ), we tind the Hebrew word taba, 
(b>0) which Gesenius in his Lexicon 

~*/ says means to dip, to dip in, to 
_ immerse, translated by the Greek word 

baptize In 2 Kings 5 : 14, “Then he 
went down and dipped himself seven 
times in the Jordan.’’ The Hebrew 


word is also found in Job 9: 31, “Thou | 
|New Testament, the places of its ad- 


shalt plunge me in the ditch,’ or more 
correctly, ‘into the pit;’’ Gen. 37: 31, 
‘Dipped the coat in the blood;’’ Ley. 
Ose 9" 
blood ;’’ Deut. 35 : 34, “Let him dip his 
foot in oil;’? Ezck. 23 : 15, “In dyed 
(dipped) attire upon their heads ;”’ that 
is, dyed according to the common cus- 
tom among the ancients of dipping any 
thing into a dye in order to colorit. It 
is also found in Exod. 12: 22; Lev. 4: 
6; 14:6, 51; Num. 19:18; Josh. 3: 15; 
Ruth 2: 14; 1 Sam. 14: 27; 2 Kings 8: 
15, and is in each case translated in our 
Common Version by the word dip. 

Dr. Conant, in his exhaustive treatise 
on the meaning and use of baptizein, has 
for ever set at rest both the literal and 
figurative meaning of this word. After 
quoting examples where it is used, from 


Greek writers in almost every depart- | i c : 
| in which the act is performed, as “and 


ment of literature and science, belong- 
ing to various religions and to many dif- 
ferent countries, through a long succes- 
sion of ages, he says, “From the pre- 
ceeding examples it appears that the 
ground-idea of this word is to put into 
or under water (or other penetrable sub- 
stance), so as to immerse or submerge ; 
that this act is always expressed in the 


* Antiquities of the Jews, x. 9, 4. 
+ Discourse v, on Titus, 33. 
; Life of Galba, xxi. 


In this sense it | 


“He dipped his finger in the) 


| 


literal application of the word, and is 
the basis of its metaphorical uses... . 
In all, the word has retained its ground 
meaning without change. From the 
earliest age of Greek literature down 
to its close (a period of about two thou- 
sand years), not an example has been 
found in which the word had any other 
meaning. There is no instance in which 


| it signifies to make a partial application 


of water by affusion or sprinkling, or to 
cleanse, to purify, apart from the literal 
act of immersion, as the means of cleans- 
ing or purifying.’ And again he says,. 
“In the age of Christ and his Apostles, 
as in all periods of the language, it was 
in common use to express the most. fa- 
miliar acts and occurrences of every-day 
life; as, for example, immersing an ax in 
water to harden it; wool in a dye to color 
it; an animal in water to drown it; a 
ship submerged in the waves; rocks im- 
mersed in the tide; and (metaphorically) 
immersed in cares, in sorrow, in ignorance, 
in poverty, in debt, in stupor and sleep,” etc. 

In addition to this the incidental and 
figurative allusions to baptism in the 


ministration, and the accompanying cir- 


| cumstances, accord with and confirm the 


meaning of the word. Thus, John first 
baptized in the river Jordan, a place of- 
fering facilities for the immersion of the 
multitudes who resorted to him. After- 
ward we find him baptizing in non, 
“Yecause there was much water there,” 
John 3: 23. In the account of the Eu- 
nuch’s baptism we have the movements 
of the candidate and the administrator, 
immediately preceding and following the 
action of baptizing, ‘they went down 
into the water,’ “they came up out of 
the water,’ Acts 8 : 38, 39. aptizo in 
the original text of the New Testament 
is only followed by the prepositions in 
and into, when connected with the word 
denoting the element. Zn (Greek, en) de- 
notes the locality or element #7 or with- 


were aJl baptized of him in the river Jor- 
dan,” Mark 1:5. See note on ver. 11. 
Into (Greek, eis) denotes the act of pass- 
ing into the element in which the rite 
is performed, Mark 1 : 9, which see. All 
these point unmistakably to immersion. 

The Apostle Paul represents baptism 
as a burial, ‘ We are buried with him by 
baptism” (Rom. 6: 4; Col. 2: 12); and 
to the Corinthians he says (1 Cor. 10: 1, 
2) that the Israelites “were all baptiz- 
ed unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
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baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 
7 But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sad- 


sea.” Both of these distinctly mark 
and require immersion as the act in bap- 
tism. 

The Greeks, who certainly understand 
their own language, hold that baptizo 
means immerse, and haye practiced im- 
mersion from the first introduction of 
the Gospel among them till the present 
time. De Stourdza, a native Greek 
scholar, and one of the most learned of 
the present age, says, “The verb bap- 
tizo has, in fact, but one application. It 
signifies literally and always to plunge. 
Baptism and immersion are therefore 
identical.’ And again, “The distinct- 
ive character of the institution of bap- 
tism is immersion, which can not be 
omitted without destroying the emble- 
matical meaning of the sacred rite, and 
without contradicting, at the same time, 
the etymological meaning of the word 
which serves to designate it.”’ 

Prof. A. N. Arnold, formerly a mis- 
sionary to Greece, in a letter to me 
writes, “The modern word expresses 
immersion neither more clearly nor less 
clearly than the ancient. Whether used 
as a sacred or a common word, it means, 
as it always did, immersion. The Greeks 
are not accustomed to say that baptism 
is administered by sprinkling, in the 
Roman Catholic and most Protestant 
churches, but that they have substituted 
sprinkling in the place of baptism. As a 


common word baptizo has always the | 


meaning to immerse. I remember, for 
example, reading many years ago in a 
Greek newspaper, an account of the 
mode of preparing gun-cotton. The 
cotton was to be dipped (baptized) in a 
certain liquid. The figurative use of 
the word is always founded on this 
meaning. ‘To baptize one’s pen in gall, 
is a common form of expressing a se- 
vere criticism or a sarcastic style. The 
Greek Church really practices immersion 
and insists upon it. Iwas well ac- 
quainted with a learned English deacon, 
who wished to join the Greek Church, 
but was not willing to be immersed—re- 
baptized, as he regarded it, and could not 
be received on any other terms. He after- 
ward joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
Two things, however, ought to be stat- 
ed. The first is that, while strenuous- 
ly insisting on immersion as the only 


baptism, they are not quite so particular 
as we are to make the immersion abso- 
lutely complete. The child is dipped na- 
ked into the font 1p to the chin or mouth, 
and then the priest with his hands sends 
a wavelet over the projecting head. 
This they acknowledge to be an abuse; 
but it pleases the mother, and saves a 
little risk of the child swallowing water. 
The other thing to be noted is that, in 
the Russian branch of the Greek Church, 
Roman Catholics may be received with- 
out baptism, the chrism (corresponding 
to confirmation in the English Church) 
only being administered. But this in- 
dulgence is not extended to Protestants, 
and is limited to the national church of 
Russia, into which this innovation was 
substituted for the ancient strict requisi- 
tion, through the influence of Nikon, in 
spite of much opposition, a little after 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
See Stanley’s History of the Eastern 
Church, p. 460.’ For a discussion of 
the word and subject, see Dr. Conant’s 
BaprizEIn, Carson on Baptism, and kin- 
dred works. 

In Jordan. In the river Jordan. 
This is the chief river of Palestine run- 
ning from north to south. It is formed 
by the junction of three rivers before it 
enters the “waters of Merom,’? now 
lake of Huleh. Issuing from this lake 


the Jordan flows nine miles to the sea 


of Galilee, through which its course 
may be traced over twelve miles to its 
lowerend. Thence it pursues its crook 
ed course to the Dead Sea. Lieutenant 
Lynch, of the United States Navy, who 
traversed the river in 1848, found that 
although the distance from the Sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea is but sixty 
miles in a straight line, it is two hun- 
dred miles by the course of the river. 
It rushes over not fewer than twenty- 
seven a ids, and many others less pre- 
eipitous. S current is usually swift 
and strong. Its width varies at differ- 
ent points from seyenty-fiye to two 
hundred feet, and its depth from three 
to twelve feet. 

Confessing their sins. Freely, 
fully, publicly. John required repen- 
tance in those baptized of him (ver. 8) ; 
and hence Mark says that he preached 
“the baptism of repentance,’’ Mark 1: 4. 
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aucees come to his baptism, he said unto them, ‘O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
Bring forth therefore 


* Lk. 3. 7-9; Rom. 
a 9; Thess. 1. 


8 from the wrath to come? 
fruits meet for repentance: and think not to say 
9 


within yourselves, We have Abraham to owr father: 


for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones 


Consequently confession of sin was 
required. In the act of baptism they 


professed to be penitent, to enter ona | 
new life, and to be preparing for the | 


Messiah. Compare Rom. 6: 4. 
7. Pharisees and Sadducees. 
The two principal parties among the 


Jews at that time, religious and also_ 


political, originating about one hundred 
and fifty years before Christ. The Phari- 
sees were noted for their rigid observance 
of the letter of the law and of their tra- 
ditions. Among their leading charac- 
teristics were formality, ostentation, self- 
righteousness, and hypocrisy. The Sad- 
ducees rightly rejected all traditions, but 
unhappily denied many of the impor- 
tant truths of revelation, ch. 22: 23 ; Acts 
23:8. They were mostiy men of rank, 
wealth, and education; but the Phari- 
sees were more numerous, and had 
greater influence with the people. _ It is 
evident, from John’s address to them, 
that they came to receive, not to op- 
pose, his baptism; but they came to 
him from unworthy motives, probably 
because others did, wishing to be in the 
popular current. They were unworthy 
subjects—they came not “ confessing 
their sins.’’? After receiving his faith- 
ful reproofs, most of them went away 
impenitent, and without baptism at his 
hands. See ch. 21: 25; Luke 7 : 30. 
Generation of vipers. Brood 
of vipers, denoting persons both deceit- 
ful and malignant; hypocritical and 
holding pernicious doctrines and princi- 
ples; hence injurious to others and es- 
pecially exposed to coming wrath. See 
on ch. 12: 34. The viper is a very 
poisonous serpent. See Acts 28 : 3-6. 
Who hath warned you, etc. An 
expression of surprise and distrust. 
How is it that sinners so hardened and 
hypocritical as you should be induced 
to flee? What has moved you to this, 
when you think yourselves the ‘chil- 
dren of Abraham,” and the models and 
teachers of the people? You who teach 
others, who hath warned you and 
shown you that you must flee? To flee. 


By repentance and baptism. Wrath 
to come. Impending wrath, the pun- 
ishment which was to be visited upon 
those who rejected the kingdom of 
heaven and neglected preparation. The 
Jews expected troublous times in con- 
nection with the appearance of the Mes- 
siah. The prophets foretold it. See 
Malie3 ls 4) lonmica, 6074 12 G3ee1e 
As a prophet John referred to the wrath 
coming on the Jewish nation at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and upon all the 
wicked at the general judgment. 1 
Thess. 1:10; Matt. 24: 21, 38, 39. 

8. Bring forth therefore fruits. 
Bring forth works, let your course of 
life be such as to show your sincerity ; 
and meet for repentance, suited and 
becoming such a change. ; 
well as confess your sins, Luke3: 11-14. 
Show by your lives the reality of a 
thorough change of views and purposes. 
Bring forth humility, meekness, pa- 
tience, love, faith, mercy, .and every 
ood work, consistent with and express- 
ive of repentance. See on ver. 2, and 
ch. 7: 16-20. 

9. And think not, etc. Imagine 
not that you may say, ete. Put away all 
confidence in hereditary privileges, and 
that you shall be saved simply because 
you are the descendants of Abraham. 
The Jews, and especially the Pharisees, 
thought that, as children of Abraham, 
they were Dartakers of the promise 
made to him, and consequently possess- 
ed the favor of God. John 8: 38, 39. 


Abraham to our father. Rather, 
for our father. .God is able of 
these stones. God, who created 


Adam out of the dust of the earth, 
can now form from these stones men 
who shall be spiritually and_ truly 
the children of Abraham. See Gal. 3: 
6, 7. John doubtless pointed to the 
stones on the banks of the Jordan. 
These were the most unlikely material ; 
so God could take the most unpromising 
persons, Gentiles and the most noto- 
riously wicked, and make them suitable 
subjects of the Messiah. John condemns 
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10 to raise up children unto Abraham, And now also * eg ue ae 
the ax is laid unto the root of the trees: therefore 95: Ac, 11, 16; 
every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is Deeg = 

11 hewn down, and cast into the fire. ‘T indeed bap- + Ma‘. 3. 3; John 
tize you with water unto repentance, “but he that 1. 33; Ac. 1. 5; 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I rae 12. 


am not worthy to bear; 


v he shall baptize you with 


the erroneous views 


Sreditany y pi piety) 
then prevalent; and pee Yes that, under 


the new dispensation, not descent but 
repentance was necessary to the privi- 
leges of sonship. 

10. And now also the ax is laid. 
Already lies at the root of the tree, 
ready for use. Aimed not at the 
branches, but at the root. The object 


ORIENTAL 


AX. 


is not to prune, but to cut down. From 
this time every one is to be dealt with 
according to his individual character. 
Inward repentance and the correspond- 
ing outward righteousness, are now re- 
quired. Men are not to be judged by 
tueir birth or their professions, but by 
their hearts and lives. If deficient and 
wanting in these, they are to be cut 
down from the very roots, like barren 
trees for firewood. Is hewn down. 
Without delay. The execution is to be 
immediate. Cast into the fire. The 
punishment. ne unquenchabie fire, 
ver. 12; Heb: 6; 

1 Baptize ie with water. 
According to the original, i water. In 
the sixth verse the same preposition is 
translated “a Jordan.’? The Greek 
preposition en, with baptizo, in connec- 
tion with the immersing substance, 
never means with but always Wm See 
Conant’s Baprizery, sect. iii 2. 
Meyer on this passage says, “ Hn (in) 
is, in accordance with the meaning of 
baptizo (immerse), not to be unde sewed 
instrumentally, but, on the contrary, as 
in, in the element wherein the immer- 
sion takes place.’ There is as much 
propriety in translating, inunerse with Jor- 
dan, as immerse with water. Unto ree 
pentance. Intoa profession of repen- 
tance. John made repentance a condi- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
F 


| 
\" 


| the feet might be washed. 


tion to baptism; his baptism implied a 
profession of repentance in those re- 
ceiving it. It was a symbol of this change 
of heart and life: a public symbolical 
declaration to the world that they were 
in a state of true repentance, and hence- 
forth would live a new life. 

He that cometh after me; the 
Messiah. A contrast between himself and 
Christ who was immediately to follow. 
Whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear. Whose sandals, ete. Sandals 


SANDALS, 
were coverings of the bottom of the 


feet, bound to the feet with straps. At 
first they were of wood, afterward of 
leather or skins of animals dressed. As 
stockings were not worn, the feet be- 
came soiled; and hence on entering a 


' house, the sandals were taken off, and 


laid away by the lowest servant, so that 
The newly 
acquired slave was also to show his sub- 
mission by such menial service. Hence 
the loosing, tying, or carrying the san- 
dal became proverbial to express the 
humblest service. The general mean- 
ingis, He that cometh “after me is so 


much’ greater in authority and power, 


and so distinguished, that I am un- 
worthy to do him the ‘rumblest service, 

Shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. Lite- 
rally, in the Holy Spirit and fire, there be- 
ing no preposition in the original before 
Jive; and the preposition em (in) being 
used after baptize as at the beginniny: 
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of this verse. This was literally fulfill- 
ed on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2: 2- 
4; 1:5. The words, and of fire, as well 
as the external appearance of tongues as 
of fire, express symbolically the fiery, 
the vehement, ardent, and active power 
of the Holy Spirit, and as manifested in 
those receiving this baptism, the fiery 
zealjand fervor, connected with the gift 
of tongues and other gifts, then con- 
ferred upon them. Such an overwhelm- 
ing and all-pervading descent of the 
Holy Spirit, with outer manifestations 
of fire, could aptly be styled a baptism 
in the Holy Spirit and fire. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, referring to 
the promise of our Lord, “Ye shall be 
baptized in the Holy Spirit not many 
days hence,” very justly says, ‘For as 
he, who sinks down in the waters and 
is baptized, and is surrounded on all 
sides by the waters, so also they were 
completely baptized by the Spirit.’’— 
Instruction VULL., on the Holy Spirit, ii. 
14. 

Many commentators refer these words 
to the baptism of the righteous in the 
Holy Spirit, and of the wicked in fire. 
Thus Lange explains as follows, “He 
will either entirely immerse you in 
the Holy Spirit as penitents, or, if im- 
penitent, he will overwhelm you with 


the fire of the judgment (and at last | 


with hell-fire.)’’ So also Neander, who 
says, “As John’s followers were en- 
tirely immersed in the water, so the 
Messiah would immerse the souls of be- 
lievers in the Holy Spirit. . . . And this 
Spirit-baptism was to be accompanied by 
a baptism of fire. Those who refused 
to be penetrated by the Spirit of di- 
vine life should be destroyed by the 
fire of divine judgments.’’ The pas- 
sages generally quoted for this symboli- 
eal use of the word fire are Mal. 4:1; 
Matt. 25: 41; Jude 7; Rev. 20: 14, 15; 
21:8. Itis thought that this interpre- 
tation agrees better with verse 12, where 
there is a distinct reference to both the 
righteous and the wicked. But as Al- 
ford remarks, it is only ‘apparently 
(to the superficial reader) borne out by 
verse 12.” The language plainly refers 
to one class , for “the Holy Spirit”? and 
‘fire’ are closely united in the pro- 
noun you and by the conjunction and, 
“We shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and fire.” J is unnatural and harsh to 
suppose a reference to two classes of 
persons, 


If it be objected that these Pharisees 
were not baptized in the Spirit, ané 
hence as you refers to them, a different 
baptism must be meant, it may be an- 
swered, that John had just said, “I bap- 
tize you,” and yet the Pharisees general- 
ly rejected John and his baptism. The 
use of the word is general and indefi- 
nite. He shall baptize those that he 
shall baptize in the Holy Spirit and fire. 

Besides, the prophecy was evidently 
fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. The 
language of Jesus, ‘ Ye shall be baptiz- 
ed in the Holy Spirit not many days 
hence”’ (Acts 1: 5), plainly referred to 
the Pentecostal season. If it be object- 
ed that no fire then appeared, but only 
“tongues as of fire,’ it may be answer- 
ed that the presence of material fire was 
not necessary to the fulfillment of the 
prophecy, fire being used in the Scrip- 
tures so frequently in a symbolical sense. 

It appears also that this baptism re- 
fers, not to the common influence of 
the Spirit, but to his miraculous influ- 
ences and gifts; for Jesus had before 
the Pentecostal season breathed upon 
the disciples, saying, ‘Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit,” John 20: 22. And it was 
when the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius 
and his company, and they spake with 
tongues, that Peter remembered the 
Pentecostal season, and the Savior’s 
promise of the baptism of the Spirit, 
Acts 11:16. See also Acts 10: 44-46. 
And Paul in 1 Cor. 12: 18; speaking of 
spiritual gifts, says, ‘For by one Spirit 
we were’’ (not “are,” as in the common 
version) ‘‘all baptized into one body.” 
From such passages it would seem that 
the baptism in the Holy Spirit and fire, 
in its broadest application, must be re- 
ferred to the miraculous influences of 
the Holy Spirit, communicated on the 
day of Pentecost and on other seasons. 

On these occasions and in these won- 
derful gifts Christ showed that he was 
the dispenser of the Spirit, and that his 
kingdom would be carried on through 
the power of the Spirit, John 16 : 7-14. 
Thus he gave a pledge that the Com- 
forter should be given to believers in 
all ages. 

John, also, by contrasting his bap- 
tism in water with that in the Holy 
Spirit and fire, showed the superiority 
of Christ’s office, work, and power over 
his own. As spirit and fire are more 
powerful, penetrating, and subtle than 
water, s0 Christ’s work would be higher, 
| more spiritual and profoundly searching 
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12 the Holy Ghost, and with fire: * whose fan is in his 
hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn 
up the chaff with * unquenchable fire. 


The baptism 


13 THEN cometh Jesus *from Galilee to Jordan unto 


John, to be baptized of him. 


x Ts, 30. 24; Mal. 
Seon 

y ch. 13. 30, 43; 
Is. 165,10, 16:5 
Mal. 4. 1. 

z Mk. 9. 43-48. 


of Jesus. 


ach, 2, 22; Lk, 2. 
39. 


than his; consuming the dross and pro- 
ducing a higher spiritual life, with all 
the attendant fruits and blessings. 

12. Whose fan. A_winnowing | 
shovel, with which the mingled wheat 


WINNOWING SHOVEL OR FAN, 


and chaff was thrown up against the 
wind; thus the chaff was blown away, 
while the grain fell in a heap. Christ is 
thus represented as bearing the winnow- 
ing shovel in token of the separating 
and purifying power of his doctrines. | 
Thoroughly purge his floor. Tho- 
roughly cleanse the contents (grain, ete.,) 
of his threshing-floor, by separating the 
wheat and the chaff. Believers are to be 
«separated, even by severe measures, from 
- both unbelievers and also their remain- 
ing sins. The threshiug-floor was a 
circular piece of ground in the open 
field, leveled, and beaten down or paved. 
An elevated ground was generally se- 
lected, for the purpose of having the | 
benefit of the wind. That of Ornan / 
the Jebusite was on Mount Moriah, 1 | 
Chron. 21: 15, 28, 30. The grain was 
trodden by oxen or horses, Deut. 25: | 
4; or beaten by a threshing-machine, | 
drawn over it by horses or oxen, Isa. 
47:15; Amos1:3. The wheat. The 
righteous, true believers. The gare 
wer, Granary, storehouse. The chaff, | 


The wicked, unbelievers. Unquench- 
able fire. Fire that will not be put 
out, fire that utterly consumes. See 
Isa. 66 : 24; Mark 9 : 43-48. Thus 
Christ will gather the righteous into 
his heavenly kingdom, and consign the 


wicked to everlasting punishment. Matt. - 


THe BAprisM OF hoe 


25 : 34, 41, 46. 
13-17. 
Mark 1: 9-11; Luke 3: 21, 22. Jesus, 
who had taken upon himself the form 
of aservant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men commences his public 
ministry, by placing himself on a level 
with man, and receiving the baptism of 
repentance, and thereby the public tes- 
timony of his Fathers approval. 

13. Then cometh Jesus. It is 
supposed that John had been preaching 
and baptizing about six months. The 
exact time of Christ’s baptism is un- 
known. Ancient tradition very gene- 
rally places it in the winter. From 
Galilee. Nazareth of Galilee, Mark 1: 
9. To Jordan. Nazareth was sey- 
enty miles north of Jerusalem, and 
not less from the place of our Savior’s 
baptism. The exact spot on the banks 
of the Jordan where John was preach- 
ing is not stated; probably the same as 
that referred to in verses 5 and 6, where 
the multitudes came to him for baptism, 
namely, “in the wilderness of Judea,” 
ver. 1. But the wilderness of Judea 
did not probably extend to the east of 
the Jordan, and only a little north of 
the Dead Sea. The place of his preach- 
ing, therefore, answers well to the west 
bank of the Jordan opposite Jericho, 
where the Israelites under Joshua 


_ crossed the river, and where it was 


twice miraculously opened by Elijah and 
Elisha. Bethabara, or rather Bethany, 
(John 1: 28) was probably at this 
point on the east side of the river, 
Possibly the wilderness of Judea was 
regarded as extending a little east of 
the Jordan, John 1; 28, Or better, 
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14 But John forbade him, saying, I have need to be 


15 baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? 


And 


Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so 


now: »for thus it becometh us 
16 eousness. 


Then he suffered him. 


> Ps. 40. 7,8; John 
4. 34. 
© Mk. 1. 10. 


to fulfill all right- 
¢And Jesus, 


John may have made Bethany his head- 
quarters at this time, and baptized both | 
on the eastern and western side of the | 
river, and preaching from either bank. | 
Says Lieutenant Lynch, “ Tradition, sus- 
tained by the geographical features of 
the country, make this the scene of the | 
baptism of the Redeemer. And as the 
ford probably derived its name from 
the passage of the Israelites with the 
Ark of the Covenant, the inference is 
not unreasonable that this spot has | 
been doubly hallowed.” And speaking | 
of the pilgrims, who came while he was | 
on the ground, to commemorate the 

Savior’s baptism, he says, ‘“ Each one 

plunged himself, or was dipped by an- 

other, three times below the surface, in | 
honor of the Trinity.” See Lynch’s | 
Expedition, pp. 255, 263. 

14. But John forbade him. 
Sought to hinder him. Having doubt- 
less known of the wonderful cireum- | 
stances connected with the birth of | 
Jesus, as well as something concerning | 
his blameless life, and at the same time 
by a divine impulse recognizing tin Je- 
sus the Messiah, he shrunk from per- 
forming the service from a deep feeling 
of inferiority and unworthiness. See 
John f : 31; 3 : 28, 30. As the less 
should be baptized by the greater, and 
as John had probably not been baptized, | 
he would rather receive the ordinance | 
from the hands of Jesus. 

15. Thus it hecometh us to ful-| 
fill ali righteousness. In this re- 
ply we see the design of Jesus in re- 
ceiving baptism from John. “Had he 
omitted this act of obedience, he would , 
have left incomplete that perfect rignt- , 
eousness which, in our nature, he has 
wrought out. If aught that it became 
him to fulfill, had been left unfulfilled, 
something essential would have been 
wanting.’—Dr. Conant. Christ had 
taken upon him our nature, not only 
that he might be “made sin for us,”’ but 
also that he might work out a perfect 
righteousness, comprehending every ho- 
ly principle and affection of the heart | 
ant entire aad of life to the! 

t 


divine law. In this reply, Jesus indi- 
cates baptism as an act of holy obedi- 
ence incumbent on every pious indivi- 
dual, and, as such, it became him to re- 
ceive it and John to administer it. In 
the neglect of it, there would have been 
disobedience on the part of both to a 
ee requirement. 

here was also a deep significance in 
the baptism ar Tue pone to the 
Vicarfous nature of his great work. It 
was only as he was connected with a 
sinful race, he himself being without 
sin, that he could appropriately submit 
to baptism. It prefigured not merely his 
death, burial, and resurrection, Luke 
12: 50; but also his death to sin, that 
is, to the sins of the people that were 
laid on him, and his life to righteous- 
ness, that is, the new life of all his 
spiritual people. It prefigured sin, as 
it were, receiving its death and burial 
with him, and holiness its resurrection 
and life. Col. 2: 12, 18; Eph. 2:5; 
Rom. 6:3, 4,8; Ps. 40:12. He that 
has not truly died with him and risen 


‘ with him, can have no part, lot, nor life 


with him. 

Christ, being thus closely connected 
and identified with his people, was their 
exemplar. And as baptism was to be 
an ordinance of perpetual obligation in 
the new dispensation, we see in the 
baptism of Jesus an example to his fol- 
lowers. What Jesus here sanctions by 
his example, what he afterward did 


| through his disciples (John 4 : 2), he at 


last confirms with the complete for- 
mula in his last commission, ch. 28: 19. 
Thus the baptism of John, though com- 
mencing in the dawn of the new dispen- 
sation, was substantially the ordinance 
as carried out by Christ himself. See 
on yer. 1. John’s baptizing in view of 
the coming Messiah was the first step 
in ‘the development of the ordinance; 
Christ's disciples baptizing in the name 
of Jesus as the Messiah, the second, 
and the last commission to baptize in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, the final 
step which made the ordinance complete 
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when he was baptized, went up straightway out of 
and, lo, the heavens were opened unto 

him, and he saw ‘the Spirit of God descending 
17 like a dove, and lighting upon him 


the water: 


‘Is. 11. 2: Lk. 3 
22 


‘John 19. 28-30. 
> ch. 12.18; 17. 5; 
see Oh eG Cee 


Bai? and, lo, a 1; Mk.1. 11; Lk. 


voice from heaven, saying, ‘This is my beloved 9, 35; 2 Pet. 1. 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. 1%. 


as an institution of the churches of 
Christ. Then he suffered him. As 
soon as John was convinced of duty, he 
did it. , 

16. Went up straightway out 
of the water. From the water 
where he was immersed to the bank of 
Jordan. he preposition used here 
in the original means from ; out of is 
the meaning of the preposition found 
in Acts 8: 39, and so translated there. 
The peculiar force of  straightway 
should not be overlooked. He went up 
immediately; and as soon as he had 

one up from the water, behold the 
Ravens were opened. He went up 
praying (Luke 3: 21); and on reaching 
the bank of the river, the miraculous 
descent of the Spirit occurred. 

The heavens were opened. There 
appeared a parting in the heavens, proba- 
bly like the parting of clouds by a flash of 
lightning. See Acts 7: 56. Unto him. 
To Jesus. He saw. Jesus saw. John 
also witnessed it, John 1:32. Likea 
dove. Asa dove. The words ‘as a 
dove’’ may refer either to the shape or 
the manner, in which the Spirit de- 
scended. Probably the former; for 
Luke says (3: 22) that the Spirit as- 
sumed a “‘ bodily form like (as) a dove.” 
This was a fit emblem of the pure, gen- 
tle, and peaceful character of Jesus and 
his work. Ch. 10:16; 11:29; Isa. 
61: 1-3. John adds (1: 32), “and it 
abode on him.’’ Thus Jesus received 
the heavenly anointing, and from this 
time his ministry actively and officially, 
begins. Ps, 40/27; Isa. 11; 3 49% len 
61:1. The descent of the Spirit was 
also the appointed token for fully mak- 
ing known the Messiah to John, John 
1: 38. - 

17. A voice from heaven. From 
the Father; specially designed for John 
as the harbinger of Jesus, in order that 
he might introduce him as the Messiah 
to the neool@ “John 1: 32-34. My 
beloved Son. Not only my Son, but 
emphatically the Beloved. The term 
Yon was applied to the Messiah (Ps. 


2:7, 12), indicating the close and en- 
dearing relation he sustained to the 
Father, and the dignity both of his na- 
ture and his office. See also Isa. 42: 1. 
I am well pleased. Am ever well 
pleased with tim in all respects, as a 
son and as a Mediator, This testimony 
to our Lord’s sonship and to the plea- 
sure of the Father in him, was repeated 
at the transfiguration, ch. 17:5. See 
also John 12: 28-30; 2 Pet. 1:17. 
Thus at the baptism of our Lord we 
have the manifestation of the three per- 
sons of theone God. The Son baptized 
in Jordan; the Holy Spirit descending 
upon him in the form of a dove; and 
the Father proclaiming him as_ his 
beloved Son. While Jesus was thus 
manifested and honored, a threefold 
honor was bestowed upon the ordinance 
he had just received. Surely we should 
not only honor Jesus, but also the or- 
dinance which he, with the Father and 


Holy Spirit, honored with implicit Oke 


dience. es 


. REMARKS. 


1. The most eminent servants of God 
often grow up in the most humble cir- 
cumstances and labor in the most retired 
places, ver. 1; Amos 7 : 14-16. 

2. This world is aspiritual wilderness, 
the kingdom of “the wicked one.’ 
ver. 15 ch. 13 : 39; Eph: 2'32* 61; 19% 
1 John 5: 19. 

3. Christ isa king. His kingly office 
is no less prominently presented in Scrip- 
ture than his prophetic and priestly, 
Vern. 23 Ps..25 G45) Cri Onl: 

4. Christ’s kingdom is spiritual and 
has its seat in the heart; hence the 


4 necessity of entering it with repentance, 


a deep, thorough change of mind, a con- 
fessing and a forsaking of sin, vers, 2, 
6; Mark 1:15; Luke 24 : 47. 

5. True repentance springs from a 
sense of the mercy of God as manifest- 
ed in Christ. John preached repen- 
tance; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand, ver. 2; Rom. 2:4: Acts 5:81, 

6, In John we see the type of the 
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The temptation of Jesus, 


IV. THEN was ¢ Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wil- 


© Lk. 4. 1,2; Acts 
8. 39. 


law, as our schoolmaster to lead us to | 
Christ. By the severity of his manners | 
and doctrines he “ prepared the way of 

the Lord;’’ so the terrors of the law 

prepare the soul, through the convicting | 
Spirit, for the reception of Jesus, vers. 
3, 4; Galo 3: 24; 2Cor. 5:14 | 

7. As John’s preaching and manner of 
life corresponded, so should the pro- 
fession and practice of every Christian. 
All should put into daily practice the | 
doctrines they preach or profess, ver. 
4; eh. 12: 33. 

8. Public confession of sin is the 
duty of the sinner, since he has been an 
open transgressor; and is an evidence of 
repentance, ver. 6; KRom.10:10. , 

9. Ministers of Jesus and all religious 
teachers should be like John, neither | 
flatterers, nor self-seekers, nor servants 
of men, ver. 7; Gal. 1: 10. 

10. Self-righteous formalists are, spi- 
ritually, a generation of vipers, cun- 
ning, deceitful, malicious, and perni- 
cious, and, as such, especially exposed 
to divine wrath, ver. 7; ch. 23 : 23, 
2, 33. 

11. True repentance is attended with 
reformation of life. It is vain to pro- 
fess repentance without the attending 
fruits, or to be baptized without both 
a change of heart and life, ver. 8; 
Acts 26 : 20; ch. 7: 16, 20. : 

12. We do not enter Christ’s king- | 
dom by birth. We must not trust in| 
the piety of our ancestors, any more | 
than in Pharisaical or Sadducean philo- | 
sophy, ver 8; Luke 18: 3, 5. 

18. There is more hope for the hea- 
then and the most abandoned, than for | 
many of the highly favored and self-_ 
rightcous, ver. 8; ch. 21: 31, 32. i 

14. The wicked are already condemn- ' 
ed; the ax is laid at the root of the 
tree, and except they repent and bring 
forth fruit to God, they perish, ver. 
10; John 8 : 18, 19. ‘ 

15. John knew nothing of infant | 
baptism. He required repentance well, 
attested, as a pre-requisite to the or- | 
dinance, vers. 8-10; Luke 3 : 10-14. 

16. Christ is the dispenser of the, 
Spirit and of spiritual gifts, ver. 11; 
John 16: % And by the Spirit and 
through the truth, he becomes in this 


world the great Winnower, separating 
the race into the righteous and the 
wicked, ch. 10 : 34-86, 

17. Christ is our Judge, and will with 
equal fidelity spare and reward his peo- 
ple, and punish the wicked, who are 
but chaff, ver. 12; John 5 : 22; Matt. 
25: 31446. 

18. The most eminent saints feel their 
unworthiness of the honor put upon 
them in the service of God, ver. 14; 
I Corse 153°! 

19. Let Christ be our example in 
baptism, who came sucha distance to 
receive it, and who said, “Thus it be- 
cometh us,” including, in a subordinate 
sense, all his followers. If it became him 
to ‘‘fulfill all righteousness,’’ it sure- 
ly becomes us to walk in his ordinances 
and to obey all his commandments, 


| ver. 15; John 14: 15; 1 John 5:3; 
| Acts 2: 38. 


20. John showed his humility in bap- 
tizing Jesus as well as in hesitating and 
shrinking from it at first. Humility 
and obedience to God go hand in hand. 
Disobedience and pride are twin bro- 
thers, vers. 14, 15; 1 Sam. 15: 22. 

21. Let us pray for, and strive to 
possess, the dove-like spirit of Christ, 
gentleness, harmlessness, love, and purity, 
ver. 16; ch. 10: 16; Gal. 5: 22. 

22. Christ was truly the Wonderful. 
What wonders attended him! The star 
appeared and angels sang at his birth; 
at his baptism the Spirit descends and 
the Father speaks, attesting his Messiah- 
ship, and.approving the ordinance, vers. 


jel6, 17. 


23. Heaven is opened to us by the 
Son, vers. 16,17; John 1: 51; 14: 6. 
24. The Triune God is concerned in 


our salvation. While we bestow on 


| the Persons of the Godhead equal hon- 


ors, let us accept of Christ as our Me- 
diator, and love him who is accepted 


| and loved by the Father, vers. 16, 277 
| John 5: 28 ; 1 Tim. 2:5. 


W, oo CHAPTER IV. 


Matthew now proceeds to record the 
conflict of Jesus with Satan and his 
triumph over him; the beginning of 
his public ministry in Galilee, including 


eo 
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2 derness to be tempted of the devil. 
had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was af- 


h Job. 1. 9-12; 1 
Thes. 3.5; Rev. 
Qt0s 


And when he 


the call of four fishermen to be his 
public attendants ; and a summary ac- 
count of bis first missionary tour in that 
region. His triumph over Satan, his 
labors in Galilee in fulfiliment of pro- 
phecy, and his wonderful miracles there, 
are additional proofs of his Measiahship | 
and Divinity. 

1-11. Tur Trempration oF JESUS. 
Mark 1: 12,13; Luke 4: 1-13. He is 
led by the Spirit into the wilderness ; 
fasts forty days, is tempted by the 
Devil ; angels minister to him. 

1. Then was Jesus. Immediately 
after his baptism. Led up of the 
Spirit. From the valley of Jordan by 
the Spirit. Mark says, “The Spirit | 
driveth him.’’? He was urged on by the 
Spirit which had just descended upon 
him. The Wilderness. Possibly the 
Arabian desert. of Sinai; but more pro- 
bably the wilderness of Judea, or of Jer- 
icho, the eastern part of Judah, adja- 
cent to the Dead Sea, and extending to- 
ward Jericho. It is still one of the most 
dreary and desolate regions of the 
whole country. The wildness of cer- 
tain parts of it is strikingly indicated 
by Mark, “ He was with the wild beasts,’’ 
The mountain Quarantania, in this wil- | 
derness, which tradition has marked as 
the site of the temptation, is described 
by Robinson, as ‘fan almost perpendi- | 
cwar wall of rock twelve or fifteen hun- | 
dred feet above the plain.’” See on ch. 
3:1. To be tempted. The design of | 
the Spirit in leading him into the wil- | 


| by which he was familiarly known. 
is the prince of tie power_of the air 


buman nature. 


| without sin,’ Heb. 4:15. 


derness. It was meet that the Second 
, Adam should endure the same trial un- 
der which the first Adam fell;’so that 
his power to overcome the Deyil and to / 


\{ 
\| 
{ 
} 


He 


(Eph. 2: 2), under whom are the de- 
mons, who are active in introducing 
every éyil among mankind. He is 
known also by the name of Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils or demons, ch. 


| 12: 24; the old serpent, Rev..12: 9. 


The Scriptures frequently speak of him 
aS a personal agent, ascribing attributes 


| and acts to him, John 8: 44; 14: 30; 


2 Cor. 11 : 3, 14,15; Eph. 6:11, 125; 1 
Pet. 5: 8, 9; 1 John 3: 8; Rev. 2:10: 
3:9; 20: 10. Whether he appeared in 
visible form is not stated, though fairly 
implied. His coming to him (ver. 3), his 
saying, If thou wilt fall down and wor- 


| ship me (ver. 9), his leaving him (ver. 11), 


all render it probable that the Devil ap- 
peared in a bodily form, and possibly as 
an angel of light. — 

But how was Jesus tempted ? 


aman, the Sccond Adam, to be tempted 
and to overcome. Asa man there was 
a possibility of falling; as God-man 
there was no possibility. The human 


soul of Jesus was free from all tenden- 


cy to evil; he could, therefore, be tempt- 
ed only from without. Yet he “was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet 
But since 
he could not be tempted through evil 
desires, he. was tempted through the 


| Senses; and that Satan might bring his 


temptations the more thoroughly to 
bear, Jesus hungered, he felt the strong 
cravings of appetite, necessarily result- 
ing from long fasting. He was worn 
and weak for want of food, thus pre- 
senting a rare opportunity for Satan to 


restore man to his lost state might be/ bring upon him his strongest and most 


manifested. It was also needful that 
our reat High-Priest shouid be tempt- 
ed in all points as we are, so that he | 
might thereby be fully prepared to sym- 
pathize with, intercede for, and help us, 
Heb. 2:17, 18; 4715, 16. 

Of the Devil. By the Devil. The 
word devil (Greek, diabolos) means a tra- 
ducer, a false accuser, and answers to 
Satan of the Old Testament, which 
means an adversary, Job 1:6; Zech. 
3:1. It is applied to the chief of the 
fallen spirits, and is descriptive of his | 
character and work, and was the name 


artful temptations. 
2. Fasted forty days and nights. 


“Some have supposed that he abstained 


only from bread and ordinary food, but 
Luke affirms that he ate nothing, Luke 
4:2. His fasting, like that of Moses 
(Deut. 9, 18), and Elijah (1 Kings 
19: 8), was a total abstinence from. all 
food. In these cases they were doubtless 
supernaturally supported. A high state 
of spiritual enjoyment will render a per- 
son, -for a time, independent of the 
common necessities of lifé. Jesus, aside 
from his union with the second person 


In his 
Thus it became him, as_ 
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3 terward an hungered. And when "the tempter aes Ro. 15 

came to him, he said, ‘ ‘If thou be the Son of God, ee Eph. 6 17. 
«Deu. 8. 3. 


4 command that these stones be made bread. 
he answered and said, iIt is written, *‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone, ! but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. ~ 


But 1 ps 419. 11: Jer. 


15. 16; John 5. 
39; 6. 27, 41-35, 
63: 20. 31;2'Tim. 
3. 16. 


of the Trinity, was ful of the Holy 
Spirit (Luke 4: 1), and in this high and 
perfect state was thus supernaturally 
sustained. After forty days, according 
to the design of the Spirit, he hunger- 
ed, in order that the Devil might have 
an opportunity of bringing against him 
his greatest power as a tempter. 

5. When the tempter came to 
hiim. This does not necessarily indi- 
cate the first assault of the Devil, the 
correct translation being, And the tempter 
came, etc. Both Mark and Luke inti- 
mate that Jesus was tempted during 
the forty days, Mark 1: 13; Luke 4: 2. 
In those recorded we have the kinds of 
temptation to which he was exposed; 
and being the last, they were the most 
signal, forming the climax of all that pre- 
ceded. In them we have the three prin- 
ae forms of temptation, thelust_of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, i yon e" 16° They run 
aralicl! with the temptation of our 
first parents in the garden : “When the 
woman saw that the tree was_good_ for 
food, that it was pleasant to the eyes, 
anda tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof and 
did eat,” Gen. 3: 6. Intl 


vior is tempted _to_unbeliet and selfish- 
ness; in the second, to.presumption 
i ; in the third, to_ambition 
and. 


ou be the son of God. This 
temptation had doubtless some refer- 
ence to the declaration at his baptism, 
“This is my beloved Son.” We need 
not suppose that the Deyil fully under- 

0d his divinity or his Messiahship. 


e had doubtless known something of | 


his history and heard the voice of the 
Father at his baptism. 
God could be applied to angels, and to 
the spiritual children of God, the tempt- 
er might easily have been in doubt. 
He had, however, witnessed enough to 
know that Jesus was a remarkable per- 


sonage, possibly divine. , The language 
in the Sheimar ie worthy of close study. 


Son is emphatic, but has not the article 
aes 


he first, our Sa- | 


But as Son of | 


before it, as in the title The Son of God, 
so often applied to the Messiah. The 
tempter thus lays emphasis not on his 


Messiahship, but on Jas Sonship The 
a 5 . eae teeta 
expression is equivalent to, Tf thou _be 


Go@s Son, hence, possessed of extra- 
ordmary and supernatural powers, ete. 
If thou. He would have him doubt 
the reality of his Sonship, and also dis- 
trust his Father. As if he had said, 
““Use the means at your disposal to 
supply your wants, instead of depend- 
ing on God, whom you call yo a- 
ther, but who appears to have forgotten 
you; command that these stones be made 
bread; and 


hunger, and"? 
dence™ of your Sonship.”’ hus the 
tempter would lead him both to distrust 


God, and exercise a selfish principle. _ 
4. It is writtén. s Jésus is 
tempted as a man, so does he meet the 
tempter as a man. He meets every 
temptation exactly as any one else 
might meet it, by the simple and appro- 
priate use of God’s word. To have per- 
formed a miracle would have been con- 
trary to his uniform principle of action. 
With him miracles were for the thon6r? 
of his Father, for the good of others, 
and for confirming his mission and doc- 


thus you_will satisfy your. 
“the same time your eyi- 


trine : he never performed one towefend >) 


or€elicveshimself, ch. 20: 28; 26: 53, 54. 
As a prophet he had been led by the 
Spirit to fasting, and it became him to 
wait, and not to relieve himself by a mi- 
racle, unless divinely directed. 

Man shall not live, etc. In the. 
passage here cited (Deut. 8: 3), Moses 
tells the people that God, by giving them 
manna, had taught them that life could 
| be sustained not only by bread but by 
;any thing he might appoint for that 
| purpose. And Jesus, in quoting it, 
| shows his reliance on his heavenly Fa- 
ther’s care, and his determination to 
seek no means to sustain life but such 
as God should appoint. . 

Every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. What- 
ever God may appoint, or by what- 


s 


y 


rd 
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5 Then the devil taketh him up “into the holy city, ™Ne. 11.1, 18; Is. 
6 and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, and 4: ?s Rev. 11.2 


saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 


thyself down: for it is written, 
angel charge concerning thee: 
they shall bear thee up, lest at 


. Pg, 34.7, 20; 91. 


= * He shall give his i 12. 


and in their hands 
any time thou dash 


ever means he pleases, John 4: 32, 34. 
In the expression, mouth of God, we 
have an example of a figurative mode 
of speaking, common in Scripture, by 
which terms proper to the bodily 
frame and to the soul of man are 
applied to God, Gen. 6: 6; Ex. 33: 23; 
Ezek.5:13. It should be noticed that 
Jesus makes no reference to his divine 
sonship. Throughout these tempta- 
tions, he acts on the full assurance that 
he is the Son of God, and yet speaks 
with all the humility and with all the holy 
and unselfish principle becoming him, 
asSonof Man. He was not your upon 
to prove his divine nature to Satan; 
‘auch less to ‘perform a miracle at his 
suggestion. Thus_in_ the first tempta- 
tion, Satan tempted Jesus.through the 
Boars petite. And thus he ap 


proaches 
_fmankin everywhere. _ By. this. means 
drunkards, gluttons, and” Gdebauchees 


y haye_became his prey. 


5. Then. Luke places this temp- 
tation last, but this word then seems to 
fix the order. Luke seems here less 


careful about the order of time, and con- | 


nects the temptations by simply the con- 
junction and. Our Lord’s answer, ver. 
10, “Get thee hence,’ ete., evidently 
points to the conclusion of the tempta- 
tions. This is one of many instances of 
unimportant diversity, and yet substan- 
tial agreement, between the Evangelists, 
which go to confirm the truthfulness of 
their narrative, Luke 4: 3, 5, 9. 
The deviltaketh him. A marvel- 
ous posyer was granted the tempter till 
esus uttered the words, Gét the jiénce. 
Nothing can be determined from these 
words as" to“ whether the devil did, or 
did not, “transport him through the 
air. Luke’s Tangiace (Luke 4 9) fe 
brought him, favors the latter _supposi- 
tion. But +dth Evangelists leave no 
doubt that the Devil exerted certain 
power over Jesus in going to Jerusalem. 
He went there, and to the pinnacle of 
, the temple, not of his own accord 
| merely, though not against his will, but 


(through the power permitted the devil. 


{ 

As the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip (Acts 8: 39), so the devil may 
have borne away Jesus. The holy 
city. Jerusalem, so called as the 
| place where the temple was situated, 
and the public worship of God was per- 
formed, See Isa. 48: 2; Dan. 9 : 24, 
| Modern Jerusalem is called by the 
Arabs El] Kuds, “the holy.” A pins« 
nacle of the temple was some very 
high point of the temple buildings, 
probably either Solomon’s porch on the 
east side, which overlooked the valley of 
Jehoshaphat or Kidron, or the eleva- 
tion of the middle portion of the 
southern portico, looking down at a 
fearful height of about six hundred 
feet into the valley of Hinnom. The 
latter, which Josephus dés¢ribes as a 
dizzy height, is the most probable. For 
further on the temple, see on ch. 21: 
12.- The word translated temple both 
here and in Luke means not the temple 
proper, but the whole sacred inclosure, 
the temple buildings. % 

6. Cast thyself down. Having 
failed in leading Jesus to distrust the 
provigeace of his Father, the tempter 
would induce him to presume upon it. 
Failing to produce selfishness, by ad- 
dressing the etite, he would now 
lead him to€vain T vai 
Haying also been “D. word 
of God>~he-attempts to use the same 
weapon in overcoming Jesus : “Tf thou 
be the son of God, cast thyself down 
from this dizzy height: it can not hurt 
thee; for thou art under thy Father’s 
care, and it is in accordance with his 
will; for it is written, ete. It will be also 
a miracle worthy of thee, and a strik- 
| ing proof of thy sonship ; and becoming 
| known, will attract the people after 
\thee.”’ He Shall give his angels 
‘charge. This passage (Ps. 91: 11, 12) 
expresses the care of divine providence 
over the righteous. And the inference 
| was, that if such a promise had been 
| granted to all righteous persons, it 

would certainly apply more forcibly to 
the Son of God. But the devil both 


| 
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7 thy foot against a stone.’ 


Jesus said unto him, It 


is written again, °‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord «pen. ¢ 16 
thy God.’ a 
8 Again, the devil taketh him up into into an 


exceeding high mountain, and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them; 

9 and saith unto him, ? All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 


P John 14, 30; 2 
son 4.4; Eph. 2. 


aJam. 4.7; 1 Pet. 
5. 9. 


misquotes it and misapplies it. He 
omits an important part, ‘“‘ Keep thee in 
all thy ways,’’ that is, the ways along 
which God’s providence leads the be- 
liever. “To apply such a promise to acts 
‘Of Fashness, vanity, and _ostentation,_ 
would be to “tempt the Lord thy God.” 
7. It is written again. Jesus 
still as a man combais the Devil by the 
right use of Scripture: It is worthy of 
“yotice that he does not correct the 
Devil’s false quotation and misapplica- 
tion of Scripture; but simply shows 
the Devil’s false position by quoting an- 
other passage. What you advise can 
not be right; for it is contrary to an- 
other portion of God’s words, and his 
truth can not be contradictory. 
~~ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy Ged, Deut. 6: 16. The word 


tempt here means to put on trial, put 
to the proof, to ar Tints i Gen, 
22:1, God is said to have tempted 
Abraham, in other words, he put his 
faith and obedience on trial, he tested 
them. So the Israelites tempted God at 
Massah, by asking water to drink, and 
asking in such a spirit that they would 
judge, from the reception given to their 
request, ‘“ whether the Lord was among 
them or not,’’ Ex. 17: 2-7. In the ap- 
plication of this passage, our Savior in- 
timates that he should not put God on 
trial, by exercising a presumptuous con- 
fidence or by needlessly testing his vera- 
city. In every tri ed with 

_ the path of duty he could trust God; 
| but he would not put himself needlessly 

into dangerous circumstances, and thus 
trifle with his promises. 

8. Again. Failing in his second 
assault, the Devil now changes his tac- 
tics. Heno longer commences with, 
Tf thou be the Son of God ; but as Satan, 
the great adversary of Christ’s kingdom, 
he would lure Jesus with ambition_to 
renounce God and worship him. He 
would make him a false Christ, such’ 
a Messiah as the worldly Jews expected, 


a temporal prince with universal do- 
minion. 

An exceeding high mountain. 
What mountain, can not be determined. 
Some suggest Nebo, from one of whose 
summits, namely, Pisgah, Mosés had”a 
view of the promised land, Deut. 34: 
14. Others suggest the Mount “of™ 
Olives, or one of the high summits north 
of Jericho. Tradition says Mount Quar- 
antania, on the northern boundary of the 
plain of Jericho. 

All the kingdoms of the world. 
Not merely Palestine (the term world 
has often a restricted meaning. Acts 
11:28; Rom. 1: 8), but also the hea- 
then world, over which Satan exercised 
spiritual dominion. From the lofty 
elevation the kingdoms or tetrarchies of 
Palestine, and adjacent regions, could be 
seen, and the more distant empires of the 
world might be suggested by the tempt- 
er. The force of the words, Showeth 
him all, ete., rather demand _ that 
these kingdoms should haye come up 
before his vision. That there was some- 
thing supernatural in this, agrees with 
Luke, who says that the Devil showed 
all the kingdoms of the world in a mo- 
ment of time. 

And the glory of them. The 
rich countries, large cities, splendid pala- 
Ces, Cte. 

9, All these will I give thee. 8a- 
tan now appears in his character as “the 

rince of this world,’ (John 12:31; 
eroUoetOm tes COLTS +4). mete 
showed himself also the father of lies, 
(Johi8+ 44); for he had nothing but 
usurped power; the kingdoms of the 
world were not his by right, but Christ’s | 
(Ps. 2: 8), and therefore he could not 
give them. 

Fall down and worship me. See 
on Matt. 2:2. Satan wished him to 
fall down and do“hiny homage, which 
would be an acknowledgment of his 
authority and his right to give him_ the 
kingdoms of the world. It would also 
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10 Then saith Jesus unto him, 4 Get thee hence, * Sa- 
tan: for it is written, ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’ 

11. Thenthe devil leaveth him; and, behold, ‘angels 


came and ministered unto him. 


Our Lord’s ministry in Galilee ; the call of Peter, Andrei, 
First general preaching tour. 


James, and John. 


12 "NOW when Jesus had heard that * John was 


r { Chr. 21.1; Job 
1. 6 


Jos. 24. 14; 1 
Sam. 7%. 3. 

t Lk. 22. 43; Heb. 
1. 6, 14. 


u Mk. 1.14; Lk. 4. 
14; John 4, 1-3. 
x Lk. 3. 20; 4. 16- 
31; John 4. 43. 


LUTTE Otay, 
expressed by worship me. Our Lord 
was thus tempted not only to secular 
power and ambition, but also to devil- 
Worship, idolatry. : 
“10. Get thee hence, Satan. Jesus 
openly rebukes and repels bim, not 
that he did not know him before, but 
because the tempter had openly mani- 
fested himself and made such a bold 
disclosure of his object. Tre thought 
of grasping at ¢emporal powen, of wor- 


shiping Satan, and beiag~a temporal 


be paid to any other. 
worship the Lord thy God. Again 
Jesus answers as a man, * For it is writ- 
ten,” citing Deut. 6: 13. Thus does the 


Savior each time honor the written 
word, resting upon it with unwavering 
faith, from which there couid be no ap- 
peal; and thus does he show us how to 
resist the Devil. The richness and the 
power of the divine truth aré rémarka- 
bly shown, from the fact that the Sa- 
vior found within the compass of a 
few verses enougi to repel all the as- 
saults of the Devil. 

“Ti Then the devil leaveth him. 
Luke adds (4:13) “ fora season.” 
How often the devil assaulted nim se- 
cretly, or through others, we know not; 
but he certainly renewed his attacks 
‘near the termination of our Savior’s 
ministry on earth. See Luke 22: 53; 
“John 14 : 30. 


The meaning is well | 


Ministering 


{ 

(Wictory.” — OLSHAUSEN. Minis! 

| spirits had left him to meet the Devil 
alone. Yet they were anxious specta- 
tors, and no sooner is Satan vanquished, 
than they hasten to rejoice with Jesus 
and minister to his wants. Some sup- 
pose that they supplied him with food, 
as the angels did Elijah, Kings 19: 5, 

6. But_as the angels appeared and 

strengthened Jesas~in “Gethsemane; 

(Luke 22>: 43), so here we must not 

limit their ministration to the supply of 

material food, but refer it principally, 

if not altogether, to imparting conso- 

lation of soul and supernatural _ andy 
heavenly support. Heb. 1: 14. 

12-19. Jesus BEGINS HIS MINISTRY 
;/ IN GALILEE, Mark 1:14 15; Luke 
4: 14-80. Between the last paragraph 
| and this a considerable interval occurs. 
| On the return of Jesus from the temp- 
tation, John gave renewed testimony to 
his Messiahship, and the day following 
pointed him out to two of his disciples, 
| Andrew and probably John. Andrew 
brings Peter to Jesus, John 1 ; 29-42. 
| Jesus calls Philip and returns to Galilee ; 


.| Philip finds Nathanael, and brings him 


_to Jesus, John 1: 43-51. Three days 
| after was the marriage in Cana; then 
| Jesus visits Capernaum, remaining afew 

days, after which he goes up to Jerusalem 
_ to the passover, and drove the traders 
|out of the temple, John. 2: 1-25. 
| Nicodemus visits him at night; Jesus 
‘leaves Jerusalem, but tarries in Judea, 
makes disciples, and receives further tes- 
_timony from John, who was baptizing 
| in Anon, John 3: 1-36. ; 
| 12. John was cast into prison. 

Literally, John was delivered up, that is, 


The angels came and | for confinement. He was imprisoned 
ministered. ‘The Sayior here ap-| by Herod Antipas, son of Herod the 
pears standing between the two worlds | Great, in the castle of Machvrus, a for. 
of Tight. and darsness.. As the hostile | tress on the eastern shore of the Dead 
powers fled, heavenly powers surround- | Sea. This took place probably in the an- 
‘ed him, “and joined in celebrating the | tumn of 780 from the founding of Rome, 
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13 cast into prison, he departed into Galilee, 


And 


leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast, in the borders of Zab- 


about eight to twelve months after the 
baptism of Jesus. See on ch. 14: 5-5; 
and John 4: 35. John’s ministry had con- 
tinued abont eighteen months. 
parted inte Galilee. Jesus retired 


He de. | 


to Galilee, probably jirst, because, hav- | 


ing preached the Gospel a few months 
in Judea, he was becoming sufficiently 
known, and he did not wish at present 
to increase the jealousy of the Pharisees 
by further success. He was aware that 
his growing popularity was exciting 
their envy and ill-will, which he wished 
at present to avoid, John4:1. And se 
cond, because he would take advantage 
of the impressions made by the min- 
istry of John on the people there, 


which would be rather increased than ; 


diminished by the treatment he was re- 
ceiving at the hand of Herod. He 
eould also labor the more quietly in 
Galilee, than in Judea where the scribes, 
Pharisees, and priests held general sway. 
All parts of the country, too, must en- 
joy his labors. 

On this journey, probably, he passes 
through Samaria, and converses with a 
woman of Sychar at Jacob’s weli, and 
many Samaritans believe on him, Join 
4:442. Arriving in Galilee, he again 
visits Cana, where he heals the son of a 
nobleman lying ill at Capernaum, (John 
4:46-54). Exercises his ministry in 
the synagogues of Galilee, and goes to 
Nazareth. 
that it was four months before the har- 
vest, the first-fruits of which were pre- 
sented on the second day of the paschal 
week. The journey, therefore, was pro- 
bably performed in the latter part of 
November, or early in December. 

13. And leaving Nazareth. Luke 

ives an account of our Savior’s visit 
to Nazareth, and the persecution he re- 
ceived of his townsmen, Luke 4 : 16- 
30. Hence he left Nazareth and came 
and dwelt in Capernaum, made it 
the principal place of his residence, Luke 
4:81. Capernaum was the name of a 
fountain (Josephus, Jew. War, iii. 10, 
8), and a town situated on the north- 
west shore of the sea of Galilee, on the 
borders of the tribes of Zebulun and 
Naphtali. It was a thriving commer- 
cial place on the road from Damascus 


to the Mediterranean. This seems to 
have been the principal residence of 
Christ during the three years of his 
ministry. “Itis called his own city,” 
ch. 9:14. Its name was appropriate 
for his dwelling-place, meaning Village 
af Nahum, or consolation. It was also 
the residence of Andrew, Peter, James, 
and John, who were natives of Bethsai- 
da (John 1: 44), and probably of Mat- 
thew. Its present complete desolation 
iorcibly illustrates our Lord’s denuncia- 
tion in ch. 11: 28. Its name and site 
are lost. 

The most probable suppositions con- 
cerning the site of Capernaum are as 
follows: (1) Dr. Robinson supposes it 
to haye been at Ahan Minych, on the 
northern borders of the fine plain of 
Gennesaret, about five miles from the 
Jordan, where there is a copious foun- 
tain, and ruins of some extent still re- 
main. In favor of this site, it may be 
said, It is on high ground (ch. 11: 


/23), near the shore, in the land of Gen- 


nesaret, and well located for a custom- 
house, on the highway between Je- 
rusalem and Damaseus. Lieutenant 
Kitchener and Selah Merrill (1877) 
favor this site. See on Mark 1: 21. 


'(2) But Dr. Thomson and others place 


From John 4: 85 we learn | 
' enters the lake. 


‘than that of Christ. 


the site near the head of the lake at 
Teal Hum, about three miles north of 
khan Minych, and about the same dis- 
tance from the point where the Jordan 
Jt is argued that //um 
is the closing syllable of Capernaum, 
and that its first part Caphar, which 


' sionifies a village, has given place to 


7al, meaning a site or ancient ruin. 
But no fountain is found nearer than 
two miles. Tradition of Jews and 
Arabs, however, fixes Capernaum here. 
Recent excavations have brought to 
light extensive ruins, among which is 8 
synagogue in a fine state of preser- 
yation, and belonging to an age earlier 
It is probably one 
in which Jesus taught, and possibly per- 
formed miracles, but whether at Caper- 
naum is still uncertain. 

Upon the sea-coast. By the sea 
of Galilee. Zabulon and Neph- 
thalim. The Greek form of the 
Hebrew Zebulun and Naphtali, two 
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ulon and Nephthalim: ¥that it might be fulfilled 


Y LK. 22. 37; 24. 44. 


which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 


15 7‘ The land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim, 


z Ts. 9. 1, 2. 


by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of 
16 the Gentiles; * the people which sat in darkness « £ 42, %; Lk, 2. 


saw great light; and to them which sat in the 


3) 


region and shadow of death light is sprung up.’ 


tribes of the Israelites, which, in the di- 
vision of the land by Joshua, obtained 
their lots in the neighborhood of the 
sea of Galilee, Josh. 19: 10, 17, 82, 84. 

14. That it might be fulfilled, 
ete. See note ch. 1: 22. The predic- 
tion is found in Isa. 9:1, 2. It is freely 
quoted from the Hebrew in a somewhat 
abbreviated form, and was a prophecy 
having direct reference to the Messiah. 
Matthew points to its fulfillment in the 
residence of Jesus at Capernaum, and 
his ministry there and in the surround- 
ing regions. The idea of the prediction 
was, that the most despised regions of 
Palestine would enjoy the greatest 
splendor of that light which was to 
lighten the nations and be the glory of 
Israel, Luke 2 : 32. 

15. The land of Zabulon and 
the land of Nephthalim. The 
northern portion of Palestine is here 
designated, by the tribes which inhabited 
it, Zabulon, being the most southern 
and eastern. It is then designated by 
its position, by the way of the sea, 
the country near, adjacent to the Sea 
of Galilee; Naphtali alone, of the two, 
touched the Sea of Galilee. Beyond 
Jordan. Extending northward beyond 
the sources of the Jordan. Galilee 
of the Gentiles, or of the nations, 
Isa. 9:1. The Jews distinguished 
other peuple from themselves by calling 
\them the nations, or Gentiles. Galilee 
was a Hebrew name, meaning a ring or 
circle, and was probably first given to a 
small “circuit”? among the mountains 
of Naphtali (Josh. 20:7), where were 
situated the twenty towns given by 
Solomon to Hiram, King of Tyre; 1 
Kings9:11, The name may contain an 
allusion to one or more of the circular 
plains of those mountains. It came 
afterward to be applicd to the whole 
northern province of the land of Tsrael, 
between Phoenicia and Samaria, the Jor- 
dan and the Mediterranean. It was 
divided into two parts, upper or nor- 
thern, lower or southern. The northern 


portion is here specially designated 
“Galilee of the Gentiles,’? because it 
bordered on territories inhabited by 
Gentiles, and especially because it was 
itself inhabited by a mixed population. 
According to the testimony of Strabo 
and others it was inhabited by Egyp- 
tians, Arabians, and Pheenicians. t 
was near to Tyre and Sidon. Beyond 
Jordan may mean beside Jordan, in 
the vicinity of Jordan; but to refer it to 
the eastern side of the river is out of the 
question, as the name “Galilee of the 
Gentiles’’ is but the designation of 
Zabulon and Naphtali. It is, however, 
better to refer the phrase beyond Jordan, 
with Lange, to the region beyond the 
source of the Jordan, as the territory of 
Naphtali extended thither. 

16. The people which sat in 
darkness. An expression represent- 
ing the ignorance and spiritual degra- 
dation of the people, 1 Thes. 5: 5. 
“The verb fo sit aptly denotes a sluggish 
solitude.’ —BENGEL. Saw great light. 
Enjoyed the instruction of the Saviour, 
who was “the light of the world.”’ 

The region and shadow of 
death. The shadowy region of death. 
This phrase expressed in a stronger 
manner the same ideas as darkness in the 
former part of the verse. Shadow of 
death is equivalent to death shade, such 
a dismal darkness as that which reigns 
in the region of the dead; the deepest 
night (compare Job 10: 21, 22). Such 
were the spiritual destitution and the 
spiritual ignorance of the people. Light 
is sprung up. Christ has commenc- 
edthere his ministry. There is here 
a gradation or climax. The spiritual 
ignorance and destitution of the people 
is expressed first by darkness, then by 
region of the shadow of death; 
so the instruction and ministry of 
Jesus is expressed first by the light the 
people saw ; then the light is represented 
as already sprung up, shedding upon 
the people its rays of knowledge, peace, 
and joy. It could be said of the people 
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17 >From that time Jesus began to preach, and to 


> Mk. 1. 14,15; Lk. 
4,14,15; Johu4. 


say, Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 43. 45 


18 


¢ John 1. 42. 
© 1 Cor. 1, 27-29. 


‘And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw <« Mk.1. 16-20; Lk. 
twe brethren, Simon “called Peter, and Andrew his ,° 4" 
brother, casting a net into the sea: for * they were 


of Northern Galilee that they lived in 
spiritual darkness; because, jirst, they 
were far distant from Jerusalem and 
the temple, the centre of Jewish reli- 
gious worship; second, they contract- 
ed much that was impure from their 
heathen neighbors; and third, of their 
mixed population. Isaiah (ch. 8: 22; 
9:1) had foretold that the tribes of Za- 
bulon and Naphtali should be reduced 
to avery degraded state. That northern 
district was peculiarly expused both to 
the debasing influence of Gentile super- 
stition, and to the attacks of foreign 
enemies, who commonly entered Pales- 
tine from the north, 2 Kings 15 : 29. 
Yet here in this region Christ especially 
manifested himself by his doctrines and 
his miracles. Their degraded condition 
made their need of salvation the greater, 
while their freedom from the narrow 
prejudices and the rigid practices of the 
inhabitants of Southern Palestine fitted 
them to attend more freely to the 
Gospel, 

17. From that time. From the 
time he heard John was cast into 
prison, ver. 12. Jesus had indeed visit- 
ed Galilee, stopping a while at Cana 
and Capernaum (John 2: 1-12), before 
John was cast into prison; but now 
the ministry of his forerunner having 
ceased, he took up and carried forward 
the teachings of John, proclaiming, Re- 

ent; for the kingdom of heaven 
isathand. He began by preaching 
repentance. See on ch. 3:2. In this 
preaching of our Savior, we see a step 
after John in the unfolding and devel- 
oping of the kingdom of God. The king- 
dom of heaven was really at hand, actual- 
ly present and represented in the person 
and preaching of our Lord, Mark 1: 15. 

18-22, Four DISCIPLES ARE CALLED 
BY THE SEA OF GALILEE, to be his | 
constant attendants : Peter and Andrew, | 
James and John, Mark 1 : 14-20. 

18. Sea of Galilee. Called also the 
Sea of Tiberias, from a city built by 
Herod Antipas, on the south-west shore, 
and named in honor of the Emperor 
Tiberius (John 6:1; 21:1); the Lake 
of Gennesaret (Luke 5; 1); and, in the | 


| expanse of water @ sea. 


Old Testament, the Sea of Chinnereth, 


from a city and small district on the 
western shore, Num. 34: 11. It is 
twelve and one half miles long, six 
broad, and 165 feet deep. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by hills, more 
broken on the western side, from 500 
to nearly 2000 feet high. Its waters are 
pure and sweet, and abound in fish. 
The Jordan, with a marked current, 
passes through the middle of the lake. 
According to Lieutenant Lynch, it is 653 
feet below the Mediterranean. It lay 
in a region the most populous in Pales- 
tine. Many populous towns once stood 
on its shores—such as Tiberias, Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, Chorazin, ete.; but 
these with their commerce are gone. 
Tiberias and Magdala are the only in. 
habited spots. It is subject, as in the 
days of our Savior, to sudden squalls 
and whirlwinds, owing, proLably, to the 
high surrounding hills. An old little 
boat is said to be the sole representative 
of the fleets that once coveredits waters. 
It was usual for the Jews to call every 
Luke, whose 
geographical terms are always more dis- 
tinctive, calls it generally a lake. By 
this sea Jesus walked, not listlessly, but 
for the purpose of preaching the king- 
dom of God, and calling certain ones to 
be his ministers. Simon called Peter. 
Simon is contracted from Simeon, and 
means hearkening ; Peter signifies @ rock, 
or stone, and had been previously given 
by our Lord to Simon, Jobn 1: 42. 
This name was given him in allusion to 
his hardy character, noted for decision 
and boldness, and to the most conspicu- 
ous position he should hold among the 
Apostles, in subordination to Christ, 
as one of the great foundations of the 
Church. Andrew. It is uncertain 
whether he was the elder brother of 
Peter. Casting a net into the sea. 
A casting-net, distinguished from the 
larve hauling-net mentioned in ch. 13: 
47. They were just commencing their 
day’s or night’s labor, and hence their 
instantly following Christ was the more 
significant. It was common to fish in 
the night, John 21 ; 144, 
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19 fishers. And he saith unto them, Follow me, and ‘ ae 11; Ac. 

20 ‘I will make you fishers of men. And -they « Mk 10.93; Gal. 
straightway left their nets, and followed him. 1. 16. 

21 And going on from thence, he saw other two ern 19, 20; Lk. 


brethren, James the son of Ze ebe sdee, and John his 
Zebedee their father, 


brother, in a ship with 
2. ing their nets ; 


lowed him. 
And * Jesus went 


and he called them. 
immediately left the ship and their father, and fol- 


about all Galilee, ! teaching in 


mend- 


And ' they i ch. 10. 37; Deu. 
33. 8, 9. 
k Ac, 10. 38. 
1 ch. 9. 35; Mk. 1. 
39; Lk. 4.15, 44. 


19. Follow me. 
hither! behind me, or 
my disciples, my 
proclaimers of my gospel. They had 
previously recognized Jesus as the 
Messiah (John 1: 41, 42), but had con- 
tinued to follow their occupation as 
fishermen. This helps to explain why 
they were now so ready to arise and 
follow Jesus. ‘They had before been 
called to follow him as his disciples ; 
but now they were expressly called as 
his servants, messengers, or ministers, 
and they become his constant attend- 
ants; although afterward they some- 
times went out to fish, when they were 
near their homes, Luke 5:1-11. Thus 
they were called, first, 
general (John 1 : 35-42 ; Second, as con- 
stant atte ndants, ministers, ev angelists; 
third, among the twelve Apostles, Luke 
On: 14-16; compare Matt. 10 : 2-4 
Luke’s account (ch. 5: 1-11) probably 
refers to an event later than this, though 
not long after. See on Luke 5 : me 
Fishers of men. Preachers of the 
gospel; winners of souls to Christ. 
Their former secular calling served as an 
emblem of their higher spir ritual ¢: alling. 

20. They immediately leave their nets, 
forsake their calling, and follow Jesus ; 
thus showing obedience, sincerity, and 

| faith. : 

21. James the son of Zebedee. 
The mention of James tirst, and also as 
the son of Zebedee, and then of John 
as the brother of James, leads to the 
conclusion that James was the elder 
brother. John had probably before 
believed in Jesus as the Messiah; he 
was doubtiess the one who went with 
Andrew to the dwelling of our Lord, 

a did not then give up 


John 1: 
his oeeuvation, but doubtless was mueh 
with Jesus, and witnessed the events 


recorded in the second, third, and fourth 


Literally, 


attendants, 


£39. 


Come 
Come after ime, as 
and the | 


chapters of his gospel. Mending their 
nets. They were preparing their nets 
for their day’s or night’s labor, 

22. Like Andrew and Peter, they 
immediately obeyed the call of Jesus. 
How beautiful to see brothers going 
hand in hand in the service of the 
Lord. But they not only left their nets, 
but also their father Zebedee. They 
were young men. John lived seventy 
years after this, and died at Ephesus, 


about a.p. 100. James was put to death 


ye. 


as disciples in | 


by Herod, about a.v. 44, and was the first 
martyr among the ‘Apostles, Acts 12: 
It is just to infer from the narra- 
tive that Zebedee gave his consent to 
their leaving. 


23-25. JESUS MAKES HIS FIRST CIR- 


| curr oF GALILER, with his disciples, 


preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and working miracles. While the scene 
of John’s gospel was principally in 
Judea and at Jerusalem, that of. the 
first three gospels was ‘principally in 
Galilee. In this brief and vivid deserip- 
tion we have a specimen of the many 
similar preaching excursions of our 
Savior throughout Galilee during his 
ministry there. The Evangelist sketches 
the character of his ministry prepara- 


tory to giving his sermon on_ the 
mount. Compare Mark 1: 35-39; Luke 
4: 42-14. 


25. Jesus went about all Galilee. 
Having called certain disciples to be 
his constant attendants, he goes forth 
on a preaching tour, Galilee included 
all the northern part of Palestine, lying 
west of Jordan and north of Samaria. 
Originally the name was applied to a 
small tract bordering on the northern 
limits, Josh. 20: 7; 21 : 32; 1 Kings 
9: 11. In the time of Christ it was 
divided into Upper and Lower, occupy- 
ing the region above-named, the for- 
mer 4 mountainous country, the latter 
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their synagogues, and preaching ™ the Gospel of the 


mTs, 61. 1-3; Mk. 
1. 14; Eph. 2. 17. 


partly level. 
(Josephus, Jewish War, iii. 3, 2), and 
contained four hundred and four towns 
and villages. The inhabitants were brave 
and industrious, although other Jews 
looked down upon them as seditious, un- 


i 


It was thickly inhabited | 


polished, both in their manners and Jan- | 


guage, and impure from contact with 


the heathen, Luke 13:1; 23:6; John | 


1:47; 7: 52; Mark 14: 70; see note on 
ver. 15. 

Teaching in their synagogues. 
Here we get a glimpse of the style of 
our Lord’s ministry. He taught; enter- 
ed the synagogues, and, like a Jewish 
teacher or rabbi, expounded the Scrip- 
tures and instructed the people. Syna- 
gogue means assembly, congregation, and 
is applied both to a religious gathering 
having certain judicial powers (Luke 8: 
41; 12:11; 21:12; Acts 9: 2), and to 
the place where the Jews met for their 
public worship on ordinary occasions, 
eh. 6:2, 5; Luke 7: 5. Synagogues 
appear to have been first introduced 
during the Babylonish captivity, when 
the people, deprived of their usual rites 
of worship, assembled on the Sabbath 
to hear the law read and expounded. 
See Neh. 8: 1-8. Jewish tradition gives 
them an earlier origin, and Deut. 31 : 
1J, and Ps. 74: 8, are cited as evidences 


of it; the former passage does not ne- | 
cessarily imply it; the latter was evi- | 


dently written after the destruction of 


the temple by the Chaldeans, and may | 
‘on a platform toward the western end. 


mean either that the enemies had put an 
end to all the holy assemblies, by burn- 
ing the temple; or it may refer to the 
burning of other places in a certain sense 
sacred, as Ramah, Bethel, Gilgal, etc., dis- 
tinguished as seats of the prophets, and 
where religious assemblies were some- 
times held, 2 Chron. 17: 9; 2 Kings 4: 
28; 1 Sam. 10: 5-11. In the days of 
Jesus there was a synagogue in almost 
every town in Palestine, and wherever 
Jews resided; and in the larger towns, 
several, It is said that there were not 


In the synagogues prayers were offer- 
ed, the law and the prophets were read 
and expounded. After the reading of 
the Scriptures, the heads of the syna- 
gogues desired such learned and grave 
persons as might be present to ad- 
dress the people. Our Savior and the 
Apostles constantly availed themselves 
of this privilege. The times of meeting 
at the synagogues were the Sabbath and 


| feast days; and afterward on the second 


and fifth days of the week. Each syna- 
gogue had a community, with its presi- 
dent or ruler (Luke 8 : 49; 18: 14; 
Acts 18 : 8,17) and elders (Luke 7 : 3-5), 
who might chastise (ch. 10: 17; Acts 
22:19; 26:11) or expel (John 9: 34) 


| an offender. “See also Mark 5 : 22, and 


Acts 13 : 15, where the ruler and elders 
appear to be spoken of indiscriminately 
as rulers, Itought to be added that it is 
not a matter of certainty how far or 
how perfect was the organization of the 
synagogue in the time of Christ. Its 
organization was probably somewhat 
changed and developed after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans. 

Synagogues were generally built on 


| eminences, and in imitation of the tem- 


ple, with a centre building supported by 
pillars, with courts and porches. In the 
centre building or chapel were a pulpit, 
lamps, and a chest for keeping the 
sacred books. It was filled up with 
seats, fronting the pulpit, which stood 


Behind the pulpit were the high seats of 
honor, the “chief seats,” where the 
Scribes and Pharisees loved to sit facing 
the people, ch. 23: 6. 

The officiating person stood while 
reading the Scriptures; but when he and 
others expounded them, they did it 


| sitting, Luke 4: 20. 


less then four hundred and sixty or eyen | 


four hundred and eighty synagogues in , 
' Acts 13: 82; Rom. 10: 15; 1 Thes. 3: 


Jerusalem. When the Jews were not able 
or not permitted to have asynagogue in 
a town, they had their place of prayer 
outside the town, usually near a stream 
or the sea-shore, for the convenience of 
ablution, ae 16: 15, 


Preaching. Announcing publicly, 
publishing orally, see ch. 3:2. Gose 
pel. Good news, glad tidings. Thus, 


it is translated in Luke 8: 1, “showing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of 
God:” also in Luke 1 : 195—2-: 10; 
6. Our English word Gospel, when 
traced back to its original meaning, 
resembles the Greek word thus trans- 
lated. It is derived from the Saxon 
words god, good, and spell, history, story. 
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kingdom, " and healing all manner of sickness and ® Mk. 1. 34. 


24 all manner of disease among the people 
went throughout all Syria. 


his fame 


Aud 
And they 


brought unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were 


and was thus equivalent to 


tidings, 
Our Savior not only taught, 


good news. 


expounded Seripture, and instructed the | 


people in the synagogue, but he an- 
nounced publicly, wherever he went, 
the glad tidings that the kingdom of 
heaven, the reign or administr ration of 
the Messiah, was at hand. For an illus- 
tration of his teachings and preaching 
the glad tidings, see “Luke 4 : 16-30. 
On kingdom of heaven, see ch. 3: 2 
Healing all manner of sick= 
ness. 
ing with miracles, which were evidences 
of his Messiahship, and of the truthful- 
ness of his word. Disease. Every 
infirmity among the people. 

4. His fame went through- 
out all Syria. Mark (ch. 1 : 28) says, 
“all the region round about Galilee. 22 
In the New Testament, Syria is the Ro- 
man province of which Northern Pales- 
tine was the south-western part, extend- 
ing north and north-east of Palestine, 
and lying between the Mediterranean on 
the west, and the Euphrates on the east. 
His fame, the report of his ministry, 
especially of his wonderful works, 
spread throughout this region, espe cially 
all along the “fr equented ‘toute between 
Damascus and the Mediterranean sea, 
by the way of the Sca of Galilee. 

All sick people. All that were sick 
in the region through which he passed, 
in the vieinities where he was preaching. 
The ailments of these sick people are 
immediateiy specified, “divers diseases 
and torments, » “Hossessed with devils,” 


“lunatic,” and “palsy.”’ Torments. 
Diseases attended with excruciating 
pain. Possessed with Devils. Pos- 


sessed with demons. An inferior order 
of evil spirits subject to Satan, their 
prince, ch. 9: 34; 25: 41; Rev. 12: 9, 
The original Scriptures recognize but 
one devil, but many demons. The 
sacred writers in thus speaking did not 
merely use the common and popular 
language of the Jews, without intending 
to sanction the opinion on which it was 
fonnded, but they state, as matters of 


Jesus accompanied His preach- | 


fact, that persons were actually possess- 
ed with one or more demons. Jesu 
spake to demons as to DersOmis and the 
aun cee as such (Mark 1: 25; 5: &, 
: 25); demons showed a supernatural 
pices of Jesus(ch. 8 : 29; Luke 4: 
34); they requested to enter, and were 
permitted to enter, a herd of swine (ch. 
8 : 31, 82); our Lord distinguished 
between the casting out of demons 
sae pes diseases, ch. 8:16; Mark 
2-34 ; Luke 7:21. A person might 
be ae as a result of demoniacal pos- 
session, but not every dumb person was 
possessed with a demon, ch. 9: 32, 33; 
Mark 7: 82. So nowhere is possession 
with a demon made identical with any 
one disease. Yet various mental and 
bodily disorders are attributed to the 
agency of the devil roe demons, Acts 
10: 38; Luke 9: 39, 42. The physical 
frames of individuals are represented as 
forcibly possessed by a consciousness 
and will foreign to themselves, Luke 
9: 39; 11 : 143 Mark 7 ; 25, 30. The 
Scriptures therefore teach that Satan 
and his angels, or demons, have been 
permitted to take possession of the 
bodies of some men, and inflict various 
sufferings upon them. 

To the frequent objection, How comes 
it that similar possessions do not occur 
at the present day? it may be answered, 
How is it known that they do not occur 
even now? We can not prove the nega- 
tive. It can not be said that in many 
cases of insanity and the like the malady 
may not be traced to the direct ageney 
of demons. It is, howeyer, remarkable 
that we have no cases of demoniacal 
possession recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, and none in the Epistles ef the 
New Testament; and that Josephus 
speaks of no real possessions, except 
in the generation in which Christ ex- 
ercised his ministry. Admitting, there- 
fore, that such possessions are not 
common, yet was there not a reason 
for such great external manifestations 
of Satan’s power in our Savior’s day? 
The crisis of the moral history of our 
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lunatic, and those that had the palsy; and he 


25 healed them. 


° And there followed him great mul- 


° Mk. 3. % 


titudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, 
and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from be- 


yond Jordan. 


| 
world was at hand. The devil was per- the latter to have been the disease of 


mitted to exercise unusual power in 
temptation on the souls and bodies of 
men, in order that Christ might show 
forth his power. “In the fullness of 


the centurion’s servant (ch. 8 : 6). 
Healed them. By miraculous power. 
The healing of these diseases must be 
referred to the extraordinary agency of 


time the kingdom of Satan was openly | divine power. 
displayed, that it might be openly con- | 


quered. Then, and not till then, there 
was, if J may so speak, a clear revelation 
of evil, because men were able to support 
it in the strength of the Son of God. 


The Tempter was seen in the fullness of | 


his worldly dominion at the moment he 
was met and vanquished..... In this 


| 


way the miracles on the spirit work | 


eomplete the public signs of Christ’s 
ministry.”” — Westcott, Characteristics, 
pp. 80, 81. 

As -God was manifested in the flesh, 


so may not demons have been permit- | 
| that part of Palestine occupied by the 


ted to manifest themselves among men 
and in men ? 
to show what the condition of men 
would have been without a Savior (Heb. 
2:14); possibly to show the condition 
of the finally wicked, tormented by evil 
spirits who are stronger then they. 
Lunatic. Literally Moonstruck, pro- 
bably epileptic. Epilepsy was supposed 
to become more aggravating with the in- 
crease of the moon. The term is now 
applied in English to an insane person. 


he Greek word thus translated is found | 


only twice in the New Testament (here 
and in ch. 17: 15), and is of doubtful 
meaning. As epilepsy is sometimes 
attended with insanity, that form of the 
disease may possibly be here intended. 
Palsy. A disorder which deprives the 


limbs of sensation or motion, or both, | 


and makes them useless to the patient; 
paralysis. It is applied to the paralysis 


of the whole body; to aparalysis of one | 


side of the body; to a paralysis of all 
parts below the neck; to the contrac- 
tion of the muscles in the whole or part 
of the body, as the withered hand (ch. 12: 
10); and to the cramp, which in eastern 


countries is a fearful malady—the limbs, | 


when seized with it, remain immovable, 
and the person thus afilicted resembles 
one undergoing torture. Some suppose 


Possibly it was permitted | 


_ 25. Decapolis. (Greek, deka, mean- 
ing ten, and polis, city.) A country in 
Palestine, which contained ten principal 
cities, on both sides of the Jordan, prin- 
cipally the eastern, east, and south-east 
of the sea of Galilee. It was inhabited 
by many foreigners. In the enumeration 


_ of these cities the learned are not agreed. 


They are generally reckoned as follows: 
Damascus, Philadelphia, Raphana, Scy- 
thopolis, Gadara, Hippos, Dion, Pella, 
Galasa (Gerasa), Canatha. Only one of 
these, Seythopolis, was in Galilee; the 
rest were east of the Jordan, mainly in 


half tribe of Manasseh. Beyond Jore- 
dan. The region east of Jordan and 
south of Decapolis, which was called 
Perea, from the Greek word peran, which 
means beyond. 


SUGGESTIONS OR REMARKS. 


1. If Christ our Head was tempted, 


| we must not expect to escape tempta- 


tion, vers. 1-11; ch. 10: 24. 
2. Seasons of great spinitual enjoy- 
ment are frequently followed by great 


temptations, ver. 1; ch. 16: 17, 22, 23. 
3. Solitude is frequently the place and. 
the occasion of temptation. It has its: 


advantages and also its dangers, ver. 1. } 


. The proper preparation for trial‘ 
is to be filled with the Spirit, ver. 1; 
Duke sl Gaieiwes, ob hie 
5. Although we should not needless] 
expose_ourselyes to temptations and 
fine yet. when led into them by the 
Spirit, we should patiently submit, and 
trust in his wisdom to direct and his 
power to sustain, ver. 1; 1 Cor. 10: 13: 
6. What a contrast between the first 
Adam, who was overcome in the garden, 
and the second, who overcame in the 


wilderness, vers. 2-11, 
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| 
7. The Christian, and especially the | to succor those that are tempted, ver. 


young convert, may expect to be tempt- 
ed to doubt his own adoption and dis- 
trust God, ver. 3. 

8. Let us trust God for temporal 
hings in extraordinary emergencies, 
as well as on ordinary occasions; and 
when tempted with privation, let us look 
to the full supply, provided in the Gos- 
pel, for our spiritual wants. Faith in 
God will insure victory over the wants 
of the world, vers. 3, 4; John 6 : 27, 


3 
32. 


9. The word of God, the sword of the. 


Spirit, is our weapon in temptation, 
vers 7,10; TJohn 2 : 4 


10. When we have overcome the devil 
in one respect, we should beware lest 
we be overcome in another; lest our 


faith be turned into presumption, vers. 
o, 6 


11. To pervert Scripture is to follow 
in the footsteps of the devil, Wicked 
men love to appeal to Scripture to sup- 
port and cover up their own crimes. 
Errorists misquote the word of God, 
wrest it from its connection, and per- 
vert its meaning, ver. 6; 2 Pet. 3: 16. 

12. We have no right to test God 


merely for the sake of testing him, nor | 


are we to trifle with his promises and to 
expect miraculous deliverances, when 


throwing ourselves Into uncommanded | 
| to spiritual communion with him, to a 
| new life of holy activity, to gospel bless- 


dangers, ver. 7. 

13. All secularizing of religion is an 
attempt to take the kingdoms of the 
world through carnal weapons, a yield- 
ing of Christ’s cause to the power of the 
devil. To depend on worldly pomp, 
vain display, fashion, wealth, fine 
churches, and the like, is a forsaking 
and a-renouncing of the spiritual na- 
ture, power, and weapons of Christ’s 
kingdom, vers. 8-10; Rom. 14: 17. 

14. We should wait God’s time and 
way for receiving that which he intends 
to bestow. Although all things were 
Christ’s, yet he would not receive them 
at_the hand of Satan. That which 
seems the easiest and shortest way is 
not always the Best, vers.-9, 10: 

15. Weshould never compromise reli- 
gion, or withhold from God his due, for 
the sake of obtaining riches or honor, 
vers. 9, 10; Prov. 23 : 23. 


J 16. We must resist the devil, and he 
if wi 


mF 


ll flee from us, ver. 10; 1 Pet.5:8,9; 
James 4: 7, 10. 

17. Christ’s victory over Satan is a 
pledge of the victory of those that be- 
lieve in him. He shows that he is able 


1 Cor PS L0S aclep isis aamloe 

18. Angels are interested in our sal- 
vation, and are anxious spectators of 
our temptations and sorrows, ver. 11; 
Heb esas 

19. We may, like Jesus, prudently re; 
tire from those who wickedly oppose 
us, and seek more quiet fields of labor 


/when we are so guided by the Spirit and, 


providence, or when we can do so with-, 
out sacrificing duty and principle, Me 
12. d 

20. This world is, by the fall, sunk into 
the deepest moral night. Christ is the 
Sun of Righteousness. How highly 
privileged are any people who enjoy this 
light, vers. 18, 16. 

21. Christ extends his kingdom not 
by carnal but by spiritual weapons. 
“Tt pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that beliey 


pee, 
22. Ministers of the Gospel are to be 


vera Lil Cored 
called of God. Jesus called the fisher- 
men of Galilee, whose untutored minds, 
freed from many of the prejudices of 
the more cultivated, were the better pre- 
pared to receive the instructions of our 
Lord. After being with Jesus during 
his ministry, they were not ignorant, but 
in the highest sense educated, ver. 18-21. 
28. Christ calls us to self-renunciation, 


WwW. 


ings here and to a blessed home here- 
after, vers. 19, 21. 

24. We are to follow Christ in faith 
and labor, in sufferings and cross-bear- 
ings, and in all religious privileges and 
blessings, vers. 19, 22; Luke 9 : 57-62. 

25. We should not stop to calculate 
the worldly loss we may sustain in obey- 
ing Jesus, but in all simplicity of heart 
follow him. Prompt obedience is es- 
pecially pleasing to God, ver. 22. 

26. Like Jesus, let us strive to do good 
to all; and let us not allow one work 
to prevent us from doing another; he 
taught in the synagogues, preached the 
Gospel in other places, healed all kinds 
By diseases, and cast out devils, vers. 23, 


27. Ministers should especially in- 
struct the people. Jesus taught, etc., 
ver. 28; 1 Tim. 3:2; 2 Tim. 2: 2, 24. 

28. Disease in the body is emblemati- 
cal of the disease of the soul. As there 
are many forms of bodily disease, so sin 
manifests itself prominently in many 
ways, vers. 28, 24. 
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29. The demoniacal possessions which 
were permitted in our Sayior’s day strik- 
ingly present the power of the deyil 
over the unrenewed heart, ver. 24. 

30. By his miracles Jesus showed his 
infinite compassion, the spiritual nature 


of his kingdom, and his power over sin | 


and the devil, ver. 24 

31. Many may attend the preaching 
of the Gospel and yet but few of them 
be benefited. Very few of these multi- 
a the true disciples of Jesus, 
ver. 20. 


Ny 


THE DISCOURSE recorded in this chap- 
ter and the two following ones is so 
similar to that in the sixth chapter of 
Luke that many have thought them, to 
be identical. Such was the view gen- 
erally held by the Greek Chureh. But 
Augustine, and after him most of the 
writers of the Latin Church, held that 
they were distinct. According to Augus- 
tine (De Consensu Evangelistarwm, ii. 
19), Jesus first delivered the longer dis- 
course which Matthew gives, upon the 
mountain; and after descending to the 
plain, communicated, in an abridged 
form, the same truths to the multitude 
there. Modern interpreters are much 
divided, though a majority of them re- 
gard these discourses as only two dif- 
ferent accounts of the same sermon. 

After careful and patient examination, 
we have been led to the conclusion that 
these discourses are distinct, delivered 
on different occasions ; and that the one 
given by Matthew may be styled The 
Sermon on the Mount, and that by Luke, 
The Sermon onthe Plain. The reasons for 
»this view may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 1. The one in Matthew was de- 
livered_ by Christ sitting on u mountain 
(ch. 5: 1), that in Luke, standing in a 
plain (Luke 6:17). 2. On comparing 
parallel passages, there is such a differ- 
ence that it seems evident that the two 
evangelists were not giving the same dis- 
course. In Matthew there are 107 verses, 
and in Luke only 30; vet the latter not 
only connects with his four beatitudes 
as many woes (Luke 6; 20, 26); but is 
fuller in several places, Luke 6 : 39, 40, 
45. 3. Both discourses, when examined 
separately, seem complete and connected 
throughout. From Matt. 8: 28, When 
Jesus had finished these sayings, it seems 


CHAPTER V 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


| 


| still remains. 


evident that the whole discourse just 
given was delivered at once; so also 
the one in Luke is natural and closely 
connected throughout, giving no evi- 
dence that it is either the gathered frag- 
ments of a longer discourse, or a col- 
lection of sayings uttered at different 
times. 4. Matthew places the sermon 
before his call (ch. 9: 9), and hence before 
the appointment of the apostles; where- 
as Luke expressly says that the dis- 
course he gives was delivered after the 
twelve were chosen. Luke, indeed, is 
indefinite in regard to the time of this 
selection, for he uses the phrase, in these 
days (Luke 6 : 12); but this only makes 
both events indefinite, while the order, 
namely, the selection of the apostles, 
and then the delivery of the sermon, 
The objection, that Je- 
sus would not haye delivered two dis- 


| . . 
courses so similar, and repeated the 
| same truths, seems to my mind not 


only untenable, but frivolous. We can 
conceive no reason why he might not 
have spoken these discourses to two 
different audiences, especially if we sup- 
pose that some little time intervened. 
That he often repeated his sayings is 
evident from the comparison of many 
passages. See for instance Matt. 5: 22 
and Luke 12:58; Matt. 6: 9-138 and 
Luke 11:24; Matt. 6:24 and Luke 
16:18; Matt. 7:13, 14 and Luke 18: 
24; Matt. 16: 21 and 17: 22, 23 and 
20: 17-19. It should not be thought 
strange that our Lord should have re- 
peated the highest and most central 
truths, when we consider their import- 
ance. The same thing has been done by 
the wisest teachers and by inspired pro- 
phets. Compare Jer. 10 : 12-16 with 
51 : 15-19. So also Dr. J. A. ALEXAN- 
DER and others. 

The facts in the case appear to be as 
follows: The Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered at the close of our Lord’s 
first general circuit of Galilee, and was 
followed by the healing of a leper, 
Matt. 8: 2-4. Its position in Mark is 
thus between the 39th and 40th verses 
of the first chapter; and in Luke just 
before the 12th verse of the fifth chap- 
ter. The Sermon on the Plain was im- 
mediately after the selection of the 
twelve Apostles, and is folowed by heal- 
ing acenturion’s servant, Luke 7: 1-10, 
Matt. 8: 5-18. Its position in Mark is 
immediately after the 19th verse of the 
third chapter, and in Matthew some- 
where between the 17th verse of the 
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The Sermon on the Mount. 


Vv. AND seeing the multitudes, ? he went up into a Se 3.13; ch. 14. 
mountain; and when he was set, his disciples came 
2 unto him: and he opened his mouth, and taught 


them, saying, 


niuth chapter and the Ist verse of the 
tenth chapter. The first verse of the 


Jatter chapter implies that the Apostles | 


nad already been selected, and the verses 
following give their names and their 
mission. 

The character and analysis of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount will appear in the 
notes that follow. 

In it we haye aspecimen of our Lord’s 
teaching, at this time, and preaching 
the good news of the kingdom of God. 
Its subject may be brietly stated to be, 
The Nature, Subjects, and Principles of the 
Kingdomof God. It does not indeed con- 
tain a full development of those prin- 
ciples, for the time had not come for 
this. It was admirably fitted to show 
men their sins and their need of repen- 
tance, and to prepare them to receive 
the great doctrine of the atonement 
when more fully presented. When 
viewed in the light of the Cross, this 
discourse receives a new lustre. 


PRELIMINARY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


1. The multitudes. 
spoken of inch. 4: 25. Hle went up 
into a mountain. In the original, 
the mountain ; doubtless some elevation 
in the vicinity of Capernaum which may 
have been familiarly called The Moun- 
tain. According to Latin tradition, 
which, however, can be traced no further 
back than the 13th century, the Mount 
of Beatitudes was what is now called 
the Horns of Hattin (two summits with 

becaxienegath = qqeencearess 

a depression between them, and hence 
the name Horns), situated between 
Mount Tabor and Tiberias, and about 
seven miles south-west of Capernaum. 
But there is no positive evidence that 
this was the place where this discourse 
was delivered. It is implied by his as- 
cending the mountain that he was just 
before with the multitude below, at its 
foot. Hie was set. Sitting was the 
usual posture in teaching among the 
Jews, Luke 4: 20. 3 

His disciples. The word disciple 
means @ learner, a scholar, one taught by 
a teacher, ch. 10; 24 It was applied to 


The people 


the twelve Apostles (ch. 10: 1), to true 
disciples (John 13; 35), and after Christ’s 
death, to his professed followers, be- 
lievers, Christians, Acts 6: 1, 2; 11: 
26. There was a separation at this 
time between Christ’s disciples and the 
people (John 4: 1, 2), yet the term here 
does not imply that they were all his 
true followers, John 6: 66. 

2. He opened his mouth. An 
oriental expression indicating the act of 
beginning a solemn, weighty, and fuil 
discourse, Job 3:1; Dan. 10:16; Eph. 
6:19. Taught them. We have 
here a model of his teaching. He in- 
structed his disciples in the hearing of 
the multitude, ch. 7: 28. 

3-12. JESUS SHOWS WHO ARE TIE 
TRULY HAPPY, indicating at the same 
time in what true happiness consists. 


| These are the subjects of his kingdom. 


This was a striking and apt beginning 
of his discourse. All wish to be happy. 
The first word, ‘‘happy,’’ struck a cord 
that would vibrate in every heart. 

3. Biessed. This word (Greek ma- 
karios) means happy, and is so translated 
in John 13:17; Acts 26:2; Rom. 14: 
22; 1 Peter 3:14; 4:14 Another 
word (Greek eulogetos) is properly trans- 
lated blessed, which in the New Testa- 
ment is applied only to God, Mark 14: 
61; Rom. 1: 25; 2 Cor. 1:3. The lat- 
ter is derived from a verb which means 
to speak well of, to commend, and hence 
to praise, to bless ; and, as applied to God, 
means worthy of all praise, adorable, 
blessed, with ascriptions of praise and 
thanksgivings. The passive perfect 
participle of this verb (ewlogemenos) also 
properly means blessed, and, as applied 
to men, means those blessed or favor- 
ed of God, ch. 25 : 34. The former is 
allied to a verb which means to pro- 
nounce happy, and answers to the He- 
brew ashrey (happy), derived from a 
verb, to go well, to prosper, to be happy. 
Our Savior means, that those persons 
whom he pronounces happy are not 
only in the way to future blessedness, 
but that they are in the present enjoy- 
ment of happiness—happy in their re- 
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3 Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the *Lk. 6. 20, 21. 


kingdom of heaven. 


4  Biessed ave they that mourn: fox they shall be Eph. 4. 2 
comforted. * Ps. 37. 22; Ro 
ere Snel for: Pepe 2 5 : ‘ 4. 13. 
B) ee are the meek : for * they shall inherit the « ru 6. 33; Ps. 42. 
« . + 2. 


happy. 
carnal views of the Jews of his day. 
The poor in spirit. They who 
feel a deep sense of spiritual poverty, 
who are lowly in heart, and aré Conscious 
Piles cece ~—* 
of their spiritual ignorance and un- 
worthiness, and of T Bde 
_ dence on_God. See Isa. 57:15. Suc 
“are happy in contrast to the proud and 
ambitious, those who aspire after world- 
ly pleasures, riches, and honor, Theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Theirs 
as a gift, through divine grace. They 
are subjects and citizens of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, which is commenced on | 
earth, and is to be consummated in the 
world tocome. They are entitled to the 
__ great blessings of Messiah’s reign both , 
_ tor time and eternity. Sce cn ch. 3: 2. 
~ “4 "They that mourn. This can) 
not refer to all kinds of mourning; for 
the sorrow ‘‘of the world worketh 
death,” 2 Cor. 7: 10. It especially re- 


fers to those who mourn under a peni- 
tent sense of heir ins under a feeling 
of their spiritual poverty, and exercise 


a godly Sorrow that “worketh repen- 
tance unto salvation.’’? Butit need not 
be limited to merely those who mourn 
over their own sins, but may extend to 
those who, in addition to this, mourn on 
account of the sins of others, and who, 
in sorrowful circumstances and afflic- 
tions, mingle their grief with humble. 
hope in_ God. 


| 
| 


‘Go In contrast to the 
way and jovial, those are happy. for | 
they shall be comforted. Theirsins 
shall be forgiven; they shall be sup- | 
ported in trial and cheered with the’ 
“everlasting favor of God. “Christ, “the 
“consolation of Israel”? (Luke 2: 25), 
will be their Savior, the Holy Spirit 
their Comforter (John 14: 16, 17, 26), 
and the Father their Father and eternal 
Friend, Rom. 8 : 15; 2 Cor. 1:3. Their 
joy shall be complete, pertaining both 
to the present and future state, 2 Cor. 


1:4; 4: 17; Rey, 21:4. 


1 # 


| foretold in Ps. 87: 11; 25; 13. 


Bee 


6. 


was an 
12523; 


Moses 
Num. 
Christ declares, “I am_meck and lowly 


example of meckness, 


in heart,’ ch. 11:29. The Jews expect- 
ed that the Messiah would usher in his 
kingdom as a great conqueror, with mili- 
tary courage and martial exploits; but he 
here strikes a blow against their expecta- 
tions, and declares that the meek shall 
inherit the earth. This had been 
The 
word in the original may also be trans- 
lated the land. he land of Canaan was 
promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and their posterity. Its peaceful _pos- 
session was one chief promise ef the 
Taw (Ex, 20; 12), and became after- 
ward to include the other blessings of 
the Jewish covenant, when the people 


|had come into the possession of the 


promised land. See the 387th Psalm, 
verses 8, 9, 11, 18, 29, 34. As Israel, 
under the old dispensation, had the 
promise of the land of Canaan, with - 
its connected blessings, so Jesus holds 
forth a promised inheritance of his 
followers. The one is the symbol of 
the other. ‘Ali are yours,’’ 1 Cor. 
3: 22. “There remaineth therefore 
a rest to the people of God,” Heb. 
4:9. Christians are to enjoy on earth 
the millennial glory, Rey. 20; 46. The 
creation itself shall be delivered from 
bondage of corruption into the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God, 


63 MATTHEW V. A.D. 28. 
6 Blessed are they ‘which do hunger and thirst "Ps 68.1, 5; Is. 


after righteousness: "for they shall be filled. ; 
Blessed ave the merciful: * for they shall obtain 


mercy. 


see God. 


y Blessed are the pure in heart: for *they shall 


41.17, 18; John 
4,14; 6. 48-58. 
xch. 6. 14; 18. 33- 
35 ; 2 Sam. 22. 26; 
Eph. 4. 32; Jam. 

2. 13. 
y Ps, 15. 2; 18. 26; 


Rom. 8 


1 Tim. 4: 8. 

6. Hunger and thirst. Expresses 
strong, earnest, and even painful de- 
sire. As the hunery and thirsty long af- 
ter food and drink, so do these here 
described, ardently long after righteous- 
ness, Ps. 42:1; John6:35. Righteouse 
ness. Holiness; conformity of heart 
and life to the Divine will. As 
who feel their spiritual poverty mourn 
over sin, and are gentle and forgiving, 
since they have been forgiven, so also 
do they earnestly desire perfect con- 
formity to the will of God. This hun- 
gering and thirsting is indeed an eyi- 
denee of their spiritual life. In con- 
trast to those who entertain carnal 
hopes concerning the Messiah’s king- 
dom, and long for worldly possessions, 
power, and glory, and are ready to use 
unjust means to obtain them, these 
hungering and thirsty souls after right- 
eoasness are happy; for they shall be 
filled. They shall be satisfied, so“as 
to desire nothing more, as the hungry 
man is satisfied with food, Ps. 17: 15. 
They shall find complete satisfaction 
in Christ, having his rizhteousness ac- 
counted to them, and being sanctified 
and conformed to his image, Proy. 21: 
Ole sa elie emo) spel eRetasead Sf 
The fulfillment of this promise begins 
here and extends to the fully develop- 
ed holiness of heart and conduct in the 
future world. 

7. The merciful. Those who exer- 
cise a compassionate love toward the 
suffering, who make the sorrows of 
others their own, and who delight in 
relieving human distress. “The meek 


those” 


| 
| 


| heart obtains favor from God. 


, happy; for they shall see God. 


| that see the king’s face’’(2 Kings 
PAG Estates 


men; thus the common version in Prov. 
18:24. But that active, compassionate 
love which is the result of grace in the 
“With 
the merciful thou wilt show thyself 
merciful,”? Ps. 18: 25. See also.2 Tim. 
1:18; Heb. 6:10. As they constantly 
need mercy so long as they are in this 
imperfect state, so shall they constantly 
receive it from the hand of God. - 

8. The pure in heart. Not absolute 
purity, nor ceremonial, but that inward 
purity which is produced by the Spirit 
through faith, Acts 15: 9. To be pure 
is to be unmixed, undefiled (Tit. 1 : 
15), and when the term is applied to 
the heart, it means that freedom from 
defilement, that piety, that internal 
righteousness which is connected with 
being born of God (1 Jchn 3 : 9), and 
with © life of sanctification, ending in 
complete perfection in the future life, 
1 Cor. 13: 12. In contrast to those 
hypocrites who affect outward purity, 
while their hearts are full of corrup- 
tion and defilement, they who possess 
this inward and progressive purity are 
It 
was the custom of eastern kings to 
conceal themselves from the view of 
their subjects (Est. 4:11); royal min- 
isters were preéminently called “those 
25: 
14); and hence “to see 
the king’s face’? was regarded as a pe- 
culiar favor and honor, 1 Kings 10: 8. 
Transferring this image to that higher 
relation existing between men and our 
Heavenly King (1 Tim. 6 : 15), the 


phrase to see God expresses the great- 
est honor and the highest happiness 


Ps and ais Gospel, universally diffused, re- 
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9 
called the children of God. 


10 «Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 


eousness’ sake: ‘for theirs is 
heaven. 


11 * Blessed are ye, when men shall 


Blessed are * the peacemakers : 


GRE Pro. 22. Adee 
Ac..15.9;| 2 Cor: 
aks Webs VON 2: 
IPetade ce 


>for they shall be 


lod Cy 


ae 2 Job 19. 26. 27; 

the kingdom of ‘i? io 72 7 
: a Ps. 122. 6-8; Ac. 
revile you, and per- 7.26; Ro. 14. 17- 


that can be conferred on man. They 
shall see God in their spiri —enjoy- | 
ments here, and in bless€dness and glo- 


ry hereafter. The spiritual vision be- 
gins with regeneration inthe" heart 
(Eph. 1 : 18); it strengthens with the 
progress of spiritual life (2 Cor. 3 : 
18); and it will be perfected in hea- 
ven when the soul shall be freed from | 
every impurity. When we shall be like 
him, ten we shall see him as he is (1. 
John 3: 2), and know him even as we 
are known. Ali shall see him as a 
Judge, but these shall see him as their 
Wriend, Rev. <1 7; 23% 3-4... | 
9. The peacemakers. Not merely 
the peaceful, nor the maintainer of peace, | 
but the makers of peace. The word | 
translated” peacemakers is found no- | 
where else in the New Testament, but | 
(which is nearly the same) the verb of | 
the same origin occurs in Col. 1 : 20, 
where it signifies actively to reconcile, 
to make peace. In that passage (Col. | 
1: 20) we get a view of the highest 
and most perfect model of a peacema- 
ker, Jesus Christ. He makes peace be- | 
tween God and men, and between man | 
and man. Every one of his followers 
partakes of his spirit and becomes in | 
a certain degree a peacemaker, James_ 
3:18. Jesus refers not to mere na- | 
tural ability, nor to the exertions of | 
unregenerateé men, but to the mem- | 
bers of his spiritual kingdom, and-es- | 
pecially to his messengers of peace (2) 


or. 5 : 20); for he adds, “they shall | 
be called the sons of God.’’ They are 
peacemakers because they are instru- 
mental both in leading souls to be re- 
conciled to God, and also in effecting re- 
- conciliation, peace, and harmony among 
/ men, Christ is the Prince of Peace, 


cei’ sd, and obeyed, would produce peace. 
This beatitude, however, implies that 
the endeavors of any are noble who 
strive to maintain peace among men 
and nations, or to restore harmony 
wherever it has been interrupted, Gen. 
13: 7, 8; Ex. 2: 18. In contrast to 
thse who love strife and seek conten- | 


tion, who would propagate religion by 
conquest and the sword, the peace- 
makers are happy; for they shall be: 
called the children of God. They: 
shall be recognized not merely as chil-- 
dren, but sons, children of age ; for such is 
the meaning here. The God of peace 
(Rom. 16: 20; 2 Cor. 13: 11) is the Fa- 
ther of the sons of peace. They are 
children by resemblance, by being” born 
of the Spirit, by being partakers of the 
divine nature, by being representatives 
and messengers of Christ, and by adop- 
tion, 1 John 8: 1; John 1: 12; 2 Pet. 
1:4. When they become entirely con- 
formed to the image of Christ, who, in 
the highest sense, is the Son of God, then 
shail they answer perfectly to their 
name by which they are called, sows of 
God. In this world, and especially in 
the next, will they be so considered, 
recognized, and called. oF 

. Persecuted for righteousness? 
sake. Having shown who are the truly 
happy by seven distinguishing charac- 
teristics, which are the products of 
grace in the heart, Jesus proceeds to 
point them out by the treatment they 
will receive from a wicked world. 
They are _persecuted, harassed, hard 
pressed upon, and pursued by repeated 
acts of enmity, privately and publicly, 
legally and illegally, for righteousness’ 
sake. By righteousness is meant that 
conformity of heart and conduct to 
the divine will which is the product 
Of the Holy Spirit, in connection with 


| the hurhan will, Mat righteousness of 


Christ which is accounted through faith, 
and by implication their open profession 
of godliness. See 2 Tim. 3: 12. In con- 
trast to those who enjoy worldly pomp. 


umphs; these are happy; for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. The bless- 


ings of Messiah’s kingdom in this life, 
and especially in that to come, are theirs, 
2 Tim. 2:12; Rey. 20: 4. Seen ver. 3. 

11. Revile and persecute, etc. 
Insult with words, and persecute in fact, 
and falsely say every thing that is evil 
against you, Slander you. The first 
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secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake: rejoice, and be exceeding 
vlad: for great is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before 


you. 


YE are the salt of the earth: ‘but if the salt 
have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be salted ? it 


19; Ep. 4. 13: 


Col. 3. 13-15. 

b Phil. 27 15: 

SPs ebony PI 
112s Pet.) 4, 
12-16. 

42 Thes. 1.4%. 

e Lk. 6. 22, 23. 


f Mk. 9. 49, 50. 


is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out. 


Christians were charged with vicious 
habits and heinous crimes. Nero charg- 


ed Christians with the burning of Rome,, 


You; for my sake. Jesus now ap- 
plies his discourse directly to his disci- 
ples. They were to possess the charac- 
teristics he had pointed out, and be the 
ones who are truly happy. He, on the 
other hand, was the personification of 
righteousness (ver. 10), as it was exhi- 
bited in his life and death, and as it is con- 
nected with his disciples through taith 
and by an open profession, Rom. 10 : 10. 

12. Great is your reward. Not 
of debt, but of grace, Christians have 
reason to rejoice and exwt amid persecu- 
tion, in view of a reward so great and 
glorious, 2 Cor.4:17. Se persecuted 
they the prophets. No new thing 
was to happen to his disciples. For so 
was Elijah persecuted, i Kings 19:1, 2; 
and Elisha, 2 Kings 2: 23; and Jeremiah, 
Jer. 38 : 4-13; and Zechariah, 2 Chron. 
24: 20, 21; and Daniel, Dan. 6 : 11-17. 
How great was their reward (Heb. 11 : 
26), who were hastening to join that 
great cloud of witnesses, Heb. 12: 1. 

13-16. THE IMPORTANT RELATION 
OF CHRIST’S DISCIPLES to the world. 
Their dignity and their high vocation. 
They are fitted for this by the charac- 
teristics just pointed out. 

13. Ye are the salt of the earth. 


not yet selected, but his disciples. Jesus 
rather views his disciples as a whole, in 
the world; yet what was true of them 
as a whole, was also true of them indi- 
vidually. Salt was most highly esteem- 
ed by the ancients, denoting proverbial- 
ly one of the most indispensable néces- 


: Ye, not the Apostles, for they were | 


saries of life. “Nothing is more useful 


than sun and salt,’ was a current pro- 
verb in our Savior’s day (Plin. His. Nat. 
xxxi. 9). What salt and sunlight are 
to the material world in preventing 
putrefaction and dispelling darkness, 


Christ’s disciples are to our spiritually. 


corrupt and dark world. Elisha healed 


the unwholesome water by means of 
salt, 2 Kings 2: 20. Sait is a preserva- 
tive; so are the righteous. Ten right- 
eous persons would have saved Sodom, 
Gen. 18 : 82, 33. A very small remnant} 
saved the people of Judah and the in-! 
habitants of Jerusalem from destruc: | 
tion, Isa. 1:9. See on Mark 9: 49, 50. | 
Earth, ana world, in this and the follow- | 
ing verse, are used of mankind yenerally. | 
If the salt have lost its savor. If 
it has become insipid, tasteless. Maun- 
dreil in his travels found salt in the Val- 
ley of Salt, south of the Dead Sea, which, 
while retaining its appearance, had lost its 
taste. Thomson (Zhe Land and the Book, 
vol. ii. p. 48) says that he saw large quanti- 
ties of spoiled salt thrown into the street 
to be trodden underfoot. Wherewith 
shall it be saited. It can be salted 
from no other source. The remark is 
hypothetical. If the salt, ete. Salt that 
has become tasteless can not be restored ; 
it is useless, fit only to be cast away and 
trodden under foot. So, if Christ’s dis- 
ciples apostatize, if they lose the pre- 
serving and sanctifying power of the 
Gospel in themselves, how shall they re- 
cover it? What can save and sanctify, _ 
if the truth of God can not? They are 
useless, and fit only to be cast away as 
vile and worthless. Jesus does not say 
that any true disciples will apostatize ; 
but if they should, then their case is 
hopeless. Compare Heb. 6: 4; 2 Pet. 
2:15. Such warnings are part of the 
means used by the Spirit to keep the 
elect from entirely falling away. It is 
henceforth good for nothing, etc. 
Dr. Thomson (vol. ii. p. 44) speaks of salt 
becoming insipid and useless: “Not a 
little of it is so impure that it can not be 
used at all, and such salt soon efflo- 
resces and turns to dust; not to fruitful 
soil, however. It is not only good for 
nothing itself, but it actually destroys 
all fertility wherever it is thrown; and 
this is the reason why it is cast into the 
street. There is no place about the 
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14 
light of the world. 
15 


16 


which is in heaven. 


17 ™Think not that I am come 


and to be trodden under foot of men. 
A city that is set on an hill 
can not be hid. Neither do men "light a candle, 
and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; 
and it giveth light to all that are in the house, 
‘Let your light so shine before men, * that they may 
see your good works, and 'glorify your Father 


& Pro. 4. 18; John 
5. 85; Phil. 2. 15. 


hME, 4. 21. 

11 Pet. 2. 9, 

KMiph, 2:10.) Tit 
So maacets sale: 

1 John 15, 8; 1 Cor. 
14. 25; 2 Thes. 1. 


™Ro. 3.31; 10.4: 
Gal. 3. 21. 


® Ye are the 


to destroy the Law, 


house, yard, or garden where it can be 
tolerated.”? The only place is in the 


street, to be trodden under foot of men. | 


14. Ye are the light of the world. 
Christ is himself the light of the world 
(John 1:9, 8:12; 9:5), and so are his 
disciples so far as they reflect his light, 
Phil. 2:15. Rather Christ’s 
them; it is in them and shines through 
them; they do not, like the moon, cast a 
reflected light, 2 Cor. 3: 18; 47 6. 


They are his representatives among men, 


and communicate his truth both by pre- 
eept and example. Thus they shine by 


the light of knowledge and holiness de- | 


rived from him, Eph.5:8 Asa city 
that is set on a hill can not be hid, 
so were they to attract notice, Their re- 


lation to the world and their calling were | 


morally high, and correspondingly re- 
sponsible. It is supposed that our Sa- 
vior pointed to some city, situated on 
some neighboring hill. City in the En- 


—gslish Scriptures denotes hamlet, village, | 


as well as a large town. Villages were 


usually situated on hills, and hence | 


from a mountain seyeral might be seen 
at once. Some suppose 
that Jesus pointed to the 
city of Safet, situated on 
the highest point of Gali- 
lee; but it probably did 
not then exist. 

15. Neither do men 
light a eandle. A 
lamp. Undera bushel. 
The bashel, indicating a 
familiar household uten- 
sil, as the common grain 
measure, holding about a 
peck. But on a cane 
dlestick. On the lamp 
standard, the support on which the lamp 
was placed in order that it might give 
light to all in the house. As the lamp 
is intended to illuminate, so are Chris- 
. tians intended to diffuse the knowledge 


LAMP AND ITS 
STANDARD. 


light is in | 


| of spiritual truth. They should not, 
| therefore, conceal their light and frus- 
trate the divine intention. 

16. Let your light so shine. Thus 
let your light. shine like a lamp on its 
support. Christians are to diffuse divine 
truth openly and boldly, conspicuous like 
a city on a hill, like a lamp raised on its 
support above the ground. That they 
|/IMay see your good works. 


John 1:4. Glorify your Father. 
That others, seeing that God is your Fa- 
ther, may be led to praise him for such 
| arcligion, and to imitate your holy ex- 
ample. The usefulness of Christians is 
| designed not only for men’s salvation, 
but thereby for God’s glory. 

17-20. THE RELATION OF CHRIST TO 
Tue Law. Christ the fulfiller of the 
Law. The relation between the new 
| dispensation and the old; Christ and 
Moses. 

17. Jesus had pointed out the happy, 
in contrast to the carnal views of the 
Jews; and had spoken of his disciples as 
the spiritual preservers and lights of the 
world. He had alluded to persecution 
for righteousness’ sake and for his sake. 
He was speaking as a lawgiver, with au- 
thority. 

So imperfect was the knowledge of his 
disciples, that they might easily misun- 
derstand him, and suppose that he came 
to subvert the Jaw, and that his teach- 
| ings were in opposition to the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. He therefore says, 
Think not that I am come to de- 
stroy the Law or the Prophets. By 
the Law or Prophets are meant the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, including the 
five books of Moses, called the Law, and 
| the writings of the prophets, or rest of 
the Old Testament, Luke 16; 29; 24:27, 


~T 
to 
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rs 


or the Prophets: Iam not come to destroy, ” but to 
For verily I say unto you, ° Till heaven and 

earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
19 from the law till all be fulfilled. 


18 fulfill. 


n ch, 3. 15; Heb. 
10, 3-12. 

oLK. 161%. 

P Deu. 27. 26; Jam. 


pv Whosoever seen 42. 


therefore shall break one of 4 these least command- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 


44. The carnal Jews also might think 
that the life and teachings of Jesus, bo- 
ing so opposite to their views of the law 
and of prophecy, were destructive not 
only of the law, but also of the prophets, 
their entire sacred writings. 

Destroy. To put an end to, render 
null and void. This word has in it the 
idea of pulling down. It is thus figura- 
tively used of the dissolution of the body 
in 2 Cor. 5:1; and of a complete renounc- 
ing and forsaking of a system of belief 
and practice in Gal. 2: 18. 
clares that he came not,to pull down, 
disintegrate, and thus to effect a com- 
plete dissolution of the law. He came 
not to renounce it, treat it as worthless, 
and consign it to destruction. But to 
fulfill. To bring to pass and accomplish 
all that the law requires. Jesus fulfilled 
the law: First, by accomplishing, as an- 
titype, the types, shadows, and ceremo- 
nies of the Old Testament. All these 
shadowed him forth as the Lamb of 
God, the sacrifice offered once for all, 
with all the attendant blessings, Heb. 
10:1, 10; Col. 2: 14. Second, by ren- 
dering the law and also the injunctions 
of the prophets a perfect obedience. 
Third, by suffering the penalty of the 
law and taking away its curse. Fourth, 
by accomplishing in himseif and in his 
kingdom all the predictions of prophecy. 
Fifth, by substituting his spiritual king- 
dom for the Jewish theocracy, the for- 
mer being typified by the latter. Sixth, 
by unfolding the spirit of the Old Tes- 
tament teachings, and incorporating all 
that was imperishable and essential to 
moral truth in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the new dispensation. Seventh, 
by accomplishing in his people all these 
spiritual requirements, through the Ho- 
ly Spirit within them, and through his 
righteousness. accounted to them, Rom. 
8: 3,4; 3:31; 10:4. Thus the fulfill- 
ment, commenced by Jesus on earth, 
still goes on, and will be fully accom- 
plished at the time spoken of by Paul 
in 1 Cor. 15: 28, when God shall be all 
in all. Thus Christ fulfills the law in its 


Christ de- ‘ 


ceremonial or sacrificial, its moral, its 
civil, and its prophetical aspects. 

18. Verily. Amen, truly, certainly. 
Jesus only employed this word at the 
beginning of his discourses to give them 
force. As emphatically the Lawgiver of 
his people, he could speak with an autho- 
rity above all other teachers. VERILY, 
I say unto you. No one else could 
thus speak. He is also the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, Rey. 3: 14. 
Till heaven and earth shall pass. 
Gen. 1:1; 2:1. The visible creation 
will pass away (2 Pet. 3 : 11-13), but 
God’s word endureth forever, 1 Pet. 1: 
25. One jot or one tittle. The jot 
or iota refers to the smallest Hebrew let- 
ter yodh. Tittle refers to the little points, 
turns, or strokes by which one letter 
differs from another. The omission of 
asingle letter, ora change in similar-look- 
ing letters, would sometimes greatly al- 
ter the sense. The expression “jot or 
tittle’? means the smallest portion. The 
minutest portion of revealed truth is 
precious, and itshall not pass from the 
law till all be fulfilled, till its whole 
design shall be accomplished, and all 
things that it requires or foretells shall 
be effected. See Luke 16: 17. 

19. Whosoever therefore. This 
verse is closely connected with and 
founded upon the preceding. These 
least commandments. Referring to 
the minutest portions, the jot and tittle 
of the law. The Pharisees divided the 
commands into the great and small, the 
weighty and the light. Jesus, however, 
allows not their distinctions; but, adopt- 
ing his own, refers to the spirit rather 
than to the letter of the law. For the 
law may be kept in spirit when it is 
transgressed in the letter. See, for ex- 
ample, Mark 2: 27, 28; Joba 5: 17%. 
The Gospel is not in confiiet with the 
law. In Christ, the Gospel, and Chris- 
tians, the law obtains its highest fulfill- 
ment. The minutest portion of the law 
is thus realized in the Gospel. Shall 
break—and shall teach men so. 
Whosoever shall violate or set aside one 
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called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall 


20 be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
I say unto you, That except your righteousness 
shall exceed * the righteousness of the scribes and 


For 
Ro. 9. 30-82; 1C. 


rt 


Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the king- 


dom of heaven. 
21 


YE have heard that it was said by them of old 


of the least of the commands of God 
in spirit, and teach men so, either by 
example or precept. This refers prin- 
cipally to religious teachers. ‘These 
words are decisive against such persons, 
whether ancient or modern, as would set 
aside the Old Testament as without sig- 
nificance, or inconsistent with the New.” 
—Atrorp. Shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven. 
Shall be recognized by God and others 
as the least under the administration 
of the Messiah. There are degrees of 
attainment in the divine life, grades 
in the kingdom of heaven, 1 Pet. 2: 2; 
Eph. 14: 13. Jesus does not say that 
such a one will be rejected; for if he 
is founded on Christ, though there be 
wood, hay, and stubble in his build- 
ing, yet he will be saved as through fire, 
1 Cor. 3: 15. But, on the contrary, they 
who shail recognize the whole of Scrip- 
ture as the word of God, and shall attend 
to its spirit both in their teaching and 
practice, shall be recognized, as they 
really are, as great in the kingdom 
of heaven. Such would recognize the 
elose relation between the law and the 
Gospel, the one preparatory to the other, 
and the latter absorbing the spirit of the 
former within itself. The Gospel sheds 
great light upon our relations to God 
and man, and gives us deeper views of 
moral truth, and hence increases personal 
responsibility. It thus includes the spi- 
rit of the law within itself. This may be 
seen by what follows, when Jesus pro- 
ceeds to pour the fuller light of the spirit 
of the Gospel upon the Jaw, thus lifting 
and expanding its requirements into 
their full meaning in the life and prac- 
tice of the Christian to whom, through 
faith, Christ becomes the end of the law 
for righteousness, and who by the in- 
dwelling Spirit is led into all truth and 
purity. 

20. For Tsay unto you. J/vr con- 
nects this verse with the last. Jur... . 


except your righteousness shall exceed | 


that of the scribes and Pharisees, who, in 


q 


attending to the letter of the law, neglect 
the spirit, and who also make the word 
of God of no effect through their tradi- 
tions (ch. 15 ; 3-9), ye shall not enterinto 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Your righteousness exceed. Your 
righteousness is to be of a higher order. 
itis to include both the perfect right- 
eousness Which can only be found in 
Christ, who is the Lord our righteous- 
ness, and that which, in submitting to 
Christ, is manifested in purity of heart 
and life. Scribes. Persons devoted to 
copying, reading, and expounding the 
law. Most of them were Pharisees, 
though some belonged to other sects. 
Pharisees. See on ch. 8: 7. The 
scribes and Pharisees were in such high 
repute that it was a common saying, that 
if two men only were admitted into 
heaven, one would be a scribe and the 
other a Pharisee. Their righteousness, 
however, was merely external, while in- 
wardly they were full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity (ch. 23: 28, 25, 27, 28); it was 
connected with harshness and oppression 
(ch. 23: 4); and with a love of applause, 
and an unholy ambition, ch. 23 : 5-4, 

Shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Shall not be 
saved here or hereafter. They shall not 
become subjects of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, which commences on earth and is 
perfected in the world of glory; and shall, 
therefore, share in its blessings neither in 
this world nor in the world to come. The 
announcement of a righteousness ex- 
ceeding that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
and in contrast with it, leads the Savior 
to go into some details, expounding the 
spirit of the law. The sentiment of this 
verse is thus illustrated by what follows. 

21-48. THE LAW SPIRITUALLY EX- 
POUNDED in contrast to the Pharisaical 
exposition according to the letter; illus- 
trated by six eramples. 

21. Ye have heard. In the public 
reading and exposition of the law by the 
scribes. That it was said by them 
of old time. Correctly translated, “to 
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time, *Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment. | 
unto you, That t whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment: 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca! "shall 
be in danger of the council: but whosoever shall 


8 Ex. 2. 13. 


But I say 


t Eph. 4. 26; 1 
John 3. 15. 


x2 Sam. 6. 20 


say, Thou fool! shall be in danger of hell fire. 


those of old,” or “to the ancients.’’ Jesus 
is referring to the stress put upon the 
mere letter of the law by thescribes. They 
taught that this was the full meaning of 
the law, as given to the ancient people 
of God, and as confirmed by tradition. 
Christ is not speaking in opposition to 
Moses, or to the Old ‘Testament, but to 
the false exposition of the Pharisees. 
Going beyond the mere letter, he shows 
the spirituality and the depth of the 
law, which in its application reaches the 
mind and the heart. Compare Paul’s 
experience, Rom. 7: 7-12. 

THOU SHALT NOT KILL. Ex. 20: 18. 
Jesus begins with the second table of the 
law concerning duties to our neighbor; 
and with the Law of Murder, a most ob- 
vious precept. 

The relation of man 
easily apprehended than that of man to 
God. And if men fail to come up to 
the requirements cf the law in regard to 
their neighbor, much more would they 
be likely to fail to meet those higher re- 
quirements in regard to God. Indeed, 
failure in the former would be proof of 
failure in the latter, 1 John 4; 20. And 
whosoever shall kill, etc. This was 
added by the traditions of the scribes, 
limiting the law to actual murder—the 
outward act—and making it merely an 


external legal enactment. Danger of 
the judgment. An inferior court 


among the Jews; constituted in every 
city, in conformity with Deut. 16 : 18, 
consisting, according to Josephus, of 
seven persons, and haying the power 


of slaying with the sword. Joseph. 
Ant. iv. 8,14. See next verse. 
22. But Isay unto you. In oppo- 


sition to Pharisaical teachings, Jesus 
speaks with authority as an interpreter 
of the law. He who gaye the law was 
the best fitted to expound it. Heshows 
that the law of murder not only forbade 


the outward act, but the inward feelings | 


that led to it, extending to causeless 
anger. The hater of his brother is a 
moral murderer, 1 John 3: 15. He pro- 


to man is more 


ceeds to point out three degrees of anger, 
and three degrees of punishment. An«= 
gry with his brother. The words 
without a cause are omitted in some 
of the oldest texts. A want of love. is 
the thing condemned. A holy indig- 
nation is consistent with love to his 
brother, his fellow-man, on proper 
oceasions, Mark 38:5; Eph. 4: 26. 
Of the judgment. Exposed and 
justly subject to that spiritual court, 
even the judgment-seat of Christ. As Je- 
sus is speaking of the spiritual applica- 
tion of the law, so does he here refer to 
spiritual punishment. ‘There were 
among the Jews three well-known de- 
grees of guilt, coming respectively under 
the cognizance of the local and supreme 
courts; and after these is set the Gehenna 
of fire, the end of the malefactor, whose 
corpse, thrown out into the valley of 
Hinnom, was devoured by the worm or 
the flame. Similarly, in the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ, shall the sins even of 
thought and word be brought into judg- 
ment and punished, each according to its 
degree of guilt, but even the least of them 
before no less a tribunal than the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ.”,.—ALrorp. Raca. 
A Hebrew word expressing contempt, 
worthless, vain fellow, and marks the se- 
cond grade of angcr. The sin condemned 
is not in the mere utterance of the word, 
but in the hostility which prompts the 
utterance. In danger of the coun- 
ceil. The Sanbedrim, the supreme cen- 
tral court of the Jews, which inflicted 
death with the disgrace of stoning. See 
onch. 2:4, This in Christ’s kingdom 
indicates an exposure to a punishment 
greater than the former. Thou fool. 
This expresses the third grade of angry 
feeling, and means, Thow impious, god- 
less one. Compare Ps. 14: 1. An ex- 
pression of angry reproach, and cue of 
the most contemptuous that a Hebrew 
could employ. The sin, however, was 
not in the mere word, but in the high 


| degree of anger which led to the ex- 
pression of so odious an epithet. 


23. 
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23 Therefore *if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
24 against thee; * leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way ; “first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift. ; 


x Deu. 16. 16, 17. 
y ee 42.8; 1 Pet. 
meas 


vsee Job 2. 21; 


25  *Agree with thine adversary quickly, » whiles Pe ena eaten 
ey . 
Hell fire. The Gehenna of fire. | 23. Therefore. Such being the sin 


Gechenna, which is here correctly trans- 
lated hell, is a Greek word derived from 
two Hebrew words, and means Valley of 
Hinnom, which was south of Jerusa- 
lem. In its lowest part, toward the 


south-east, the idolatrous Jews sacritic- | 
ed their children to Moloch, a name of | 


a heathen god worshiped by the Am- 
monites, into the red-hot arms of whose 
statue these children were cast alive and 
burned, 2 Kings 16:3; Ps. 106: 38. 
The name Tophet (Jer. 7: 31) was also 
given to it, as some suppose, from ¢oph, 
a drum; drums being beaten to drown 
the cries of the children offered in sa- 
crifice. On account of the cruel and 
idolatrous sacrifices that had been offer- 
ed here, Josiah polluted it (2 Kings 28 : 
10); and after that it became the place 
for casting out and burning all the filth 
and pollution of the city, and the dead 
bodies of the worst of criminals. Hence 
the place was called the Gehenna of 
fire. But this expression, which had 
primary reference to the burning, espe- 
cially of the dead bodies of criminals, 
in the valley of Hinnom—the greatest 
ignominy that could be inflicted upon 
them—became to be used, by the Jews 
to represent the place of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, Isa. 30: 33; 66: 24. 
This is its only use throughout the New 
Testament, where it is found twelve 
times, namely, Matt. 5: 22, 29, 30; 10: 
28; 18:9; 25: 15, 23; Mark 9: 43, 45, 47; 
Luke 12: 5; James 3: 6. Our Lord 


thus speaks of it (Mark 9 : 48, 44) as | 


emphatically the future place of tor- 
ment, where (quoting from Isa. 66 : 24) 
“their worm dicth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.”’ 
As Jesus presents three grades of an- 
er, so he presents three degrees, not 
inds, of punishment. In the figures 
used death was inflicted (1) by the sword, 


(2) by stoning, and (3) with the additional | 


disgrace of burning the body in the fire. 
So these figures illustrate eternal death 
in different intensity, with different de- 
grees of horror and disgrace, corre- 
sponding to the degrees of guilt, 


and penalty of unholy anger, reconcili- 
ations ought to be immediately effected. 
Whoever has excited his brother’s an- 


| ger should immediately seek to remove | 


it. The sun should not go down on his 
wrath, Eph. 4: 26. If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar. Oficrings to 
God were generally presented at the 
temple, and burned wholly or in part 
upon the altar. The altar was in the 
court of the priests, in front of the Ho- 
ly Place. Jesus speaks of Jewish wor- 
ship as it then existed. Sacrifices were 
then a part of worship, Jesus having 
not yet offered up himself once for all. 
The same principle applies to Chris- 
tian worship. He who approaches God 
through Jesus Christ must strive to be 
at peace with his brother; and he who 
retains enmity against his fellow-man 
can not be an acceptable worshiper. 
That thy brother hath aught 
against thee. Is offended, or thinks 
he has been injured by you. It is not 
enough to say, I have nothing against 
him, or it is only in his imagination. 
Real or unreal, you should seek to re- 


| move it from your brother, whether 


he be a Christian brother or a brother 
man. 

24. Leave there thy gift before 
the altar. ‘“ Zefore the altar the of- 
ferings are left standing, that is, in the 
outer court of the Israelites, into which 
narrow space the people brought their 
offering, and then withdrew to the 
outer court of the women.’’—THOLUCK. 
It was the part of the priest to receive 
it before the altar, and to offer it on the 
altar. Go. Implies haste. First be 
reconciled. Remove first the cause 
of offense; make friendly overtures; do 
all in your power, and all you ought 
to do, to effect a reconciliation; espe- 
cially be reconciled thyself. Compare 
Mark 11 : 25. 

2. Agree with thy adversary 
quickly. Come to a friendly agree- 
ment with thy adversary, thy opponent, 
one who is going to law with thee, 
whom thou owest. The word translat- 


V 
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thou art in the way with him; 


lest at any time the 


adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 


deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into 


Cakes Gt corer. 


26 prison. Verily, I say unto thee, “Thou shalt by no phos 4! 9, 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the 


uttermost farthing. 


« Ex. 20. 14; Deu. 


27 Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 5, 18: Prov. 6. 


28 time, ¢Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I 


32. 
eBx, 20) 1702 Pro, 


say unto you, That whosoever * looketh on awoman 95-9 Bet. 2: 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 14; 1 John 2. 16. 


ed adversary means the adverse party in 


a suit, one going to law with another. 


It here means a creditor ; one who has | 


just claims on the other. Jesus further 
enforces the duty of becoming reconcil- 


ed with our brother man by a legal il- | 


lustration from the practice of the time, 
which permitted a settlement of a dis- 
pute after the summons had been sery- 
ed, and before the trial. He supposes 
the adversary to have just legal claims, 
and in view of the consequences of non- 
compliance he urges an immediate set- 
tlement. While thou art in the 
way with him. According to He- 
brew law, no accusation could be lis- 
tened to by a judge except in the pre- 
sence of the accused party. According 
to Roman custom, the accusing party 
eould compel the accused to go with 
him before the preetor, unless he agreed 
by the way to settle the matter. The 


language of our Savior can be explain- | 
ed by either custom. He urges settle- | 
ment quickly, in the way, before com- | 


ing before the judge, lest the judge 


deliver thee to the officer of the) 


court, and thou, failing to pay the debt 
and the additional expenses of the trial, 


be cast into prison. Compare | 


Luke 12: 58. So a person who indulges 


unkind feelings toward his fellow-man | 


is summoned and on his way to his 
Judge; if he does not repent and exer- 
cise a spirit of love and reconciliation, he 
shall be condemned, and east into eter- 
nal condemnation. The adversary re- 
presents the offended brother, and, back of 
him, the law of God, which denounces 
all wrong feeling and wrong doing to 
our fellow-man. The way represents 
the way to the judgment which all men 
are traveling. God is the judge, and the 
officer, probably, the angels (ch. 18 : 89, 
49; 1 Thess. 4: 16), and the prison, per- 
dition. 


26. Uttermost farthing. The 
Greek word signifies one of the smallest 
Roman coins, rather less than two fifths 
of one cent. Our Lord uses strong lan- 
guage, meaning that the guilty one 
should suffer the full measure of his 
punishment; that, as in the future world 
he showd have nothing to pay, so his 
punishment should have no end. See 
ch. 18 : 30, 34, 35. 

27. Our Lord passes to the com- 
mandments which respect the marriage 
relation. Commencing with the Law of 
Adultery (Ex. 20: 14), he first gives its 
deeper meaning, and adds certain admo- 
nitions, (vers. 29, 30), and then proceeds 
to the Law of Divorce. ‘These two laws 
should be considered together, since our 
Savior’s exposition of the latter is but 
a further exposition of the former. It 
is but the application of the law of 
adultery to all cases of divorce, making 
every dissolution of the marriage rela- - 
tion, except where it has been practical- 
ly broken by fornication, a violation of 
the seventh commandment. 

28. Whosoever looketh upon a 
woman. Looketh is emphatic, gazeth. 
See Luke 7: 44; Acts1:9; 3:4 ur 
Lord speaks especially to men. Poly- 
' gamy and divorce had been permitted to 
men on account of the hardness of their 
hearts (ch. 19: 8); his language strikes 
directly at the opinions, and customs 
of his time. eines according to 
the Old Testament usage, bere ineludes 
fornication. To lust after her. 
| This clause is the key to the whole sen- 

tence, determining the character of the. 
look, and means, Jn order to lust after. 
~her, It refers not to unintentional: 
| thoughts and desires, such as may be 
| Suggested by the tempter or may invol- 
ee arise in the heart, and are 
checked by the watch ful and pious soul; 
|‘Dut to those that are ane wious roa 
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29 already tin his heart. 


thee [ov, cause thee to offend], pluck it out, and 
for it is profitable for thee that 


cast it from thee: 


MATTHEW V. (ee 
* And if thy right eye offend ‘ Ro. 7. 7, 8, 14 
abi & Mk. 9, 43-47, 


one of thy members should perish, and not that 


30 


thy whole body should be cast into hell. 


And if 


thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body 


should be cast into hell. 
31 


Tt hath been said, * Whosoever shall put away his 


ch. 19. 3,9; Deu, 
24. 1-4, 


wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement. 


conscious. It is gazing in order to feed 


impure desires. Already in his heart. | 


He has already committed the act in- 


wardly, in thought and purpose, and in | 
the sight of God who looketh upon the | 


heart. He has by this act broken the 
seventh commandment. It should be 
borne in mind that, as our Lord noticed 
degrees of hatred, in expounding the 


law of murder, so there are degrees in | 


this sin. The faintest intentional move- 
ment of inordinate lust breaks the law; 
much more, stronger movements, and 
especially those connected with the out- 
ward transgression. 

29, 30. In view of the truth just an- 
nounced in the preceding verse, Jesus 


teaches the duty of crushing the first_| 
beginnings of impure desire, and of sa- | 


eriticing, if it be necessary, what we 
count most dear. The vright eye 


and the right hand, the most Val- | 
uable of our members, were proverbial | 


expressions forany thing peculiarly dear 
and valuable. ey represent here the 
occasions to sin, such as our strongest 
_propensities and habits, sensual appe- 
tites, pride, yanity, worldly beauty or 
friendship, covetousness, worldly hon- 
ors or possessions, Or Whatever is offen- 
sive to God. Most of our Lord’s hear- 
ers were poor people, who lived by their 
daily labor, and hence the loss of a right 
hand would be a greater calamity than 
that of a right eye. Thus he passes 
from the weaker to the stronger figure ; 
also from the sight to the act. Better 
that the dearest and most useful object 
of life should be sacrificed, than to be 
led into sin and be lost.. Offend thee. 
The correct translation is, cases thee to 
offend. Jf thy right eye, or thy right 
hand, is an occasion of falling into sin. 
Pluck it out. Cut_it_off. Mor- 
tify and subdue the passions, evil desires, 


inember in 
body. 


| highest interest. 


| only the husband the wife. 


or inclinations which animate the eye 
or the hand, let the conflict _cost what. it: 
may, Col. 3: 5.” Whatever becomes in- 
lets to temptation or instruments to sin, 
must be sacrificed, or we perish. We 
must crucify the flesh with its affections 


| and lusts, Gal. 5: 24. We must do like 


the surgeon, who cuts off a diseased 
order to save the. whole 
Thy whole body represents 
thy whole being, just as the hand or eye 
represents a passion or a part of thy 
being; the whole man, thyself. It is 
profitable for thee. It is for thy 
Self-denial is enforced 
here on the ground of the truest self- 


‘interest. Hell. The place of future 
punishment. See verse 22. 
31, 32. Whosoever shall put 


away his wife, etc. Jesus applies the 
principle developed from the seventh 
commandment to the law of divorce. 
According to the Mosaic law, the wife 
could not divorce the husband, but 
Moses had 
permitted divorce (Deut. 24: 1, 2) in 
such a way as to restrain a bad practice, 
which had gone far to annul the original 
law of marriage, and which still pre- 
vails among the Arabs, who by a word 
may dissolve the marriage tie. He al- 
lowed the wife to be divorced only on 
account of “some uncleanness,’’ and 
only by a legal document, ‘‘a bill of di- 
vorcement.’’ Thus Moses did not com- 
mand to divorce, but rather placed a re- 
striction on the prevailing custom. In 
the days of our Savior, two opposite 
interpretations of this law prevailed 
among the Jews. Rabbi Shammai and 
his disciples taught that, according to 
Moses, adultery was the only allowable 
ground of divorcement; while Hillel 
and his disciples taught that a wife 
might be put away for any thing thad 
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32 But I say unto you, That ' whosover shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery : and whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced committeth adultery. 

Again, ye have heard that ‘it hath been said by 
them of old time, ! Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
34 but ™ shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths. But 


i Mal. 2. 14-16; 
Lk. 16. 18; Ro 
9.8 1 Core%. 10, 
11. 


k ch. 23, 16, 18, 22. 

1 Ex. 20.7; Num. 
30. 2. 

™ Deu. 23. 23; Ecc. 
5. 4, 5. 


amounted to uncleanness in the eyes of 
the husband, and indeed for any thing dis- 
pleasing to him in appearance, manner, 
or dress. Josephus thus loosely states 
the law (Jewish Antig. iv. 8, 28), ‘He 
that desires to be divorced from his wife 
from any cause whatsoever, and many 
such causes happen among men, let him 
in writing give assurance that he will 
never use her as his wife any more; for 
by these means she may be at liberty to 
marry another husband, although, before 
this bill of divorce was given, she is not 
permitted so to do.” The language of 
the Savior, But I say unto you, im- 
plies that tie scribes and their party ex- 
pounded the law with great laxity, fa- 
voring the common practice, that who- 
ever wished to put away his wife had 
mercly to give a bill of divorce. 

On the contrary, our Savior teaches 
that the marriage relation should not be 
dissolved by man. ‘What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder,” ch. 19:6; Mark 10: 9-11; 
Luke 16: 18. Adultery, however, is an 
actual breaking of the marriage tie, and 
therefore Jesus adds, save for the 
cause of fornication. According to 
the strict application of the Mosaic law, 
the guilty party was to be put to death. 
Thus the breaking of the bond, which 
had been actually accomplished, was to 
be publicly accomplished by death. A 
bill of divorcement would in such a case 
be only a statement of a fact as actual- 
ly existing. In accordance with the 
same principle, Paul teaches, in 1 Cor. 7: 
15, that if the marriage tie is actually 
broken by one party, it may be so 
regarded and accepted by the other 
party. 

Jesus goes on and states the conse- 
quences attending unlawful divorce- 
ments. Whoever puts away his wife, save 
for the ciuse of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery. Dr. Co- 
nant has brought out the true mean- 
ing of this clause, making it “equivalent 
to makes her an adulteress, in the same 


sense in which it is said (1 John 5: 10) 
he that believeth not God hath made him a 
liar; not that God thereby becomes a 
liar, or that she becomes an adulteress, 
but simply is treated as such. By repudi- 
ating her, for which the only just cause 
was adultery, he makes her appear as one 
guilty of that crime.’’ And so whoever 
marries her thus put away committeth 
adultery 5 he becomes a partaker with 
her of an apparent crime, and also sanc- 
tions an unlawful sundering of the mar- 
riage relation. Compare 1 Oor. 7: 11, 
where Paul advises the wife that has de- 
parted from her husband either to re- 
main unmarried, or to be reconciled to 
her husband. 

38. Our Lord proceeds to expound the 
Law of Oaths. This law is found in Lev. 
19: 12, and Deut. 23: 23. By them of 
old time. Rather, fo them of old. See 
ver. 21. Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself. Thou shalt not swear falsely. 
The abuse of oaths was exceedingly 
common among the Jews of that day. 
They held that only those were binding 
in which the name of God, the gold or 
the sacrifices of the temple were invok- 
ed; and that all other oaths might be 
violated without committing perjury. 
Laying special stress upon those made in 
the name of God, they could say, Thou 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths, implying that sll others which 
were made in the uame of creatures, as 
heaven, earth, Jerusalem, the temple, 
ete , were of little or no obligation. “See 
ch. 25:16. Jesus shows that these dis- 
tinctions were vain and futile; that the 
creature is connected with God, and de- 


|rives all that is lofty and noble from 


him; and that thus an appeal to the crea- 
ture is in a certain sense an appeal to the 
Creator. Heaven is God’s throne, the 
earth his footstool (Isa. 66:1), Jerusa- 
lem his peculiar abode, the central point 
of the theocracy (Ps. 48 : 3), and the 
head is so much the property and work 
of God that man can not change the col- 
or of a single hair, 
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35 I say unto you, * Swear not 


heaven ; for it is ° God’s throne: nor by the earth ; 
for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem; for it 


is P the city of the great King. 


swear by thy head, 2 because thou canst not make 
"But let your communi- 
: for whatsoever is 


one hair white or black. 
cation be Yea, yea; Nay, nay 


more than these cometh of evil. 
Ye have heard that it hath been said, s An eye * Ex. 21. 23-2. 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 


38 
39 


n Jam. 5, 12. 

° Ps. 11. 4; Is. 66. 
1; Ac. 7. 49. 

P2 Chr. 6. 6; Ps, 
48. 2; 76. 2; Jer, 
8. 9. 


a Lk, 12, 25. 
rol. 4. 6. 


at all; neither by 


Neither shalt thou 


But I say unto 


34-36. Swear not at all. Swearing | 


is prohibited in the same way as killing. 
To kill is both lawful and not lawful, 
and so of swearing. 


without doubt took a judicial oath (ch. 
26 : 63, 64), and Paul appeals to God as 
a witness (1 Thess. 2: 5; 2 Cor. 11:31; 
Gal. 1: 20; 2 Cor. 1: 23), and an angel 


awears by him who lives forever and 
The lax teachings of | 
the Jewish rabbis had resulted in filling | 


ever, Rey. 10: 6. 


common discourse with profane words 
and thoughtless oaths. The modern 
orientals “are fearfully profane. Eve- 


ry body curses and swears when in a) 


passion. They swear by the head, by 
their life, by heaven, and by the temple, 
or what is in its place, the church. The 
forms of cursing and swearing, however, 


are almost infinite, and fall on the pain- | 
ed ear all day long.’’—Dr. THOMSON in | 


The Land and the Book, vol. i. page 284. 
These modes of swearing were common 
among the Jews in our Lord’s day, and 
against them he specially makes his at- 
tack. That this is the case seems evi- 
dent from verse 37, “ Let your communi- 
cation (that is, your word, talk, speech, dis- 
course) be Yea, yea; Nay, nay.’? Thus 
our Lord forbids all profanity in com- 
mon discourse, and teaches that indivi- 
duals in their intercourse one with an- 
other should not confirm their words 
with an oath. This is especially binding 
on Christians; their yea and nay should 
be as reliable as an oath, and ere really 
so, if they are in a proper spiritual state. 
A Christian’s word should be enough, 
especially for his fellow-Christians. 
Neither by heaven. To swear by 
that is to swear by God’s throne, and Him 
that sitteth thereon, ch. 23: 22. So to 
swear by the earth is to swear by Him 
whose footstool it is; or by Jerusalem, 
by Him whose city it is; or by the head, 
by Him who holds its changes and desti- 


g. God has sworn by | 
himself (Isa. 45 : 23; Heb. 6: 13), Jesus | 


ny in his hands. Thus every oath is an 

appeal to God. Otherwise it is unmean- 
ing; but even then it would be an idle 
word, and trifling with sacred things. 

37. Let your communication be 
Yea, yeas Nay, nay. Let your 
word, speech, discourse be truthful and 
simple, without oaths or profane exple- 
tives. The Arabs have a proverb, “Let 
thy speech be yea or nay, so that you 
may be truthful to all men.’ Repeti- 
_ tion, among the Hebrews, was used for 

emphasis, and implied truth and certain- 
ty, Gen. 41 : 32; Dan. 5: 25; John 3: 
3,5, 11. Yea, yea, is a solemn and de- 
liberate affirmative; May, nay, as sol- 
emn a negative. See James 5: 12. 
Whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil. The need of oaths 
of any kind is the result of evil, because 
they indicate either the want of confi- 
dence or the want of truthfulness, or 
_ both. Were men what they ought to be, 
there would certainly be in no case any 
/need of them. The first recorded oath 
| was that made by Satan in support of 
| the lie by which he tempted Eve, Gen. 
|3 : 5. The multiplication of judicial 
| oaths has been found to indicate not 
| only a general distrust among men, but 
| to be productive of falsehood and pro- 
| fanity. The use of them in conversa- 
| tion is proof of a low morality and a 
| fearful depravity of heart Instead of 
strengthening the truthfulness of what 
is said, profanity only weakens it. It 
shows a want of reverence and love for 
the Most High, and may well shake our 
' contidence in any who use it. No pro- 
fane person has any right to regard him- 
self a Christian; and no one can utter an 
oath in common conversation without 
transgressing this command of our Lord, 
“The Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain,”’ Ex. 20: 7. 

88, Jesus passes to the Law of Retalia- 
tion, An eye for an eye, etc, Deut. 
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nee a E 


you, ‘ That ye resist not evil: "but whosoever shall 


smite thee on thy right cheek, 
And Yif any man will sue thee at the 


law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 


40 other also. 


t Le. 19. 18; Is. 50. 
6; Pro. 20. 22; 24. 
29; John 18. 22, 
23 


wLk. 6. 29, 30; 
Lam. 3. 30. 


xturn to him the 


19 : 21; Ley. 24: 20; Ex. 21: 2 
Moses gave this rule to guide the deci- 
sion of judges, and as such it is 
founded in justice. Among a depraved 
race governments must maintain public 
order, and protect the lives and property 
of their citizens, by inflicting punish- 
ments corresponding to the injury which 
one person inflicts upon another. They 
are ordained by God; and the magistrate 
bears not the sword in vain, but is a 
minister of God, an avenger for wrath 
to him that doeth evil, Rom. 13: 1-5. 
Instead of confining this law to magis- 
trates, the Jews extended it to private 
conduct, and made it a rule for taking 
private revenge. That Moses did not 
intend it as a rule for private inter- 
course is evident from the command, 
“ Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy peo- 
ple,’ Lev. 19 : 18. Compare Prov. 24: 
29. Against the Jewish perversion of 
this law our Lord principally directs his 
remarks. 

39. Resist not evil. Do not retali- 
ate. When any do you eyil, return not 
like for like. This precept is frequent- 
ly enjoined by the apostles,Rom. 12: 17, 
IDE ZI hessue os ndons Cory Gruie 
1 Pet. 3: 9. These passages are the best 
exposition of our Lord’s injunction. 
We are not to cherish an unkind or re- 
vengeful spirit under injuries, but rather 
aspirit of forgiveness, of generosity, and 
of patient enduraxce. We are to over- 
come eyil with good, and make no resis- 
tance except where the honor of God, the 

fgood of the injurer, Sud the" good of 
Jcommunity requireit. The magistrate 
should faithfully punish wrong; the pa- 
rent should protect, if possible, his fami- 
ly against violence; and every man has a 
right of self-defense when life is threat- 
ened. Compare Acts 16: 35-40; 22: 23 
~29; 25: 9-11; 28:24. Yet weshould 
not always defend our own lives, espe- 
cially in religious persecution. God's 
honor may require that we willingly sub- 
mit, like Jesus, to a martyr’s death, 
2 Tim. 4:6. Jesus, however, illustrates 
the principle by four examples, present- 
ing first the strongest manifestation of 
insolence, and descending to the weak- 


est, and showing the treatment which 
each should receive. Evil is variously 
referred to the devil, an evil person, wrong, 
or evil. It can not well refer to the devil 
in the examples given, nor hardly to an 
evil person, especially in the last exam- 
ple. Besides, the original Greek presents 
the usual form of the abstract, meaning 
evil in general. The connection, howey- 
er, shows that it refers to evil, wickedness, 
as it is manifested through individuals, 
and as it outwardly assails us, in doing 
us wrong, and in inflicting upon us in- 
juries. “The fundamental idea of the 
passage is, that Christian love must 
make us willing to bear twice as much 
as the world, in its injustice, could de- 
mand,’’—LANGE. 

Whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek. The first example. 
An act ofyreat contempt, personal out- 
rage, and insolence. It was regarded as 
an affront of the worst sort, and was se- 
verely punished by Jewish and Roman 
laws. Turn to him the other also, 
was a proverbial phrase, expressing sub- 
mission to insults and injuries, Lam. 8 : 
30. This must not be taken too literal- 
ly, but must be obeyed in the spirit 
more than in the letter. ‘Thus, Christ 
himself did not conform literally to this 
precept (John 18 : 22, 23), though he 
obeyed it in spirit by yielding up him- 
self to his persecutors and crucifiers, Isa. 
50:6. Under private and personal out- 
rages we are not to contend and fight; 
but we should endure them patiently 
from Christian principle. This does not 
prevent us from insisting firmly and 
kindly that justice Should be done ds oF 
Trom reébuking and remonstrating against 
injustice whentVér practiced against us. 

40. Sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat. The secord example. 
From personal violence Jesus descends 
to the demanding of property by a legal 
suit. The coat or “tunic’’ was the wunder- 
garment, made of linen or cotton, and 
which folded close to the body. The 
cloak or mantle was the outer, the larger, 
and more valuable garment. 1f was worn 
loose around the body, and made of va- 
rious materials, according to the cireum- 
stances of the wearer, It was common- 
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41 also. And whosoever * shall compel thee to go a 
Give 


42 mile, go with him twain. 


x1 Pet. 2. 20-23. 
to him that asketh 1 Cor. 6.7. 


ly of different sizes, nearly square, six to 


nine feet long, and about as many broad, 


and was wrapped around the body, or 
fastened about the shoulders, and could 
be thrown off when engaged in labor. 
It was also used as a blanket or cover- 
ing, to wrap one’s self in at night, hence 
it was not allowed by the law to be ta- 


| might serve to hasten their jourmey. 


ken by the creditor and retained as a. 


pledge over night, Ex. 22: 26, 27. This 
last fact shows the force of the com- 
mand to yield even the cloak. If any 
one would go to law with thee and take 
away thy under-garment, rather than 
contend witb him, let him have the out- 


CLOAK AND COAT. 


er garment also. As in matters of per- 
sonal violence and wrong we are not to 
show a retaliating and revengeful spirit, 
so must we not in legal matters. We 
are to show a forgiving and generous 
spirit, in striving to settle disputes in 
-regard to property, preferring to suffer 


loss ourselves than to engage in a Jaw- | 


suit. 

41. Whosover shall compel thee. 
The third example. The word translated 
shall compel is of Persian origin, and is 
found three times in the New Testament, 
here, ch. 27: 32, and Mark 15: 21, and 
means impress, to press into service. Accor- 
ding to the postal arrangement of Cyrus, 
- horses were provided, at certain distances 


the principal roads of the empire, | u 
Oe cauion ee us to give not always that which may be 


so that couriers could proceed without 
interruption both night andday, If the 


| 


government arrangements failed at any 
point, the couriers had authority to 
press into their service men, horses, or 
any thing that came in their way which 
A 
like authority was exercised over the 
Jews by the Roman governors. The 
word, originating in this custom, passed 
from the Persian into the Greek, and into 
rabbinical language, meaning compul- 
sory service in forwarding royal messen- 
gers, and also to press into service for any 
purpose. See Dr. Conant on this pas- 
sage. “The Jews particularly objected 
to the duty of furnishing posts to the 
Roman government; and Demetrius, 
wishing to conciliate the Jews, promised, 
among other things, that the beasts of 
the Jews should not be pressed into his 
service (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 2, 38). 
Hence our Sayior represents this as a 
burden.”,—Dr. Burton. Our Lord en- 
joins that, rather than resist the public 
authority, or any individual who had the 
authority to require yourattendance and 
service for a certain distance, you should 
willingly go twice the distance. The 
service may be hard, even unjust, 
and the motives for pressing thee into 
the service wrong; yet go peaceably. 
It will be more for your own comfort, 
as well as for your credit, to submit than 
to contend. A Roman mile was a thou- 
sand paces of five feet each. 

42. Give to him that asketh thee. 
Fourth ecample. Kyilas we meet it in beg- 
gars and borrowers. We must bear in 
mind that Jesus is opposing a retaliating 
and revengeful spirit, ver. 38. We must 
not withhold charity from any, out of 
revenge. He also gives a general rule. 
Christians should be benevolent, giving 
willingly according to what they have 
(2 Cor. 8: 12), doing goer to all, espe- 
cially to the household of faith (Gal. 6: 
10); yet their benevolence should be 


| wisely distributed, exercised seldom or 


neyer toward those who can but will 
not work (2 Thess. 8 : 10), and always 
consistently with their duty to their fa- 


| milies, 1 Tim. 5:8. As the Lord gives not 


always to those who ask the very thing 
that they ask, but that which is better for 
them (2 Cor. 12: 8, 9), so the spirit of 
love and true benevolence should prompt 


asked, but that which is dest for the re- 
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thee, and *from him that would borrow of thee 


turn not thou away. 
43 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, » Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, ‘and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, ‘Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray ° for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: for ‘he maketh 


zch. 27. 32; Mk. 
15, 21. 

a Ps. St 217 265 
112. 5-9; Prov. 
11, 24, 25: Hee. 
Ib BIR rare 
9. 6-15; 1 Tim. 
6. 17-19; 1 John 
3. 16-18. 

> Le. 19. 18. 

¢ Deu. 23. 6; Ps. 
41. 10. 


ceiver. “To give every thing to every 
one—the sword to the madiman, the alms 
to the impostor, the criminal request to 
the temptress—would be to actas the ene- 
my of others and oursclves.’’—ALFORD. 
Jesus doubtless had also in view the 
hard-hearted, oppressive, and covetous 
practices of the scribes and Pharisees 
(ch. 23: 14); and he emphatically enjoins 
the spirit of the law in Deut. 15; 1-11, 
which they were violating like their fa- 
thers frequently before them, Neh. 5: 
1-5; Ezek. 22:7. Borrow. Without 
usury, Which was forbidden by the law, 
Lev. 25 : 36, 37; Deut. 23: 20. 

43. Jesus now proceeds to the Law of 
Love to our Neighbor. Waving just pre- 
sented the negative side of duty, he 
now presents the positive. From the 
duty of endurance, he proceeds to that 
of active and outreaching love. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor was a com- 
mand of God, Ley. 19:18; but thou shalt 
hate thine enemy was never comman- 
ded, but was added by Jewish teachers, 
who thought that hatred to enemies was 
implied by the command to “love thy 
neighbor.” They also limited neighbor 


to the Jews, and called all Gentiles ene- | 


mies. The word neighbor signified lite- 
rally one living near; and was used in a 
limited sense, to mean a friend, associ- 
ate, one belonging to the same country 
or professing the same religion. In its 
broader signification it meant a fellow- 
man. Compare Luke 10 : 29-37. The 
Pharisees so restricted the term as to 
exclude not only Gentiles and Samari- 
tans, but also the publican and those 
who shared not their peculiar views. In 
the original command it doubtless had 
primary reference to Israelites; but that 
it was not to be limited to them, is eyi- 
dent from our Savior’s application of 
it to all mankind. He opposes not the 
law, but the carnal Jewish interpreta- 
tion of the law; he rather gives its deep 


cation. And this was in harmony with 
the Old Testament requirement, that en- 
joined love to strangers (Lev. 19: 34), 
and kindness to enemies, Proy. 25: 21. 
It should, however, be observed, that, 
while Jesus repeats the law as common- 
ly enjoined by Jewish teachers of his 
day, he does not thereby sanction the 
Jewish application of neighbor to the Jew 
and of enemy to the Gentile, but applies 
these terms to friend and foe in private 
intercourse. : 

44. But I say unto you. In opposi- 
tion to this narrow and seliish exposition 
of love to one’s neighbor, and to this 
wicked appendage of hatred to an ene- 
my, Jesus expounds the law of love. 
Taking for granted that a friend, and any 
human being who exercises no hatred 
toward you, should receive your love, he 
begins by saying love your enemies. 
This is the ground principle, the dispo- 
sition from which flows what follows. 
According to the highest critical au- 
thorities, this command should read, 


| Leve your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you, the omitted clauses 


being found in Luke 6 : 27, 28. Compare 
ver. 11, 12 of this chapter. This is not in- 
consistent with the Old Testament, Ex. 
23:4,5; 1Sam. 24:6; Proy. 24:17; 
25: 21 (Rom. 12:20). Cursing is to 
be met with blessing, asteady and settled 
hatred with well-doing, and abusive lan 

guage and persecution—that is, hostile 
speech coupled with hostile action— 
with prayer. 

45. That ye may be children of 
your Father. That you may prove 
yourselves sons of your heavenly Father 
by showing a likeness to him, and that you 
are partakers of his benevolent spirit. 
Jesus enforces the true principle of love 
from the example of God, who causes 
the sun to rise and the rain to descend 
upon all, the wicked as well as the right- 
eous. The sons of God must necessarily 


spiritual meaning and its universal appli- | be like him in character and life, in spi- 
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his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For 
if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
Do not even the publicans the same ? 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the publicans so? 
therefore perfect, even ‘as your Father which is in 


46 
47 ye? 
48 


heayen is perfect. 
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rit and acts, Eph. 5: 1, 2. It follows 
that the love required is not the love 
of complacency, that which approves of 
the mora] character of all, but the love 
of benevolence, which desires the true 
welfare of at We are to imitate God 
so far as a son may imitate a father. 
We are not to usurp a father’s autho- 
rity, and hence we are not to sit in 
judgment over others, nor execute ven- 
geance on others; but, like true sons, 
we are to imitate our Father in good- 
ness and love. 

46. Jesus enforces this principle of 
love from the example of wicked men. 
The sons of God should surely exhibit a 
higher love than the children of the evil 
one. If they love only those Joving 
them, what reward have they? What 
claim have they to extraordinary praise 
or moral approbation? Do net even 
the publicans the same? The pulli- 
cans, or the collectors of revenue and taxes 
under the Roman government, consisted 
of two classes. The first were Roman 
knights, who levied the revenues of a 
large district; the second were subordi- 
nate collectors, each of whom was re- 
quired to pay a certain sum to his supe- 
rior, with the privilege of raising as 
much more as he pleased for his own 
benefit. This led to extortion and op- 
pression. The latter class were the pub- 
licans of the New Testament. They 
were also under the additional reproach 
of being the instruments of a Gentile or 
heathen power and a foreign despotism. 
Hence the very name of publican was 
expressive of a depraved and reckless 
character. Jews engaged in this calling 
were excluded by their occupation from 
respectable society, and were naturally 
thrown into that of wicked and disre- 
putable men. This explains the force of 
the phrase so frequently used in the Gos- 
pels, ‘“publicans and sinners,”’ ch. 9: 11, 
To exercise no higher love than men of 
the most degraded character surely was 
unworthy of Christ’s disciples, and could 


not be followed by the reward which 
shall be given to the righteous. 

47. Salute your brethren. Jesus 
changes the figure from love to saluting, 
greeting, Which is one of the expressions 
of love. Salutation among the Jews 
Was more significant than among us, 
denoting marked friendship and affec- 
tion, and expressing a desire for the di- 
vine blessing to rest upon the person 
saluted, as, Blessed be thou of Jehovah; 
may Jehovah be with thee. Brethren. 
Not merely brothers in the strict sense, 
but also relatives, friends, and fellow- 
countrymen. The Jews did not salute 
Gentiles, just as even now, in the east, 
Mohammedans do not salute Christians. 
If you only do this, what do ye more 
and better than the worstof men ? What 
do ye that excels, and that should enti- 
tle you to special regard? Do not 
even the publicans, or rather, the 
heathen so? The oldest manu- 
scripts have heathen or Gentiles instead 
of publicans. This only varies the ex- 
pression, but not the sense. Jesus 
shows, on the one hand, that the law of 
love, as falsely expounded by the Phari- 
sees, was nothing more than that of the 
openly wicked ; and, on the other hand, 
that the true exposition of this law re- 
quired a higher and holier principle than 
that which flowed out of selfishness, or 
mere natural affection. 

48. Our Lord now returns to the di- 
vine example set forth in verse 45, and 
exhorts his hearers to imitate their 
Father in heayen, who is perfect in love. 
He does not simply repeat what he had 
said before, but he gives a gencral and 
comprehensive rule for his followers. 
Be ye therefore perfect. Take Gcd 
as your pattern, your model. God gives 
us a perfect standard and rule of life, 
Ley. 11:44; 1 Pet.1:16. Tobe perf ct 
denotes a moral completeness. Thus, 
Paul uses the word to denote a full, com- 
plete spiritual growth, contrasted with 
infancy and childhood; and thus it is 


© 2) 
= 


properly transhited men in 1 Cor, 14: 20, 
and ful age in Heb, 5: 14k 
Eph. 4: 18-15; 1 Cor, 2:6. The Greek 
word, like our word peryect, is sometimes 
used in a relative, and sometimes in an 
absolute sense, God is absolutely per- 
fect, always full-grown and matured 
in all his perfections; but man, at the 
best, is only relatively perfect. Though 
he may-haye arrived at spiritual man- 
hood, there is still an opportunity for 
growth (Eph. 4: 15); though he enters 
heayen, he has an eternity before him in 
which to expand all his moral and spirit- 
ual powers, and to increase in know- 
ledge, in wisdom, and in likeness to God, 
Thus the word perfect, when applied 
to men, while if denotes a certain com- 
pleteness and maturity, may be applied 
to the various degrees of that maturity. 
This explains how Paul could speak of 
himself as perfeet, when just before he 
had disclaimed being ‘already perfected, 
Phil. 3: 12-15. The distinction between 
the relative and absolute sense of the 
word perfeet must be borne in mind in 
the passage before us, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father is perfect.’ 
Let it be your aim to attain to the 
measure of the stature of Christ’s full- 
ness, to the full maturity of Christian 
manhood. Inmitate the perfeetions of 
God, which are to be imitated by his 
ehildren; especially his love, which was 
exercised even toward his enemies, by 
the gift of his Son, John 8 : 16. And 
especially by faith be in Christ, per- 
fect and complete in him, who is made 
unto us righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption, Col. 1: 28; 1 Cor. 
en) 

The exact form of the Greek verb 
translated be ye is future. Scholars 
are very generally agreed that it is a 
future used iniperatively, or at least it 


includes an imperative sense, and that | 


therefore it is properly translated be ye. 
This is sustained by the passive mean- 
ine of the Hebrew future in the ten 
commandments, and throughout the law 
of Moses. If, however, it includes a 
future sense as well as an imperative, it 
then denotes what Christ’s disciples are 
to be in his kingdom and service. In 
their aims and efforts, in their conneec- 
tion with Christ by faith, in’ their 
growth and maturity, and in their final 
glorified state, they are to be and they 
shall be perfeet and complete in their 
being, even as their heavenly Father 
js perfect and complete in his being. 


Compare | 


MATTHEW 


Vv. A.D. 28. 


This is the design, will, and promise of 
God in regard to his children, 

Thus in several instances Jesus ex- 
pounds the law, showing its deep spiri- 
tual meaning. It is only by resting in 
the perfect work of Jesus, who hath for 
us brought in everlasting righteousness, 
that we can rejoice in the spirituality of 
the law, and become followers of God 
as dear children. Theneceforth, the law 
is life, and his commandments are not 
grievous, 1 John 5: 3, 4. 


REMARKS. 


1. It is fitting at times to preach in 
the fields or on mountain tops, as well 
as in houses of worship. Ministers 
should not be sticklers in regard to 
times and places of preaching, ver. 1. 

2. “When Jesus opens his mouth, 
let us open our hearts.’’—HEUBNER. 
Ver. 2; Rev. 3: 20. 

3. True happiness is very different 
from what the world thinks it to be: 
Its seat is in the heart, not in any 
external condition, vers. 3-12. 

4. True religion makes men happy; 
and none can be truly happy without it, 
vers. 8-12; Eecl. 11:9; 12:18. 

5. The beatitudes present humiliation 
on the one hand, and exaltation on the 
other; with present happiness (‘‘ Happy 
the poor,’ ete.) and future joy and 
glory (“they shall,” ete.), vers. 3-12. 

6. All true happiness begins with 
spiritual poverty, a consciousness of a 
moral deficiency in ourselves, a self-re- 
nunciation that yields the heart up to 
Christ and the claims of the Gospel, ver. 
S:~Ps, ol 17s Ise 57 81s Emke™ 218: 

7. The traits brought to view in the 
first seven beatitudes are blended in 
Christian character, and are essential to 
the image of Christ, vers. 3-9; Phil. 2: 1-8. 

8. True happiness is increased rather 
than diminished by the opposition and 
persecutions of men. If Christians 
have internal evidences of God’s favor, 
the hatred of the world is an additional 
evidence. They are the companions of 
prophets, and shall be participators in 
their reward, vers. 10-12. 

9. By manifesting the characteristics 
of the truly happy, Christians become 
the salt of the earth, and the light of 
the world, vers. 13-16; Eph. 5 : 8-11. 

10. It is the design of God that Chris- 
tians should exert a saving and presery- 
ing influence on their fellow-men; and 
if they fail of this, they have reason t) 
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fear that the grace of God is not in 


them. This is speciaily true of them 
collectively. That church, or that body 
of Christians, that fail of this end, is like 
tasteless salt, and is unworthy of the 
Christian name, ver. 15; Kev. 5: 16, 

ll. It is Gods design, also, that 
Christians should be seen; they are the 
light of the world, a city set on a hill. 
The world are looking at them; they 
ean not be hid; and if they do not send 
forth the light of truth, they belie Chris- 
tian character, di Christian 
name, and do greater injury than if they 
had never professed godliness, vers. 14, 
fone im: 6= 44512. 

12. Christians should not merely be 


21. The law demands conformity of 
word and thought as well as of deed. 
Thus, it forbids unholy wrath, and the 
unchastity of the eye and heart. Anger 
isa great sin and is allied to murder; 


obscene words and actions are adultery, 


lights (Phil. 2: 15), but by being united | 


in Christ and in the truth, should be 
collectively one great light, reflecting 
the pure and clear light of their Lord, 
ver. 14; Eph. 4: 14-16; 5: 27. 

13. Christian example comes with 
convineing power to the hearts of men, 
and is adapted to lead them to honor 
God, ver. 16; 1 Cor. 14: 25. 

14. The great end in all good works 
should be the glory of God, ver. 16. 

15. Christ is the Lawgiver of his 
people, vers. 17, 20, 22, 28, etc. 

16. Christ’s mission was in harmony 
with the old dispensation. 
is a counterpart of the law. 
not lessen, 
greater light, increased moral obligation. 
While he was himself the substance 
of all that was transitory in the law, 
all that was imperishable and essential 
to godliness, he incorporated and ex- 
pounded in the Gospel, and he gives all 
moral requirements a practical eflicacy 
over the hearts and lives of men by 
leading them to love and obey them, 
ver. 17; Eph. 2:15; Col. 2: 14; Rom. 
So of Hep: 10.:.16. 

17. We must avoid a false Christian 
liberty, an Antinomian licentiousness, 
on the one hand, and a Pharisaical self- 
righteousness, on the other, vers. 18-20. 

18. We ought to guard against the 
least sins as well as the greatest, ver. 19. 

19. Our righteousness must not con- 
sist in mere outward observances, nor 
merely in holding scriptural views and 
doctrines, but in spiritual worship and 
faith in Christ who is the end of the law 
for righteousness, ver. 20; John 4: 20. 

20. Our Lord’s deep and spiritual ex- 
position of the law clearly shows that 
by the deeds of the Jaw no flesh shall 
be justified, a 2148; Rom. 3: 20, 


The Gospel | 
He did | 
but by the diffusion of | 


| depravity of heart. 


vers. 21-30; Prov. 28+ 7. 

22. We should seek first to do justice 
to our fellow-men, if we would be ac- 
cepted of God, vers. 25-26. 

23. Present duty should be perferm- 
ed at once, or the opportunity may be 
forever lost, ver. 25. 

24. We ought to resist the first ap- 
proaches of sin, and avoid even the 
appearance of evil, vers. 27-82, 

25. Whatever causes us to sin should 
be renounced and forsaken ; and though 
the sacrifice be great, it will result in 
our present and eternal gain, vers. 29, 
302 Gh. LOu 26. ree Comegl ei 

26. All swearing in common conver- 
sation is a great sin, and shows great 
Official and judicial 
swearing is often perverted and carried 
to excess, and is only allowable as a 
necessity for preventing a greater evil, 
and when imposed by adequate author- 
ity, vers. 33-37. 

27. We must not imitate the world in 
returning evil for evil, but our Heavenly 
Father in loving our enemies and doing 
them the highest good. A revengeful 
spirit is unchristian, vers. 38-48. 

28. Forgiving injuries instead of 
avenging them is a mark of true great- 
ness and goodness, vers. 388-42. 

29. The best way of overcoming evil 
is with good, vers. 38-42; Rom. 12: 20, 
21 


30. It is the glory of Christianity that 
it makes mankind a common brother- 
hood, and that it is the only religion 
that demands love to our enemies. 
These are evidences of its divine origin, 
and of its universal adaptation to men, 
vers. 43, 44. 

dl. God speaks through nature to 
men. He teaches lessons of love 
through the sunshine and the rain, vers. 
44, 45; Ps. 104: 9-24. 

82. The highest perfection should be 
our constant aim, ver. 48; Phil. 3: 18, 
14 ohne + 

CHAPTER VI. 

Vers. 1-18. Our Lord proceeds to 

EXPOUND PRACTICAL PIETY AND TO EN- 


FORCE THE RIGHT WAY OF PERFORMING 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. These should be 
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VI. TAKE heed that ye do not your alms [o7, 
righteousness *| before men,!to be seen of them: 
m Otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which 
n. Therefore ® when thou doest thine 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 


wo 


is in heaven. 


h Ge. 17.1; Le. 11. 
44; Lk. 6. 36; 2 
Corgi 1189) 
11; Phil. 3. 12 
15; Col. 1. 28; 4. 
12; Jam. 1. 4; = 
Pet. 1. 15, 16: 

i Eph. 5. 1. 


done not to be seen of men, but from 
a true regard to God. Thus he passes 
trom doctrine to practice, and from 
action to motive, and Shows in this 
respect the hypocrisy and the formality 
of the seribes and Pharisees. 

1. Take heed that ye do not your 
alms. Your righteousness. ‘Lhe best 


Greek manuscripts have instead of alms, | 


righteousness ; the latter is considered the 
true text by the best critics. This verse 
is thus a general introduction to what 
follows, a general precept as to right- 
eousness, right doing, or conformity to 
the will of God, with special reference 
here to religious duties, good deeds. 
Take heed, be careful not to do your re- 
ligious duties, your good deeds, in the 
sight of men. For this phraseology in 
other places, see Ps. 106 :3; Isa, 58 : 2; 
1 John 2: 29; 3:7; 3: 10. The word 
righteousness is also a connecting link 
with ver. 20 of the preceding chapter. 
Jesus had already shown how the right- 
eousness Of his disciples should exceed 
that of the seribes and Pharisees in re- 
gard to doctrine and a spiritual obser- 
vance of the law, and now he is about to 
show how it is to exceed in regard to 
practical piety and right motives. He 


notices three manifestations of this 
practical righteousness: alms-giving, 


prayer, and fasting; and warns them 
against ostentation in their perfor- 
mance. They were to let their light 
shine (ch. 5: 16), but not to make a 
vain display of their good deeds, not to 
do them before men, to be seen of 
them, as ashow to be gazed at, Allour 
duties are to be performed to God, not 
to men, 1 Cor. 10: 31. This is the very 
opposite of all formal and false religions. 
Mrs. Judson, giving some account of the 
first Burman convert, says, “A few 


days ago I was reading with him Christ’s | 


Sermon on the Mount. He was deep- 
ly impressed and unusually solemn. 
‘These words,’ said he, ‘take hold on 
my very heart; they make me tremble. 
Here God commands us to do every 
thing that is good in secret, not to be 


| 


play. 


seen of men. How unlike our religion 
is this! When Burmans make offerings 
at the pagodas, they make a great noise 
with drums and musical instrements, 
that others may see how good they are. 
But this religion makes the mind fear 
God; it makes it of itsown accord fear 
sin 

No reward of your Father. You 
may receive the applause of men, but. you 
can not receive the approbation and 
favor of God. God will not bless those 
who rob him of that which is his due. 

24. First example. In regard to 
giving alms. 

2. When thou doest thine alms. 
Thine acts of mercy toward the poor, 


| in relieving want; acts of charity. The 


change from ye in the preceding verse 
to thow in this is worthy of notice, 
indicating that each one should engage 
in this work individually and personally. 
Our Lord presupposes that his disciples 
would give alms, and therefore he sim- 
ply gives direction as to the manner of 
doing it. The Jew gave one tenth of 
his income; the Christian, with his 
greater blessings and privileges, should 
not fall behind him. 

Do not sound a trumpet. A 
figurative expression, meaning fo make 
a great display, to attract attention. Some 
suppose that the Pharisees gathered the 
poor together by sounding a trumpet, 
but there is no evidence of such a prac- 
tice. Others seek an explanation in the 
modern custom of beggars in the east, 
who blow a trumpet before him from 
whom they ask alms; but there is no 
evidence of such a custom existing 


among the Jews of our Savior’s day, 


And others think there is an allusion 
to the trumpet-shaped money-boxes, 
and to the ringing of the coin as it fell 
into them; but this is both far-fetched 
and unnatural. The language of our 
Lord here is evidently figurative, repre- 
senting a boastful and ostentatious dis- 
Hypocrites. They who, like 
stage actors, assume characters that do 
not belong to them—dissemblers, false 
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that they may have glory of men, 
3 unto you, They have their reward. But. when thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
4 right hand doeth: that thine alms may be in secrét : 
and thy Father °which seeth in secret himself 


P shall reward thee openly. 


qt 


And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be 4as the 
hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing in 
the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, 


® Ps, 112. 9; Dan. 
que 2 Cor. 9. 9, 


WS eR iy Je 
John 12. 43. 

™ch. 10. 41, 42. 

. Ro. 12. 8. 


OTerwl int0. 

P 1 Sam. 2. 30; Lk. 
8.17; 14. 14. 

9 Job 27. 8-10; Is. 
1. 10-15. 


Verily I say 


pretenders. The scribes and Pharisees 
were of this class, ch. 5: 20; 23: 18-15. 
In the synagogue. Where alms were 
deposited at their religious gatherings. 
See ch. 4 : 23. In the streets, where 
gifts might be bestowed upon beggars. 
Thus, they sought the public religious 
assemblies and the crowded thorough- 
fares (Acts 9: 11) for the display of 
their charities, in order that they might 


have glory, be flattered in public, | 


applauded of men. ‘They have 
their reward. More correctly, they 
have in full their reward. They seek the 
applause of men, and they already have 
it; their reward is in full, complete; 
and they will get no more, Luke 16: 
25. 

3. Let not thy left hand know. 
This seems to be a proyerbial expression 
implying privacy, and especially such 
an absence of ostentation that even one 
member of the body should not know 
what another did. Be modest, quiet, 
and noiseless in doing alms, and make 
no effort to have them known abroad. 
“Wor if it be possible to be thyself un- 
aware, let it be your desire to escape 
the notice, if you can, of even the hands 
that give.’—Curysostom. The spirit 
of this injunction can be carried out even 
in those eases where it may be necessary 
to give alms in public, to excite others. 
The contrast here between the Pharisaic 
and the Christian mode of giving alms 
is brought out not only by this pro- 
yerbial expression, but also by the pro- 
noun at the beginning of the verse, 
which is emphatic in the original, But 
when tuovu doest alms. 

4, That thine alms. Implying 
more than a mere result, a purpose, an 
aim at privacy, an avoidance of notoriety. 
In secret. Literally, in the secret place, 
where you will not be seen of others. 
Thy Father. Despagne observes that 
to say in the singular “my Father” 


belongs only to the Only Begotten; but 
“pHy Hather” is said to the faithful 
also; Father, or our Father, by the 
faithful. See ver. 9; John 20 : 17%. 
Seeth in secret. As well as in pub- 
lic; in the darkness as well as in the 
light, Ps. 189: 12. Shall reward 
thee. Himself and openly (also in vers. 
6 and 18) are omitted by most of the 
latest critics, on the testimony of the 
oldest manuscripts and other ancient 
authorities. The reward is thus not 
limited to any time or way. God will 
reward as he sees best, both in this 
world and in the next. A good man 
will generally be known as such, with- 
out any effort of his own to make it 
known. The reward, too, will be re- 
ceived in his own soul at the time of 
performing the duty; and especially at 
the final judgment, ch. 25 : 34-40; Luke 
14: 14; 1 Tim. 5: 25. Not even a cup 
of cold water given in the right spirit 
will lose its reward. 

5-15. Second example. 
prayer. 

5. They who pray to be seen of men 
are evidently hypocrites 5 for prayer 
is from its very nature addressed not to 
men, but to God...Jesus assumes that 
his diSciples would pray. When thou 
prayest rather, When ye pray. Prayer 
is the Christian’s vital breath. Stand- 
ing. The usual posture of the Jews 
in prayer (1 Sam. 1: 26; 1 Kings 8: 
22; Luke 18: 11), as also of the Mo- 
hammedans of the present day. Our 
Lord does not condemn the posture, 
but the ostentation, and the love of it, 
which showed a depraved heart, The 
publican prayed standing (Luke 18 : 18), 
and this posture was frequent among 
early Christians as well as kneeling, 
Mark 11: 25; Acts 9: 40; 20: 36; 21: 
5. The synagogues were proper 
places of devotion, but were used by 
the hypocrites for displaying their for- 
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that they may be seen of men. 
But thou, when thou 
prayest, ‘enter into thy closet, and when thou. hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 


you, They have t! ir reward. 


Verily, I say unto 


rch, 14, 23; Ge. 
32. 24; 2 Ki. 4. 
33; Ac. 10. 9. 


secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 


reward thee openly. 


But when ye pray, ‘use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do: ‘for they think that they shall be 


® Kec. 5. 2. 
t 1 Ki. 18. 26, 29; 
Ac. 19, 34. 


mal worship. The corner of the 
streets, the widest and most frequent- 
ed thoroughfares, were finely adapted 
fora vain display, but most unsuited for 
devotion. The Jews observed stated 
hours of prayer. The Scriptures men- 
tion three: the third howr, answering to 
our nine o’clock, when the morning 
sacrifice was offered; the sixth hour, at 
which Peter prayed on the house-top, 
Acts 10: 9; and the ninth hour, at 
which time Peter and John went up 
to the temple, Acts 3: 1. Compare Ps. 
55:17, and Dan. 6:10. The hypocrites 
probably took care to be in the syna- 


gogues or on the corners of the streets | 


at the hours of prayer, so as to perform 
their devotions in the most public man- 
ner. Thus they appeared to men to 
pray; but it was only prayer in name, 
not in reality. Their reward is re- 


ceived in fullin the praise of men. See 
ver. 2. 
6. When thou prayest. Asanin- 


dividual; a change here to the singular 
from the plural ye, of the last verse. 
Enter into thy closet. The Greek 
word translated closet means literally 
a store-room, and hence a place of pri- 
vacy. The Jews had their place of 
retirement, an upper room, where they 
could pray with the utmost secrecy. 
This was called the wpper chamber 
(dmepdov), Acts 1: 138; 9: 37; 20: 8. 
A word of more general application is 
here used, which may include not only 
the upper chamber of the Jew, but 
also any retired room:or place. Every 
Christian should have his closet. The 
desire and love for prayer will prepare 
the way for selecting a closet, even 
under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. Jesus arose a great while 
before day, and went into a solitary 
place and prayed. Shut thy door. 
This is expressive of the strictest pri- 
vacy, in opposition to the ostentation 
of the Pharisees. The discourse is not 
aimed against social or public prayer, 


butagainst display in prayer. While our 
Lord is doubtless treating especially of 
private prayer, which should not be 
performed in public places, yet the 
manner and spirit which he enjoins 
should be carried into all kinds of 
prayer. “The heart is the closet into 
which we should retire and shut the 
door, even in public prayer.’ —QUESNEL. 
Ps.4:5. Thy Father, who both is 
and seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee. Both here and hereafter. See 
ver. 4; Acts 10:4; Luke 12:2. Thus 
our Savior teaches that prayer should be 
performed to God, not to men. 

7. When ~ye" pray. Mark the 
change to the plural. The best expla- 
nation of this, as well as of the plural 
form throughout the Lord’s Prayer, is 
that Jesus now proceeds to speak of 
prayer in general, whether private, 
family, social, or public. He warns 
against heathenish abuses. Vain repe- 
titions. The word in the original oc- 
curs only here in the New Testament, 
and has been thought by many to be de- 
rived from Battus, a Cyrenian king and 
stammerer, or from a poet of that name, 
whose poems were full of repetitions. 
More likely it was formed from the 
imitation of the natural sound in stam- 
mering and babbling. It means using 
many words and empty repetitions. 
Two remarkable examples of _ this 
heathen practice are found in Scrip- 
ture; that of the priests of Baal in Eli- 
jah’s day, who “called on the name of 
Baal from morning even until noon, 
saying, O Baal, hear us’’ (1 Kings 18: 
26); and that of the worshipers of 
Diana at Ephesus in Paul’s day, who 
for the space of two hours cried out 
with one voice, “Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians,’ Acts 19 : 34. The 
repeating of the same petition many 
times is still common in the East, both 
among Mohammedans and nominal 
Christians. They did this because they 


| thought they would be heard for 
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8 heard for their much speaking. 


L Be not ye therefore 
like unto them: for "your Father knoweth what 


« Ps, 69, 17-19. 


things ye have need of, before ye ask him. 


9 


10 which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 


After this manner therefore pray ye: * Our Father 


Thy 7 be ta. 
yi 


their much speaking. Deep and in- 
tense feelings may lead to repetition, or 
tospending whole nights in prayer, Matt. 
26:44; Luke 6: 1%; 2Cor. 12:8. In 
such cases there are no vain repetitions, 
no dependence on much speaking or the 
length of the prayer; but the earnest 
wrestling of the soul which prevails, 
saying, “I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me,’’ Gen. 32: 26. The 
Jews needed the caution of our Savior, 
Mark 12: 40. The Jewish rabbins had 
a maxim that “every one that multiplies 
prayer is heard, and that the prayer 
which is long shall not return empty.” 
Christ’s disciples also, in every age, 


need the caution. One of the most com- | 


mon errors of a corrupt Christianity 
has been that which our Lord here con- 
demns. 

8. Further reasons for avoiding vain 
repetitions in prayer. The practice 
rests on ignorance and superstition. It 
is heathenish. It becomes not the 
Christian to be like the ignorant and 
superstitious worshiper of false gods. 
God also kneweth what things ye 
have need of before ye ask him. 
Prayer is not to instruct nor to inform 
God; it is to worship him. If God 
needs not to be informed of our wants, 
rauch less does he need a vain repetition 
of them. 

9. In contrast to ostentatious and 
unmeaning prayers, our Lord gives one 
which is a model] for simplicity, con- 
ciseness, and fullness of meaning. This 
has long been styled by way of emi- 
nence, THE Lorp’s Prayer. After 
this manner, therefore, pray ye. 
Thus pray ye; after this model; not as 
a form to be adhered to strictly, but as 
one which may be used, and which will 
serve as a specimen of acceptable 
prayer. That our Lord did not give 
this as a form of prayer to be strictly 
and of necessity used by his followers 
appears: Ist, He nowhere intimates 
any such purpose; 2d, The one in 
Luke is an equally authoritative form, 
yet with important variations from the 
one here given (see Luke 11: 2-4); 
3d, We do not find an instance where 


Jesus used this prayer or any other as a 
form; 4th, John 16 :; ¥8, 24 is against 
the supposition; 5th, In none of the 
recorded prayers of the apostles do we 
{nd a single repetition of this prayer; 
6th, We tind no trace of its use among 
the primitive churches. Tholuck re- 
marks, “It does not occur in the Acts, 
nor in any writer before the third 
century.”” 

There is no good ground for saying, 
with some, that our Lord took most of 
this prayer from Jewish forms. Doubt- 
less it embodied petitions, in essence, 
of saints in previous ages; yet Jesus 
needed not to select from these, but 
could draw from the richness of him- 
self, in whom were all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

The Lord’s Prayer is commonly ar- 
ranged into three parts, the introduec- 
tion, the petitions, and the conclusion. 
The petitions, consisting of six in num- 
ber, may be divided into two classes of 
three each, the first class relating to 
God, his name, bis kingdom, his will; 
the second to ourselves, our daily want 
and dependence on the Divine bounty, 
our sins and need of pardon, our 
dangers and need of protection. The 
use of the plural teaches us to pray for 
others as well as for ourselves. It is a 
striking feature of this model prayer 
that it begins with God’s glory, and 
then passes to the wants and necessities 
of the suppliant himself. The latter 
should ever be subordinate to the 
former. 

Our Father. As Creator (Mal. 2: 
10; Isa. 64: 8); as Preserver (Ps. 145: 
16); by adoption, Rom. 8:15; Eph. 1: 5. 
He is the Father of the whole race (Acts 
17: 26), and especially of all his spiritual 
children, Isa. 63 : 16. This relation 
between God and his people, though 
recognized in the Old Testament, is 
more fully revealed in the New, Rom. 
8 :17. Whoever truly utters this 
prayer acknowledges these great truths. 
Who art in heaven. Literally, in 
the heavens, a Hebraistic usage of this 
word, frequent in the New Testament, 
meaning simply heaven. In contrast to 
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kingdom come. Thy will be done, in earth as 7 7s 


11 in heaven. 


Give us this day our daily bread. And 


forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 


frail earthly parents, God is our Father 
in heaven, which is the throne of his 
glory (Isa. 66:1) and the portion of his 
children, 1 Pet. 1: 3-5. Though God 
is everywhere, he is more immediately 
present in heaven, Acts 7 : 55, 56. 

here this is, we know not. Astrono- 
mers suppose a centre of the vast system 
of worlds, and that centre may be the 
capital of the universe, “tie third 
heaven,’ where God dwells. males 
ed be thy name. Sanctified, revered, 
held sacred thy name}"in” “the thoughts 
of our hearts (1 Pet. 3: 15), by the 
words of our lips, and by the works of 
our hands; everywhere and by all, 1 
Cor. 10: 31. By name is meant not 
merely the appellation by which God is 


known, Jehovah, but also his Being 


which his name represents, as revealed 
in his word. Let thy whole Being, thy 
revealed perfections, be held in holy 
reverence. 

10. Closely connected with the last 
petition are the two that follow. In the 
answer of them, the name of God is 
hallowed. Thy kingdom. come. 
The reign of God, the administration or 
kingdom of the Messiah. See ch. 3: 2. 


‘which has its Seat i the heart,"andalso 
all the events which are nécessary to 
this glorious result. The kingdom of 
grace here and of glory hereafter, in all 
the successive steps till God will be all 
in all, 1 Cor. 15:28. The meaning of 
this petition varies, therefore, according 
to the state and progress of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

Thy will be done. 


means that which is wille 

gonmands- Let thy purposés "We “xe- 
complished, and thy commands _ be 
obeyed. Then will God’s name be 
everywhere hallowed, and the Messiah’s 
kingdom will fully come in the hearts 
and lives of men. 

In earth as it is in heaven. Li- 
terally, As in heaven, so also on the earth. 
As submissively, as cheerfully, as full 
andas universally. As it is done by an- 
gels, so may it bedone bymen. Thus are 
we taught to pray, and consequently to 
expect and to labor, for the extension of 


Will here 
; purposes 


Christ’s kingdom over the whole world. 
In harmony with this is the last com- 
mission, ch. 28: 19, 20; and hence the 
missionary enterprises for preaching 
the Gospel to the heathen, and to. the 
spiritually destitute everywhere. Every 
Christian in some sense should be a 
missionary. 

11. Our daily bread. The food, 
sustenance required for this day. 
The meaning is not materially different 
if we translate, with some, “Give us 
this day our needful bread.”’ But the 
translations of some others, ‘Give us 
to-day the bread of to-morrow,”’ or “our 
future bread,’ are founded on very 
doubtful philological grounds, incon- 
sistent with our Savior’s exhortation in 
ver. 54, and unsuited to the petition it- 
self. It should be noted that this day 
can not here mean day by day. The 
Lord gave daily manna to the Israelites, 
Ex. 16:4, 21. Compare Agur’s prayer, 
“Feed me with food convenient (suffi- 
cient) for me,’’ Prov. 30: 8, 9. read 
here refers primarily to nourishment 
for the body; yet as we are made up of 
body and soul we should not restrict it 
to material food, but extend it also to 
the bread of eternal life (John 6 : 34), 
to heaxwenly a iri ishment, 
Compare Dr. Conant’s able note on this 
verse, Va'thew, etc., p. 30. 

12, Debts. According to an Arame- 
an conception (the Aramean was the 
vernacular language of Jews in our 
Savior’s day), siz is here represented as a 
debt. The supreme love and service of 
our hearts beiong rightfully to God. 
So far as we come short of this are we 
debtors to God, and guilty of a breach 
of moral obligation. Divine justice has 
claims upon us, and we are exposed to 
the penalty, which we must bear unless 
satisfaction is made to God, either by 
discharging the obligation and repair- 
ing the wrong done, or by an atonement 
which is acceptable to him as an infinite- 
ly just and holy Being. As the latter is 
the only way in which our sins can be 
forgiven, and as Christ has provided this 
way by the sacrifice of himself and his 
perfect righteousness, therefore only 
the believer in Jesus can truly offer 
the prayer, Forgive us our debts. As 
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13 And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
YFor thine is the kingdom, and the 


from evil. 
14 power, and the glory, forever. 


¥ 1 Chr, 29. 11, 12. 
* Ps. 41. 13; Deut. 
27. 16. 


*Amen, ® For if 


we forgive our debtors. 


In like | 


manner as we forgive tuvse who fail | 


to meet their moral obligations to us. 
It is the duty of every one to love his 
neighbor as himself. In so far as he 
fails of this he is a debtor, a delinquent. 


Thus are we taught to ask that God | 


would bestow forgiveness upon us in 
like manner as we exercise the spirit of 
forgiveness toward others. If we are 
unforgiving, what is the petition but 
asking God to withhold forgiveness 
from us; butif we find a readiness with- 
in ourselves to forgive the faults and 
shortcomings of others, then may we 
feel the assurance that God for Christ’s 
sake will also forgive us. é 

13. The sixth petition. Tempta- 
tion means originally tria/, and is par- 
ticularly applied to moral trial, or to the 
test of a person’s character or faith (1 
Pet. 4: 12), and in a stronger sense to 


tion which exposes us to sin, but deliver 
us from eyil altogether.’ vil is the 
abstract noun, and should not be limited 
to “the évil one,’’ as it includes what- 
ever is morally evil, in every form. The 
petition looks forward to a complete 
deliverance from sin and all its conse- 
quences. Compare Rom. 8 : 23. 

But the Revised and the Improved 


‘versions, render, the evil one, putting 


the evil, as the alternative reading, in 
the margin. The word thus translated 
is not the usual appellation of Satan in 
the New Testament, the only undoubted 


-example in the Gospels being in Matt. 


the trial of one’s virtue, a direct solici- _ 
tion,’? naturally suggests not Satan 


tation to sin, Luke 4: 13; 1 Tim. 6: 9. 
In the latter sense, God is said to tempt 


, no man (James 1 : 13), yet he may be 


, said to do that which he permits (com- 
| pare 2 Sam. 24:1 and 1 Chron. 21: 1); 


Race 


but in the former senses he docs tempt 


y or prove men, and especially his chil- 
~dren, Gen. 22:1; Ex. 15 : 25; Deut. 


13: 3. Temptation here means those 
trials which may lead to the commis- 
sion of sin; and hence the prayer, 
Lead us nots; permit not Satan 
(Job 1 : 12; 2: 6) nor others to do 
it, but so arrange circumstances as not 
to inyolve us in such peril. As all 
affairs of life are under God’s control, 
so he may be said to bring into tempta- 


tion ; that is, so to order events that we | 
may be liable-and in great danger of | 


sinning, without compelling us to do 
so. But whatever the temptations God 
in his Providence may bring upon us, 
he will give a way of escape, 1 Cor. 10: 
18. This prayer, like all others, is to be 


ins ission to the will of God, | i 
ESI Siac al | from us, how shall we obtain it from 


This | ) 
with the preceding words form two forgiveness is essential to acceptable 


Matt. 26 : 39. ; 
But deliver us from evil. 


sides of one petition, one in contrast 
to the other, and both making it com- 
plete. The general idea may be thus 
expressed, ‘‘Lead us not into tempta- 


13:19; nor is it applied to him in the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Greek Fathers, however, 
unanimously prefer ‘‘the evil one.’’ 
Their historical and exegetical trust- 
worthiness may be questioned. But 
let us turn to the whole petition. The 
first clause, ‘‘ Bring us not into tempta- 


merely, but all exposures to sin. What 
follows, ‘‘ but deliver us from evil,”’ is 
not a separate petition, but is antitheti- 


‘eal, and further unfolds the petition 
| itself, referring to evil in general, in- 


cluding the evil one. I prefer there- 
fore to retain ‘evil’? in the text, and 
place ‘‘eyvil one”’ in the margin’ See 
Appendix at end of volume. The dox- 
ology, For thine, etc., is omitted by 
the best critical authorities. Probably 
inserted from the ecclesiastical liturgies 
about the fourth century. Some trace it 
to 1 Chron. 29; 11, while others find the 
germ, as they suppose, in 2 Tim. 4: 18. 

14, 15. <A reason for the restric- 
tion in ver. 12. The forgiveness of in- 
juries is necessary to the acceptance 
of our prayers. If we desire forgive- 


| ness from God, against whom we are 


so great sinners, it becomes us to ex- 


' ereise it toward our fellow-men, whose 


offenses i us are comparatively 
trifling. If they seek mercy in vain 


23-85. The spirit of 


God? ch. 18 : 
prayer, and is an evidence of forgiven 
sin. It is no arbitrary condition, but 
so inseparable from right feeling that 
God conducts himself toward us ac- 
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ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Oe ie uf 
15 Father will also forgive you: but ?if ye forgive not — 32’ 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father for- ° ch. 18. 35. 
give your trespasses. ; : 
16 Moreover ° when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, © Is. 58. 3-5. 
of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, 
that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily, I 
17 say unto you, They have their reward. But thou, pee tare 
when thou fastest, ‘ anoint thine head, and wash thy 10.23. ° 
18 face; that thou appear not unto men to fast, * but per! 3-6; Col. 


unto thy Father which is in secret: and thy Father, 


which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 


cording to the spirit we cherish, Ps. 
18 ; 25, 26. Judgment without mercy 
is for him who shows no mercy. 

Trespasses. The figure is here 
changed from that of debt (ver. 12) to 
that of alapse, full, or false step. Sin may 
be considered either as debt due to God, 
or as a fall from the straight line of 
moral rectitude. 

16-18. Third example. 
fasting. : 

16. Jesus opposes the formal fasting 
of the hypocrites, and exhorts his dis- 
ciples to seek the reality instead of 
mere appearance. He takes it for 
granted that his disciples would fast, 
when ye fast. He refers especially 
to private fasting; notice, in this con- 
nection, the change from plural to 
singular in the next verse, “But thou 
when thow fastest.’ The Pharisees 
fasted twice in the weck (Luke 18: 
12), presenting in public a sad, worn, 
negligent countenance and dress, in 
order that they might be regarded as 
persons of superior holiness. See on 
eho Oi 14 

Sad countenance. A sour, sullen, 
morose appearance. To assume expres- 
sions of sorrow for the purpose of 
show is hypocrisy; but a solemn ex- 
pression of countenance is becoming 
solemn and serious feelings. What he 
means by “sad countenance”’ is further 
explained by what follows: for they 
disfigure their faces, by putting 
ashes on their faces, neglecting the 
ordinary washing and anointing, and 
the dressing of the hair and beard. 
Compare Dan. 10: 3; Jon. 3:5, 6. 
All this they did for ostentation, that 
they might appear unto men to 
fast. There is a contrast in the origi- 
nal between disfigure and appear, the 


In regard to 


| 


two verbs being derived from the 
same root, ‘They make their faces wn- 
seenable that they may be seen by men 
to fast.’’ For this they receive the 
applause of men, and thus gain their 
object, and obtain in full their re- 
ward. See ver. 2. 

17. Anoint thy head and wash 
thy face. This can not mean any 
such anointing and preparation, or any 
such cheerfulness and gayety as was 
customary before going to a feast, for 
that would be deception; but rather 
that they should dress and appear as 
usual, Anointing the head was com- 
mon among the Jews, and neglecting 
to do it was an indication of sorrow, 
2 Sam. 12: 20. In the warm climate 
of the east it was thought to give 
softness and brilliancy to the skin, and 
to be conducive to health. Thus they 


; were not to appear unto men to 


fast. It was to be performed unto 
God. To do thus quietly and unobtru- 
sively is no deception, but a recognition 
of the spiritual nature of God, and of 
he fact that true worship has its seat 
in the heart. The same principle should 
be applied to public fasting. There 
should be no ostentation; it should be 
done as much to God as if no eye but 
his saw it. Then will it be accepted 
and rewarded. 

19-34. JESUS WARNS HIS DISCIPLES 
AGAINST WORLDLINESS, AND EXHORTS 
THEM TO AN ENTIRE CONSECRATION TO 
Gop. The connection is natural. Re- 
ligious display and worldly-mindedness, 
setting the mind on the world and its 
treasures, commonly go together. Such 
was the case with the Pharisees. It was 
also natural to pass from the idea that 
our good works should be done only 
to God, and not to man, to the more 
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19 ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, ‘ Pro. 23. 4; Is. 
55. 2; John 6, 


where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 


27; 1'Tim. 6. 1% 
19 


20 thieves break through and steal; ‘but lay up for _ 19. 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth ° Joos GRINS 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not "Hos. 7. 1; Joel 

21 break through nor steal: ‘for where your treasure , 2,9 

22 is, there will your heart be also. !The light of the = eo 
body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, ‘ch. 12. 34, 35; 

23 thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine , opera) 


general idea that all our aims should 
be heavenly and our consecration to 
God entire. He enforces this duty: 
Ist, by an analogy derived from human 
sight, vers. 22, 23; 2d, by another an- 
alogy from a servant and his master, 
ver. 24; 3d, God, who has given life, 
will give what is necessary to support 
it, ver. 25; 4th, and if he feeds the birds 
and clothes the flowers, much more will 
he care for his children, vers. 26-30; 
5th, undue anxiety is heathenish, and 


dishonoring to God, ver. 32; 6th, God | 


will take care of those in the future who 
exercise toward him singleness of affec- 
tion and a humble faith, vers. 33, 34. 
19. Lay net up treasures upon 
earth. 
purpose in life. Make not your su- 
preme good of the things thatare earthly, 


dependent on this life and ending with | 
Treasures mean not merely pre- | 


it. 
cious metals, but stores of all kinds. 
Moth. An insect that breeds in neg- 
lected clothes, eating their substance 


and destroying their texture, Isa. 50:9; | 


51:8. In the east, where fashions scl- 


dom changed, clothes were laid up in | 
large quantities, and formed a considc- | 


rable portion of a person’s wealth, Gen. 
45 : 22; 2 Kings 5:5, 22. Hence their 
treasures were in danger of moths. 
Rust. The word in the original has the 
idea of eating, and means corrosion, the 


wear and tear which eats into and con- | 


sumes all earthly treasures. Doth cor= 
rupt. Consume. Break through. 
More literally, dig through, an allusion 
to thieves digging through the mud, 
clay, or sun-dried brick walls of which 
eastern houses were commonly built. 
Compare Job 24: 16. The perishable 
nature of earthly possessions, and our 
feeble hold upon them, are thus strik- 
ingly exhibited, and hence the folly of 
making them our dependence and chief 

ood. 

20, Treasures in heaven, Lect 


Let not this be your aim and | 


| your highest aims and your chief good 
be in heaven. Be “rich toward God” 
| (Luke 12 : 21); live by faith in the 
enjoyment of the divine favor, and in a 
living hope of an eternal inheritance 
| (1 Pet. 1: 4); rich in good works, and 
laying up for yourselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, 1 Tim. 
| 6:18, 19. The contrast is between the 
perishable treasures on earth, and the 
| imperishable ones in heaven. Seek the 
latter; for, though the enjoyment of 
them begins on earth, they are beyond 
| this world and this life, and are not 
subject to change or decay. 

21. Where your treasure is. 
The treasure and the heart must go 
together. Here is another reason show- 
| ing that our chief good should be in 
| God. What we value we love. Our 
hearts will be fixed supremely on our 
highest good. If our treasure, then, is 
in this world, our affections are fixed 
upon it; we have nothing in the future 
world to engage our love. At death we 
must leave the decaying treasures of 
earth, and our hearts be comfortless. 
But not so if our treasure is in heaven. 
It is not only imperishable, but the soul 
| enjoys foretastes here, and enters upon 
its full enjoyment hereafter. The heart 
and its treasure will be brought together 
in heaven. 

22. Jesus enforces this singleness of 
affection toward God by a popular illus- 
tration of the eye. The light (rather 
the lamp) of the body is the eye. The 
light is not the eye itself; but, receiving 
the light, the eye lightens and guides 
the body. So the moral sense of the 
soul receives light from above, for the 
enlightenment and guidance of the soul, 
Eph. 1: 18. Single. An eye that 
does not see double; that has a single, 
distinct, clear vision. Then, as a conse- 
quence of this singleness of vision, the 
eye fully performing its office, thy 
' whole body shall be full of light, 
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eye be ™ evil, thy whole body shall be full of dark- 
If therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness ! 

»No man can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
can not serve God and mammon. 

Therefore I say unto you, ? Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 


ness. 


24 


m Pro, 28.22; Mk. 


OD) 
»Lk. 16. 13; Ro. 
6. 16-23. 
ojos. 24. 15; 1 
Sam. 7.3; 1 Bt 
Carre mh ple enh Ge 
Ye 10; 1 John 2. 15, 
16. 
P Ps. 55. 22); Heb. 
13. 5, 6. 
4Ig 4Ro. 8. 32. 


| 

23. Thine eye be evil. A bad eye; | 
one that is not clear, distinct, single in| 
its vision, but double, confused, and | 
dim. Full of darkness. This gives a 
wrong idea of the original. The true | 
translation is, Thy whole body shall be 
dark, ; not totally dark, but obscured and | 
dimmed by want of singleness and clear- | 
ness of the eye. If therefore the. 
light, etc. The application of the, 
illustration. If that within thee, which | 
ought to enlighten, is dark and obscured 
by a bad and confused vision, if the | 
inner eye thus gives not only dim and | 
indistinct but false impressions, how | 
great and terrible the darkness! “The | 
real peril lies in the eye seeing falsely 
or double, because in that case the light 
of the sun will only serve to blind, which 
is worse than utter darkness. The same 
holds true of the inner eye, when it con- 
verts the light of revelation into a blind- 
ing and a misleading light.’-—Lanas. 
If the eye of thy soul be double and 
confused in its vision, so that you pre- 
fer earthly treasures to the heavenly, or 
so that you attempt to have your treasure 
on the earth and also in heaven, which 
is, indeed, impossibie (James 4 : 4), how | 
great is the darkness; for you see | 
nothing clearly, and you are deceived 
by what you do see, Prov. 4:19. Let 
your heart and your treasure, there- 
fore, be together, not on earth, but in 
heaven. 

24. A singleness of affection toward | 
God, and an entire consecration to him, 
is further enforced by an illustration | 
drawn from domestic life. No man | 
can serve two masters. Be wholly 
devoted to them. His affections and 
interests would be divided. The refe- 
rence is to the continued obedience 
of a bond-servant, and to that true 
service which presupposes love and. 
attachment. The masters also are sup- 


posed to have opposite interests. Hence 
either he would hate the one and love 
the other, or he would cleave to the one 
and despise the other. He would have 
really but one master; one only would 
receive his hearty service, while that of 
the other would be merely outward, 
with disdain or hatred. In application 
our Lordsays directly and pointedly, Ye 
can not serve God and Mammon. 
Mammon is a Chaldee word, meaning 
originally one’s trust, and hence riches as 
a ground of hope. Compare Mark 10: 
24. It does notappear to have been the 
name of a Syrian god, as some have 
supposed. Riches is here personified 
and treated as a master in opposition to 
God. No two masters can both receive 
single-hearted service, especially when 
they are so opposed as God and the 
world. How vain the attempt to seek 
your chief good both on earth and in 
heaven. Give up such folly, and seek it 
only in God. Make him thy master, 
and mammon thy servant. _- 

25. Thorerore 107 this cause, for 
this reason, that you should be wholly 
devoted to God and his service, I, your 
teacher with authority, say unto you 
as my disciples, take no thought, 
be not anxious, be not concerned about 
your life, etc. Make not your phys- 
ical and temporal wants the special 
and great objects of thought and care, 
The precept has special reference to a 
concern for the future, as is evident from 


_ ver. 34, “ Take not thought therefore for 


the morrow.’’ The practice of it should 
be coupled with prayer (ver. 11; Phil. 


' 4:6), and with a faith in God that “all 


these things shall be added,’’ ver, 38. 


, Godliness, instead of involving the loss 


of food and raiment, has the promise of 
the life that now is as well as that which 
is to come, 1 Tim. 4: 8. Diligence, in- 
dustry, foresight, and the use of those 
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not the life more than meat, and the body than 
26 raiment? ‘Behold the fowls of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
27 *Are ye not much better than they? 


tT Job 38. 41; Ps, 
104. 11, 12; 14% 
; * ch. 10. 81. 
‘Which of = ch.5. 36. 


you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 


28 stature ? 


And why take ye thought for raiment ? 


Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 


See 


means which God in his providence 
puts in our hands, are not condemned; 
but those questions and that concern 
which implies distrust and unbelief in 
our Heavenly Father. Is not the life 
more than meat (food)? ‘Vie argu- 
ment is trom the greater to the less. 
He who gives us life will sustain it; 
He who made the body will clothe it 
and provide for it. The argument is 
the more pointed by being put into thé 
form of a question : Is not life of 
greater importance than meat? Is not 
the body of more value than raiment ? 
26. Jesus proceeds and draws an argu- 
meut from God’s care for the inferior 
creation, first, in regard to food (vers. 26, 
27), and second, in regard to raiment, 
vers. 28-30. Arguing from the less to 
the greater, he shows that he who 
cares for the birds and the flowers will 
most assuredly provide for his intelli- 
gent creatures, and especially his spiri- 
tual children. Behold. Look at with 
attention; consider. In the spring, 
birds are exceedingly numerous in Gali- 
lee; partridges, quails, larks, doves, and 
pigeons. The fowls of the air. The 
birds of heaven. Barns. Store-houses 
of any kind. Though the birds neither 
sow nor reap, yet they build their nests 
and seek their food. The exhortation 
of our Savior is not against labor and 
industry, but against an undue solicitude 
in regard to our future support. Notice, 
he says not their, but your Heavenly 
Father, which served to remind them 
of the relation God stood to them. The 
translation yet is incorrect; it should 
be and. Better. More valuable. 
27. By a pointed question our Lord 
shows the weakness of men, and hence 
the importance of trusting God for food, 
after, like the birds of the air, doing 
their part. Stature. This word in 
the original means, primarily, age, and, 
secondarily, statwre, and may be trans- 
lated by either. If by the latter, then 
the meaning is, You are not able to add 


any thing to your height, or to promote 
your growth; God has charge of this, 
and regulates the size of your body 
without any purpose or direct agency of 
your own. Why then take thought and 


| be concerned about your food, and thus 


distrust your Heavenly Father? Itseems 
better, however, to translate age. It 
agrees better with the context : Jesus is 
speaking of life, and of food as necessary 
to sustain it. It is also an objection 
to the interpretation, statwre of the body, 
that a cubit to one’s height is a very 
great addition, whereas Luke (ch. 12 : 
26), in a parallel passage, describes the 
addition as “that which is least.’ Age, 
as noticed above, is the primary mean- 
ing of the word, which is so translated 
in John 9: 21, 23; and Heb. 11:11. To 
the objection that cubit, a standard of 
measure from the elbow to the tips of 
the-fingers, usually reckoned a foot and 
a balf, more or less, was a measure of 
space and not of time, it may be replied 
that terms of length are sometimes 
applied to time; as in Ps. 89: 5, “Thou 
hast made my days as a handbreadth.”’ 
We also speak of “an inch of time.” 
The allusion here is doubtless to life 
as a journey or pilgrimage, of which a 
cubit would be a very insignificant addi- 
tion. The meaning then is : Who, by 
taking thought, can make the smallest 
addition to his appointed pilgrimage on: 
earth? Since, then, you can not do that; 
which is the least, be not unduly solici-} 


|tous about the rest, but trust your 


Heavenly Father, and devote yourselves 
wholly to him. 

28. Jesus now passes from food to 
raiment. He might have drawn _ his 
illustration here also from the animal 
creation, but he descends to the vege- 
table, and by so doing presents his 
subject in a more striking light. Cone 
sider. Observe attentively. Lilies. 
Several varieties of this flower are found 
in Palestine, usually red, orange, and 
yellow. They grow wild in the fields, 
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29 


30 not arrayed like one of these. 


they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I.say 
unto you, that “even Solomon in all his glory was 


u1 Ka. 10. 5-7, 23. 
Wherefore if God 


so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 


31 more clothe you,*O ye of little faith ? 


Therefore * ch. 8. 26. 


and are noted for their 
fragrance (Sol. Songs, 2: 1, 16; 5: 13; 
6: 2%, 3). The kind of lily here intended 
has given rise to much speculation. 
Nothing is known about it; and it is 
quite unimportant. The foiling and 
spinning Nas, reference to sowing, and 
the gathering” of the flax, and the pre- 
paring it for clothing. This the lilies 
can not do; but God does that for them 
which they are unable to do themselves. 

29. Solomon in all his glory. The 
external splendor of bis reign (2 Chron. 
9 : 15-28), and especially his royal state 
and dress, as he sat upon the throne of 
ivory, 1 Kings 10:18. Like one of 
these. Even any one of these is clothed 
in greater beauty and splendor than was 
Solomon, who was regarded by the Jews 
as the highest type of human glory. 
Thus the work of God in nature exceeds 
the art of man. God clothes the flowers 
better than it is possible for man to 
clothe himself. What confidence should 
this inspire in us toward our Heavenly 
Father. 

30. Grass. Herbage generally. The 
wild flowers grow profusely in the fields 
of Palestine, and are cut down with the 
grass. To-day—to-morrow.  Ex- 
presses their brief existence. Under a 
strong east wind the grass in Palestine 
withers in two days, and often a south 
wind causes the herbage to fade in a day. 
Is cast into the oven. Dried grass 
and the stalks of flowers were used for 
fucl. The Jews had a kind of earthen 
or iron oven, shaped like a large pitcher, 
open at the top, in which they made a 
fire. When it was well heated, they 
made a paste of mingled flour and water, 
and applied it to the outside, where it 
was quickly baked, and taken off in thin 
pieces. Ovens were also made by dig- 
ging a cavity in the ground, and lining 
it with cement. A fire was built on the 
floor of this oven, and when the sides 
were sufficiently heated, thin cakes were 
stuck upon them and soon baked. ‘The 


beauty and) 


so that the people are cbliged to resort 
to the use of almost every thing that 
is capable of being burnt, in order to 


| procure the means of warming their 


AN OVEN. 


houses in winter, and of preparing their 
daily food. They not only cut down, 
for this purpose, the shrubs and larger 


| kinds of grass, but gather the withered 


grass itself, and the wild flowers, of 
which the fields display so rich a profu- 
sion.’—-Dr. Hacxerr, Jllustration of 
Scripture, p. 139. 

Shall he not much more clothe 
you? The argument is from that of 
less to that cf greater yalue. If your 
Heavenly Father so beautifies the vege- 
table kingdom, whose life is so brief, 
how much more will he provide suflici- 
ent covering for you, his servants and 
his children, since your life on earth is 
so much longer, and your nature and 
interests are so much higher and more 
glorious? Ye of little faith. Yeso 
prone to distrust God, and he careful 
for your daily food. Having little con- 
fidence in God. 

31. The application of the argument 
from the two illustrations just given of 
God’s care, over the birds of the air, and 
the lilies of the field. Be not, therefore, 
unduly solicitous about your food and 


scarcity of wood in Palestine is very | raiment. 


great, especially in the southern part; 


32. To be thus anxious is heathenish 
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‘take no thought, saying, * What shall we eat ? or, 
or, Wherewithal shall we 
} be clothed ? * for after all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek. For your heavenly Father » knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. 
ye first the kingdom of God, and «his righteous- 
ness; ‘and all these things shall be added unto 
Take therefore no thought *for the mor- 
row: for the morrow shall take thought for the 
Sufficient unto the day 7s the evil 


What shali we drink ? 


you. 


things of itself. 
thereof. 


Phil. 4. 6; 1 Pet. 


2 be 
ch. 4. 4; Ps. %8. 
18-24. 


But © seek 


dch_ 3. 2. 

© Is. 45. 24; Ro, 3. 
21, 22. 

£ Ps. 34. 9,10; Ro. 
8. 31, 32; 1 Cor. 
3. 22. 

8 Ex. 16, 18-20. 

b Deut, 33. 25. 


and dishonoring to God. Gentiles. 
All besides the Jews; the heathen na- 
tions. 
ism is living for the present. 
of God’s perfections, and of his paternal 
care, and of the privileges of his children, 
they naturally seek after earthly things. 
Here the Pharisaic Jew and the formal 
and worldly Christian unite with the 
heathen in their views and practices. 


Bat let it not be so with you, for ye | 


are not ignorant of your Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s goodness, infinite knowledge, 
and almighty power, who knoweth 
that you have need of all these 
things. 

33. Having shown what we should not 
do, be unduly concerned about even the 
necessary things of life, he shows what 
we should do, seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, make 
it our one great object of pursuit; make 
all things subordinate to this; and thus, 
whether we eat or drink, or whatever 
we do, do all to the glory of God. This 
will be indeed laying up treasures in 
heaven, ver. 20. Seek the spiritual 
blessings of the Gospel, and that righte- 
ousness, that conformity to the Divine 
Will, which God requires, Micah 6: 5, 8. 
By thus seeking their highest good in 
God, and striving to do his will and 
promote his cause, they would receive 
those very things for which they were 
so prone to be anxious. All these 
things shall be added to you. 
All such things as you may need will 
God bestow. Wealth is not promised, 
but those things necessary for food 
and raiment. He who seeks first the 
kingdom of God, can cast all his care 
on God, and leave his worldly things, 
as well as all things, to the will of God. 


Compare 1 Kings 3 : 9-13, where Solo- | 


mon asks oot for wisdom, and riches 


An essential feature of heathen- | 
Ignorant | 


ae added; and 1 Tim. 4: 8; 6: 8; 
| Mark 10 ; 30. 

34. Jesus, after the reasons just given 
for avoiding undue solicitude about the 
cares of this life, now repeats the exhor- 
tation with an additional reason. For 
/the morrow. For the future. An..i- 

ety for food and clothing has reference 
generally to the future. ‘The morrow 
'shall take thought, etc. The mor- 
row will have sufficient cares of its own; 
; do not, then, double the cares of to-day 
| by adding those of the morrow. Suffie 
|cient unto the day. For the day, 
| each as it comes. The evil thereof. 
| Each day has enough care and per- 
plexity; this is true of to-day, and it 
| will be equally true of to-morrow. 
| When it comes, then will be the time 
| to attend to its dutics and its sufferings. 


REMARKS. 


1. The character of religious action is 
| determined by the feelings and motives. 
The works of the Christian are distin- 
uished from those of the hypocrite in 
his, that the former are done with a 
desire to please and glorify God; but the 
jatter for ostentation, and to gain the 
| applause of men, ver. 1; Prov. 23: 7. 
2. True Christian charity springs out 
| of love to God and love to men. The 
| former will lead us to exercise it as a 
service to him; the latter, as a pleasant 
work and duty we owe the needy; and 
both, to do it quietly and without dis- 
play. The spirit of true charity is op- 
posed to all display and self-glorying, 
vers. 2-4. 

3. What need of examination in refer- 
ence to all our good deeds, since our 
Father seeth in secret? ver. 4. 

4. If our works are done to God and 
not to men, we shall receive the reward 
not of men but of God, vers. 4, 6, 18, 
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JUDGE ‘not, that ye be not judged. 


1 Ro. 2. 1; 14. 3, 


5. Secret prayer is the duty of every 
individual; thou, when thow prayest, 
enter into tay closet, ver. 6. | 

6. Since prayer is the offering up of 
our desires to God, it is a perversion to 
use it for a display, to be seen and heard 
of men, vers. 5, 6 : : 

7. Since prayer is not intended to in- 
form God, but to enable us to perform 
our duty as suppliants, our petitions 
should be simple, short, yet full of 
meaning. Earnest prayer is always 
direct and brief; and even when the 
soul presses its petition like Jacob, it 
loses not this characteristic in a vain 
repetition, vers. 7, 8. ; 

8. True prayer is unselfish, extending 
to all of God’s children and the race. It 
becomes us to say, ow Father, ver. 9. 

9. If we desire aboye all things the 
glory of God, the advancement of his 
cause, and the accomplishment of his 
will among men, deliverance from sin 
and temptation, if we feel our daily 
dependence on God for both temporal 
and spiritual supplies, and exercise a 
spirit of forgiveness, then our prayers 
are acceptable to God through Christ, 
and will be answered, vers. 9-15. 

10. An unforgiving disposition is dis- 
pleasing to God, and if continued in, 
will result in everlasting banishment 
from his presence, ver. 15. 

11. Asad and morose countenance is 
no part of religion, but is often the 
cloak of hypocrisy, ver. 16; Isa. 58: 5 

12. Fasting, which is a mortification 
of self through the appetite, and a ser- 
vice we owe to God, is from its nature 
opposed to ostentation, and is therefore 
perverted as soon as it is done to be 
seen of men, ver. 16-18; Zech. 7: 5, 6. 

13. Earthly treasures, which are mua 
terial and decaying, are unworthy and 
insuflicient to constitute the chief good 
of our spiritual and immortal nature. 
Since this can be found only in God and 
heaven, the avaricious man is guilty of 
the greatest folly, and insults both God 
and his own soul, vers. 19, 20. 

14. Whatever a man regards supremely 
is his treasure, his vod, ver. 21. 

15. If we would haye the single eye, 
our spiritual sight must be enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, and fixed on Christ 
by faith, ver. 22. 

16. It is impossible to have two objects 
of supreme good at once, ver. 24. 


17. If a man makes riches or any 
earthly object his treasure, then it takes 
the place of Jehovah, and becomes his 
god, and he becomes an idolater, ver. 24. 

1s. Formality.in religion is not only 
hypocritical and ostentatious (1-18), 
avaricious and idolatrous (19-24), but 
unduly solicitous, distrustful, and un- 
believing, ver. 25. 

19. It is our duty and privilege as 
children of a heavenly Parent to depend 
on God for our daily supplies, ver. 30. 

20. God’s care over the animal and 
vegetable portions of creation should 
dispel all distrust from his children, 
vers. 26-80. 

21. Spiritual ignorance, unbelief, and 
worldly anxiety go together, ver. 32. 

22. The only way to have both earthly 
and heavenly treasures is to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, ver. 33; Matt 19: 29. 

28. Every day has its cares of earth, 
and its help from heaven, ver. 34; Deut. 
39: 25. 


a/_/CHAPTER VIL 


1-12." JESUS WARNS HIS DISCIPLES 
AGAINST A CENSORIOUS SPIRIT, and treats 
of their conduct toward their fellow- 
men. The self-righteous spirit of the 
Pharisee blinded him to his own faults, 
and led him to judge others severely, 
Luke 18: 9. He who does this must 
expect like treatment from others, and 
punishment from God, vers. 1, 2. In find- 
ing fault with others, when he himself is 
guilty of greater sins, is inconsistent, 
and a condemnation of himself, 3-5. 
Yet it becomes us to discriminate, and 
not treat the contemptuous opposer as 
we would the sincere inquirer and the 
believer, 6. In order to have grace to 
exercise this charity, to conduct our- 
selves wisely, and to be faithful to the 
truth, we should ask what we need of 
God, whose willingness to give, and 
whose paternal kindness illustrates and 
enforces our duty in carrying out the 
law of love to our fellow-men, 7-12. 

1. Judge not. Judge not rashly, 
censoriously, unjustly, the conduct of 
others. This does not prohibit judicial 
and official judgments (1 Cor. 5 : 12), 
nor the mere formation of opinion (16, 
20), which is more or Tess pasate’ 
but those voluntary and rash judgments 
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2 *For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: 'and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
™ And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother’s 
4 est not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 
wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye; ° and, behold, a beam 7s in 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 


3 measured to you again. 


5 thine own eye? 


4, 10-13; 1 Cor. 

4 5; Jam. 4. 
abe be 

Ps. 18. 25, 26. 

' Jer. 51. 24; Obad. 
15; Lk. 6. 38. 

m Elk. 6: 41, 42. 

12 Chr. 28. 9. 10; 
John 8. 7-9. 

© Ro. 2. 21. 


eye, ® but consider- 
Or how 


beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 


eye. 


which are the product of a censorious 
spirit. ** That ye be not judged.’ 
By God. By avoiding censoriousness you 
will so faravoid condemnation. But by 
exercising an unkind spirit toward your 
neighbor, you will only increase the se- 
verity of the judgment of God, Luke 
6:57; John 8:7; Rom. 14: 10-13. It 
is also true that they that judge others 
rashly are themselves judged in like 
manner by others. 

2. The reason more fully stated. 
With what judgment ye judge, 


ete. You shall be treated as you treat 
others. The _high and strict standard 


which you apply to your fellow-men 
shall be applied to yourselves. Ac- 
eording to your conduct toward them, 
shall you receive at the hand of God 
the same measure, cither directly or 
through the instrumentality of men. 
See Jud. 1: 6, 7; 2 Sam. 22: 26, 27; 
James 2:13; Rev. 13:10. We should 
be engaged in searching our own hearts 
rather than in cénsuring others. = 
8. The censorious are here addressed 
pointedly and personally, Why behold- 
est thou? Itis common for persons of 
this spirit to censure those whose defects 
are by no means equal to their own. 
This is illustrated by the figure of the 
eye. 
“The mote, 2 dry particle of wood, 
a minute splinter, represents a small 
fault; the beam, 4 joist, a rafter, de- 
notes a large one. Sin blinds men in 
regard to their own faults, and warps 
their judgment, and makes them cen- 
sorious in regard to others. Consider- 
est. Observe attentively, scrutinize. 
Instead of looking at, staring at the 
slight obstruction in thy brother’s eye, 


senting in a strong light the difference 
between the faults of the two indi- 
viduals. Somewhat similar phrases haye 
been found in the writings of the 
rabbins, and in the classics. Compare 
Num. 33: 55; Josh. 23: 13. See also 
Rom.-2 3 17, 19}: 21! 

4. How wilt thou say. The illus- 
tration is still further applied. With 
what consistency canst thou say, Let 
me pull out, literally, cast out, the 
mote from thine eye? Behold. An ex- 
pression of surprise, introducing some- 
thing strange and unexpected. Is it 
possible that one who has such an ob- 
struction in his own eye should under- 
take to cast out a small speck from 
pe brother’seye? “Our own sinfulness 

estroys thespiritualyvision which alone 
can rightly padee “ain in others.’ — 
THOLUCK. 

5. Fiypocrite. One who assumes 
to be what he is not. See ch. 6: 2. 
The censorious formalist shows himself 
a hypocrite, in that he indulges greater 
sins in himself than those which he 
dwells upon and condemns in others. 
Jesus rebukes him for his folly, and 
points out the right course to pursue. 
First cast out the beam. Sit first in 
judgment upon thyself. Direct thy at- 
tention first to the correction of thine 
own faults. Then shalt thou see clear- 
ly, the obstructions having been re- 
moved from thine eye, to cast out the 
mote from thy brother’s. You will be 
able to judge rightly and assist him in 
the correction of his fault. 

6. Jesus, however, would not have 
his disciples carry their kindness so far 
and withhold their judgments to such an 
extent as to become morally lax, and to 


thou oughtest to scrutinize diligently | failto discriminate between the good and 


the large one in thine own. The illus- 
tration here is an ideal one, and the 
beam a hyperbolical expression, pre- 


the bad, treating all alike, and thus ex- 
posing themselves and the truth unneces- 
sarily to the scorn of the censorious, ma- 
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rend you. 
7 


r Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
4neither cast ye your pearls before swine, " lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and 


* Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be-opened unto you: 


P Pro. 9. 7, 83; 23. 
9; Ac. 13. 45, 46. 
4 Pro. 11. 22. 
¥ich./22)5,,6: 


* LK. 11, 9-13; 23. 
42, 43. 


8 for every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 


licious, and sensual. Dogs—swine. 
The dog, among the Jews, was despised 
and regarded as unclean (Isa. 66 : 3), and 
hence the name was used as a term of 
reproach and contempt (2 Kings 8 : 13), 
and, on account of their insolent and 
ravenous manner (1 Kings 14: 11; Jer. 
15: 3), their name was applied to men 
of fierce and violent character, Job. 30 : 
1; Ps. 22:16; Phil.3: 2. Swine were 
ulso regarded as unclean, and their flesh 
was forbidden as food to the Hebrews, 
Ley. 11:7 On account of their filthy 
habits, they represented those who were 
peculiarly low and degraded, 2 Pet. 2: 
BD. Thus the dogs and the swine here 
represent the ferocious and sensual ene- 
mies of Christ and his cause. 
Holy—pearls. That which is holy 
may refer first to the “holy flesh’? of 
the sacrifices, of which no unclean per- 
son was to eat; and then to any thing 
made sacred by being appropriated to 
God’s service, Lev. 22: 6. The pearl 
isa silvery, or bluish-white, hard, smooth, 
shining piece of substance, usually 
roundish, found in a shell-fish of the 
oyster kind. They have, in all ages, 
been held as peculiarly valuable. Both 
in ancient and modern times strings of 
the largest pearls have been among the 
choicest ornaments of eastern monarchs. 
The pearl here represents what is the 
most valuable; it is a beautiful image 
of divine truth, which Christ has in- 
trusted to his disciples. To give that 
which is holy to dogs, and pearls to 
swine, is to give the privileges and the 
truths of the Gospel to its malicious 
and sensual foes. The justness of this 
command would at once commend it- 
self to the Jew from the impropriety 
of giving that which is holy to dogs, 
and pearls to swine; but Jesus adds an 
additional reason, Lest they trample, 
ete. Pearls bear a resemblance to peas 
and acorns, the food of swine. The 
swine, finding them not food, and being 
unable to appreciate their value, trample 
them with their feet, and, in fury and 


hunger, turn and rend, tear, wound, 
the giver. Some interpreters suppose 
that while the swine trample the pearls 
with their fect, the dogs turn and rend - 
the donor; others suppose both to be 
meant, the distinction having been lost 
sight of in the last clause. It is more 
natural to refer it to the swine as above, 
and it is also in harmony with their 
voracious nature. The idea here is, 
Give not your instructions to the mali- 
cious and sensual foes of the Gospel, 
“who would treat your messages with 
blasphemous contempt, lest they make 
it an occasion for merely exhibiting 
their ferocious hatred to the truth, and 
of injury to yourselves, Prov. 9: 8; 
23:9; Luke 10:10, 11; Acts 13: 46. 
7%. To exercise a becoming kindness 
and charity toward our fellow-men, and 
at the same time to discriminate pro- 
perly, so as not to expose ourselves and 
the truth needlessly to the scorn and 
contempt of the blasphemons and mali- 


cious opposers of the truth, needs race, 
Land wisdom from above. Hence Jesus 
encourages them to pray. Such an ex- 
hortation was also appropriate, after 
forbidding all undue and unbelieving 
solicitude in regard to future food and 
raiment, ch. 6 : 25-34. Ask, seek, 
knock. This threefold repetition pre- 
sents prayer under different aspects, and 
forms a climax. Teo ask, is making 
known our desires to God; to seek, is 
earnestly to implore; and to knock, is 
to persevere in our requests. These 


| commands and promises must, of course, 
| be restricted and explained by the con- 


ditions which are elsewhere put upon 
prayer. It should be made in the name 
of Christ (John 14 : 13, 14), in faith 
(Mark 11: 24), and in accordance with 
the will of God (1 John 5 : 14). 

8. The truth of the preceding verse 
is here repeated in still stronger terms, 
not as a promise to be fulfilled in the 
future, but as a present reality. Every 
one that asketh receiveth. Mark 
the change from the future tense in the 
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seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall 


9 be opened. Or what man is there of you, whom 
10 if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? Or 
11 if he ask a fish, will he give “him a serpent? If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that « Lk 6.31: Gal.5 
ask him! ype Ry Me Cs 
12 Therefore all things ‘whatsoever ye would that “i, 7%, 3% 493 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them: for Zee. 8. 16, mal 
Tim. 1. 5, 


* this 1s the Law and the Prophets. 


last verse to the present in this. Not 
only do they who ask receive in the 
future, but they actually receive it now. 
It is a fact in their present and constant 
experience. Shall be opened. The 
Vatican manuscript and other authorities 
make this also present, is opened. If, 
howeyer, the future be retained, it then 
forms a promise that prayer, especially 
persevering prayer, will be answered. 
All who ask aright receive either what 
they ask, or else something better in its 
place, 2 Cor. 12: 7-9. * 

9, 10. That prayer will be answered 
is not only evident from actual experi- 
ence, but also from the paternal cha- 
racter of God. This is shown by an 
analogy from the workings of parental 
affection in fallen man. The argument 
is from the less to the greater. If 
human love in the sinful earthly parent 
will lead him to do good rather then 


eyil to his children, and grant their | 


requests, much more will the pure and 
divine love of your Heavenly Father lead 
him to answer the prayers of his chil- 
dren, and bestow upon them good things. 
The argument is rendered the more 
forcible by being made interrogatory. 
Or what man is there of you. The 
meaning is, There is no man among 
you, however wicked he may be, who, 
if his son ask breid, would give 
him a stone, etc. Bread. Doubt- 
less the round cake, or loaf, such as is 
now used in the east, and which bore 
some resemblance to a round, flat stone. 
Some kinds of serpents also resemble 
some kinds of fish. Toa hungry child 
astone would be useless, and a serpent 
poisonous. There is thus a gradation in 
the questions. The most hardened and 
depraved parent would not deceive his 
crying, hungry child with a stone, much 
less with a serpent, which would take his 


life. It is implied that, instead of prac- 
ticing a cruel deception, he Would endea- 
vor to satisfy the cravings of his child. 

11. If ye then being evil. Fallen, 
sinful, and hence selfish. Know how. 
Understand from actual experience how 
ye give good gifts to your children, how 
much more, indeed, infinitely more, 
will your Father, who is supremely 
good and merciful, give good things, 
all those things you need, and especially 
the Holy Spirit, which is the sum of all 
spiritual blessings (Luke 11 : 13), to those 
that ask him. If they received the 
| Holy Spirit, then they would have that 
wisdom and love which would prevent 
them from exercising a censorious spirit, 
and also save them from exposing them- 
selves and the truth needlessly to the 
scorn of depraved and blasphemous 
| opposers, vers. 1-6. 

12. Jesus uses the paternal kindness 
of our heavenly Father to enforce the 
love which we should ever exercise to- 
ward our fellow-men. Inasmuch as ye 
are infinitely more loved and well treated 
by your heavenly Parent than any child 
is by his earthly parent, therefore ex- 
tend the exercise of your love not only 
to your children, but to all. Make him 
/an example in your treatment of others, 

ch. 5:48. Therefore, introduces the 
inference from God’s treatment of his 
_ children, and the conclusion of the first 
eleyen verses of this chapter. Whatso= 
lever ye would, ctc. Make the case 
| of others your own, and whatsoever ye 
| ought to wish, as honest and righteous 
men, that they should do to you, do even 
so to them. For this is the law and 
the prophets. This is, indeed, a practi- 
cal application of the Jaw, to love our 
|neighbor as ourselyes. This is what 
| is required in the Old Testament. Noth- 
ing short of this meets the requirement 
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that find it. 
15 


x ENTER ye in at the strait gate: for wide és the 
gate, and broad 7s the way, * that leadeth to de- 
struction, and *many there be which go in thereat: 
14 because [o7, how] * strait 2s the gate, and narrow 28 
the way, which leadeth unto life, » and few there be 


¢ Beware of false prophets, “ which come to you 


xPro. 9. 6; Eze. 
18. 27-32; Lk. 13. 


24, 25. 

y Phil. 3. 18, 19; 2 
Thes, 1. 8, 9. 

z Ex, 23. 2. 

ach: 16. 24, 25; 
John 15. 18-20; 
Ac, 14, 22. 

> LK. 12. 32. 


of the law. Different writers have quot- 
ed similar sentiments from heathen and 
rabbinical authors; but while the latter 
have rather given the negative part of 
this command, Christ has given the 
positive. This may be seen by the fol- 
lowing comparison of Christ’s precept 
with three of tne best examples found 
in ancient authors : 


ISOCRATES. 


Do not do to 
others that which 
would make you 
angry if done by 
others to you. 


CONFUCIUS. 


What you do not 
like, when done to 
yourself, do not do 
to others. 


HILLEL. 


Do not unto an- 
other what thou 
wouldst not have 
another do unto 
thee. This is the 
whole law : the rest 
is mere commen- 


CHRIST. 


Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would 
that men should do 
to you, do ye even 
so to them: for this 
is the law and the 
prophets. 


tary. 

This radical difference will at once be 
seen : Christ’s precept alone commands 
us to do any thing. Not only are we to 
avoid doing to others what we in their 
situation would dislike, but we are to 
do to them whatever we would reason- 
ably and righteously wish them to do 
to us. This truth, which was included 
in the law and prophets, and which 
was more or less clearly apprehended 
and expressed by moralists and inspired 
writers, received its greatest complete- 
ness, and its most perfect application, 
from our Savior; and, as containing 
the sum and substance of our duty to 
our fellow-men, may justly be styled the 
Golden Rule. 

13-23, JESUS EXHORTS HIS DISCIPLES 
TO BE EARNEST IN THE WAY OF SALVA- 
TION, and warns them against false teach- 
ers, and against making a false profes- 
sion, Such admonitions are appropriate 
in concluding such a discourse. 


13. Enter ye in at (literally through) 
the strait gate. Some suppose the gate 
to be at the end of the way, the gate 
of heayen. It is more natural, however, 
to regard it as at the beginning of the 
journey. This is the order of the figure 
in both this and the following verse, 
first the gate and then the way. Gate is the 
entrance of a city or a large inclosure, 
just as a door is of a house or room. 
Strait, that is, narrow, the opposite 
of wide. Destruction. Loss, perdi- 
tion, applicable to both temporal and 
eternal ruin. Iam destroyed was a fre- 
quent Attic phrase, meaning, “I am un- 
done, ruined.’’ Compare Hos. 13: 9; lost 
in Luke 15: 24, 32. Those who pursue 
the broad way suffer both temporal and 
eternal loss. Jesus presents two objects 
before them, destruction and life. To 
the latter the gate is strait or narrow, 
hence difficult to enter, and the way 
narrow or contracted, and therefore hard 
to continue therein; to the former, the 
gate is wide and the way broad, hence 
easy to enter the one and walk the 
other. The figure represents, on the 
one hand, how difficult it is to begin 
and to continue heartily to serve God; 
and on the other, how easy to live a 
life of sin, requiring only to follow our 
own depraved inclinations. The diffi- 
culty of being saved, and the ease of 
being lost, as wellas the fact that multi- 
tudes are pressing on to destruction, are 
given as a reason of entering in through 
the strait gate, Luke 13:24; Proy. 4:27. 

14. Further reason for pressing into 
the strait gate: not only the straitness 
of the gate and the narrowness of the 
way, but the small number that find it. 
Some of the oldest Greek manuscripts 
make this an exclamation, “ How strait 
the gate!” The latest and best critical 
authorities, however, regard it as giving 
an additional reason, because, etc. 
Narrow the way. The word trans- 
lated wurrow means pressed together, 
compressed, contracted, and thus made 
narrow, and suggests the difficulties of 
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in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are * ravening 
‘Ye shall know them by their fruits. ¢ Do 


16 wolves. 
men gather grapes of thorns, 


17 Even so "every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
18 but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good 
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ech. 4. 4,5, 11, 
24; Deu. 13. 3; 


Jer, 23. 16; Ro. 
16. 17, 18; 2 Pet. 
2. 1-3 


4 Mic. 3. 5; Gal. 2 
4: 2 Tim, 3, 5-9, 


or figs of thistles ? 


the way. Few that find it. No- 
tice he does not say, few go in, as in 
the preceding verse; but few find it. 
In speaking of the gates of cities, Dr. 
Thomson says of some of them, ‘‘ I have 
seen these strait gates and narrow ways, 
‘with here and there a traveler.’ They 
are in retired corners, and must be 
sought for, and are opened only to 
those who knock; and when the sun goes 
down, and the night comes on, they are 
shut and locked. It is then too late.” 

Life. Eternal life, in opposition to 
destruction, John 17: 3. The difficul- 
ties attending a life of piety do not 
arise from the nature of holiness, but 
from the depravity of the human heart. 
To go to hell needs no searching for 
the way, for all are in it by nature; no 
exertion to continue therein, for man’s 
natural desires are toward eyil continu- 
ally. But to enter the way that leads 
to heaven needs searching to find the 
gate; for none by nature know whcre 
it is, and the understandings of all are 
darkened. And, having discovered the 
way, it requires exertion on their part 
to choose it, and to wallc therein. 
way of holiness is in opposition to 
human wisdom, and to the natural desires 
of the heart, and is, therefore, a way of 
self-denial and effort, ch. 16: 24, 25; 
Luke 14: 33; Phil. 3: 7-9. 

15. The difficulties connected with 
beginning and living a life of piety 
show the need of guidance and of religi- 
ous instruction. ut the Pharisees were 
false teachers, and there would be also 
false Christian teachers who would de- 
ceive, if possible, even the elect, ch. 24: 
24. Hence the need of the caution, 
beware of false prophets. A pro- 
phet means not only one who foretells 
future events, but also one who speaks 
in the name of God—a religious teacher. 
A false prophet is one who falsely pro- 
fesses either to foretell or to teach in 
the name of the Lord, Jer. 23 : 16, 17, 
21. Itis a characteristic of such teachers, 
and as a matter of fact they now come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, not in 
literal sheepskins, like the supposed 
rough costume of the old prophets, but 


The | 


with the outward appearance of humili- 
ty, innocence, and piety. Inwardly 
ravening wolves. Inwardly they are 
selfish, greedy of gain, and eager to 
seize and devour, John 10:12; Acts 
20:29. A wolf in'sheep’s clothing very 
strikingly represents a wicked person 
making a great profession of religion, 
yet unable so to dissemble as not to be 
discoyered by the attentive observer. 
Such, indeed, was the character of the 
Pharisees (ch. 23 : 25); and the same is 
true to a greater or less extent of all the 
religious guides who Icad away from the 
strait gate. 

16. How to detect false teachers. 
Ye shall know them. Discover, de- 
tectthem, Bytheir fruits. By their 
actions, conduct, and practices, and by 
the effect of their doctrines on others, 
In their conduct, and in the moral ten- 
dency of their teaching, you will discoy- 
er the selfish and rapacious spirit of the 
wolf. The wickedness of their hearts 
will show itself. And this is just what 
you would expect; for their character 
is just as little adapted to bring forth 
humility, love, and all the fruits of the 
Spirit, as thorns are grapes, or thistles, 
figs. Henee the question, which is 
equivalent to a strong negative, “ Men do 
not gather grapes,”’ ete. Grapes and 
figs were the choicest and most highly va- 
lued fruits of Palestine, Num. 13 : 23, 24, 
Thorns and thistles were fruitless and 
worthless plants. The former repre- 
sents the whole class of thorny plants; 
the latter, a particular kind. At the 
present day the traveler is struck with 
the number and variety of thorny shrubs 
and prickly plants in Palestine. The peo- 
ple gather them and use them for fucl. 

17. Even so. Whatis true of thorns 
and thistles is true of every kind of 
tree. Good tree. A tree of good 
quality, and good for bearing. Cor- 
rupt tree. Literally, rotten; which is 
hardly the meaning here, since rotten 
or decayed trees do not usually bear 
‘fruit. It rather means, bad in quality, 
‘in opposition to good. Thus, the same 
Greek word is applied to fish in ch. 138: 
48, and translated bad. Jesus here states 
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tree ican not bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 


e Eze. 22. 25; Ac. 


; Sar 20. 29. 
19 corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree + ch. 12. 33,35. 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, oes Oe 44: 
20 and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits » Je, 11, i: Gal, 
ye shall know them. 5, WW: Jam. 3. 
=e ith unto me, Lord, Lord, , %:)% 
21 Not every one that saith unto me, ; ere 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 3.9. 10. 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in Pa + ne 
22 heaven. Many will say to me °in that day, Lord,  yos.'3.24: Lk 


Lord, have we ? not prophesied in thy name? and 
in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name 


6. 46; 13. 25; Tit. 
1.16; Jam. 1. 22 


27. 


a general fact, that good trees do pro- 
duce good fruit; and bad, worthless 
trees, evil fruit. 

18. The case stated still stronger. 


Not only is it a general fact, but it | 
It is impossible for a good | 


; common and habitual practice : Not all 
| who are accustomed to call me their 


must be so. 0 
tree, from its very nature, to bring 
forth evil fruit, or for a bad, noxious 
tree to bring forth good fruit. The 


heart of man is depraved, and if he is | 


unrenewed, his depravity must affect 
his whole conduct. This is especially 
true of false religious teachers. Their 
depravity will affect their whole faith 
and practice, and will show itself in 
their actions, their instructions, in a 
selfish and wicked spirit, and in false 
doetrine, 1 John 4: 1-3. 

19. Jesus pursues the figure still fur- 
ther, by which the destiny of these 
false teachers is suggested. As a mat- 
ter of common observation, trees that 
do not produce good fruit are hewn 
down and converted into fuel. See on 
ch. 3:10. So all these false guides 
shall be cut off and doomed to un- 
quenchable fire. 

20. Jesus returns from the slight di- 
gression of the last verse, and applies 
the comparison to false prophets. 
Wherefore, etc. So then you shall 
know, recognize, detect them from 
their fruits, from their actions and 
conduct, and from the effect of their 
doctrines on others. 
less the meaning of fruits, as used at 
the time by our Lord. With the Holy 
Scriptures, however, completed, those 
who can read and judge can now not 
only try the conduct and spirit, but 
also the doctrines of professed teach- 
ers, without even waiting to see what 


| See ch. 3: 2. 


| That day. 


\ 11: 24; Luke 10: 12-14; 1 


generally to false professors. Not 


every one, not all who make an 


open profession shall be saved. Lord, 
which is an acknowledgment of him 
as Master, Sovereign, is repeated not 
merely for emphasis, but to indicate a 


Lord. Jesus was doubtless thus called 
even now by his disciples. Kingdom 
of heaven. As consummated in glory. 
But he that doeth the 
will, etc. He that from the heart doctir 
what God requires, who heartily obeys 


| the revealed will of God. 


22. Many. The number of false pro- 
fessors will not be few. Say to me, 
who shall be the judge, 2 Cor. 5: 10. 
The day of judgment, ch. 
Tim. 4:8. 


_ The prophets frequently used this phrase 


to express, sometimes the introduction 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, and some- 
timesitsconsummation. The repetition 
of Lord, expresses earnestness and im- 
portunity. Prophesied.  Preached, 
taught in the name of the Lord. The 
word may here include, though not ne- 
cessarily, foretelling future events. Saul 
was among the prophets (1 Sam. 10 : 
5-13); Balaam predicted the future 
glory of Israel (Num. 24 : 4); and 
Caiaphas the death of Jesus (John 11:51). 


| So some of Christ's professed followers 


Such was doubt- | 


may be the moral effect of their instruc- | 


tions, 1 John 4: 1-3. 
21. Jesus passes from false prophets 


have uttered predictions, and yet have 
been destitute of true piety. Devils. 
Demons. The Scriptures in the original 
recognize but one devil; all the other 
fallen spirits, of which he is the head 
or chief, are called demons. They are 
also spoken of together as the devil 
and his angels, ch. 25: 41. Wondere 
ful works. The word thus translated 
implies supernatural power, and is ap- 
plied in usage to miraculous perform- 
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23 done many wonderful works? And ‘then I will ™ch. 18.3. 
profess unto them, I never knew you: ' depart from “ sateteeod ‘ 
me, ye that work iniquity. o Mal. 3. 17, 18; 2 

24 Therefore * whosoever heareth these sayings of  jhes. 1. 20. 

: 3 : 5 < um. 24. 4; 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise John’ 11. 1; 1 

25 man, which built his house upon a rock: and the Cor. 13. 1, 2; 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds «zk. 13. 95. 97: 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for John 10. 14; 3 

26 it was founded upon a rock. And every one that , paatarey Ps. 6. 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 8; 2Thes.1.9._ 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his * LK., 6, 47-49; 


A Ezek. 13. 13-16, 
27 house upon the sand: and the rain descended, and ~~~ ae 


| 
ances. It is better to translate miracles. | 
Casting out demons is specified as pro- | words, really builds on Christ. 
minent among the miracles wrought by 25. The stability of a good man’s 
them. Judas doubtless had some mira- | hopes further illustrated. True religion 
culous gifts, and demons were subject | will stand every peril, here represented 
to him as well as to the rest of the by rain, floods, and wind, whether in 
apostles. And some, doubtless,*who life, at death, or atthe judgment. Rain 
haye been instrumental in the conver- | indicates a shower or storm. Floods. 
sion of souls will be rejected at the | Thestreams, freshet. The imagery here 
day of judgment, 1 Cor. 9: 27; 1 Cor. | was most vivid before an audience ac- 
13 2 1-38. customed to the suddenness and fierce- 
23. Profess. Publicly declare. They | ness of an eastern tempest. The quantity 
had professed te be his; he, in oppo- | of water that fell in Palestine between 
sition, would profess that he never |seed time and harvest was very great. 
knew them as his true followers. | At times it descended in torrents. The 
He had never ‘acknowledged thend as | brooks were suddenly filled, and small 
such. Depart. Ye belong not to me; | streams were swollen into the likeness 
begone then, and take your true place | of rivers, sweeping away houses and 
as my enemies. Iniquity. Ye who | cattle that lay in their way. The value 
work unrighteousness, who in charac-| of such a foundation is at once seen in 
ter and action are opposed to conform- | that the house, exposed to such a ter- 
mity to the Taw and will of God. ~~ | rible ordeal, fell not. Thereasongiven 
~R4-27-IN CONCLUSION, JESUS DRAWS | is, it was founded, more correctly, it 
A STRIKING CONTRAST between those had been founded on a rock. 
who obey and those who disobey his| 26. He that merely hears these say- 
instructions. Not only are false teach- | ings, which Jesus had just been uttering, 
ers and false professors in danger of | without acting upon them and obeying 
eternal condemnation at the judgment, them, is like a foolish man, one want- 
but also another larger class, those who | ing common prudence and foresight, , 
are hearers but not doers of the word. | who built his house upon sand. Sand 
24. These sayings. The discourse denotes the material of his foundation, 
he was uttering. Therefore draws aj and represents the works, doctrines, 
conelusion from all that he had said. and opinions of men, and all other 
The doing of his words, the acting upon delusive grounds on which unregene- 
them, implies faith. Works is the evi- rate men build their hopes for eternity. 
dence of faith; and faith cometh by | It is worthy of notice that both heard, 
hearing. I will liken. Shall be| which was commendable; both built 
likened. Wise means discreet, pru- | their house, had their religion, and 
dent. Arock. Literally, the rock ; or, | hoped for future safety and happiness ; 
who built his house on rock, denoting but their foundations were different. 
the class of substance on which the The house on the sand could not stand 
house was built. Some commentators | the fierce beating of rain, torrents, and 
refer this rock to Christ (1 Cor. 3: winds, and it fell. To represent more 
41); others to the words of salvation! forcibly the total ruin of this foolish 


he taught. But he who builds on Christ’s 


' 
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the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it. —' 
And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these 


2 


~ 


8 


t Mk. 1, 22; Jer. 
23. 29; John 7. 4 


sayings, ‘the people were astonished at his doc- 
29 trine: for he taught them as ove having authority, 


and not as the scribes. 


| 
man’s house, Jesus adds, and great 
was the fallofit. ‘The fishermen of 
Bengal,” says Mr. Ward in his View of 
the Hindoos, “build their huts in the 
dry season on the bed of sand from 
which the river has retired. When the 
rains set in, which they do often very | 
suddenly, accompanied with violent | 
north-west winds, the water pours down 
in torrents from the mountains. In 
one night multitudes of these huts are 
frequently swept away, and the place 
where they stood is the next morning 
undiscoverable.”’? And thus the man | 
with mere religious knowledge, without 
the corresponding practice, shall be visit- 
ed with swift destruction, Prov. 12: 7; 
Isa. 28 : 16, 17. Expecting, it may be, 
to go to heaven, he shall be cast down 
to hell. 

28, 29. The impression made by the 
discourse upon the people. These verses 
prove conclusively that the Sermon on 
the Mount is not a mere collection of 
our Savior’s sayings, as some have 
supposed, but a single discourse deliv- 
ered to the multitudes (ch. 4 : 25, and 
5: 1) at the close of his first. general 
circuit of Galilee. Hadended. Had 
finished his discourse. The people. 
In the original, the madtitudes, ch. 5:1. 
Astonished at his doctrine. At 
his teaching, both its matter and his 
manner. The reason of this astonish- 
ment is given: he taught them as hav= 
ing authority. The authority was 
in himself. He spoke as an authorita- 
tive teacher; not a3 a mere expounder 
of the law, but as the Lawgiver him- 
self, and as the one who should be | 
their final Judge. The truths he uttered 
were fitted to make a deep impression ; 


but he uttered them as his own truth 
(“I say unto you’’), and this especially | 
filed them with wonder. And not) 
as the scribes. Their scribes; the | 
successors of Ezra (Ezra 7:6), a class | 
of educated men, whose duty was to 
preserve, copy, and expound the Scrip- | 
tures and the traditions. They exerted 
a commanding influence; but they spoke 


only with an authority as expounders 
of the law, arising from their know- 
ledge of the sacred text, and from the 
sayings and traditions of the Fathers, 
In showing the spirituality of the law, 
and the extent of its requirements, 
Jesus opened the eyes of the people to 
their shortcomings, and aroused their 
consciences; but the scribes, dealing in 
vain and trifling questions, and making 
void the law through their glosses and 
traditions (ch. 15 : 1-16), blinded the peo- 
ple and failed to move them to right 
feeling and action. 


REMARKS. 


1. A censorious spirit is opposed to 
Christ, invites a like spirit from others, 
and is self-condemnatory, vers. 1, 2; 
1 Pet. 2: 28; 1 Cor. 138 : 47; Matt. 
18 : 33, 34; Rom. 2: 1. 

2. If we put ourselves in the place 
of our Judge, and thus pronounce rash 
and harsh judgments on others, we 
shall bring judgments upon ourselves, 
Vers; 1 ee id sein Osn om ona tae 
10-12): 19: 

3. Sin and selfishness blind men to 
their own faults, and make them cen- 
sorious and sharp-sighted in regard to 
the faults of others, vers. 3, 4; 1 Tim. 
5:18; 2 Tim. 3: 6-8. 

4.To get right ourselves before God 
is our first duty ; then will we be prepared 
to set others right. A beam in thine 
eye unfits thee to take out the mote 
from thy brother’s eye, ver. 5; Rom. . 
2: 19-23; Gal. 6: 1. 

5. A knowledge of ourselves is the 
best preventive of evil speaking, and 


| all censoriousness, ver. 5. 


6. We must not form hasty judg- 
ments, yet we must so distinguish the 
characters of men as to adapt our in- 
structions to them. Scoffers must some- 
times be let alone, lest our messages 
drive them to madness and blasphemy, 
and they prove unnecessarily injurious 
to themselves and to us, ver. 6. 

7. We should ask wisdom from God 
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to enable us to exercise a right spirit 
toward our fellow-men, and to do our 
duty to them, feeling confident that 
we shall receive what we ask in faith, 
for Christ’s sake, and according to his 
will, vers. 7-11; James 1: 5. 

8. Parental tenderness, as exhibited 
among our fallen race, should inspire our 
confidence in the willingness of our 
most merciful heavenly Father to an- 
swer ail those who rightly ask him. 
Though all should forget their little 
ones, God will not forget his own, 
ver Osatsa. 49) 2-15, 


9. Since God is the Father of all, all | 


should act toward one another 
brethren. His love and mercy toward 
us should lead us to exercise a spirit of 
love and kindness toward others, ver. 
12; 1 John 3: 16. 


rule of conduct toward his neighbor, 
Bro ACs ot 21620 1 Pim: TAs 5: 
Gal. 5: 24. 

11. The difficulties attending the be- 
ginning and the continuing a life 
of piety should not discourage any, 
but rather excite them to greater earnest- 
ness. It is the violent who seize upon 
the kingdom of heaven, vers. 13, 14; 
Mati. 11: 12. 

12. Keware lest ye be deceived by 
appearances, and ye be led to think 
that there is safety, even for the short- 
est time, in following the multitude to 
do evil, ver. 14; Proy. 16 : 25. 

13. Though we are not to be censori- 
ous or rash in judging, it is our duty 
to prove all things, and hold fast to 
that which is good, and decide by the 
fruits between true and false teachers, 
as well as between true and false doc- 
trine, ver. 15-20; Jer. 23: 16; 2 Cor. 
Maciel Thess, 79): 21422 Tim: 13 25. 

14. Profession without the corre- 
sponding practice is worthless, vers. 
21-23; ch. 25: 11, 12. 


15. Christ will be our final Judge, | 


ver. 22; Acts 17: 31. 

16. Doing the will of God is a sure 
test of our discipleship, ver. 21; John 
62,40 1. Thess. 403. 

17. Christ is our Lawgiver, vers. 24, 
29; Acts 3: 21, 22. 

18. Those who build on Christ by a 
living faith and a hearty obedience (the 
two are inseparable) shall stand against 
every trial, vers. 24, 25; 1 Pet. 2: 6. 

19. All hopes founded on human 
merit shall perish; many who now 
weep, pray, and fast shall be lost be- 


as | 


cause they made these and not ‘Christ 
their dependence, vers. 26, 27; Isa. 
Bens Lie Prove dies 1 

_ 20. Hearing and not doing will only 
Increase Our condemnation, ver. 27; 
John 15 : 22. 

21. Take heed lest ye hear these doc- 
trines of our Lord, and wonder, despise, 
and perish. Rather receive them in faith 
with true loveand admiration, and prac- 
tice them in life, vers. 28, 29; Acts 13: 
40, 41 


CHAPTER VIII. “we 


& 


By the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 


| had strikingly presented Jesus asa 


teacher; his words were in keeping 


| with and confirmatory of his Messiah- 


| ship. 
10. Each one can find in himself the | 
; culous power, by giving a selection of 


He now proceeds in this and the 
following chapter to illustrate his mira- 


his miracles. 
formed in proof of his divine mission, _ 
ch. 11: 4,5; John 9: 3-5; 107%, 57: 
2: 22. The Jews generally expected 
that the Messiah would work miracles, 
John 7: 31; Matt. 12 ; 38; Luke 11: 
16, 17; so also did John the Baptist, 
ch. 11:8. The miracles of Christ were 
designated by several words, according 
to the lights in which they were view- 
ed. When they were specially regarded 
as evidences of his divine mission, they 
were called (:émeia), signs (ch. 12 : 39; 
Jobn 2: 11); when as the manifesta- 
tion of supernatural power, they were 
called (dunameis), mighty works, corre- 
sponding more strictly to the word mir~ 
acles in common English usage (ch. 11: 
20; Mark 9: 39); when as extraordina- 
ry and portending phenomena, exciting 
astonishment or terror, they were called 
(terata), wonders (John 4 : 48; Acts 2: 
22); and when viewed in a still more 
general and comprehensive light, as 
something completed and to be reflected 
on, the natural acts and product of His 
being, they were called (erga), works 
(John 7: 3, 21). In the Common Ver- 
sion, the first of these is translated 
variously by the words signs, miracles, 
and wonders ; the second by mighty works, 
mighty deeds, wonderful works, and mira- 
cles; the third by wonders; and the 
fourth by works and deeds, 

To get a full and correct conception 
of the miracles of Christ, they should 
be viewed in all these aspects. They 
were not simply the manifestations of 
a supernatural power, but also the pro- 


These our Lord per- 
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The healing of a leper, of the Centurion’s servant, of Peters wife's 


mother, and of many others. 


VIII. } 
great multitudes followed him. 


2 “And, behold, there came a leper and worshiped 


duct of a power inherent in our Lord, 
the natural fruits, the outworkings of 
his own divine nature; they were not 
merely adapted to deeply impress the 
mind and excite astonishment or ter- 
ror, but they were also the signs, the 
evidences of himself, and of the truth 
of which he was the embodiment. 
They were, in fine, the supernatural 
phenomena produced by his own power 
in proof of his divine mission. Itis not 
necessary to suppose them either a viola- 
tion or asuspension of the laws of nature. 
If they were above nature, they were not 
against nature. ‘ All phenomena which 
are not explicable from the known or 
unknown laws of earthly development 
are not, for that reason, necessarily 
violations and suspensions of the laws 
of nature; rather they are themselves 
comprehended under a higher general 
law, for what is divine is truly accord- 
ing to law. That which is not divine 
is against nature; the real miracle is 
natural, but in a higher sense.’’—OLs- 
HAUSEN. Some would have us suppose 
that the disciples mistook natural events 
for miracles; and others, that the Evan- 


gelists relate myths or legends, and not | 


histories. But such suppositions are 
more incredible than miracles them- 
selves. 

Such were the miracles of Christ. 
When, however, we speak of miracles, 
not of Christ only, but of all the mes- 
sengers of God, as recorded in the 
Scriptures, we must generalize our de- 
finition.. They were supernatural acts 
and occurrences, wrought by supernata- 
ral power either inherent or conferred, 
in proof of the divine authority of the 
messengers of God. 

1. Great multitudes. This verse 
is closely connected with the foregoing 
chapter, and is an additional proof that 
the Sermon on the Mount was a single 
discourse, delivered at one time and 
place. Having descended the mountain, 
many groups, crowds, great multitudes, 
a vast, promiscuous assemblage, follow 
him. 


WHEN he was come down from the mountain, 


u Mk. 1. 40-44; Lk. 
5. 12-14; Lev.chis. 


V3, V4 QUI b: 
11-14. 
24. HEALING OF A LEPER. Mark 1: 


40-45; Luke 5: 12-16. 

2. Behold there came. This plaine 
ly implies that the leper met Jesus on 
his descent from the mountain. It 
should be noticed that neither Matthew, 
Mark, nor Luke fixes the place of this 
miracle with certainty. A leper. A 
person afflicted with leprosy, a most 
fearful and foul skin disease, peculiar to 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and some other 
portions of the east. In its worst 
form it was the most terrible of all 
diseases, and absolutely incurable. It 
is described, with certain enactments 
respecting it, in Ley., chapters 13 and 
14. It probably began internally, after 
which it showed itself in swellings, 
scabs, bright spots, or slight reddish 
eruptions, grouped in circles, covered 
with a shiny scale or scab. The dis- 
ease was not contagious, though often 
it became hereditary for generations. 
Its progress was not generally rapid. A 
leper from his birth sometimes lived as 
many as fifty years; while those after- 
ward infected, sometimes as many as 
twenty. It was inflicted sometimes as 
a special judgment for sin, and hence 
was called a plague or stroke, Num. 12 : 
10; 2 Kings 5: 27; 2 Chron. 26 : 20. 

Whether this disease is identical with 
modern leprosy has been much disputed. 
The latest testimonies favor the belief 
that, under certain forms, it continues 
to prevail. Dr. Thomson (The Land 
and the Book, vol. ii. p. 519) thus de- 
scribes the most aggravated form, as wit- 
nessed at present in Palestine: “The 
scab comes on by degrees, in different 
parts of the body; the hair falls from 
the head and eyebrows; the nails loosen, 
decay, and drop off; joint after joint 
of the fingers and toes shrink up and 
slowly fall away. The gums are ab- 
sorbed, and the teeth disappear. The 
nose, the eyes, the tongue, and the 
palate are slowly consumed; and finally 
the wretched victim shrinks into the 
earth and disappears, while medicine 
has no power to stay the ravages of 
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him, saying, 
3 me clean. 


Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
And Jesus put forth his hand, and 

touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean. 
4 immediately his leprosy was cleansed. 


And 
And Jesus 


saith unto him, See thou tell no man; but go thy 


: 
this fell disease, or even mitigate sensi-| Lord. This term was applied as a title 


bly its tortures.” 
This disease is a striking emblem of, 
sin and its effects. 1e leper was re- 


garded as unclean; he was to rend his | 


garments, let his hair hang down di- 
shevelled, wear garments of mourning 
as for the dead, and live in exclusion 
outside the camp or city. So strictly 


was this last regulation enforced, that | 


neither Miriam, the sister of Moses, nor 


to warn off every one whom he happened 


to meet by crying, Unclean, unclean! | 


Every one and every thing he touched 
was defiled. Leprosy was indeed re- 


garded as a living death (Joseph. Antig. | 


His 11, 43). 
while diseased to be excluded fron 
society, as if in effect dead, and to 
wear garments of mourning, as for 
the dead; but if healed, he was to be 
cleansed by the same means as for un- 


Thus, not only was he | 


cleanness through touching or handling | 
the dead, Num. 19; 138-20; Lev. 14: | 


4-7, And thus sin affects the soul, 


pervading the whole being, rendering | 


it unclean, separating it from God, pro- 
ducing spiritual death, unfitting it for- 
ever for heaven and the company of 
the holy, and insuring its eternal ban- 
ishment, as polluted and abominable. 
It was indeed wisely ordered that such 
a type of the sinner should be cleansed 
immediately after the wonderful dis- 
course of our Lord. That this was an 
aggravated case of the disease is evi- 
dent from the language of Luke, “a 
man fw of leprosy;’’ it covered his 
whole body from head to foot. 
Worshiped him. This expression 
applies either to adoration to God or 
to reverence to man. Sce ch. 2: 2. 
We have no reason for supposing that 
this leper apprehended the divine nature 
of Jesus, or that he did more than bow 
down before him, thereby expressing 
special respect and reverence. His par- 
ticular acts of homage are described 
by Mark (1 : 40) and Luke (5 : 12) 
as kneeling and falling on his face. 
10 


of address to God and to man, signi- 
ying, according to circumstances, Siz, 
or Master, or Most Revered One, or Je- 
hovah. As the leper bows before this 
great Teacher and Worker of miracles, 


| the idea of Muster most appropriately 


fits his language. 
canst. 
able. 


If thou wilt thou 
If thou art willing, thou art 
The leper had strong faith in 


Le Mi or) the miraculous power of Jesus, but 
King Uzziah was exempted from it, | 
Num. 12:15; 2 Chron. 26: 21. He was | 


had a doubt about his willingness to 
exercise it on such an object, on one 
so unclean. Contrary to Jewish usage, 
le had come near to Jesus; but his 
case was urgent. Would Jesus be will- 
ing? Possibly he would yield to his 
importunity; at best, the leper deter- 
mined to rest his case on the will of 
Jesus alone: Jf Thou wilt! Make me 
clean. Cleanse me; heal my leprosy, 
and thus remove my uncleanness. 

3. Jesus immediately showed his 
willingness to exert, even in this case, 
his miraculous power, and, contrary to 
law, he stretched forth his hand and 
touched him. But Christ was himself 
the Lawgiver and the fulfiller of the 
law. As it was in harmony with the 
law of the Sabbath to do good and 
save life, so was it with the law of 
leprosy to remove the disease and the 
defilement. But Jesus himself was 
purity. He purified, but contracted no 
uncleanness. Before his power, as 
symbolized by stretching forth his 
hand and touching him, the leprosy 
fled, and the leper was cleansed. How 
beautiful and striking his language, 
corresponding to that of the leper, I 
wiil; be thou clean, or cleansed. 
And instantly his leprosy was cleansed ; 
he was freed from the disease and from 
its uncleanness; or, as Mark says, “The 
leprosy departed from him, and he was 
cleansed.”’ 

4. Tellnoman. OurLord frequent- 
ly gave such prohibitions as this, ch. 9: 
80; 12°: 16; Mark 5: 43; 7: 86, ete. 


‘His reasons for them were various, 


according to circumstances. As a gene- 
ral principle, they accorded with his 
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way, show thyself to the priest, and offer the gift 
that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 


3) 


x And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, 
there came unto him a centurion, beseeching him, 
6 and saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of 


x Lk. 7. 1-10; Acts 
10. '%: Col. 3. 11; 
Philem. 16. 


gentle and modest bearing, and with 


the peacefulness and spirituality of his 
kingdom (ch. 12 : 16-20), which came 
not with observation, Luke 17 : 20. 
In some cases he would repress rather 
than encourage the excitement of the 
people, who sometimes beset him in 
such crowds as greatly to trouble him 


(Mark 3 9, 20), and would even 
make him a temporal king, John 
6: 15. In other cases he doubtless 


had the good of the persons healed 
specially in view. In this instance the 
prohibition was temporary, binding 
upon him till he should go and show 
himself to the priest; “See thou tell 
no one; but go and show,” etc. In 
other words, Go at once to the priest; 
tell no one, lest thou be delayed from 
the performance of this duty ; or lest 
the report reaching him that thou art 
the man that was healed, he be pre- 
judiced against thee, and from malice 
he refuse to acknowledge thy cure. 
That the man disobeyed, greatly to the 
inconyenience of Jesus, appears from 
Mark 1 : 45, which suggests still an- 
other reason for enjoining silence. 

Go show thyself, etc. Go to Jerusa- 
lem, where the officiating priests were, 
present the appointed offerings of puri- 
fication, according to the law, Ley. 14: 
1-32. This would free both Jesus and 
the one healed from the imputation of 
any disregard of the Mosaic law. There 
were two stages of purification, the 
second beginning on the seventh day 
after his showing himself to the priest. 
They consisted of purifying ceremonies 
and offerings, uniting confessions of 
sin and pollution with grateful acknow- 
ledgment of God’s mercy. As the 
leprosy was a striking type of sin, so 
the ceremonies of cleansing were typi- 
eal of the forgiveness of sin and jus- 
tification through the blood of Christ, 
and of the anointing of the Holy Spi- 
rit for sanctification, Heb. 10: 21, 22; 
1 John 2; 20. A testimony to 
them. To the people that he was 
cured, and that he might be safely 
admitted again into society. The leper 
had been pronounced unclean by the 


priest, and the priest alone could pro- 
nounce him clean, and readmit him 
into the congregation. 

5-18. HEALING OF THE CENTURION’S 
Servant. Luke 7:1-10. Luke places 
this immediately after the Sermon on 
the Plain. There is no inconsistency 
between the two Evangelists, since 
Matthew here makes a selection of our 
Savior’s earlier miracles, without strict 
regard to chronological order, and his 
language does not closely connect this 
with the preceding miracle. The pro- 
minence of the individual whose servant 
was healed, the commonness of palsy 
and the difficulty of its cure, the healing 
of the individual without touching 
or even seeing him, may have been some 
of the reasons for the selection and 
position of this miracle. When Jesus 
was entered. As he entered. The 
expression is indefinite. Capernaum had 
become his principal residence (see ch. 
4:15) and the centre of his operations. 
To it he frequently returned from his 
preaching tours. On one of these occa- 
sions, as he entered Capernauin, there 
came to him a centurion, who was a 
Roman officer commanding a hundred 
men, He was probably in the service of 
Herod Antipas, and stationed at Caper- 
naum, as an important provincial town 
and a place of considerable traffic on the 
Sea of Galilee, to preserve order there 
and in the adjacent country. He was a 
Gentile (ver. 10), but seems to haye 
been strongly attached to the people and 
worship of Jehovah; and to have regard- 
ed Jesus as without doubt a “teacher 
come from God,’ and probably as the 
Messiah, the Redeemer of Israel. 

6. Lord. This title here expresses 
great reverence, and an acknowledg- 
ment of the high rank and dignity of 
Jesus as a great teacher, or the Messiah. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the 
centurion conceived of him as “God 
manifested in the flesh.’”? See on ver. 2. 
My servant. Literally, my boy, a fa- 
millar way of styling a domestic ser- 
vant. From Luke we learn that he was 
specially beloved by his master. Palsy. 
In Greek, a paralytic, a word which was 
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7 the palsy, grievously tormented. And Jesus saith 
8 unto him, I will come and heal him. The centu- 
rion answered and said, Lord, ¥ I am not worthy that 


thou shouldest come under my roof: but 2 speak 
the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 
9 For Iam a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me: and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; 


y Lk. 15. 19, 21. 
z vers. 16, 26; ch. 
976.0 Ged. I= 


and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my 


10 


servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 


When Jesus 


heard it, he marveled, and said to them that fol- 
lowed, Verily, I say unto you, I have not found so 


11 great faith, no, not in Israel. 


And I say unto you, 


That * many shall come from the east and west, and * LX. 18, 29; Mal. 


shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 


1.11; Gen. 12.3; 
Rom. 15. 9-12. 


applied to one suflering from any morbid 
relaxation of the nerves, loss of sensa- 
tion or voluntary motion, including par- 
alysis and apoplexy. See on 4: 24. The 
present case was a severe one. He was 
suffering extreme pain, grievously 
tormented 5 and Luke adds, ‘about to 
die? 
of the joints, is accompanied with strong 
pain, and when united, as it much often- 
er is in the hot climates of the East 
and of Africa than among us, with teta- 
nus, both causes extreme suffering and 
would rapidly bring on dissolution.’’— 
TRENCH. 

7, 8. Jesus at once declared his readi- 
ness to come and heal the centurion’s 
servant ; but the centurion felt unworthy 
to have the Savior honor his dwelling 
with his presence. He not only felt 
that he was a Gentile, a heathen, but 
doubtless also his own spiritual lowli- 
ness, his deep sinfulness ; and hence un- 
worthiness to reccive under his roof the 
great Redeemer of Israel. He would, 
therefore, have Jesus speak the word, 
or literally, say in a word, and his servant 
would be healed. Jn the use of a single 
word he believed Jesus could cure his 
servant. 

9. The reason for thus believing he 
now states. He knew both what it was 
to be under authority and what to exer- 
cise authority. His power was, indeed, 
limited ; but even his word was promptly 
and faithfully obeyed. If the word of a 
subordinate officer like himself received 
such obedience, how much more the 
word of one whose rank was so exalted, 
and who was manifestly a sovereign over 
all diseascs. Servant. A different 
word from the one translated servant in 


“Paralysis, with the contraction | 


verse 6, and may mean either a soldier 
attending him as an officer, or a domestic. 
It properly means a bondman, or slave, 
though it is also used to express the ser- 
vice of choice and devotion. See 1 Cor. 
v3 213 Gal) 3:2 28s, Col. 3.115, John 
15:15; Rom. 6: 16; 1 Cor. 7: 238. 

10. Marveled. Wondered at, and 
beheld his faith with admiration. Asa 
man, Jesus exercised the various facul- 
ties of the human soul. This instance 
of faith excited the surprise or wonder 
of his human nature; to his divine 
nature all was known, nothing was new 
or strange. No, not in Israel. Not 
even in Israel, the chosen people of God. 
Israel was applied to the ten tribes after 
they separated from Judah; but after 
the captivity it was applied to the whole 
nation as settled in Palestine. This was 
the first instance of faith in Christ’s 
power to heal at a distance. And this 
great faith was found not in some favor- 
ed Israclite, but in one far less privileged 
and favored—a Gentile! Faith was a 
frequent and special object of our Savior’s 
praise, ch. 15: 28; Luke 7: 50. 

11. [say unto you. “Not onlydol 
solemnly declare this Gentile to be more 
enlightened as to my authority and 
power than any Jew whom I have met 
with; but I also solemnly declare that 
this superiority of faith will one day be 
exhibited by multitudes.’’—J. A. ALEX- 
ANDER. From the east and west. 
From the Gentiles, not only those near, 
but also those most distant; from all 
parts of the earth, Isa. 45 : 6; 49: 6. 
Sit down. Rather, recline at table, ac- 
cording to the custom of the time of 
reclining upon beds or couches at their 
feasts or banquets. The blessings of 
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12 in the kingdom of heaven. 


But >the children ° ch. ats Ro. & 


of the kingdom * shall be cast out into outer dark- ¢ ¢h."92. 13; Lk. 


ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
13 And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way ; 


13. 28; 2 Pet. 2. 
17; Jude 13. 


4 and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. ¢ ch. 9. 29. 
And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour. 


the Messiah’s reign had been represented 
in prophecy by a feast, Isa. 25 : 6. To 
recline at table with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the fathers of the nation, was to 
the Jewish mind a representation of the 
highest honor and the greatest happiness. 
“ According to Jewish notions, splendid 
banquets with the patriarchs formed 


part of the happiness enjoyed in Mes- | 


siah’s kingdom.’’—Mryrr. Many Gen- 
tiles shall become spiritual descendants 
of the fathers in faith (Heb. 11 : 8-10), 
participators of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, both below (Col. 1: 18) and above, 
Rev. 19:9. Compare Luke 14 : 15-24. 
12. Thechildren of the kingdom. 
The Jews, the natural heirs of the patri- 
archs, to whom were committed the 
oracles of God, whose were the adoption, 
the covenants, and the promises, but 
who were disinherited on account of 
unbelief, Rom. 3:2; 4: 11, 12,16; 9: 
4, 31, 32; 11: 7-10, 20. Outer dark- 
ness. Thefigure of a feast is still con- 
tinued. Feasts were always held toward 
evening, and frequently protracted to a 
late hour, Luke 12: 38. When Judas 
went out from the supper of the Lord 
it was night, John 13:30. The ban- 
queting house is lighted up; within is 
joy and festivity, but without is dark- 
ness. The streets are narrow and filthy, 
and unillumined by any light whatever. 
To be cast out into the outer darkness 
in the chilly night, such as they have in 
the Kast; to rove around the filthy streets, 
exposed to robbers and ferocious dogs, 


were the opposite of enjoying the feast 


within, a vivid representation of the spi- 
ritual blindness and the miserable con- 
dition of those who had been so highly 
privileged with the law and the pro- 
phets, and with the first announcement 
of the glad tidings of salvation, and yet 
who were rejected on account of unbe- 
lief. Their disappointment and misery 
are further represented by their weep-= 
ing and gnashing, grinding, grating, 
of teeth. More correctly, the weeping 
and the gnashing of teeth, referring to the 
well-known misery in hell, They will 


be like children torn from the feast, and 
at night cast from the house of their 
father into the darkness without, where 
they will be heard giving vent to their 
disappointment, rage, and grief. Thus 
is represented not only their spiritual 
wretchedness and blindness here (Rom. 
11 : 8-10), but their terrible doom here- 
after, ch. 22:18; 25: 30. 

13. Having made this application of 
the centurion’s faith to the rejection of 


| Israel and the calling of the Gentiles, he 


proceeds to heal the servant. As thou 
hast believed. Rather, As thow didst 
believe, in making this request. Jesus 
does not make faith a ground of merit, 
but rather a rule by which he gauges his 
gifts of mercy and grace. The healing 
corresponded with and was in propor- 
tion to his faith, ‘As thou didst believe, 
be it done to you.’’ Alexander most 
strangely remarks that this, and later 
mstances of healing persons on the faith 
of others who represented and interceded 
for them, afford “a beautiful analogy in 
favor of baptizing children on the faith 
of their parental sponsors’?! Much 
better could he have said that they afford 
a beautiful analogy of the salvation of 
certain individuals on the faith of others! 
But faith by proxy, either in baptism or 
salvation, is equally unscriptural. We 
wait to see a single example of either 
adduced from the word of God. Any 
thing that is not taught in Scripture, and 
indeed is contrary to Scripture, can not 
have any scriptural analogy. It is also 
worthy of notice that the centurion did 
not represent or stand in the place of his 
servant; he did not exercise faith for 
him, but rather for himself, that his 
servant, whom he tenderly loved, might 
be restored to him, that he might 
continue to enjoy his faithful service. 
Self-same hour. The Greck word 
hour originally meant a definite space of 
time, fixed by natural laws. Hence it 
was applied to the seasons of the year, 
and the divisions of the day, especially 
to the twelve parts of the day from sun- 
rise to sunset, Here it seems to mean 
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14 


16 


«And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, 
he saw ‘ his wife’s mother laid, and sick of a fever, 
15 And he touched her hand, and the fever left her: 
and she arose and ministered unto them. 

® When the even was come, they brought unto 
him many that were possessed with devils: and he 
cast out the spirits with Azs word, and healed all 


& Mk. 1. 82, 34; Ac. 
10. 38. 


an indefinite short duration, the tine or 
moment that Jesus uttered the word, at 
that instant, Luke 7 : 6, 10. 

From the fuller account of this mira- 
ele in Luke 7: 1; 10, it appears that 
the centurion first sent the elders of 


the Jews to Jesus, and then his friends | 


to him, bearing the message which in 
Matthew seems to have been delivered 
by the centurion personally. But it 
was common then as now to speak of 
a person doing what was done by oth- 
ers under his direction. Thus Jesus 
is said to baptize, when he only bap- 
tized by his disciples, John 4: 1; see 
also 19: 1. Possibly the centurion fol- 
lowed his friends, his earnestness having 
overcome his modesty. 

14-17. HEALING OF PETER’S WIFE’S 
MOTHER AND MANY OTHERS. Mark 1: 
29-34; Luke 4: 38-41. 

14. This miracle, like the preceding, is 
selected without strict regard to chrono- 
logical order, and presents an example of 
amore private and domestic character, 
and of another common and danger- 
ous disease. When Jesus was come 
into the house of Peter. According 
to Mark 1: 29 this took place in the 
house cf Simon and Andrew, imme- 
diately after healing a demoniac jin the 
synagogue at Capernaum on the Sab- 
bath. Although Andrew and Peter 
were natives of Bethsaida, which means 
a fishery, a house or place for fishing 
(John 1: 44), and was applied to two 
or more villages on the lake, it seems 
that they had taken un their residence 
at Capernaum. Wife’s mother. 
Mother-in-law. Peter was married. 
Many years after this, as late as a.p. 57, 
Paul refers to Peter's wife as living 
and accompanying her husband on his 
missionary tours, 1 Cor. 9:5. The 
Romish doctrine of clerical celibacy is 
unauthorized by Scripture, Heb. 13: 4. 
Laid, sick of a fever. Lying, 
prostrate, sick of a fever. In Pa- 
lestine, fevers were among the most 
¢eommon and the severest inflictions 


under which the people suffered. The 
disease in the present instance was a 
malignant one; for Luke says that she 
was “taken with a great’? or “violent 
feyer.”’ In the vicinity of Capernaum, 
fevers of a malignant type are still 
prevalent, especially in the summer 
and autumn. On entering the house, 
they tell Jesus of her ilmess (Mark 
1: 30), and entreat him to exercise his 
power in her behalf, Luke 4: 38. 

15. As in the case of the leper, at the 
touch of Jesus the fever left her; and 
as an evidence of the perfect cure, she 
arose and ministered to him. The 
most ancient and best authorities read 
him instead of them. The fever did not 
leave her, as is common by natural 
means, weak and exhausted. As one 
fully restored, she at once attended to 
her household duties; ministered, 
waited on the table, and served Jesus 
with food. 


16. Even. Old English for evening. 


| According to Mark and Lukeit was at 


the setting of thesun. Various reasons 
may be given for the people Pring 
t 


| their sick to Jesus in the evening. 


was the cool of the day, and there- 
fore the best time for bringing the 
sick. It was the Sabbath day, and 
they may have preferred to wait till 
its close, at the setting of the sun, 
before bearing their sick to Jesus. 
During the day it became generally 
known that he was in the city, and 
the news of the healing of the demo- 
niae in the synogogue (Mark 1 : 28, 28) 
spread among the people. Hence, 
“all the city was gathered together at 
the door’? (Mark 1: 383); and they 
brought to him many that were pos= 
sessed with devils, with demons, ch. 
4:24. The demons recognized Jesus 
as the Christ, crying out, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God,’’ Luke 4: 
41. With his word. With a word. 
A single word from Jesus was all-suffi- 
cient. And he healed all that were 
brought to him, sick with various dis- 
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17 that were sick: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, h + Himself 


took our infirmities, and bare owr sicknesses.’ 


Jesus crosses the lake ; stills a storm; heals the Gadarene 
demoniacs ; and returns to Capernaum. 


18 


19 other side. 


i NOW when Jesus saw great multitudes about 
him, he gave commandment to depart unto the 
k And a certain scribe came and said 


i Mk. 4. 35-41; Lk. 
8, 22-25. 


* LK. 9, 57, 58. 


unto him, Master, I will follow thee whithersoever 


eases. Here, as well as in ch. 4: 28, 
24, we get a glimpse of the vast num- 
ber of miracles he performed. 

17. Matthew pauses here a moment 
to show that this was a direct fulfillment 
of prophecy. This peculiarity of Mat- 
thew above the other Evangelists is a 
strong evidence that he wrote his 
Gospel especially for the Jews. The 
prophecy here quoted is found in Isa. 
53:4. The Evangelist gives a trans- 
lation of his own, which is in strict 


accordance with the meaning of the ori- | 


inal Hebrew. Himself took our ins 

rmities, and bare our sicknesses. 
He took them upon himself, and bore 
them himself, lifting up, carrying, and 
removing them. He was “touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities.” In his 
compassion for the sick, and in his 
sympathies for them, he szffered with 
them in his human nature. Thus, he 
wept at the grave of Lazarus (John 11: 
35), and sighed over the deaf man, 


Mark 7: 34. What exhaustion of body | 


must his sympathy, which was so much 
purer and more intense than that of 
other men in their depraved state, 
have produced in connection with the 
preaching and labors of the day. It 
must also be remembered that bodily 
sickness is a part of the sorrow which 
sin has occasioned. His miracles were 
typical of the great work which he 
was to accomplish for the soul, by 
taking our place, “being wounded for 
our transgressions”? and “bruised for 
our iniquities.’’” They shadowed forth 
also the perfect redemption of our 
bodies from all the effects of sin, when 
they should rise incorruptible and im- 
mortal. The whole life of Jesus, too, on 


earth was one of humiliation and suf- | 


fering, culminating in death upon the 
cross. 
Tt was only in view of the great fact 


that he was the Christ, and that he was 
to make an atonement for sin by taking 
the sinner’s place, that he performed 
miracles, and went about preaching the 
Gospel and doing good. By viewing 
sickness as the effect of sin, and mira- 
cles as a part of his work as the Christ, 
typifying the removal of all the effects 
of sin, and, in connection with his great 
sympathy as the Redeemer, producing 
in him bodily suffering, we see here a 
beautiful fulfillment of this prophecy. 
It began to be fulfilled by the removal 
of the lesser evils of sin. Compare 1 
Pet. 2: 24. 

18-27. JESUS EMBARKS UPON THE 
LAKE AND STILLS THE TEMPEST. Just 


| previous to embarking, some incidents 


are related, illustrating the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the requirements 
of discipleship, Mark 4 : 35-41; Luke 


| 8; 22-25 and 9: 57-62. 


18. Now when Jesus saw, etc. 
And Jesus seeing great, ete. This ex- 
pression is indefinite as to time, and 
does not necessarily connect the inci- 
dents and miracle here related with the 
foregoing, It was common for Jesus 
to be attended with multitudes, and thus 
there were many times when this could 
have occurred. The incidents here re- 
lated come in very aptly after showing 
the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy in 
Jesus. Alexander thinks he finds here 
the reason for Matthew’s selection of 
the following miracle, and the attending 
circumstances, though they probably oc- 
curred at a later period. According to 
Mark 4 : 35, this crossing the lake oc- 
curred on the evening after teaching in 
parables by the sea-side. Unto the 
ores side. To the eastern side of the 
UKE, 

1°. A certain scribe. 


: And one, 
@ scribe, came. 


See-on ch. Soy 205 Tt 


' was a rare occurrence for a seribe to 
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20 thou goest. 


And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests ;-but 
‘the Son of man ™ hath not where to lay Ais head. 

21 " And another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, 

22 °suffer me first to go and bury my father. 


' ch. 16.13; Ps. 80. 
17; Dan. 7. 13. 

m2 Cor. 8. 9. 

1 Lk, ¥. 59, 60. 

° ch. 19, 29; 1 Ki. 
19. 20, 21, 

But 


come to Jesus, and offer to become his 
constant attendant. Master. Teach- 
er. I will follow, etc. I will 
become thy constant attendant, shar- 
ing with you toils, dangers, difficul- 
ties, and successes, everywhere and at all 
times. This scribe was probably a pro- 
fessed disciple, which is implied in ver. 
21 by the words “another disciple,’’ and 
regarded Jesus as the Messiah; but, like 
the disciples in general, had wrong 
views of the nature of Christ’s kingdom. 
He expected a temporal kingdom, and 
would naturally expect, as one of the 
constant attendants of Jesus, anda prea- 
cher of the glad tidings, to share in its 
honors and triumphs. 


20. The reply of Jesus corrects the | 


seribe’s false expectation of comfort 
and worldly advantage in his service, by 
showing his own unsettled and homeless 
eondition. Jesus does not forbid him; 
but rather shows him that, so far from 
expecting worldly emoluments, he must 
expect to be a sharer in his poverty and 
sufferings. Jesus would have him count 
the cost. It does not appear upon hear- 
ing this that he did follow Jesus asa 
constant attendant. He who is not will- 
ing to give up all worldly prospects for 
Jesus, is not fit to be a minister of the 
Gospel. See Luke 9:60. The foxes 
have holes, dens, lurking-places; 
and the birds of the air, of heaven, 
have nests, shelters, dwelling-places. 
Even wild and inferior animals have 
their places of safety and abode; but 
I am a pilgrim, withont property 
and without a home. The Son o 

man. A favorite name with Jesus, 
by which he loved to style himself, 
and yet, with the exception of the 
expression of the martyr Stephen, who 
beheld his glorified humanity at the 
right hand of God (Acts 7 : 56), the 
name is never applied to him but by 
himself. It is worthy of notice that 
in the first three Gospels, where the 
external life of Jesus is narrated, and 
his human nature brought out promi- 
nently, he more frequently calls himself 
“the Son of Man,’ but in the fourth 


Gospel, where his inner life and divine 
being are specially brought to view, he 
styles himself more frequently “the 
Son of God,” or simply ‘the Son.” 
Daniel in foretelling Christ’s coming 
with the clouds of heaven, does not say 
that he saw the Son of Man, but ‘one 
like the Son of Man”’ (Dan. 7 : 13), 
which implies that, notwithstanding his 
exaltation and glory, he would come in 
the form and likeness of a man. See 
also Rey. 1:13 and 14:14. This title 
Jesus applies preéminently to himself 
as the Messiah, as ‘God manifested in 
the flesh,” indicating, notwithstanding 
his divinity, his trwe humanity, and his 
oneness with the human race. The 
Jews rightly understood it to mean the 
Messiah (John 12 : 34), though they did 
not enter into the fullness of its mean- 
ing. He was the Son of Man in the 
highest sense (Ps. 8: 3-5; Heb. 2: 6-9), 
possessed of all the attributes and cha- 
racteristics of our common humanity, a 
perfect and model man, the representa- 
tive of the race, the second Adam from 
heaven, 1 Cor. 15: 45, 47. Hath not 
where to lay. Destitute of a home 
and its comforts. In following me, 
therefore, you must expect poverty and 
hardships. Compare Luke 9 : 52-56, 
21. Another —discipie. This 
implies that the scribe was a profess- 
ed disciple. They were both disciples, 
at least, in the wider sense of the term, in 
that they acknowledged his authority as 
a teacher, and doubtless regarded him as 
the Messiah, calling him teacher, Lord. 
See on ver. 6. Suffer me. Per- 
mit me. From Luke we learn (Luke 
9: 57-60) that while the seribe made a 
voluntary offer to become a constant 
attendant of Jesus, this one reeeived a 
command, “Follow me.’ Tradition 
makes the latter to haye been Philip. 
But he was called long before, John 1: 438. 
It could be he only on the supposition 
that he was becoming slack in the service 
of Jesus, and that he received the com- 
mand anew, as in the case of Peter (John 
21: 19), “Follow me.” First to go 
and bury. He puta condition on his 
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Jesus said unto him, Follow me 
bury their dead. 
23 v 
24 ciples followed him, 


And when he was entered into a ship, his dis- 
a And, behold, there arose a 


; and let P the dead * poe. 2.1; Rev. 


a Mk. 4.37; Lk. 8. 
23, 


obeying the command of Jesus; and 
placed his duty to his father before 
his duty to Carist. The language im- 
plies that his father was dead; not, as 
some have supposed, that he should go 
and wait till his aged father was dead 
and buried. The command was imme- 
diate, and he indicates his readiness to 
give immediate obedience so soon as he 
could perform the funeral rites in bury- 
ing his father. 

32. Jesus did not grant his request. 
To have done it in this case would have 
been to acknowledge that the man’s 
duty to his parent was more important 
than his duty to Christ. Jesus teaches 
that no duty arising from human rela- 
tionship should interfere with a duty 
arising from a positive command of his, 
requiring immediate obedience. He 
therefore answers, Follow me, and let 
the dead bury their dead. A 
few interpreters take dead, in both 
cases, in its literal, physical sense, Let 
the dead bury one another; which is 
equivalent to their being left unburied. 
This would make the words of our Sa- 
vior mean, Better that your father be left 
unburied than that you should not give 
my command the immediate obedience 
required. It accords, however, better 
with the compassionate spirit of Jesus 
to suppose that our Savior meant, not 
that his father should be left unburied, 
but that there were others to bury him. 
The usual interpretation is, therefore, 
preferable, which regards the word dead 
as used in two senses, the first spiritual, 
as in Rey. 3: 1, the second literal. Let 
the dead in trespasses and sins bury | 
their kindred and friends who are dead 
in body. As if Jesus had said, Your 
father has other children, or friends, and 
they are spiritually dead, and can be of 
no service in my kingdom; let them at- 
tend, then, tohis burial; you have an im- 
mediate duty to perform higher than 
auy human obligation; “Go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God,” Luke 9: 
60. Jesus was ever ready to recognize 
the claims of filial duty. He himself 
was subject to his parents in childhood, 
and on the cross provided a home for his 


| conduct of any disciple who would put 
any duty arising from human relation- 
ship before a duty owed to him as the 
Christ, the Lawgiver of his people. That 
disciple put forth a wrong principle, and 
in acting upon it would have done great 
injury to his own spirituality. In addi- 
tion to these two, Luke speaks ofa third, 
Luke 9 : 61, 62. 

23. Matthew now proceeds to relate 
the miracle of stilling the tempest, to 
which what just precedes was only inci- 
dental and preparatory. Embarking in 
a ship, which was a general name for 
every grade of merchant or transport 
vessel, here, probably, a fishing vessel or 
boat, and propelled both by sails and 
oars, his disciples, those who were his 
usual attendants, such as Andrew and 
Peter, James and John, probably the 
one who had asked permission to go and 
bury his father, and others, followed 
him into the vessel, to accompany him 
across the lake. Mark adds that there 
were other ships with him. 

24. There arose a great tempest. 
The word translated tempest is translated 
earthquake in ch. 24:7. It properly means 
a shaking, vioient agitation, whether in 
the water, air, or earth; and here refers 
to one of those sudden violent squalls 
or whirlwinds, to which this lake is sub- 
ject. According to Mark and Luke, it 
was a great storm of wind. Rev. E. P. 
Hammond, who visited this lake in 1866, 
thus describes one of those sudden 
storms to which it is subject: “It was 
not long before a fearful storm burst 
upon us. We were then nearly two 
miles from the shore, in that part of the 
sea which is about eight miles wide; but 
as the fierce waves tossed our boat about 
like a plaything, it seemed as if the lake 
suddenly expanded in all directions. I 
have at different times in my life been 
in great danger upon the water. I was 
once upset in a boat on Lake Superior, 
and had to swim for my life. But never 
but once, and that when we struck an 
iceberg in the Atlantic, was I so much 
alarmed. I really felt we were in danger 
of going to the bottom. The miserable 


mother. But he could not sanction the 


Arabs seemed to know nothing about 
Imanaging the boat; and we could not 
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great tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship ‘ Ps. 44. 22, 23. 


was covered with the waves:* but he was asleep. 


20 And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, say- 
3 Ine . Seay = u 
26 ing, Lord, ‘save us: we perish! And he saith 


unto them, ' Why are ye fearful, 
Then "he arose, and rebuked 


* Ps, 46.1; Ac. 4. 
HS oki, Gy ayts 
Be: bce. 

a mis t cl. 14. ; 

O ye of little faith ? 41. ak Bere: 

«Job 38. 11; Ps. 


the winds and the 


27 sea; and there was _a great calm. But the men aes ike Tee 
marveled, saying, * What manner of man is this, 2. 
that even ¥ the winds and the sea obey him! is i. ie a 

€ p . . n 6, 

28 7And when he was come to the other side, into « Mk. 5. 1-21; Lk. 
the country of the Gergesenes, there met him two 8: 26-40. 

] 
make them understand a word of our the knowledge and power of Jesus. He 


language ; and they were as much alarmed 
as we. One of the ladies was sea-sick. 
The boat was leaking all the time, and 
occasionally a large waye paid us an un- 
ecremonious visit.’’ The waters were 


violently agitated, so that the ship was | 
covered with the waves that beat in, and | 
was being filled, Mark 4:37. Itis not un- | 


common for waves to sweep over the 
deck of a yessel in a storm. Insomuch 
that. So that. He is emphatic. While 
all others were awake and filled with ter- 


ror, he was asleep, according to Mark, in | 


the hinder part of the ship. He needed 
sleep on account of the labors of the aay ; 
but his sleep and this tempest were 
simultaneous, so that his disciples might 
feel their extremity, and be the more 


deeply impressed with his power over the | 


elements. Like Jonah, he slept in the 
midst of thestorm ; but how diiferently ! 


—the prophet fleecing from duty, Jesus | 


waiting calmly for the exact moment of 
duty; the prophet the cause, Jesus the 
allayer of the storm. 

25. Save us 3 we perish. How 
great the tempest thus to terrify his dis- 
ciples, who were accustomed to fishing 
and sailing upon the waters of the lake! 
The words are the cries of intense anxi- 
ety, the exclamations of terror, Lord, 
save us from impending ruin; we are 
now perishing, we are lost! The de- 
struction which seemed already upon 
them was the reason for their awaking 
him, and their ery for help. 

26. Jesus first rebukes their trou- 
bled hearts. “Why are ye fearful ? 
or cowardiy? shewing their want of 
faith. They were in great danger, and 
had not Jesus been on board, there 
would have been great cause of alarm; 
but since he was with them, they show- 
ed by their alarm that they were of 
little faith, having small confidence in 


| then arose and rebuked the winds 
and the sea; commanded the wind 
not to blow, and the waves of the 
sea to be still. Some infer from the 
language that Satan and his demons had 
caused the storm, and that they are the 
objects of his rebuke. Jesus speaks, in- 
| deed, as to a personal, rational agent, 
Mark 4: 59. It may be explained, how- 
| ever, by supposing a strong personifica- 
| tion. By thus speaking to the wind and 
| sea, he showed that the elements were 
subject to his bidding. Compare Ps. 
106: 9, and 89: 8,9. And there was a 
|great calm, 2 great stillness; great 
|in contrast to the violent agitation of 
| both air_and water which had just sub- 
|sided. Jesus with his disciples in the 
ship is a beautiful emblem of the Church 
tossed and shaken by the tempests of 
the world, yet always safe; for Jesus is 
with her to the end. Compare, in con- 
‘trast, Ezekiel ch. 27, where Tyre is pre- 
sented under the figure of a vast ship, 
built, manned, and freighted by the com- 
bined skill, strength, beauty, and riches 
of all nations; but it is broken by the 
storm and destroyed, 

27. The men marveled. The 
men who were in the ship besides Jesus 
and his disciples; the crew or sailors. 
They marveled; but alas! it is to be 
feared they did not recognize the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. So men continue to 
wonder at the mighty works of God— 
wonder, despise, and perish. 

28-34. HEALING OF TWO DEMONIACS. 
Mark 5: 1-20; Luke 8 : 2640. The 
three Evangelists agree in placing this 
miracle immediately after the stilling of 
the tempest. 

28. Country of the Gergesenes. 
Gergesenes, for which reading there is con- 
siderable authority, might be explained 
as identical with the Girgashites, whom 
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possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, ex- 
ceeding fierce, so that no man might pass by that 


| . * 
the Israelites under Joshua destroyed, | Luke mention only one possessed with 


Josh, 3: 10. 


Matthew might have called } demons. 


There is no contradiction ; 


the region, as once inhabited by that | for while Matthew speaks of two, the 


tribe, by its ancient name. So also Gera- | others 


seve may be a corruption of the same | 


name, Yet, according to the highest 
critical authorities, this should be ‘ cown- 
try of the Gadarenes ;»’ and in Mark 5: 1 
and Luke 8: 26 it should read, “ coun- 
try of the Gerasenes.”? _Gadara, now 
Umkeis, was a city of Perea, a chief 
city of Decapolis, of considerable im- 
portance in the time of Christ. It was 
on the river Hieromax, about seven miles 
south-east of the Sea of Galilee; the hill 
on which it was located has some ruins 
on the top, and a large number of exca- 
vated tombs on its sides. Its territory 
could well extend to the lake. Gerasa, 
now Jerash, on the eastern boundary of 
Perea, was a town of Decapolis, about 
forty miles south-east of the scenes of 
the miracle. Josephus describes it as 
rich and populous. Ruins now mark its 
site. Some suppose that a large tract of 
country adjacent to this city bore its 
name. Jerome states that in his day the 
name of Gerasa was given to ancient 
tilead. Origen, however, says that a city 
called Gergesa anciently stood on the 
eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee. Dr. 
Thomson thinks he has discovered the 
ruins of this city, now called Kersa or 
Gersa, on the eastern shore of the lake, 
about midway between the entrance and 
the outlet of the Jordan. He describes 
it as “within a few rods of the shore, 
and an immense mountain rises directly 
above it, in which are ancient tombs. .. . 
The lake is so near the base of the 
mountain, that the swine rushing madly 
down it could not stop, but would be 
hurried on into the water and drowned.”’ 
This is the more probable site, not only 
of the Gergesa of Origen, but also of the 
Gerasa of Mark and Luke. The country 
of Gergesa or Gerasa, probably joined 
upon that of Gadara; and as the limits of 
the territory belonging to each city were 
not very accurately determined, Matthew 
could call it the country of the Gada- 
renes, and Mark and Luke the country 
of the Gerasenes. 

Two possessed with devils. 
With demons. On demoniacal pos- 
sessions, see ch. 4: 24, 


| 


do not say there were not two, 
or that there was only one. They only 
speak of one, without referring to the 
other, who was probably less remarkable 
and less prominent. To illustrate take 
the following example : “In the year 
1824, Lafayette visited the United States, 
and was everywhere welcomed with 
honors and pageants. Historians will 
describe these as a noble incident of his 
life. Other writers will relate the same 
visit as made, and the same honors as en- 
joyed, by two persons, namely, Lafayette 
and his son. Will there be any contra- 
diction between these two classes of 
writers? Will not both record the 
truth ?’— Rospryson’s Harmony of the 
Gospels, note on § 57. 

The tombs. Having left the dwel- 
lings of men, they made their abode 
in the tombs. The sepulchres of the 
Hebrews “ were generally cut out of the 
solid rock; sometimes below the level 
of the ground, but oftener above the 
ground, and on the side of mountains. 
The natural caves, with which the coun- 
try abounds, were also used for this 
purpose. ‘‘ Their size, sce they are 
as large often as a commodious room, 
and their situation near the traveled 
paths, cause them to be resorted to as 
places of shelter for the night. During 
the winter season, the wandering Arabs 
sometimes take up their permanent 
abodes in them.’’—Dr. Hacxert, Illus. of 
Scrip. pp. 105, 108. Compare Judges 
6:2. They were exceeding fierce, 
exceedingly ferocious, so that no one 
might pass by that way3 no one 
was able, strong enough, to pass by that 
way. They had made that road or way 
impassable for travelers. These are the 
most terrible cases of demoniacal pos- 
sessions recorded in the Gospels. No 
others are represented as possessing such 
muscular strength, such abandonment 
of all society, and such savage and un- 
controllable ferocity. 

29. Behold introduces the wonder- 
ful fact that these demoniacs, who had 


|made the way impassable, acknowledge 


the superiority of Jesus. The demons 


Mark and | believe and tremble, James 2: 19, and 
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29 way. 
many ‘swine feeding. 


away into the herd of swine. 
them, * Go. 


And, behold, they cried out, saying, What 
have we to do with thee, Jesus, * thou Son of God? 
art thou come hither to torment us » before the time ? 
And there was a good way off from them an herd of 
So the devils ‘ besought 
him saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go 


*ch. 4.3 Ek. 3. 
11; Lk. 4.41; Ac. 
16.17; Jam. 2. 19. 

\o 3 Pet. 2.4; Jude 

EGE ire alii 

4 Job. 1, 10-12; 2. 
3-6; Lk. 10. 17. 


And he said unto ¢y pet. 3,92. 


And when they were come out, they 


went into the herd of swine: and, behold, the 
whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep 
piace into the sea, and perished in the waters. 


show greater knowledge of the charac- | 


ter of Jesus than the men of his time. 
What have we to do with thee ? 
Thus the demons speak through the men, 
so thorough was their control over both 
body and soul. This phrase is common 
to the Hebrew and the later Greek 
(2 Sam. 16: 10; 19: 23; 1 Kings 17: 
18; John 2: 4), and means, What is 
there in common between us? Why 
interfere with us? Ezra4: 3. Son 
of God. As a participator in the 
divine essence, and therefore possessed 
of divine power. See on verse 20 above. 
They had discovered this power, for he 
had already commanded them to come 


out, Mark 5:8. Artthou come hithe- | 


er to torment us before the time ? 


Before the time of their doom, the day of | 


judgment. Jesus speaks of ‘‘ everlast- 
ing fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels’? (ch. 25 : 41); Peter, that God 
had ‘‘ delivered them over to chains of 
darkness, reserved for judgment”? (2 Pet. 
2:4); and Jude, that they are ‘‘ reserved 
in everlasting chains under darkness un- 
to the judgment of the great day,”’ Jude 

. The demons admit their coming 
doom, and ask if he, the Son of God, 
had come to execute it, or rather, to 
inflict the torture, the torment, the 
pains of hell, before the time appointed. 

30. A herd of many swine. 
About two thousand, Mark 5: 13. 
Since swine were unclean to the Jews 
(Ley. 11: 7, 8), and they were prohibit- 
ed from keeping them, (Lightfoot, 315), 
and since Gadara, according to Josephus, 
was a Greek city, and many Gentiles in- 
habited that region, it is probable that 
the keepers of these swine were Gentiles. 

31. Se. And. Since the demons 
ean not remain in the men, they desire 
that they may not be sent out of the 


would suffer them to go 3 or accord- 
ing to the best critical authorities, send 
them away into the herd of swine. 


| They prefer to possess the bodies of 


brutes rather than to be sent away from 
their permitted residence on earth to 
their residence of darkness below. How 
they could possess inferior animals is 
not difficult to imagine, since they so 
thoroughly possessed the lower and sen- 
sual nature of men. They could exert 
no moral and intellectual influence, as in 
man; but they could operate through 
the organs of their bodies, and through 
their animal and sensual natures. 

32. Go. Why Jesus granted the 
request of the demons, we are not in- 
formed. The requests of Satan are 
sometimes granted, Job 1: 12; 2: 6. 
By giving them this permission, it was 


| clearly shown that demons do exist, that 


those possessed with demons were not 


| simply insane, or suffering from mere 


bodily disease. It showed their power 
and malice in this particular instance, 
and hence the greatness of the miracle, 
According to Mark, their name was Le- 
gion, which had come to signify an inde- 
finitely large number. The two thousand 
swine is suggestive of their smallest 
supposed number; for we must suppose 
at least as many demons as swine. The 
swine manifest the power and malignity 
with which they are possessed by rush- 
ing down the steep into the lake, where 
they perish by drowning. The power 
of Jesus is thus manifested over the 
powers of darkness, and their final and 
utter overthrow is foreshadowed. 

This miracle and that of the withered 
fig-tree which Jesus cursed (ch. 21 : 18- 
20) are the only ones which resulted in 
any destruction of property. On this 
point Dr. Alford remarks : “We may 


country (Mark 5: 10); but that he | well think that, if God has appointed so 
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33 f And they that kept them fled, and went their ways 
into the city, and told every thing, and what was be- 

34 fallen to the possessed of the devils. 
the whole city came out to meet Jesus. 


! Mk. 5. 14-18; Lk. 
8, 37-39. 


And, behold, 


And when & 1 Ki. 18.17; Job 


21.14; Ac. 16. 39. 


they saw him, they besought Aim that he would 


depart out of their coasts. 


many animals daily to be slaughtered for 
the sustenance of men’s bodies, he may 
also be pleased to destroy animal life, 
when he sees fit, for the liberation or 
instruction of souls. Besides, if the 
confessedly far greater eyil of the pos- 
session of men by eyil spirits, and all 
the misery thereupon attendant, was per- 
mitted in God’s inscrutable purposes, 
surely much more this lesser one. 
Whether there may have been special 
reasons in this case, such a3 a contempt 
of the Mosaic law by the keepers of the 
swine, we have no means of judging; 
but it is at least possible.’ In addition, 
it may be said, the permission was 
our Lord’s, the destruction of the swine 
the workof the demons. Our Lord was 
no more responsible for what the de- 
mons did than he is for what wicked men 
do whom he permits to live and to hold 
high places in our world. Besides, 
Christ had a right to send them where 
he pleased. 

33. Astonished and affrighted, the 
herdsmen fled and went away into the 
city, and told every thing, all that had 
occurred. They told not only what had 
happened to the swine, but what had 
befallen to the possessed of the 
devils; how that the demons had been 
cast out, and the two men restored to 
their right minds. 

34. The whole city. The mass 
of the people came out to meet Je- 
sus as he was approaching the city. 
How worldly interests excite men! 

Phey see Jesus, and also one who had 
possibly been a fellow-citizen, yet for a 
time a raving maniac, living like a wild 
man and wearing no clothing, but now 
calmly sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in his right mind, Lukes: 
27, 35. But they valued worldly gain 
above the blessings attending the mira- 
cles of Jesus. To their minds the loss 
of the herd of swine more than counter- 
balanced the cure of the demoniaes. 
And besides, they may haye feared that 
similar results would attend other mira- 
cles. Other owners of swine may haye 
thought their traffic in danger. Com- 


pare Acts 19: 2431. They, therefore. 


| besought Jesus to depart out of 
| their coasts, their borders. 


See ch. 
2:16. Jesus acceded to their re- 
quest, and let them alone. We do not 
read of his ever visiting them again. 


REMARKS. 


1. Christ is the Wonderful—wonder- 
ful in his words; wonderful in his 
deeds; and wonderful in his saying 
power, ver. 1; Isa. 9: 6. 

2. In leprosy we have a striking type 
of sin, a most loathsome disease, one 
deeply seated, gradually showing itself 
on the surface, progressive, fearfully 
destructive, incurable by human means 
(2 Kings 5: 7), and cutting off the per- 
son diseased from the society of the 
clean; ver. 2. 

3. In the leper that came to Jesus we 
have a type of the sinner seeking Jesus, 
and saved by him. He felt that he was 
diseased; he despaired of human help; 
he exercised confidence in the power of 
Jesus; and swbmitied to the will of Jesus, 
and was healed, vers. 2, 3. 

4. The soldier is encouraged to look 
to Jesus, Three centurions are specially 
referred to in the Gospels and the Acts, 
ch. 27: 48; Acts 10:1. Soldiers came 
to John the Baptist, Luke 3: 14; ver. 5. 

5. The centurion presents a beautiful 
example of faith. <A belief on testi- 
mony; an unwavering confidence in the 
power of Jesus, and that his power was . 
not limited to time and place; showing 
itself in earnest entreaty, and connected 
with divine compassion, vers. 6-9. 

6. We also have in the centurion a 
striking exhibition of humility. What 
thoughts does he have of himself, not- 
withstanding his prosperous circumstan- 
ces and his honorable station, and what 
high veneration for Jesus! Humility 
rests on faith, and is inseparable from it, 
ver. 8. 

7. The centurion’s faith was condem- 
natory of the unbelief of the Jews. It 
was a foreshadowing of that faith by 
which the Gentiles should surpass Israel, 
vers. 10, 11; Rom. 9 : 81, 32. 
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IX. AND he entered into aship, and passed over,» * ch. 4. 13. 


and came into his own city. 


8. External advantages, and pious pa- 
rents and friends, give no title to the 
privileges and blessings of God's peo- 
ple, either here or hereafter, vers. 11, 12. 

9. Faith in Jesus receives an imme- 
diate answer, though the evidence of it 
may not be seen at the moment. By 
inquiry the centurion found that the 
answer of Jesus to his prayer of faith 
was immediate, ver. 13; Acts9: 11. 

10. They who are restored to spiritual 
health should use their strength in min- 
istering to Christ and his people, ver. 15. 

11. The whole life of Jesus was a con- 
tinued scene of humiliation and sufter- 
ings, culminating in his death upon the 
cross. There was a close connection 
between his active and passive obe- 
dience, ver. 17; Phil. 2: 6-8. ‘. 

12. In sickness and death we can rest 


| sin, and subject them to the good of his 


children, ver. 26; Rom. 8 : 18-23. 

21. The powers of hell are subject to 
the word of Jesus. They ean not go be- 
yond his permission, vers. 28-32; Luke 
10518) 19: 

22. In the demoniacs of Gadara we see 
a type of those who are under the spiri- 

ual power of Satan. “Thus do they 
break asunder the bonds of reason and 
gratitude, and sometimes of authority, 
and even of shame; and thus driven on 
by the frenzy of their lusts and passions, 


| they are so outrageous as to injure 


on Jesus as our Consoler, Sustainer, and | 


Deliverer, vers. 14-17; Acts 7 : 55-60. 

13. How great the condescension and 
poverty of Jesus! He had no place 
where he might lay his head, ver. 20. 

14, All who would follow Jesus should 
eount the cost. They must be willing, 
if necessary, like him, to be homeless, 
ver. 20; Luke 14: 27-83. 

15. Honest poverty is no disgrace. It 
is no dishonor to be like Christ in our 
earthly condition, ver. 20. 

16. Not every profound scholar, 
though a Christian, should be a preach- 
er of the Gospel, vers. 19, 20. 

17. Duties to Christ should occupy 
the first place. Our ease, comforts, in- 
terests, or even human friendships and 
obligations, should not interfere with 
our obedience to the commands of 
Christ, vers. 21, 22; ch. 10: 37-39. 

18. In the stilling of the tempest we 
have a four-fold illustration—of Christ 
with his people of every age; Christ 
with his church, against which the gates 
of bell shall not prevail; Christ with the 
believer through the voyage of life; and 
Christ with the repenting sinner, allay- 
ing his fears with his word of forgive- 
ness, vers. 23-27. 

19. Faith will tranquilize the soul 
amid the greatest trials and dangers, and, 
so far as is for our good, will result in 
tranquillizing or bettering our externai 
circumstances, vers. 26, 27; Isa. 26: 3. 

20. Cbrist is Lord of the elements. 
He will feller them from the curse of 


others, and to wound themselves.’”’— 
DopprivGgE. Ver. 28; Jude 12, 13, 16. 

23. We also see the power of Christ. 
Salvation is possible to the most despe- 
rate, vers. 29-32; Heb. 7: 25. 

24. Christ may permit our property to 
be taken from us, either in mercy or in 
judgment, ver. 32. 

25. In the drowning of the swine, we 
see the destructive nature of the devil’s 
power. The wicked shall perish, ver. 32. 

26. The modern rationalist and skep- 
tie, like the Gadarenes, find fault with 
Jesus for healing the maniacs and de- 


' stroying the swine, ver. 33. 


27. Christ often answers the prayer of 
the wicked, “Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways,” 
and leayes them to perish, ver. 34. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


1. This verse presents the sequel to 
the healing of the demoniacs of Gadara. 
Jesus, taking those at their word who 
besought him to depart from their bor- 
ders, entered into a ship, rather 
the ship in which he came hither, and 
passed over the lake and came to his 
own city, Capernaum, ch. 4: 13, 

2-8. H@ALING OF A PARALYTIC AT 
CAPERNAUM. Mark 2: 1-12; Luke 5: 
17-26. In this and the preceding chap- 
ter we have a good illustration of Mat- 
thew’s manner of grouping events. Sce 
HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, by the 
AUTHOR. 

2. And behold. These words intro- 
duce the remarkable miracle and cir- 
cumstances that follow, which are, 
however, more fully related by Mark 
and Luke. They do not necessarily 
connect the miracle in point of time 


2° MATTHEW IX. A.D. 28. 
Jesus heals a paralytic at Capernaum. 

2 iAnd, behold, they brought to him a man sick of i MK. 2, 3-42; Lk. 
the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus seeing their 8; 15726; ch. 12. 
faith said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of Ac. 3. 6. 

3 good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee. And, be- 
hold, certain of the scribes said within themselves, 

4 This man blasphemeth. And Jesus) knowing their / Ps. 139. 2; ch. 12. 


thoughts said, Wherefore think ye evil in your 


25; Mk, 12. 15; 
Lk. 9. 4%. 


with the healing of the demoniacs. 
Luke is indefinite; “it came to pass on 
acertain day,’ Luke 5:13. So is also 
Mark. Matthew, doubtless, selected 
this miracle as closely associated with 


his own call, which occurred immediately | 


after, ver. 9. They brought to him. 
‘There were four men, as we learn from 
Mark 2:3 and Luke 5:18. Jesus was 
teaching in a certain house, Mark 2: 1. 
A man sick of the palsy. The 
translation of one Greek word, which 
may be rendered a@ paralytic, one who 
had lost the power of muscular motion. 
See on 4: 24; 8:6. Lying on a bed. 


Probably a pallet, or perhaps a rag or | 


mere blanket. 


It was light Jesus » 


afterward commanded him to take it up 
and walk, ver. 6. Seeing their faith. 


Perceiving their faith by what they did. 
From the other Evangelists we learn 


that, being unable to come near to Jesus | 


on account of the multitude, they went 
upon the housetop, and let the palsied 
man down through the tiling on his 
couch into the midst before Jesus. It 
is implied by what follows that the pal- 
sied man also exercised faith; perhaps 
he directed the men what to do. 

Son. Child. A title of condescen- 
sion and kindness, and in this case 
expressive of an endearing spiritual 
relation just formed between Jesus and 
the sick man. Be of good cheer. 
Take heart, take courage. ‘Thy sins be 
forgiven. It seems that this disease 
had awakened in him a sense of sin; 
possibly it had come upon him on ae- 
count of some special sinful indulgence. 
Jesus, perceiving his burdened soul, his 
penitence in the sight of God, and his 
faith in him as the Messiah, addressed 
first his spiritual nature and attended to 
the deeper and more dangerous disease 
of sin. His words, “Thy sins are for- 
given,’’ gave peace to the sick man’s 
soul, and were designed to teach those 
who heard that he came not to remove 
the lesser evils only, but also sin, which 
is the root of all. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pledge to the palsied man, whose body 
and spirit doubtless reacted on each 
other, that his disease would in due time 
be healed. In our Sayior’s miracles 
there was doubtless a close connection 
between bodily healing and_ spiritual 
healing. Thus, the cleansed Samaritan 
“ olorified God’? (Luke 17: 16); the im- 
potent man, after he was made whole, 
was commanded to “sin no more” 
(John 5: 14); the one born blind believed 
so soon as Jesus made known to him 
that he was the Son of God (John 9: 
35-38); and the blind man near Jericho, 
having received his sight, “followed”’ 
Jesus, “glorifying God,’’ Luke 18: 48, 
In James 5: 14, 15 we also find a close 
relation recognized between the raising 
of the sick and the forgiving of his sins. 
We must not suppose, however, that 
Jesus adopted the Jewish notion that 
every suffering was caused by some 
specific sin. Such a notion he else- 
where condemns, John 9: 3; Luke 13: 
2-5. 

5. Certain of the scribes. See 
ch. 2:4. From Luke we learn that there 
were present Pharisees and doctors or 
teachers of the law from every village 
of Galilee, and Judea and Jerusalem, 
Certain of these expounders of the law 


and spiritual guides of the people said 


within themselves, “reasoning,’’ as 


| Mark has it, “in their hearts,’ "This 


man blasphemeth. The word trans- 
lated blaspheme primarily signified to 
speak evil, slander; and in its serip- 
tural application to God, to speak irre- 
verently, impiously to or of Him, also 
to arrogate to one’s self what is the 
prerogative of God. The latter is the 
meaning here. The Scribes thought 
that Jesus blasphemed by usurping (in 
his words and acts) the prerogative of 
God to forgive sins, Luke 5: 21. 

4. Jesus knowing their thoughts. 
Omniscience was an evidence of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. He knew what 
was in man, John 2: 25. “When Bar 


They were also a/Coyan declared himself Megsiah, the 
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5 hearts? For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be 
6 forgiven thee; or to say, Arise,and walk? But that 
ye may know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins (then saith he to the sick of 
the palsy), Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 


7 thine house. 


And he arose, and departed to his 


8 house. But when the multitudes saw it, they mar- 
veled, and glorified God, which had given such 


power unto men. 


The call of Matthew, and the feast at his house ; discourse 


concerning fasting. 
9 *AND as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw 


k Mk, 2.14; Lk.5. 
27, 28. 


rabbins quoted Isa. 11 : 3, and examined 
him to see if he could reveal the secrets 
of their hearts. He failed, and they slew 
him.”—Wuepon. Wherefore think 
ye evil, etc. Why ponder such evil 
things concerning me? Why reyolve 
in your hearts such evil thoughts in at- 
tributing blasphemy to me, because I 
claim the power of forgiving sin? Do 
not my wonderful miracles sustain my 
claim ? 

5. For whether is easier. For 
which is easier. To perform miracles is 
as really the work of God as to forgive 
sins. But it should be noticed that Je- 
sus does not ask which is the easier to 
do; but“ which is easier to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven ; or fo say, Arise, and walk.” 
To these fault-finding scribes, it would 
appear easier to pronounce a man’s sins 
forgiven than to pronounce a palsied 
man whole and sound. In the latter 
case, if the diseased man was not healed, 
his claim would not be sustained, and 
he would be shown to be an impostor ; 
but in the former case, the evidences 
whether his sins were forgiven or not 
would be spiritual and unseen, and hence 
his claim could not be so easily disprov- 
ed. See TRENCH on the Miracles, p. 169. 

6, 7. Jesus, however, proposes to give 
an external proof of his power as the 
Messiah to forgive sins, by performing a 
miracle on the palsied man. Here do 
we see the wisdom of Jesus in first pro- 
nouncing the man’s sins forgiven, and 
then giving a proof of his power and 
putting an end to all cayiling by the 
miracle that immediately follows. Son 
of Man. The Messiah. Seeon ch. 8: 
2). Power on earth. The au- 
thority and consequent power, not only 
in heaven, but also on earth, the place 
where sins are committed and forgiven ; 


see ch. 28:18. At his command the 
palsied man arose and departed to 
his house. Jesus thus sustained his 
claim, and gave a new evidence that he 
was God manifested in the flesh. He 
did not account it robbery to be equal 
with God, Phil. 2 : 6. 

8. Matthew now describes the effect of 
this miracle on the people who witnessed 
it. They marveled. The most an- 
cient Greek manuscripts have here a word 
which means were afraid or feared. They 
were filled with religious awe at such an 
exhibition of divine power. It does not 
describe the effect on the Scribes. They 
were cayilers, and were determined to be 
pleased with nothing. But the common 
people, of whom the multitudes were 
mostly composed, feared and glorifi= 
ed God, made him glorious by grateful 
and adoring praise. Thereason of their 
fear and their praise was, that God had 
given such power unto men. The 
power not only of healing diseases, but 
also of forgiving sin. They appear to 
have had no conception of the divine 
nature of Jesus. Untomen, To man- 
kind. They were convinced by the 
miracle that Jesus possessed such power. 
But they regarded him as a man, and 
hence they would naturally conclude 
that the same power might be possessed, 
under the proper circumstances, by other 
men. They therefore recognized this 
power as a gift of God to mankind ; and 
did not then perceive its true ground, 
the divinity of Jesus, God manifested in 
the flesh, 1 Tim. 3: 16. 

2 9-17, THE CALLING OF MATTHEW, AND 
HE FEAST AT HIS HOUSE. The conver- 


\sations concerning our Lord’s treatment 


of publicans and sinners, and concerning 
fasting, Mark 2: 18-22; Luke 5: 27-39. 
9, AndasJesus passed forth from 
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aman, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 


/ 
\ 


10 ™ And it came to pass, as 


house, behold, many publicans and sinners came and 
11 sat down with him and his disciples. 


custom: and he saith unto him, ' Follow me. He! ch 4a teen 
he arose, and followed him, =~ > ; i. 
Jesus sat at meat in the ,yy. 9 eat 


Jno. 1, 43-45; 8 


Lk. 5, 29-32; ch. 


And when = 11.19. 


thence. The first three Evangelists 
agree in placing the call of Matthew im- 
mediately after the miracle just narrated. 
Jesus went forth to the sea-side (Mark 
2 : 13), and passing along, he saw 
Matthew, whom Mark and Luke 
call Levi. In none of the four 
lists of the apostles, however, is 
the name of Levi found; but in 
one of them (ch. 10: 3) we have 
the name of Matthew the publican. 
The three narratives clearly relate 
the same circumstances, and point 
to Matthew as identical with Levi. 
All difficulties are obyiated by 
supposing that he had a double 
name, like Peter, Paul, or Mark; 
and that he speaks of himself as 
he was familiarly known as an 
apostle, and as he ever regarded 
himself and his life after his con- 
version, a gift of Jehovah, for so the 
name Matthew means; and that 
Mark and Luke designated him 
by the name by which he was com- 
monly known before his conversion. 
Sitting at the receipt of custom. 
At the place of receiving custom, which 
may have been a regular custom- 
house or a temporary office. The 
revenues which Rome derived from the 
conquered countries consisted chiefly 
of tolls, tithes, harbor duties, tax for the 
use of public pasture lands, and duties 
for the use of mines and salt-works. 
See onch. 5:46. Sidting, Dr. Thomson 
remarks, is the usual posture of the 
people of this country at all kinds of 
work. Our Savior’s call, Foliow me, 
does not necessarily imply that this was 
Matthew’s first acquaintance with Jesus. 
Like Andrew and Peter (ch. 4: 18, 19, 
and John 1 : 40-42), he had doubtless 
before this heard Jesus and witnessed 
his miracles, and recognized him as the 
Messiah. Like them, he seems to be 
called not as a mere disciple, nor yet as 
one of the apostles, but as one of his 
constant attendants, a preacher of the 
Gospel, aneyangelist. Like them, Luke 
tells us, he left all and followed him, 


i Luke 5: 28. Matthew modestly says, ) 
“he arose and followed him.” . 


N10, Matthew proceeds to relate two 
conversations that occurred during a feast 
at his house. It is not necessary to 


i i ange : 


i HW ) 
ea 
i y i I 


# 


RECLINING AT TABLE, 


suppose that this took place immediately 
after his call. <A little time may have 
intervened. As Jesus sat at meat. 
Reclined at table, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, on a couch, resting on 
the left arm. In the house. Of 
Matthew, Luke 5: 29. Luke records 
that this feast was provided by Matthew 
himself; probably with the purpose of 
both honoring Jesus, and of bringing 
his former associates under his teaching 
and influence. We have here another 
instance of the modesty (see ver. 9) of 
Matthew. He makes such a slight refer- 
ence to this “ great feast’? which he had 
provided that, if it were not for the 
accounts of Mark and Luke, we would 
be left in doubt whether it were a feast 
or acommon meal, and whether it was 
at the house of Matthew or at the house 
where Jesus dwelt at the time. Many 
publicans and _ sinners.  Tax- 
gatherers and vicious persons. The pub- 
licans were peculiarly odious among 
the Jews, and their employment was 
attended with so much corruption and 
fraud that they were ranked among the 
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the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disciples, 
Why eateth your Master with publicans and sin- 


12 ners? 


But when Jesus heard that, he said unto 


them, They that be whole need not a physician, but 


13 they that are sick. But "go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, ° ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice :’ 
for I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 


to repentance. 


ZO BRR Sh ie Wie 
LE. 10. 28. 

eT Sam. 15.22 
Pro. 21. 3; Hos. 
6.6; Mic. 6. 6-8. 


basest and the most depraved. See on 
ch. 5; 29. 

11. The Pharisees could not but 
acknowledge the unblemished character 
of Jesus; they could not charge him 
withsin. But they thought he associated 
with unsuitable persons; they~con- 
demned his familiar intercourse with 
those whom they excommunicated from 
their synagogues. But instead of com- 
ing out frankly, they oppose him under- 
handedly, captiously asking his disciples, 
“Why eateth your master, your teacker, 
with publicans and sinners?’ This at 
least seemed to them as inconsistent 
with his high pretensions 4s a religious 
teacher. 


12. Jesus hearing it, answers it him- | 


self. The correct text reads, And hear- 


ing it he said, omitting Jesus and unto} 


them (Mark 2:13). They that are 


whele need not a physician, but: 


they that are sick. 
and sinners were diseased with sin ; they 
therefore needed his attentions as the 
great Physician of the soul. The fact 


that they were vile and notorious sinners 


only made his attentions the more 


These publicans| 


‘righteous, but sinners. 
of the as is better presented by 


necessary. Andif any were really right- | 
eous, as the Pharisees imagined they | 


were, then they did not need his healing 
and saving power. The Pharisees thus 
misunderstood the great object of his 
mission, that he came into the world 
to save sinners. 

18. Jesus further vindicates himself, 
and condemns the principle on which 
the Pharisees acted, by quoting Hos. 6: 
6. Go and learn. You have not 
yet learned what you ought to have 
known, and what is so plainly taught in 
Scripture. A severe reproach for their 
ignorance. I will have mercy, etc. 
I desire mercy and not sacrifice. Mercy 
is the exercise of kindness and compas- 
sion toward the needy and the suffering. 
In opposition to mercy is sacrifice, which 
here represents all ceremonial obsery- 
ances, The meaning is: I desire merey 


‘holy beings, but as sinners. 
| tance 


more than the most careful attention 
merely to externalrites. Sacrifices were 
indeed appointed by God; to offer was 
a part of obedience; but they were not 
so important as a merciful disposition. 
Their most exact observance was only 
acceptable to God when they were 
expressive of a penitent, forgiving, and 
merciful heart. And if at any time the 
two came in conflict, the external obser- 
vance must give way to the internal. 
The Scribes and Pharisees were there- 
fore in the wrong. Their religion lay in 
the careful observance merely of external 
ceremonies. They carried this so far 
that they even neglected to exercise 
mercy, and do good to the bodies and 
souls of publicans and sinners, for fear 
of contracting outward defilement. It 
was In the true sprrit of this Scripture 
that Jesus associated with this forsaken 
and despised class of men, in order that 
he might do them good and save their 
souls; for he came not to call the 
The idea 


translating, come not to call righteous 
men, but sinners. He does not say that 
there are any absolutely righteous men, 
but rather implies the contrary. He 
cume not to call men as unfallen and 
Repen- 
is not found in the oldest 
munuscripts, and is therefore omitted 
by the highest and latest authorities. It 
is, however, found in Luke’s account 
(Luke 5: 82), and is explanatory of our 
Savior’s language as more briefly given 
by Matthew and Mark. To call righteous 
men to repentance would be absurd, but 
sinners would be reasonable and becom- 
ing. He was, therefore, but carrying out 
the object of his mission, as well as 
exemplifying the true spirit of piety, in 
associating with and preaching to publi- 
cans and sinners. 

14. Another conversation occurs. 
While Jesus and his disciples were en- 
joying a day of feasting, the Pharisees 
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15 disciples fast not ? 


Then came to him the disciples of John, saying, 
P Why do we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy 
And Jesus said unto them, Can 
athe children of the bridechamber mourn, as long 
as the bridegroom is with them? but the days will 
come,‘ when the bridegroom shail be taken from 
16 them, and * then shall they fast. 


P Mk. 2. 18-22; Lk. 
5. 33-39; 18. 12. 
9Ps. 45. 14, 15; 
John 3. 29; Judg. 


John 16. 6, 20-22. 
8 Ac. 13.2) 35) 14. 
23. 
‘No man_ put- a 


and the disciples of John were fasting, 
Mark 2:18. This coincidence made the 
difference between Jesus and his disciples 
and the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John the more conspicuous. Hence the 
question which follows. Had the dis 
ciples of John possessed the spirit of 
the great forerunner, and obeyed his 
precepts, they would all have become 
followers of Christ, John 1: 29-36; 3: 
27-34. But even while John was yet 
baptizing, they showed a spirit of rivalry 
(John 3: 26), and after his imprisonment 
departed still further from the spirit of 
his instructions. They maintained a 
separate party (see also Acts 19: 4, 5), 
and probably practiced a sort of austere 
and rigid morality, and in some points re- 
sembled the better part of the Pharisces. 
Both they and the Pharisees~came™ to 
Jesus and questioned him in regard to 
fasting, Mark 2: 18. This gives the 
elue for harmonizing Matthew and Luke, 
the former stating that the disciples of 
John, the latter, that the Pharisees—who 
had just before been conversing with 
Jesus—put the question. Both parties 
were among the questioners. 

Fast oft. The only stated fast en- 
joined by Moses was that of the great 
day of atonement. Ley. 16: 29. Other 
fasts were added after the destruction of 
the first temple, Zech: 7:5; 8 : 19; that 
of the fourth month, commemorating 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans, Jer. 52 : 6, 7; that of the fifth 
month, commemorating the destruction 
of the temple, Jer. 52: 12, 13; that of 
the seventh month, commemorating the 
murder of Gedaliah, 2 Kings 25 : 25; 
Jer. 41:1, 2; that of the tenth month, 
commemorating the beginning of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar, 
Jer. 52:4; that of Esther, on the 13th 
of the twelfth month, commemorating 
the deliverance of the Jews on that 
eventful day, Esther 9: 31; 4:16, 17. 
The Pharisees also observed two weekly 
fasts (Luke 18: 12), on the second and 
fifth day, Monday and Thursday. The 


disciples of John doubtless observed the 
stated fasts of the Jews, and imitated 
their teacher in respect to his rigid 
habits and fastings; for John came 
neither eating nor drinking, ch. 11: 18. 
His imprisonment would also be an 
additional incentive to fasting. But 
thy disciples fast not. Notice again 
the want of frankness. They now com- 
plain to him of his disciples, as in ver. 
11 they complained to his disciples of 
him. By their question they showed 
that they had difficulty in harmonizing 
his professions as a great teacher sent 
from God, and the neglect of fasting, 
upon which they laid so much stress. 

15, Jesus replies to the inquiry by 
presenting three illustrations, showing 
how unbecoming it would be for his dis- 
ciples to fast at that time. Children of 
the bride-chamber. Sons, ctc. These 
were the male attendants of the bride- 
groom, who upon the day of marriage 
went with him to the house of the bride 
(Jud. 14 : 11), in order to bring her home. 
The marriage feast lasted seven days. 
Could it be expected that the sons of 
the bride-chamber, the attendants on 
the bridegroom, would mourn on a nup- 
tial occasion? Nothing would be more 
unsuitable. Christ had been represented 
as the bridegroom by John (John 3 : 29), 
and also long before by the prophets, 
Ps. 45; Isa. 54:5; 62:5. And now 
Jesus announces himself as the glorious 
Bridegroom, and here represents his dis- 
ciples as his friends. How unsuitable 
for them to fast while he was with them! 
It became them to rejoice at his presence. 
But the time is coming when he shall be 
taken from them; and then shall 
they fast. Fasting on proper occa- 
sions will then be becoming. He does 
not teach that they should have-stated 
days. for fasting; for the principle he 
lays down is, that fasting is becoming 
only when there is a reason, an occasion 
for it. He merely announces the general 
fact, that they shall fast, implying that 
there would be trials and dangers attend: 
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teth a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for 
that which is put in to fill it up taketh from the 
17 garment, and the rent is made worse. 
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t John 16. 12; 1 
Cor. 3. 1, 2. 
u Job 32. 19. 


Neither do Jos. 9. 4. 


men put new wine into “old bottles: else the bot- 
tles break, and the wine runneth out, *and the 
bottles perish: but they put new wine into new 


bottles, and both are preserved. 


Raising of Jairus’ daughter; healing of a woman 


with an issue of blood, of two blind men, and of a 


dumb demoniac. 


18 


¥ Mk. 5, 22-43; Lk. 
8. 41-56. 


*% 


y WHILE he spake these things unto them, be- 


ing them, making such a service suit- | 
They are made of skins of animals, es- 


able, 
“16. The second illustration, drawn 


from the familiar art of patching, in| 


which he gives an instance of what no 


one of his hearers would think of doing. | 


New cloth. Unfulledcloth; cloth not 
yet dressed, or fulled, and liable to shrink 
upon being wet; and hence, if put on 
an old garment would take from it by 
ne, and 2 worse rent would be 
made. here is an unfitness in thus 
patching an old garment with unfulled 
cloth. It would be an act of unheard-of 
folly. But equally unfit, equally an act 
of folly, would it be to unite fasting, 
which is a sign of sorrow, with the joy- 
ous work of my disciples, while I, their 
Lord, am with them. You must not 
expect in my kingdom a mere patching 
up of the old dispensation, but a com- 
plete renovation, and one harmonious 
and congruous in all its parts. 

17. The third illustration, drawn from 
the common experience and practice of 
putting up wine in our Savior’s day. 
Bottles. Bags or vessels for holding, 
preserving, and transporting liquids 
were then made 
not of glass, but 
of the skins. of 
animals. Dr. Hack- 
ett imhis Zlustra- 
tions of Scripture 
, (p. 48), says, “The 
~ use of skin bottles 
prevails still very 
extensively in all 
a parts of western 
a Asia. . . At Cairo 

SKIN BOTTLES. =] saw them at al- 
most every turn in the streets, and on 
the backs of the water carriers between 
that city and Bulak, its port on the Nile. 
After that, I met them constantly, wher- 


ever I traveled, both in Egypt and Syria. 


pecially of the goat, and in various 
forms. They are more commonly made 
so as to retain the figure of the animal 
from which the skin is taken. . . . That 
bottles of this shape have been used in 
the eastern countries from the earliest 
antiquity, that they were common in the 
days of the patriarchs and the Pharaohs, 
I had an interesting proof in one of the 
tombs near the Ghizeh pyramids. Among 
the figures on the walls, I saw a goat- 
shaped bottle, as exactly like those now 
seen in Cairo as if it had been painted 
from one of them by a modern artist. 
It was not a ‘bottle’ in our sense of 
the word, but ‘water-skin,’ according 
to the Hebrew, which Abraham took 
and placed on the shoulder of Hagar, 
when he sent her forth into the desert, 
Gen. 21: 14.” Wine bottles, or rather 
wine-skins, are mentioned in Josh. 9: 4, 
13, which were “old, and rent.” 

Old bottles, or skins, being dry, crack- 
ed, and rotten, are unsuited for holding 
new wine, which would ferment, ex- 
pand, and _ break, burst theni. But the 
néw bottles, or skins, being stronger and 
less rigid, and capable of expansion, are: 
properly used for that purpose. As it} 
was unbecoming to put new wine in old 
bottles, so was it unbecoming for his dis- 
ciples to fast while their Lord and Teach- 
er was with them. Jesus intimates in 
this illustration, as well as in the last, 
that the new dispensation was not to be 
mixed up with the old. The doctrines 
and the spirit of Christ’s kingdom were 
not to be joined with the forms of the 
Mosaic law, much less to those of Phari- 
saical and traditional corruption. The 
Gospel, like the new wine, must have its 
new forms and means for its preserva- 
tion and propagation, 
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hold, there came a certain ruler, and worshiped 


him, saying, My daughter is even now dead: but 


z Ac. 4,30. 


come and *lay thy hand upon her, and she shall 


live. 
did his disciples. 


22 I shall be whole. 


« And, behold, a woman, which was diseased with 
an issue of blood twelve years, came behind him, 
and » touched the “hem of his garment: for she 
said within herself, If I may but touch his garment, 
But Jesus turned him about, and 


And Jesus arose, and followed him, and so 


a Mk. 5. 25; Lk 8. 
43. 

> ch, 14. 36; MK. 3. 
10. 

© Num. 15, 38, 39. 


18-26. RaAtsIna oF JAIRUS’ DAUGH- 
TER, AND THE HEALING OF A WOMAN 
WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD. The accounts 
of these two miracles are interwoven, 
the latter having been performed while 
Jesus was on his way to work the for- 
mer, Mark 5 : 22-43; Luke 8: 41-56. 


in the house of Matthew, there came to 
him a certain ruler, as Mark and Luke 
inform us, of the synagogue, and named 
Jairus. The ruler of the synagogue pre- 
sided over the assembly, convening it, 
preserving order, and invited readers and 
speakers. See Acts 13 : 15. Wor- 
shiped him. Bowed down to him; 
did him reverence. How much re- 
ligious homage there was in this we 
have no means of knowing. See on 
ch. 8; 2. Mark (ch. 5 : 22) and Luke 
(ch. 8: 41) describe him as falling at 
the feet of Jesus. My daughter is 
even now dead. Has just now died. 
“My little daughter lieth at the point of 
death,’ Mark 5 : 23. “He had one 
only daughter, about twelve years of 
age, and she lay a dying,’ Luke 8: 42. 
As she was in this state when her father 
left her, he may on reaching Jesus have 
given vent to his fears by the strong 
statement, she “has just now died;” 
and then have explained himself, by say- 
ing that she was at the point of death, 
or dying. He seems to haye thought 
that personal contact, the laying his 
hand on her, was necessary. His faith, 
though strong, was not of so high a 
type as that of the centurion at Caper- 
naum, ch. 8 : 8-10. 

19. Upon receiving the application of 
Jairus, Jesus arose from the table in the 
house of Matthew, where he had been 
conversing with the Pharisees and the 
disciples of John, and started on his er- 
rand of mercy, accompanied by his dis» 
ciples, those who were his constant at- 


tendants, together with those who held 
him to be a teacher sent from God. 
Much people also followed him and 
thronged him, Mark 5: 24. Followed 
him. Was following him. This marks 
the time and place of the miracle upon 


| the woman which is now narrated. 
18. While he spake these things 


20. A woman haying a disease which, 
according to the law, rendered her un- 
clean. The details of her peculiar malady 
are unnecessary. Its continuance is espe- 
cially noted, twelve years. She had 
probably been possessed of wealth and 
had moved in good society; but the ex- 
penses of many physicians and their reme- 
dies had reduced her to poverty; she had 
suffered much, and her disease instead 
of becoming better had grown worse, 
Mark 5 : 26. How pitiable her condi- 
tion! Excluded from society, and suf- 
fering from what was regarded an incur- 
able disease! But she had heard of Jesus, 
and she had faith in his power to heal 
her. She approached him from behind, 
both from a sense of her unworthiness 
and her uncleanness, and also to escape 
observation, and touched the hem of 
his outergarinent. It was not the hem, 
but the fringe, as the Greek should be 
here translated, which she touched. The 
Jews were commanded to wear blue 
fringes on the borders of their garments, 
to remind them that they were the true 
people of God, Num. 15 : 38, 39. 

21. Her faith is vividly presented by 
revealing what were the thoughts of her’ 
heart. While she was pressing through 
the crowd, she said within herself, If I 
may but touch, if I only touch, his 
garment, no matter what part of it, I 
shall be made whole from my dis- 
ease. Like Jairus, she thought there 
must be some contact with Jesus. He 
thought there was virtue in the laying 
on of his hand; she, in but touching 
his garment; but yet both traced the 
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when he saw her, he said, Daughter, be of good 
comfort ; ¢thy faith hath made thee whole. 


aMk. 10. 52; Lk. 
And uae 8. 48 ; 1%. 


the woman was made whole from that hour. 


23 


24 
not dead, but sleepeth. 


* And when Jesus came into the ruler’s house 
saw ‘the minstrels and the people making a noise, 
he said unto them, £ Give place: for the maid is 
And they laughed him to 


¢ Mk. 5. 38; Lk 8. 
,and “5; 


f See 2 Chr. 35.25; 
der, 9, 17. 
= Ac. 9. 40: 20. 10. 


power back to Jesus himself. There 
may be true faith, and even strong faith, 
amid much superstition. 

22. The other Evangelists relate that 
Jesus asked who touched him, when the 
woman came forward and made confes- 
sion of what she had done and the cure ef- 
fectedin herself. Daughter. A term of 
tender kindness. Be of gcod comfort. 
Be of good cheer, the same as in ver, 2 
Thy faith, etc. Her faith, as a condi- 
tion, as a means, resulted in a cure; 
Christ was the cause. His power was 
exerted according to her faith. Jesus 
was not confined to any one mode of 
healing. In this instance a simple touch 
of his garment was followed by a cure, 
waich was adapted to impress the peo- 
ple with his wonderful power. In like 
mauner God wrought special miracles by 
the hand-of Paul, Acts 19: 11, 12. 

23. Matthew now returns to the mira- 
ele upon the ruler’s daughter. In his 
brevity he passes over a number of inci- 
dental circumstances related by Mark 
and Luke; among others, the one that, 
after hearing that the daughter was dead, 
he suffered no one to follow him but 
Peter, James, and John, Mark 5: 37. 
These were the three honored disciples, 
the witnesses of the Savior’s transfigu- 
ration (ch. 17: 1), and of his agony in 
Gethsemane, Mark 14: 33. Coming to 
the house of theruler, he found the min- 
strels, the pipers or flute-players, who 
were generally hired, especially by the 
wealthy, onsuch occasions, and the peo= 
pie, probably the relatives and friends 
of the family, making a noise by their 
various expressions of grief. The custom 
of mourning for the dead and at fu- 
nerals is alluded to in such passages as 
KEecle. 12:5; Jer.9: 17; 16: 6,7; Ezek. 
24:17. Similar customs still prevail in 
the east. Dr. Hackett, in his J?/ustra- 
tions of Scripture (page 122), remarks: 
“Tt is customary, when a member of a 
family is about to die, for the friends to 
assemble around him, and watch the 
ebbing away of life, so as to remark the 


~ 


precise moment when he breathes his 
last; upon which they set up instantly 
a united outery, attended with weeping, 
and often with beating upon the breast, 
and tearing out the hair of the head. . . 
How exactly, at the moment of the Sa- 
vior’s arrival, did the house of Jairus 
correspond with the condition of one, at 
the present time, in which death has jus 

|taken place! It resounded with the 
same boisterous expressions of grief for 
which the natives of the east are still 
noted. The lamentation must have com- 
menced also at the instant of the child's 
decease; for when Jesus arrived he found 
the mourners already present, and sing- 
ing the death-dirge. Matthew 
| speaks of ‘minstrels’ as taking part ‘in 
the tumult. The use of instruments of 
music at such times is not universal, but 
depends on the circumstances of the 
| family. It involves some expense, which 
| can not always be afforded. Mr. Lane 
|mentions that it is chiefly at the fune- 
rals of the rich among the Egyptians 
that musicians are employed to contri- 
bute their part to the mournful celebra- 
tion. The ‘minstrels,’ therefore, appear 
very properly in this particular history. 
Jairus, the father of the damsel to whom 
Christ restored life, since he was a ruler 
of the synagogue, must have been a per- 
son of some rank among his country- 
men. In such a family the most decent 
style of performing the last sad offices 
would be observed.”’ 

24, Jesus says to the mourners, Give 
place, retire, withdraw, implying that 
their services were not needed; for the 
maid, the little girl, is not dead, but 
sleepeth. He does not mean to say that 
her death is only apparent; for he uses 
the same language respecting Lazarus, 
which he explains to mean death, John 
11: 11, 14. In relation to his power 
death was but a sleep; he had only to 
speak the word, and the dead would come 
to life like one awaking from sleep. 
Her death, too, was not permanent, but 
transient, like a sleep from which she 
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scorn. But when the 
went in, and took her 
arose. And the fame 
that land. 


David, have merey on us. 
come into the house, the blind 


And Jesus saith unto them, * Believe ye that Tam 
They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 
Then touched he their eyes, saying, ' According to 


able to do this ? 


people were put forth, he 
by the hand, and the maid 
hereof went abroad into all 


h ver, 31; ch. 4. 24. 


And when Jesus departed thence, two blind men 
followed him, crying, and saying, | Thow Son of 
And when he was 


i ch. 12. 23; 15. 22; 
Mk. 10. 47, 48; 
Rosvh ass. Rev 


men came to him. 2. 16. 
* John 11. 40. 


' ch. 8. 3, 13. 


should be speedily awakened. The com 

pany of mourners were so certain that, 
the child was dead, and understanding 
neither the language nor the power of Je- 
sus, laughed him to scorn. They; 
laughed at him in derision or scorn. | 

25. The crowd of noisy mourners, the 
deriders of Jesus, are put forth. Only 
Peter, James, and John, with the father 
and mother of the child, remain with 
Jesus in the house, Mark 5: 40. Enter- 
ing the room where the child was, he 
takes her by the hand and says, in their 
Hebrew or Aramxan language, Talitha | 
cumi, which is interpreted, Damsel, I say | 
unto you arise, Mark 5:41. She arose | 
and walked, and Jesus commanded that 
something should be given her to eat, 
Mark 5 : 42, 43. 

26. The fame thereof. This report, 
a more exact translation. This is the. 
first instance of Christ raising the dead 
of which we have an account. It would | 
naturally excite the wonder of the peo- | 
ple more than any other of his miracles. 
It was indeed the mightiest exhibition 
thus far given of the power of Jesus. 
No wonder, then, that this report went 
through al} that region of country. 

27-31. HEALING OF TWO BLIND MEN. 
Related only by Matthew. 

27. It would seem to the passing read- 
er that this and the following miracle | 
occurred immediately after the raising of 
the daughter of Jairus. A more careful 
examination shows that the connection 
is not necessarily so close. ° The words 
Jesus departed thence may mean | 
from that city, or that part of the country. | 
lt is also in harmony with the last verse 
to suppose that a little time intervened. 

Two blind men. It is not strange | 
that persons suffering from blindness 
should be together, or that two of them 
should go together to Jesus ; especially 
when it is remembered, that blindness 


was common, then as now, in the east. 
It was probably caused by the fine parti- 
cles of flying dust and sand entering the 
eyes and inflaming them, and also by 
sleeping in the open air, and exposing 
the eyes to the noxious night dews. 
The objection to Matthew, and the in- 
sinuation that he saw things double, be- 
cause he speaks of miracles performed 
on persons in pairs (ch, 8: 28; 20: 30), 
are frivolous and wicked. Son of Da= 
vid. Descendant and successor of David 
on the throne of Israel. The angel of 
the Lord had previously applied the title 
to Joseph, ch. 1: 20. It seems to have 
been a popular designation of the Mes- 
siah (ch. 22 : 42), and by the use of it the 


| blind men acknowledged the Messiah- 


ship of Jesus. Our Lord did not em- 
ploy this title in speaking of himself, 
doubtless because it would favor the 
idea of an earthly reign and kingdom, 
and might lead the people to desire, as 
on one occasion (John 6: 15), to make 
him king. The titles, “the Son of Man,” 
“the Son of God,’’ were of deeper sig- 
nificance, and less liable to be perverted. 
See on 8: 20,26. Havemercy. Have 
pity, show compassion. 

28. The house. Whether this was the 
house of Peter, or the one Jesus inhabit- 
ed, or some other house at Capernaum, 
or some house elsewhere, is not stated, 
and is unimportant. It appears that the 
blind men followed Jesus in the way, and 
persevered in following him, even into 
the house, whither he was going. He 
probably delayed the healing, in order to 
draw forth an exhibition of their faith; 
for upon their coming to him in the 


| house he asks, Believe ye that I am 


abletodothis? Have you faith in my 
power or ability to work this miracle? 
29. The blind men having affirmed 
their faith, Jesus touched their eyes, 
granting a cure corresponding to the 


A.D. 28, 29. 
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30 your faith be it unto you. 


31 * See that no man know it. 


country. 
32 ; 
ow 


36 
or 


u, And ™ their eyes were 
opened, And Jesus straitly charged them, saying, 
° But they, when they 
were departed, spread abroad his fame in all that 


P As they went out, behold, they brought to him 
a dumb man possessed with a deyil. 
the devil was cast out,? the dumb spake: and the 


mPs. 146, 8; Is, 42 


“ch. 8. ani. 16). 
INGE) 
° Mk. 7. 36. 


P Bee ch. 12. 22; 
And when ecu 


4 Is. 85. 6. 


multitudes marveled, saying, It was never go seen in 


34 Israel. 


Our Lord’s third general circuit of Galilee. 
passion for the people. 


‘ But the Pharisees said, He casteth out 
devils through the prince of the devils. 


s AND Jesus went about all the cities and vil- 


rch, 12, 24; Mk, 
3.22: Lk. 11. 15. 


His com- 
* MK. 6. 6. 
t ch, 4, 23. 


lages, ‘ teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 


measure of their faith: According to ‘hearken than the fat of rams,’’ 1 Sam. 


your faith. 
merit, but a condition on their part to 
a cure. In this instance, the fact that 


Jesus attempted a cure showed that he | 


knew that they had faith; and the result 
showed the strength of their faith. 
30. Theireyes were opened. Were 


healed. The sight of the eye was no | 


longer closed, but opened to the percep- 


tion of external objects, 2 Kings 6: 17; | 


Isa. 35:5. So the mouth is said to be 
opened, Luke 1: 64; and also the ears, 

ark 7: 35. Straitly charged. Stern- 
ly charged them. The word thus translat- 
ed expresses strong and earnest emo- 
tion, amounting even to sternness. The 
reasons for charging to let no one know 
it were probably such as these: 1. That 


the people might not become so excited | 


as to attempt to make him king, and to 
rebel against their temporal rulers; 2. 
that the wrath of the Pharisees might 
not be too greatly aroused against him- 
self, as his hour had not yet come; 
5. that his time and strength might not 


be too much overtaxed by the multitudes | 


who would naturally gather after him, 
on hearing the report of the men who 
had peen blind; 4. that he might exhi- 
bit his own gentle and modest bearing, 
and the nature of his kingdom, which 
came not with observation. Seeon8: 4. 

31. The result was, the blind men go 
out and spread abroad his fame 
through all that region. It was indeed the 
outburst of gratitude and love; but it 
was nevertheless disobedience. Though 
an error of affection, it was wrong. “To 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to 


| sequence of the possession. 


Faith was no ground of | 15: 22. 


32-34. HEALING OF THE DuMB DEMmo- 
nzac. This miracle is narrated only by 
Matthew. A similar one is related in 
ch. 12 : 22, and one by Mark (ch. 7 : 32), 
but both manifestly at different times 
and with varying circumstances. 

32. As they, the blind men, went 
out. The miracle was wrought imme- 
diately after the preceding. A dumb 
man, etc. A man dumb, possessed with 


|}ademon. Possessed, ete., is explanatory of 


He became dumb in con- 
Hence the 
case was peculiar, the disease compli- 
cated. 

33. The dumb spake. 
quence of the demon being expelled. 
Prophecy was thus fulfilled (Isa. 35: 5, 
6), and additional evidence was given 
that Jesus was the Christ. It was 
never so seen. The multitudes won- 
dered at seeing both the demon cast out 
and the dumb speaking, and they affirm 
that such a thing had never before been 
witnessed among the people of Israel, 
or in their history as a nation. 

34. The Pharisees could not deny the 
greatness of the miracles; but wishing to 
prevent the people from receiving Jesus 
as the Messiah, and as an expression of 
their own prejudice and hatred, ascribe 
them to the power of Satan. Through 
the prince of devils. By or through 
the agency, power, or authority of Satan, 
who is the prince or chief of the demons. 
See on 12 : 22-80. 

85-38. THE COMPASSION OF JESUS FOR 
THE MULTITUDE. It is quite generally 


his dumbness. 


In conse- 
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the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing every sick- 
ness and every disease among the people." But 
when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion on them, because they fainted, and 


«MK. 6. 34. 


x Lk. 10. 2; John 
4. 35. 
y Phil. 2. 19-21; 


were scattered abroad, as sheep haying no shep- Col. 4. 11. 
37 herd. Then saith he unto his disciples, * The har- 2 Jon a0. 81: Eph 
vest truly is plenteous, » but the laborers gre few; 4.it 7 
38 “pray ye therefore * the Lord of the harvest, that ” ee ah a 2; 1 


he will send forth laborers into his harvest. 


thought that this paragraph opens with 
an account of Christ’s third missionary 
tour through Galilee, the first being de- 
scribed in ch, 4: 23, and the second by 
Luke, 8 : 1-3. : ‘ 

35. Regarding this as our Lord’s third 
circuit through Galilee, it is but inci- 
dentally referred to in Mark 6:6. The 
description is very similar to that in ch. 
4:23. He visits towns of every size, 
cities and villages, preaching the 
good news and working many miracles, 
Omit, among the people, 

36. Multitudes attend his ministry as 
on his former journey, and on other oc- 
easions, both to hear him and to witness 
his miracles. Seeing such crowds of peo- 
pleattending him, he was moved with 
compassion; with pity on account 
of their low spiritual condition, which he 
forcibly illustrates with the figure of 
sheep without a shepherd. Fainted 
and were scattered abroad. Ra- 
ther, they were harassed and_ scattered. 
They were vered, harassed with the 
burdensome traditions and grievous ex- 
actions of the scribes and Pharisees; and 
thus scattered by their negligence to their 
spiritual wants, and by their extortions 
and oppressive injustice. Having be- 
come wearied and distrustful of their 
religious guides, they were like sheep 
having noshepherd, wandering and ready 
to follow any one who would promise to 
guide them and afford them relief. Com- 
pare Zech. 11: 15-17; Luke il: 46, 

37. Then, on that oceasion, when he 
was specially moved with compassion 
toward the multitude, who had no com- 
petent religious teachers. Possibly 
when the crowds had become the great- 
est, toward the end of this missionary 
journey. Addressing his disciples, he 
now represents the spiritual condition of 
these multitudes by the figure of a har- 
yest perishing for want of reapers. The 
harvest truly is plenteous. It in- 


| 


They are too few to gather it. What! 
will it avail, then, if there are not 
enough toreap it? There are vast mul- 
titudes who need the Gospel, but how 
few the preachers! Jesus afterward ad- 
dressed the same language to the seven- 
ty, Luke 12: 2. As the first verse of 
the next chapter implies that the twelve 
apostles had already been chosen, may 
we not suppose these words were ad- 
dressed to them soon after, or at the 
time, of their selection? If such be the 
case, then the word disciples in this 
verse refers to the twelve. 

88. But how shall this great want be 
supplied? How shall this vast harvest 
be garnered? By prayer for laborers 
to the Lord of the harvest. Christ 
is the Lord of the harvest, ch. 10:1; 
13: 37. He is God manifested in the 
flesh. Thus, while he spoke of God, and 
was so understood by his disciples, he 
also spoke of himself. They afterward, 
when they were enlightened, so under- 
stood it, John 20: 21; Eph. 4: 11-15. 
The Harvest primarily referred to the 
multitude before him; but in its wider 
sense it included the whole world. 
Send forth. Expresses an earnest and 
urgent sending forth of laborers. Pray 
that the Lord of the harvest will, by the 
power of his Spirit, impel and urge forth 
laborers, so overcoming their natural 
unwillingness to engage in such a work, 
and so laying upon them the duty and 
the necessity, that they shall go forth 
feeling and saying, ‘‘Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel,” 1 Cor. 9: 16. 


REMARKS. 


1. In the ease of the palsied man, we 
have a striking illustration of perseve- 
rance in going to Jesus, ver. 2. 

2. A sense of sin connected with faith 
in Christ is attended with his compas- 
sion and forgiveness, ver. 2; Ps. 103:3; 


deed is great, but the laborers are few, | Isa, 35; 3, 4; 40: 2. 
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3. The cayilings of the wicked against 


Christ are groundless, vers. 83-7; John 
10 : 37, 38. 

4. Christ has power to forgive sins, 
vers. 5-7; Heb. 9: 26; Acts 3:26; 5:31. 

5. Christ is divine, vers. 5-7; 1 Tim. 
3: 16. Heb. 1: 33-4: 13: Rev. 2: 28. 

6. One of the uses of the miracles of 
Jesus was to manifest and prove his full 
power as the Messiah, vers. 6, 7; John 
20 : 30, 31. 

7. The condescension and grace of 
Jesus is limited to no class of men. 
Matthew, though a publican, and en- 
gaged in an infamous business, is called 
to be a disciple, a constant attendant, 
and afterward an apostle, ver. 9; ch. 
15 : 21, 22, 28; Luke 4 : 25-27; Acts 
13: 46; 18:6. 

8. Young converts will recommend 
Jesus to their former associates, and 
strive to bring them under his influence, 
ver. 10; John 1: 41; 4: 28, 29. 

9. It is proper to mingle with the 
wicked in order to do them good, vers. 
10-12; 1 Cor. 9: 19-22. 

10. The Pharisees saw that Jesus and 
his disciples were not as the publicans 
and sinners; so let there ever be a 
- marked distinction between Christians 
and the world, vers. 10, 11; Acts 4 : 13. 

11. Christ is the physician of heart- 
felt sinners, not of self-righteous hypo- 
erites. Where there is a sense of sin there 
is hope, ver. 12; Luke 18 : 9-14; 24: 47. 

12. Mercy is the greatest and best 
sacrifice. Without the spirit of Christ, 
a kind and compassionate disposition, 
all external religious performances are 
but an empty name, ver. 15; Mic. 6: 
6-8; 1 Cor. 13: 1. : 

13. Fasting must be observed on suit- 
able and proper occasions, vers. 15-17; 
Che 1% sats <i Cor.Vs 5: 

14, So there is a suitable time and 
manner for the performance of every 
duty, vers. 14-17; 1 Cor. 14: 40. 

15. Christian doctrines and precepis 
are not only true and right in them- 
selves; but in their nature fitted to man, 
and adapted to his various circumstances 
and wants, vers. 14-17; 1 Cor. 3 : 2; 
Heb. 5: 14. 

16. Christianity is a spiritual religion ; 
its ordinances and practices are expo- 
nents of, and in harmony with, its spiri- 
tuality. Patch not its spirituality and 
liberty with a carnal and slavish legal- 
ism; nor the new wedding garment with 
our own righteousness, ver. 16; John 
4:24; 2 Lon 3:5. 


1%. In affliction we should repair to 
Jesus, who will be spiritually present, to 
sympathize, aid, and bless, vers. 18, 19; 

eb. 4: 15, 16. 

18. The young may die. Let them 
seek Jesus at once. Let parents be sti- 
mulated to faithfulness, ver. 18; Eccle. 
12:1; Eph. 6: 4. 

19. When all other physicians fail, 
Jesus is the great Physician who has ne- 
ver failed to effect a cure, vers. 20-22; 2 
Chron. 16: 12,13; Jer. 8: 11, 22. 

20. Many a trembling, sin-sick soul 
has alone, and unknown to others, exer-i 
cised faith in Jesus and been made 
whole, vers. 20, 21; Nah. 1: 7. 

21. The touch of this woman was no 
ordinary touch, for many were touching 
and pressing upon him. So by prayer 
and faith we may touch Jesus. Our 
importunity can not irritate him, nor the 
greatness of our sins debar his blessing, 
vers. 20-22, 18; Luke 18 : 1-8. 

22. Jesus has determined that those 
who enjoy his saving grace shall acknow- 
ledge him before others, ver. 22; Rom. 
10): 9) 10 Ps: 116: 13,14 

23. The dead in Christ are but asleep, 
ver. 24; Acts 7:60; 1 Cor, 15: 6, 18; 
1 Thess. 4: 13-15, 

24. In raising the dead, Jesus showed 
his power to raise dead souls to life, and 
at last to raise the bodies of his follow- 
ers, ver. 20; John 5: 21. 

25. The ridicule and scorn of unbe- 
lievyers need not impede the faithful 
servant of God in his work, ver. 24; Isa. 


| 51: 7. 


26. The fame of Jesus can not be sup- 
pressed. The Gospel must and will 
spread, vers. 26, 31; Rom. 10: 18. 

27. Christ is the enlightener of blind 
souls. It is in recognizing him as the 
Christ that we may receive our sight, 
yers. 27-30; John 9: 39. 

28. Jesus often tries the reality and 
strength of faith, for the good of the 
suppliant, and for the good of others, 
Verose lbeta lu. 

29. Faith and confession go together. 
We should confess Christ according to 
his direction. Young Christians some- 
times err in a zeal not according to 
knowledge, vers. 80, 81; John 15: 14. 

30. The dumb demoniac represents 
those whose bodily infirmities have 
their seat in the soul, ver. 32. 

31. Christ often saves those who are 
regarded beyond the reach of hope, yer. 
oa 


oo. 
32. Honest men will acknowledge a 
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ites : Me Rp 
disciples, he gave them power agaist unclean spl 


1; Ac. 3.12, 16. 


rits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease. 


power in the Gospel. The miracles of 
Jesus were convincing except to those 
who were unwilling to be convinced, 
ver. 33; 1 Cor. 14: 24, 25. d 

33. Hypocrites, the worldly wise, and 
the determined opposers, will, when 
they can not deny the power of Christ, 
ascribe it to the basest means and the 
vilest motives, ver. 34; Isa. 32: 6. 

34. Jesus continues in his work; 
nothing impedes him; an example to all 
his followers, ver. 35; Heb. 12: 1, 2. 

35. Christ, as our High-Priest, still 
exercises compassion over the race, who 
without him are like sheep without a 
shepherd, ver. 36; Heb. 2:17; Isa. 53: 6. 

36. An increase of preachers of the 
Gospel and earnest laborers in the great 
harvest-field must be sought by earnest 
prayer. We are taught to expect that 
they will be sent forth in proportion to 
the faith and urgency of our prayers, 37, 
38. 


N/ CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter we have THE MISSION 
OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES AND OUR 
SAVIOR’S CHARGE TO THEM, Mark 
6 : 7-13; Luke 9: 1-6. They had pre- 
viously been selected as apostles. We 
must distinguish between their becom- 
ing disciples (John 1 : 35-45), their 
call to be constant attendants, preachers, 
or evangelists (ch. 4 : 17-22), and their 
call, appoiniment, or selection as apos- 
tles, Mark 3 : 14; Luke6 : 13. They 
are now empowered to work miracles, 
and sent forth on their immediate mis- 
sion, with appropriate instructions. 

1. EMPOWERING THE TWELVE TO 
WORK MIRACLES, Luke 9: 1. 

1. And when he had called, etc. 
Connected with what precedes. Having 
compassion on the multitude because 
they were in want of religious teachers 
(ch. 9 : 36-88), he calls to him his 
twelve disciples and gives them power 
against, rather authority, with the con- 
sequent power over unclean spirits, 
ete. See on ch. 9:6, Their number 
corresponded with the twelve tribes of 


Israel. Compare ch. 19: 28. The num- 
ber twelve is significant, and frequent 
in Scripture. Twelve sons of Israel; 
twelve stones of the Urim and Thum- 
mim on the breastplate of the high- 
priest (Ex. 28: 17-21); twelve loaves of 
show-bread (Ley. 24 : 5-8) ; the altar and 
the twelve pillars which Moses erected 
by Mount Sinai (Ex. 24: 4); the altar of 
twelve stones, by Elijah (1 Kings 138 : 31); 


| the twelve spies who went to search the 


promised land (Num. 18:1; Deut.1: 
23); the twelve stones taken from the 
bed of the Jordan (Josh. 4 : 3), ete. 
So, also, the woman with a crown of 
twelve stars (Rev. 12: 1), and the new 
Jerusalem with twelve foundation- 
stones, Rey. 21: 14. “ The careful stu- 
dent of Scripture must be struck with 
the frequency of the use of certain 
numbers, especially 3, 4, 7, 10, and 12, in 
significant connection with sacred ideas 
and things from Genesis to Revelation. 
It is impossible to resolve all this into 
accident or unmeaning play. . . . Num- 
ber is expressive of order, symmetry, 
proportion and relativity. 1 is the sym- 
bol of unity or oneness; 2, of antithesis 
or polarity; 8, of synthesis, of the un- 
created Divinity, the Holy Trinity (com: 
pare Num. 6 : 2426; Isa.6:3; Matt. 
28:19; 2 Cor. 13:14); 4, of humanity, or 
the created world as the revelation of 
God (think of the four corners of the 
earth, the four seasons, the four points 
of the compass, the fonr elements, the 
four gospels). From this may be ex- 
plained the symbolical significance of 7, 
or 3+4, and of 12, or 3x4. Seven, being 
the union of 3 and 4, is the signature of 
the relation of God to the world, or the 
covenant (the Hebrew word for seven 
signifies also an oath, Gen. 21: 27; 26: 
33, and the verb, to swear, ‘since seven,’ 
as Gesenius explains, ‘was a sacred 
number, and oaths were confirmed 
either by seven victims offered in sacri- 
fice, Gen. 21: 28, or by seven witnesses or 
pledges’). . . Twelve, being the product 
of 3 and 4, symbolizes, from the twelve 
patriarchs and twelve tribes down to the 
twelve foundations and twelve gates of 
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Now the names of the twelve 
The first, © Simon, who is called 


apostles are these ; 


© Mk. 3. 16-19; Lk. 
Peter, and Andrew ; 


6. 12-16. 


the heavenly Jerusalem, the indwelling of | 
God in the human family, or the inter- 
penetration of the world by the Divinity. 
Ten is the number of harmony and com- 
pleteness, as in the ten commandments.”’ 
—Dr. Scuarr, in Lange’s Com. Jesus 
gave them power, delegated power or 
authority. It was not over spirits in gene- 
ral, but limited to wnelean spirits, 1allen 
angels. The extent of this power is spe- 
cified, to cast them out, or more | 
exactly, so as to cast them out. They 
were also empowered to heal every sick- 
ness and every infirmity. They were 
thus to exercise miraculous power simi- 
lar to that of Jesus. They received all 
the power and instructions they needed 
for their immediate work, and no more. 
Afterward they were more fully in- 
structed, enlightened, and endowed with 
power from on high. | 

24. THz NAMES OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. 

2. Apostles. This word primarily 
signifies persons sent forth. Using this | 
term, Jesus gaye it to the twelve whom 
he selected from among his disciples, 


| was that they had seen the 


Luke 6 : 13. In the Gospels they are 
more commonly called the twelve (Luke 


| 18:31), or the twelve disciples (ch. 20 : 17), 
| or simply disciples, ch. 14 : 15 and Luke 


9:12. “They were, during the whole 


| period which the Gospels embrace, dis- 


ciples, and are therefore so called. But 
after the advent of the Paraclete, in the 
Acts and Epistles they are never called 
disciples, but apostles.’—BENGEL. A 
necessary condition to their apostleship 
ord, and 
were witnesses of him and his resurrec- 
tion, Acts 1 : 8, 21; 1 Cor. 9:1; Acts 
22: 14,15. They could, therefore, have 
no successors. Four catalogues of the 
apostles are given in the New Testa- 
ment, each divided into three classes, 
and the classes being the same in each, 
and the leading name of each class the 
same. Thus, Peter heads the first class, 


| Philip the second, James the third, and 
| Judas Iscariot stands the last, except in 


the Acts, where his name is omitted be- 
cause of his apostasy and death. The 
following table shows the four arrange- 
ments, with their connectives : 


MatrTHew 10: 2. MARK 3: 16. LUKE 6: 14. Acts 1: 13. 
1 Simon Peter, Simon Peter, Simon Peter, ‘Peter, 
2 And Andrew, And James, son of And Andrew, |And James, 
Zebedee, 
3 ‘James, son of Zebe-|And John, |And James, And John, 
dee, 
4 And John. And Andrew. And John. ‘And Andrew. 
5 ‘Philip, And Philip, And Philip, Philip 
6 |And Bartholomew, |And Bartholomew, |And Bartholomew, And Thomas, 
q |Thomas, And Matthew, And Matthew, Bartholomew, 
8 And Matthew. And Thomas, And Thomas. And Matthew. 
ae 
9 James, son of Al- And James, son of|James, son of Al-|James, son of Al- 
pheus, | Alpheus, pheus, pheus, 
10 And Lebbeus Thad-| And Thaddeus, And Simon Zelotes,;And Simon Zelotes, 
deus 
i1 Simon’ the Canan-|And Simon the Ca-|And Judas, brother And Judas, brother 
ite, nanite | of James, ’ of James. 
12 ‘And Judas Iscariot.; And J udas Iscariot. And Judas Iscariot. 


Thus, Matthew enumerates the apos- 
tles two by two, probably with reference 
to their being sent out in pairs, Mark 6; 


7; Mark and Luke, one by one; and 
Luke in the Acts, mixedly. 
The first Simon who is called 
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his brother; James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
3 brother; Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, and 


Peter. More correctly, First Simon, 
ete., there being no article in the origi- 
nal; first in order of enumeration, it 
implies no superiority of rank. The 
place assigned Peter, however, at the 
head of each of the four lists of the 
apostles is significant. He was among 
the first who recognized Jesus as the 
Messiah (John 1 : 40-42); and with An- 
drew, his brother, the first called to be a 
constant attendant of Jesus. He ap- 
pears frequently as spokesman of the 
apostles, as in ch. 16: 16, in the name of 
the twelve, hesays, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.’’ He was also 
the chief speaker on the day of Pente- 
cost, and also the first to carry the Gos- 
pel to the Gentiles, Acts ch. 10. He 
was indeed prominent and foremost 
among the apostles, but not over them 
or above them. That he had no superio- 
rity of rank is evident from 1 Pet. 5: 1, 
where he describes himself as ‘a fellow- 
elder;’’ and from the fact that Paul 
speaks of him as one of the “pillars” 
together with James and John (Gal. 2: 
9); that he was intrusted with the Gos- 
pel to the circumcision, as Paul was to 
the uncircumcision; and that Paul re- 
buked him as an equal, Gal. 2: 7, 8, 11. 
That the apostles were all equal in rank 
appears from declarations of our Lord, 
ch. 18 : 18; 19 : 27, 28; 20 : 25, 26 28: 
23:8; John 20: 21; Acts1: 8. 
Simon Peter was a native of Bethsaida, 
in Galilee, and was the son of Jonas, 
and by occupation a fisherman. After 
his marriage he lived at Capernaum. 
When first introduced to Jesus he re- 
received tiie Aramzean surname, Cephas, 
which is equivalent to the Greek Petros, 
meaning a stone. See ch. 4:18. Si- 
, mon, Hebrew Simeon, means hearing, an- 
swer. The most we know of Peter is 
derived from the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles. The latter book traces 
him to the Council at Jerusalem. After 
that he was with Paul at Antioch (Gal. 
2:11), labored at Corinth (1 Cor. 1: 
12; 3 : 22), and at Babylon, where he 
wrote his first epistle, 1 Peter 5 : 13. 
According to a tradition which may be 
considered in the main reliable, he visit- 
ed Rome and suffered martyrdom under 
the reign of Nerom= Saris , 
~ -: Andrew isa name of Greek origin, 


but was in use among the Jews. It is 
derived from a word which means 
man, and may have been applied to 
| Peter’s brother on account of his manly 
spirit. He was a disciple of John 
the Baptist, as was doubtless John, 
Peter, and others, who were afterward 
called to be apostles. Very little is re- 
lated of him by the Evangelists. He 
appears in connection with feeding the 
five thousand (John 6: 8), afterward as 
the introducer of certain Greeks to our 
Lord (John 12 : 22), and also with Peter, 
James, and John, asking for an explana- 
tion of what Jesus had said concerning 
the destruction of the temple, Mark 13: 
5. Of his subsequent history and labors 
nothing is certainly known. Tradition 
assigns Scythia, Greece, and Thrace as 
the scenes of his ministry. He is said to 
have been erucified at Patra in Achaia. 

James the son of Zebedee. The 
name is the same as that of the patri- 
arch Jacob, meaning supplanter. Cus- 
tom has applied in our language the 
name James to three persons in the 
New Testament, and Jacob to the patri- 
arch. This James is called the greater, 
or the elder; and it is worthy of notice 
that he is never mentioned in the New 
Testament apart from John his brother. 
They were styled by our Lord, Boaner- 
ges, or Sons of Thunder, probably on ac- 
count of their energetic and zealous dis- 
position, Mark 3: tr. They with Peter 
alone were present at the Transfigura- 
tion (ch. 17:1); at the restoration to 
life of Jairus’ daughter (Mark 5: 42); 
and in the garden of Gethsemane during 
the Savior’s agony, Mark 14:33. With 
Andrew, they listened in private to our 
Lord’s discourse on the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, Mark 13:3. James also was the 
first martyr among the apostles, being 
slain with the sword by Herod Agrippa 
I, Acts 12:2. Clement of Alexandria 
says that the officer who conducted him 
to the tribunal was so influenced by his 
bold declaration of faith as to embrace 
the Gospel and to avow himself a Chris- 
tian; whereupon he also was beheaded 
at the same time. 

John, whose name means, graciously 
given by Jehovah, was, next to Peter, the 
| most noted of the apostles, and charac- 

terized with a wonderful mingling of 
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Matthew the publican; James the son of Alpheus, 
and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus; 
4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who also 


betrayed him. 


gentleness and firmness. 
to a family of influence, as is evident 
from his acquaintance with the high- 


He belonged / 


priest (John 18 ; 15), and was in easy | 
circumstances, since he became respon- | 


sible for the maintenance of his Lord’s 
mother, John 19: 26, 27. After the as- 
cension of cur Lord, he resided at Jeru- 
salem. About A.D. 65 he removed to 
Ephesus, and for many years labored in 
Asia Minor. 
tles, and died at Ephesus a.p. 100; being 
then, according to Epiphanius ninety- 
four years old, but according to Jerome, 
& hundred. 


3. Philip was also a native of Beth-| 


saida, a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and called by our Lord the day after 
the naming of Peter (John 1 : 43, 44). 
He is mentioned in connection with 


feeding the five thousand; as introducing | 


with Andrew certain Greeks to Jesus; 
and as asking after the last supper, 
“Lord, show us the Father, and it suf- 
ficeth us,”’ John 6 : 5-7; 12 :21; 14: 
8-10. Tradition says that he preached 
the Gospel in Phrygia, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Hierapolis in Syria. Philip is 
aname of Greek origin, meaning lover 


of horses. He doubtless had also a He- 
brew name. 
Bartholomew. The Hebrew form 


~ js Bar-Tholmai, or son of Tholmai, the 


latter meaning rich in furrows, or culti- 
vated fields, the whole name implying, as 
some suppose, son of a rich field, rich 
fruit. It is the patronymic, as is gene- 
rally supposed, of Nathanael of Cana of 
Galilee. In the first three Gospels, Philip 
and Bartholomew are constantly named 
together, while Nathanacl is nowhere 
mentioned; while in the fourth Gospel 
Philip and Nathanacl are similarly com- 
bined, but nothing is said of Bartholo- 
new, John 1: 45; 21:2. According to 
tradition, he labored in India, and was 
crucified either in Armenia or Cilicia. 
Thomas was also called Didymus, 
both meaning a twin, the former Ara- 
mean, the latter Greek, John 11: 16. 
He was probably from Galilee. He was 
impulsive (John. 11 : 16), of an inquiring 
mind (John 14 : 5, 6), and slow to be 
convinced John 20 ; 24-29, Tradition 


He survived all the apos- | 


Pov wh: 
| riot” (John 14: 22); brother of James 


‘the words’ ‘‘ Lebbeus 


affirms that he preached the Gospel in 
India, and the Syrian Church there 
claim him as their founder, and call 
themselves by his name. 

Matthew the publican (ch. 9: 9) is 
the same with Levi, son of Alpheus, 
Mark 2:14. For further account of him 
see introductory remarks to this Gospel. 

James, son of Alpheus, is also 
called James the less, or the younger, 
Mark 15 : 40. His father is probably not 
the same with the father of Matthew, 


| but is generally thought to be identical 


with Cleophas, Luke 24: 18; John 19: 
25. Alpheus and Cleophas are but dif- 
ferent ways of expressing the same He- 
brew name. The mother of James was 
Mary, supposed to be a sister of our 
Lord’s mother, John 19 : 25; Luke 24: 
10. He had a brother Joses, ch. 27 : 56. 

Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus, is also called Judas, Luke 
He was the ‘‘ Judas not Isca- 


the less, and author of the epistle bear- 
ing the name of Jude. It has been com- 
mon to regard Lebbeus and Thaddeus as 
allied names, being derived from He- 
brew or Aramzean words, the former de- 


| noting heart, the latter breast, and hence 


denoting the hearty, the courageous. But 
whose surname 


‘ was”? are omitted in the best text. 


' mology. 


4. Simon the Canaanite. Or the 
Cananite, (Greek kananaios), an inhab- 
itant of Cana. But more probably the 
name corresponds with the Greek kanan- 
ites, a zealot, according to its Hebrew ety- 
He is called Simon Zelotes by; 
Luke in his Gospel and in the Acts, pro- 
bably on account of his former zeal for 
the law, and possibly as expressive of his 
character. The name also distinguish- 
ed him among the apostles from Simon 
Peter. It has been thought that he took 
it from his having belonged to a politi- 
cal sect known among the Jews as 
zealots; this was probably not the case, 
as the party bearing that name do not 
appear in Jewish history till after the 
time of Christ. See further on Luke 6: 
15. He is not mentioned in the New 
Testament out of the four catalogues. 

Judas Iscariot, that is, Judas, man 


eaetel 
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5  £These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded ‘ hee 7-11; Lk. 
them, saying, * Go not into the way of the Gentiles, « Ace. 1/8, 
and into any city of "the Samaritans enter ye not: = A ae 24; 
6 ‘but go rather to the ‘lost sheep of the house of |S" *%""" 


of Karioth, probably a native of Kari- | after he had taken Samaria and carried 
Oth, a small town in the tribe of Judah, | away the better portion of the ten 
Josh. 15; 25. He was probably the only | tribes, and of the remnant of Israelites 
one of the apostles who was not a Gali- | left behind, whom they intermarried. A 
lean. His father’s name was Simon, | mixed people as well as a mixed religion 
John 6:71. He carried the bag, and | was the result, 2 Kings 17: 2441. _ On 
was accustomed to appropriate part of | the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
the common stock to his own use, John | lonish captivity, the Samaritans request- 
12:6. The climax of his sins was the | ed permission to assist them in rebuild- 
betrayal of his Lord, which was speedily | ing the temple. This they were denied, 
followed by hanging himself. His de- | after which they opposed the Jews and 
spised and infamous character doubtless | greatly retarded their work, Ezra 4: 1-5; 
accounts for the position of his name as | Neh. 2: 10, 19; 4: 1-3. Later still, 
last on each of the catalogues of the | Manasseh, son of the high-priest, mar- 
Evangelists. It was a part of infinite | ried the daughter of Sanballat, the go- 
wisdom that Christ should have chosen | vernor of Samaria, and Nehemiah would 
his betrayer among the twelve. God | not allow him to perform the functions 
works even through wicked men, as in | of the priest’s office, but drove him from 
the case of Balaam. The churches of | the city, Neh. 13:28. Accordingly, the 
Christ must not expect absolute purity | Samaritans, under Sanbailat, reared a 
onearth; some of the chatf will remain | temple on Mount Gerizim, and Manas- 
among the wheat. The defection of | seh acted there as high-priest. Thig 
those who have been regarded great in | served to deepen the hatred between the 
the church will not cause its ruin. Jews and the Samaritans, and render it 

5-42. THE IMMEDIATE MISSION OF THE | perpetual, John 4: 9; 8:48. The tem- 
APOSTLES TO THE LOST SHEEP Of the} ple on Mount Gerizim was destroyed 
house of Israel, and our Lorp’s cHaRGE by Hyrcanus about 129 B.c.; but the 


TO THEM. Only in Matthew. | Samaritans still regarded the place sa- 
5-6. THEIR IMMEDIATE MISSION TO | cred, and as the proper place of national 
THE JEWS. worship, John 4 : 20, 21. They reject- 


5. These twelve Jesus sent forth. ed all the sacred books of the Jews ex- 
Two by two, Mark 6:7. Commanded | cept the Pentateuch. A few families of 
them. Charged them, as their great | the Samaritans now remain at Nablous, 
leader, their Lord. Go not into the | the ancient Shechem. They have a very 
way of the Gentiles. Into the way | ancient manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
to Gentiles; direct not your course | are strict observers of the law, keeping 
to them. Inte any city. More ex-| the Sabbath and the ancient festivals, 
actly, inte a city of Samaritans enter | and are expecting the Messiah. ; 

J yenot. The charge in regard to the| 6. Lost Sheep. Scattered and wan- 
‘Samaritans differs from that in regard to | dering without a shepherd, ch. 9: 36. 
the Gentiles. They were not to direct | House ofIsrael. Family of Israel. the 
their course toward the latter; but they | descendants of Jacob, the Jews the 
might find it necessary, in carrying out | whole nation consisting of the tribes of 
their mission, to pass through the terri- | Judah and Levi and those of other 
tory of the former, yet they were not to | tribes incorporated with them. Their 
enter into a city of theirs, especially in | mission on which they were now sent 
the capacity of religious teachers and | was not permanent, but temporary. It 
Christ's apostles. _ was preliminary, limited, and prepara- 

The Samaritans inhabited the country | tory. It was meet that the Gospel 
between Judea and Galilee, and were | should be preached first to God's an- 
the descendants of heathen colonists | cient chosen people. The restriction 
from Babylonia, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, | was at length taken off, and their mis- 
and Sepharvaim, whom Shalmanezer, | sion extended to Samaria, and to the 
king of Assyria, sent into the country, ' Gentiles, ch. 28: 19; Acts hoe athe 
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7 Israel. ' And as ye go, preach, saying, ™ The king- ' ¢h. 14; Ac. 8. 
8 dom of heaven is at hand. ” Heal the sick, cleanse * ch’ 9. 36; Is. 58. 
_ the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils. °Freely ye 63 Jer. 50. 6; 
9 have received, freely give. » Provide neither gold Tey pee a 

10 nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for ! LK. 9. 2. 

your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor mee ay ry 4.175 
yet staves: 4for the workman is worthy of his * Mk. 6. 13. 
meat. 9 me 3. 6; 20. 33- 


working of miracles in connection with 
preaching the good news of the king- 
dom (ver. 1) was their present qualitica- 
tion; the endowments of the Holy Spi- 
rit in addition to these, the qualification 
for their permanent work, their mission 
to all nations, Luke 24: 49; Acts 1: 21. 
See on vers. 1 and 2. Compare Col. 1: 
25-29. 

7, 8. THE PURPOSE OR OBJECT OF 
THIS MISSION to announce the Messiah, 


and to accompany it with miracles as | 


credentials of their commission and evi- 
dences of the truth they proclaimed. 

7 And as ye go. And going, 
preach, announce, proclaim. 
the purpose of your going, the object of 
your mission. They were to take up 


and bear the proclamation as announced | 


by John the Baptist, and afterward by 
Jesus himself, namely, the kingdom, 
reign, administration of the Messiah at 
hand. See on ch. 3: 2; 4:17. 

8. Their preaching was to be con- 
firmed by miracles similar to those 
wrought by Christ himself, ch. 4: 23; 
8:15. Doing good to the bodies of 
men would prepare the way for doing 
good to their souls. Lepers. See ch. 
8:2. Cast out devils, demons. See 
eh. 4: 24. Some ancient manuscripts 
omit the words Raise the dead, 
others of high authority give them be- 
fore cleanse the lepers. We have no ac- 
count of their raising the dead during 
the Savior’s life, the first recorded in- 
stance, by any of the apostles, being 
that of Dorcas by Peter, Acts 9 : 36. 
Though the power may have been dele- 
gated to them, they may not have been 
called upon to exercise it till after the 
ascension of our Lord. Freely give. 
Make not either your preaching or your 
power of working miracles a means of 
gain. As you have received your com- 
mission and power freely, gratuitously, 
so exercise it gratuitously for the good 
of others. Compare Acts 8 : 18-23. 

9, 10. THE PROVISION FOR THEIR 


This is | 


JOURNEY. They are to rely on God for 
their daily supply. The instructions 
contained in vers. 9-15 were repeated 
with slight variations to the seventy, 
Luke 10: 4-12. 

9. Provide. Procure no equip- 
ment. Provide no additional money 
than that you may now have with you. 
Jesus names three current metals which 
formed the money of the day, gold, sil- 
ver, brass, or copper. The compound 
of copper and zine which forms our 
brass does not appear to have been 
|known to the ancients; but bronze, 
_ compounded of tin and copper, was ex- 
teusively used. Though the word trans- 
lated brass was sometimes used to desig- 
nate bronze, yet in the New Testament 
copper is generally intended, and is 
| doubtless the metal meant here. They 
| were not to procure even the smallest 
amount. Purses. (Girdles or belts 
which kept their long, flowing dress to- 
| gether. The folds of the girdle served 
_as a pocket or purse to carry money. 
| 10. Nor scrip, or bag, generally 
| made of leather, for carrying provisions, 


SCRIP OR BAG. 


1 Sam. 17:40. Nor two coats, tunics, 
under-garments, worn next to the skin, 
mostly with sleeves, and reaching gene- 
rally to the knees. They were not to 
ineumber themselves with a change of 
See ch. 3: 


raiment. Shoes, sandals. 
11. They were to have no extra sandals, 
Staves. This should be in the singu- 


lar, staff. If they had a staff, they could 
_take it; but they were not to procure 
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11. And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, ” ee 8-11; Lk. 
inquire who in it is worthy; and there abide till «[k 10.7. 

12 ye go thence. And when ye come into an house, _ pine 

13 salute it: ‘and if the house be worthy, let your ~*~" 
peace come upon it: * but if it be not worthy, let « Ps. 35. 13. 


14 your peace return to you. 


And whosoever shall 


not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye de- 
part out of that house or city, shake off the dust 


15 of your feet. 


Verily I say unto you, It shall be 


one for the journey. Make no prepara- 
tion, but go just as you are; for this 
reason, the workman, the laborer, 1s 
worthy of his meat, his sustenance, 
all that is necessary to sustain life, his 
living. ‘At this day the farmer sets out 
on excursions quite as extensive, with- 
outa para (about a fourth of a cent) in 
his purse; and the modern Moslem pro- 
phet of Tarshiha thus sends forth his 
apostles over this identical region. Nei- 
ther do they encumber themselves with 
two coats. They are accustomed to 
sleep in the garments they have on 
during the day, and in this climate such 
plain people experience no _ incon- 
venience from it.’—TZhe Land and the 
Book, vol. 1, p. 533. It is implied that 
their wants would be supplied, that they 
should trust God, whose messengers 
they were, and that the support they 
should receive from those to whom they 
bore their message was not an act of 
charity, but of gratitude, justly their due. 
The care of Providence over them dur- 
ing this mission was doubtless.an en- 
couragement during their whole subse- 
quent life. See Luke 22: 35. 

11-15. DirecrioNns AS TO THEIR CON- 
DUCT TOWARD THE PEOPLE. 

11. Town, village. Inquire, search 
out, who in it is worthy, a man of 
piety and hospitality, and who will be 
likely to receive you and your message. 
There they were to abide, or remain, till 
they departed thence, out of the city, 
town, or village. This would be for 
their comfort, and convenient for those 
who resorted to them. It would also 
show that they were grateful for the hos- 
pitality, and not fastidious in regard to 
their living. 

12. More particular direction for intro- 
ducing themselves into the family. A 
house should be the house, that is, of 

he one who should be supposed to be 
worthy, ver. 1l. Saiute it. Use the 


| 


the Jews, namely, ‘‘ Peace be to this 
house,’”’ Luke 10: 5; 1 Sam. 25: 6. The 
salutation was both a prayer and a bless- 
ing, and shows the spirit with which 
they should enter their temporary 
home. 

13. If the house be worthy. If 
they prove themselves to be so by wel- 
coming youand your message, then they 
shall enjoy the peace, the blessings 
you have invoked upon them; but if 
they reject you, or slight your message, 
thus proving themselves unworthy, then 
let your blessing return to you. It 
shall not rest on that family; but you 
shall enjoy the rich reward of haying 
done your duty. 

14. Direction as to how they should 
act toward those who should reject 
them. Whosoever. A person or 
persons; a family or a city. Whoever 
should reject them, and not receive their 
message, then, going out of that house 
or city, they should shake off the 
dust of their feet. The Puarisees were 
accustomed to shake off the dust of the 
heathen, when they returned from a fo- 
reign country to their own land, by 
which act they renounced all fellowship 
with Gentiles, and proclaimed that the 
very dust of those foreign countries was 
polluting to their own. So Jesus enjoins 
upon his disciples the same act, signify- 
ing that the very dust of the places where 
the rejecters of the Gospel lived was un- 
clean to them, much more those rejec- 
ters themselves. They should free 
themselves from their dust, much more 
from all fellowship and intercourse with 
them. They must treat them as heathen, 
renouncing not only all intercourse, but 
all participation of criminality and con- 
demnation in rejecting the Gospel. See 
Mark 6:11. Thus, Paul shook off the 
dust of his feet against his persecutors 
at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 18:51), and 
shook out his garments against the Jews 


customary forms of politeness among! at Corinth, Acts 18:6; Neh. 5: 13. 
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more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Go- ¢ Ik. 10.3. 


morrah in the day of judgment, 

‘ Behold, [send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves: "be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
Y beware of 


*harmless as doves. But 
* they will deliver you up to the 


ag 


18 will scourge you in their synagogues; and ” ye shall 


than for that city. 


men: for 
councils, and * they 


a Ac. 5. 40. 


15. More tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah. ‘These cities were 
types of aggrayated sins (Gen. 13: 18; 
18:20; Jude 7), and of terrible retribu- 


tion, Deut. 29: 23; Isa. 13:19; Jer. 
49:18; Amos 4:11; 2 Pet. 2:6. Yet 


their doom would be less dreadful at the 
day of judgment than that of those who 
should reject the Gospel message. The 
greater the light, the greater the guilt 
and the greater the punishment. The 
doomed cities of the plain had enjoyed 
but the dim light that gleamed from the 
preaching of Lot; the Jews had their 
law, their prophets, John the Baptist, 
and, to climax all, the preaching of 
Christ and his apostles. In rejecting 
these their crime was greater than that 
of the worst of heathen. 

16-23. JESUS FOREWARNS THEM OF 
PERSECUTION, and instructs them in re- 
gard to their conduct. This forms the 
second part of our Lord’s charge to the 
aposties. In its predictions it extends 
beyond the immediate mission before 
them to the trials of their whole minis- 
try. Yet the germs of these trials they 
began doubtless to experience at once. 

16. Behold, I send you forth. J 
in the original is emphatic. Send you 
forth is the verb from which apostle is 
derived. The meaning, therefore, is, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, I am he who apostles you, consti- 
tutes you my apostles, sending you forth 
in the midst of great dangers.’ Apostles 
were literally persons sent forth. See on 
Wenn 2 

As sheep in the midst of wolves. 
Sheep and wolves are natural enemies ; 
the one is innocent and defenseless, the 
other malicious and cruel. Tke apostles 
were indeed sheep of “the good Shep- 
herd”’ (John 10: 11), precious and valu- 
able to him who sent them forth. The 
figure gives an impressive image of them 
as Christ’s precious ones, meek and in- 
nocent, unarmed and defenseless, in 
the midst of eruel foes. Therefore he 
exhorts them to use the prudence or dis- 


cretion of serpents, and the simplicity or | 


yuilelessness of doves. It is not the 


malignant cunning of the serpent (Gen. 
8:1; 49: 17) that is referred to, but the 
prudence, wisdom, for which he is noted 
In ayoiding dangers, wise as sere 
pents. Harmless. The word thus 
translated means unmixed, simple, pure 
from all taint of evil, guileless. The 
dove is the emblem of innocence and 
purity, and at the baptism of Jesus the 
Visible, bodily emblem of the Holy Spi- 
rit, Luke 3: 28. The particular trait 
here enjoined is simplicity or guileless- 
ness of character and motive. ith the 
prudence of the serpent combine the 
simplicity of the dove. Thus will you 
be cautious and sharp-sighted, pure in 
motive, and guileless in action. 

17. Beware of men. The thought 
of the preceding figures expanded. The 
wolves are men. By taking heed, and be- 
ing cautious in regard to them, they 
would exercise the wisdom of serpents. 
Deliver you up, by civil process, te 
the councils 3 not to the council, or san- 
hedrim, which was thesupreme national 
court of the Jews, but to councils (with- 
out the article), the lower courts. Some 
suppose them to be the courts of seven es- 
tablished in every city, in conformity to 
Deut. 16 : 18, and explained by Jose- 
phus (Antig. iv. 8, 14). Others, that 
they were the tribunals connected with 
the synagogues, commonly known as 
“the council of three,’’ who could pu- 
nish by scourging. Both may be intend- 
ed; this, however, is unimportant, since 

| the idea simply is, that they should be 
; arraigned before courts of justice. 
Scourging was in accordance with the 
| Mosaic law, and limited to forty stripes 
(Deut. 25 : 2, 3); the criminal was made 
_ to lie upon the ground, and was scourged 
| with a whip of three lashes, not more 
than thirteen blows being given, which 
“was equal to thirty-nine stripes. This 
was the forty save one which Paul re- 
ceived, 2 Cor. 11: 24. Compare Acts 
22:24. It is said that scourging was 
actually inflicted in the synagogues at 
public worship. 
' 18. And ye shall be brought, ctc. 
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be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, ‘for a testimony against them and the Gen- 
4 But when they deliver you up, take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak: for °it shall 
be given you in that same hour what ye Shall 
f For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 


tiles. 


speak. 1 
of your Father which speaketh 


brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and 
the father the child: and the children shall rise up 
against their parents, and cause them to be put to 
And "ye shall be hated of all men for my 


death. 


> Ac, 12. 1; 24. 10; 
25. %, 23; 2 Tim. 
4. 16. 

¢2 Tim. 1.8; Rev, 
6.9 


“Dan. 3. 16-18; 
Mk, 13. 11-13. 

e Ex. 4, 12; Ac. 4. 
8-13; 2 Tim. 4. 
17 


f 2Sam. 23.2 Ac 
6. 10. 

& vers. 35. 36; Lk. 
21. 16. 

hch. 2% 9; John 

17.14; 1 John 3. 


in you. & And the- 


name’s sake: i but he that endureth to the end shall 13, 


To bring out the gradation of thought | 
and the emphasis, read rather, “And _ be- | 
fore governors also, and kings, shall ye 
be brought.’’? In addition to being ar- 
raigned before courts, ye shall be 
brought before governors also, such as 
the Roman governors of provinces—for 
example, Pilate (ch. 27: 2), Felix (Acts 
23 : 24), Festus (Acts 25 ; 1)—and before 
kings, such as were dependent on the 
emperor of Rome, or perhaps the em- 
peror himself, Acts 12:1; 25:23; 25: 
12. Civil rulers generally are meant. 
For a testimony against them. 
This should be translated to them, not 
against then. This testimony was of 
Christ, for my sake, and of his truth. 
It was to them, that is, the Jews, and to 
the Gentiles. Some prefer to regard 
them as referring to the governors and 
kings, and Gentiles to the nations, the 
meaning of the word (Gentiles, over 
which they ruled. A great object and 
result was thus obtained through perse- 
cution. When they were delivered up 
to these persecuting Jewish magistrates, 
and when they were brought before 
Gentile governors and kings, then could 
they give their testimony for Christ. 
Compare Phil. 1: 12-14. It was to 
them for salvation if they believed, 
as in the case of Sergius Paulus (Acts 
13: 7, 12), or for condemnation if 
they rejected it, Acts 24: 25. In giving 
this testimony by their word, conduct, | 
and sufferings they would have an op- 
portunity of exercising the simplicity 
and guilelessness of doves. The inspi- 
ration of the Spirit, which he goes on to 
promise, would also enable them to act 
thus. 

19, 20. Jesus directs them to depend 
entirely on the Holy Spirit in these try- 
ing emergencies, Take no thought. 


Be not unduly solicitous, be not anxious, 
ch. 6:25. How, the manner; what, the 
matter of your defense. Words would 
be given them at the exact time needed, 
that same hour. See Acts 4: 8-12. 
And even more than this, they should 
be specially inspired, and completely 
under the control of the Spirit as instru- 
ments, so that it should not be they that 
speak, but the Spirit of their Father 
speaking in them. We have here the 
inspiration of the aposties on certain 
occasions stated in the strongest possi- 
ble terms. The promise of our Savior 
gave them, however, no encouragement 
to preach generally without any fore- 
thought or previous preparation. It 
can not be used to support any such 
practice. 

21. Persecution would become so se- 
vere, that even the tenderest relationship 
would notform a barrier. Brother would 
deliver up to the magistrate brother; 
the father, the child, and even children 
would rise up against parents. The re- 
sult of such judicial proceedings would 
be death. Early church history shows 
the fulfillment of these predictions. 

22. The violent hatred displayed in 
disregarding the nearest earthly ties, and 
causing brothers, children, and parents 
to be put to death for his name’s sake, 
will be general. Christians will be 
hated of all3 that is, by all but them- 
selves. ‘*The friendship of the world 
is enmity with God,’ James 4: 4. Chris- 
tianity is exclusive, and therefore Chris- 
tians were hated by both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. It proclaimed salvation through 
Jesus alone. The Jewish theocracy was 
superseded by a spiritual kingdom, and 
all that was indestructible and essential 
to man’s duty in the law was incorpor- 
ated in the Gospel, The Jew would, of 
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23 be saved. But * when they persecute you in this ‘ ch. 24. 13; Ro. 


city, flee ye into another: for verily I say unto you, 
Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, ! till 


the Son of man be come. 


2. ist eb. 6; 11% 
Jam. 1. 12; Jude 
20, 21; Rev. 2. 10 
® ch. 12. 15; Ac. 8. 
aa Dia a SIT, 


course, hate a system destructive of his 


own, and one which shut him out of sal- 
vation, except through a hearty recep- 
tion of faith in its doctrines. Pagans 
tolerated each other; their systems of 
religion were local and limited in their 
claims, confined to tribes, nations, and 
countries. They could even worship 
each other’s gods. But they could not 
tolerate Christianity, which proclaimed 
itself a universal religion; and exclu- 
sive, in that it was the only true re- 
ligion; and exterminating, in that it con- 
demned all idolatry, and waged war with 
all other religions as embraced in the 
Kingdom of darkness. Pagans, theré- 
fore, hated Christians, and regarded them 
in the language of Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, as exercising ‘“‘enmity to the 
human race.” The doctrines and claims 
of the Gospel, which are so repugnant to 
the human heart, aroused the hatred not 
only of the Jews and pagans, but of all 
other opposers not included in these 
two classes. 

But Jesus adds a comforting promise, 
and encourages them with the prospect 
of finaltriumph. He that endureth, 
persevyeres faithful to the end of the 
trials throngh which he is called to pass, 
shall be saved, fully and finally de- 
liveredfrom them. ‘The end’’ to every 
believer is the end of life, 1 Cor. 1: 8; 
Heb, 32 6, 14; G6: 11; Rey. 2: 26. He 
shall be saved from sin and all its conse- 
quences, temporal and eternal, physical 
and spiritual. “ ‘Enduring to the end’ is 
the proper evidence of the reality and 
solidity of the Christian profession, 
‘drawing back unto perdition’ exposes 
the want of foundation.’”’—P. SCHAFF. 


» See on ch. 24: 13. 


23. Jesus directs them to avoid dan- 
gers by escape. See examples in Acts 
Sede aoe syd woke. 145.0% 20 201: 
By exercising a wise discretion in this 
respect, they would show the wisdom of 
the serpent. Flee ye into another. 
Flee into the other, the next city in order, 
which they had not visited. Persecu- 
tion would thus result in spreading the 
Gospel, Acts 8:4; 14: 7. They had no 
time to lose in needlessly braving perse- 
eution, Their mission required due 


haste. The Son of Man. The title 
which Jesus loved especially to apply to 
himself as the Messiah. See on ch. 8: 
20. They should not end their mission 
in Visiting the cities of Israel until the 
Son of Man be come. 

_Various interpretations have been 
| given to the expression ¢ill the Son of 
Man become. Some, referring this pas- 
sage to the particular mission on which 
the apostles were now sent forth, sup- 
pose that Jesus would follow them as 
he did the seventy (Luke 10: 1), and 
that he therefore means, until the Son 
of Man overtake you. The great objec- 
tion to this view is, that Jesus had just 
been foretelling persecutions, which 
were never endured till after our Savior’s 
personal ministry. The persecution and 
the coming of the Son of Man must 
therefore refer to some period later. 

Others refer the fulfillment of the 
passage to the resurrection of Christ, 
when the Son of Man came with power 
(ch. 28: 18) to establish his kingdom on 
earth, Judaism having been ended at 
the crucifixion, its rites and its whole 
service rendered null and void, after 
which also the cities of Israel were no 
longer the circumscribed field of apos- 
| tolic labors. Others still regard the 
passage as pointing to the outpouring 
of the Spirit when the Son of Man came 
in power by the Holy Spirit, fully es- 
tablishing his kingdom among men. 
The objection to the first view, however, 
holds good against these. We have no 
account of the apostles suffering perse- 
eution till after the descent of the 
Spirit, and the large ingathering of be- 
lievers into the church at Jerusalem, 

It is, however, very generally referred 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to which the meaning of the 
passage is, that the apostles will not be 
able to complete their mission in visit- 
ing all the cities of Israel before the 
Son of Man shall come by his provi- 
dence, and put an end to the Jewish 
state, and the externalities of the Jewish 
dispensation, by the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. It is argued that this view, 
both in point of time and in regard to 
persecution, meets the requirements of 
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24 J 
25 seryant above his lord. 


his lord. If ° they have called 


house ? Beelzebub, how much more shall they call 


m The disciple is not above his master, nor the 
It is enough for the dis- 
ciple that he be as his master, and the servant ” as 


1 ch. 16. 28; 24. 2%, 
30; 2%. 18; 26. 


64. 

m John 18. 16; 15. 
20. 

. Heb. 12. 24. 


° ch, 12. 24, 26, 27; 
John 8. 48, 52. 


the master of the 


the prophecy, that in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of this Gospel we find the first 
apostolic period used asa type of the 
whole age of Christianity, and the ven- 
geance on Jerusalem a type of the final 
coming of our Lord. Yet it is objected 
to this, that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem is nowhere called the coming of 
Christ. ‘ 

Hence others have referred this say- 
ing of our Lord to his second coming. 
And yet we mect an objection here, that 
this extends the time too far distant, 
since the language of Christ implies that 
his coming would occur while the apos- 
tles were still living, and that before it 
they would scarcely visit all the cities 
of Israel. 

The greatest objection to any of these 
views I conceive to be, that they are 
not comprehensive enough. They lose 
sight of a great principle in prophecy, 
namely, that it often points not only to 
the final event itself, but also to types of 
that event, thus including at times a 
series of events, all ranging under one de- 
scription, and fulfilled by one prophecy. 
Thus, the reign of Solomon is a type of 
the glory and the durability of the reign 
of Christ, the Son of David, Ps. 72. 
The return of Israel from their captivity 
at Babylon is linked in prophecy with 
the future triumph and glory of spiritual 
Israel. See also an illustration of this 
principle in ch. 1: 23. 

According to this principle, the pre- 
liction of this passage may extend, as 

‘that in ch. 16: 27, 28 may, and that 24: 
30, 31, certainly does extend to the 
second and final coming of Christ. The 
destruction of Jerusalem is made typical 
of the judgment following his second 
coming ; and although the former event 
is not in so many words called the com- 
ing of Christ, yet his providential com- 
ingis implied. So also, as the ascension 
of Jesus is made to illustrate in some 
respects the manner of his second com- 
ing (Acts 1: 11), I can see no objection | 
to supposing that his rising from the 
dead, with the connecting wondrous cir- 


cumstances, such as the earthquake and 


the descent of the angel (ch. 28 : 2-4), 
were also in some respects typical of 
that coming. See also ch. 28: 18. 
Neither would I seriously object to re- 
garding the pentecostal outpouring of 
the Spirit as typical of the power and 
glory of Christ’s kingdom, as connected 
with his second coming. The disciples 
in this their first mission doubtless re- 
ceived like treatment with their Lord. 
They doubtless were rejected by many, 
treated with cold indifference, and even 
insulted; which were the germs and the 
types of their future persecutions. It 
is by no means probable that they went 
over the cities of Israel, the towns and 
villages, before the resurrection. Neither 
is it probable that they themselves had 
visited them all before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a.p. 70, as their atten- 
tion had long before that event been 
directed to Jews living out of Palestine 
and to the Gentiles. In connection with 
the destruction of Jerusalem were the 
ruin and the extinction of many cities, 
towns, and villages of Palestine, some of 
which doubtless had neyer been visited 
by the apostles. Thus, at the second 
coming of Christ there will be found 
a literal fulfillment of the prediction. 
Jesus would have them exercise all 
proper haste; for however diligent and 
faithful they might be, there would be 
some cities which would never receive a 
visit from them. Compare ch. 16: 27, 
28, and 24 : 30, 31. 

24-39. THE THIRD PART of the dis- 
course in which JESUS GIVES APPRO- 
PRIATE INSTRUCTIONS AND ENCOURAGE- 
MENTS in view of persecution. 

24, 25. Persecution is to be expected. 
In suffering they are only sharers with 
Christ. They should not, therefore, mur- 
mur, but rather be satisfied and com- 
forted. These thoughts are enforced — 
by a three-fold illustration, bringing out 
a three-fold relation between Christ and 
his followers, disciple and teacher (ch. 23: 
8), servant and lord (Luke 12 : 35-37, 
45-48), master of the house and household 
(Eph. 3: 15; Matt. 21: 33-87; 26: 
26-29). The disciple must not expect 
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26 them of his household! 4 Fear 


‘for there is nothing covered, that shall not be re- 
27 vealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 
I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light: and 
what ye hear in the ear, ‘that preach ye upon the 


housetops. 
28 


« And fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him which 


P Mk. 8. 22. 
4 Pro. 29. 25; Is. 
a No Siskeetrs. 


”Mk, 4. 22; Lk. 8. 
17; 12. 2,3. 

* ch. 13. 84; Lk. 8. 
10. 

t Pro. 1. 20, 215 8. 


I-5s 
u LK, 12. 4-10. 


them not therefore: 


s What 


better treatment than his teacher, nor 
the servant than his lord. And if they 
apply the most opprobrious epithets to 
the master of the house, how much 
more will they do it to the household, 
the family. They will have less respect 
for them than for him. Beeizebub. 
According to the original it is Leelzebul, 
aname by which Satan, the prince of 
the devils, is called by the Jews, ch. 12: 
24. Itis variously explained. Thus, by 
some it is supposed that the name Baal- 


zebub, lord of flies, the fly-god of Ekron | 


(2 Kings 1: 2), was changed to Baalze- 


bul or Beelzebul, lord of dung, dung- | 


god, expressive of contempt, and ap- 
plied to Satan as the prince of all idola- 
try and all impurity. ut although 
Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. Matt. 12 :- 24; 
Luke 11: 15) has shown that zebul oc- 
curs in the Talmudic writers, in the 
sense of dung, filth, and is by them ap- 


plied in this sense to idols, yet in the | 


Hebrew Scriptures it never occurs in 
that sense, but means a habitation, a 
house. Hence, others suppose Beelze- 
bul to mean, lord of the habitation, mas- 
ter of the house, and thus applied to 
Satan as the lord of idolatry, or demons 
and the kingdom of darkness; and that 
Jesus in this passage had just repre- 
sented himself in contrast as the true 
“master of the house,’’ and lord of the 
kingdom of light. The latter is the 
more probable explanation. Satan is 
the great usurper. The epithet, in the 
mouth of a Jew, was one of the most 
contemptuous he could use. 

26-83. Reasons for encouragement 
and for not fearing their persecutors. 

26. Since, therefore, ye ure to be par- 
takers of my sufferings, and also of my 
triumphs, fear them not, although ye 
be hated, reviled; and persecuted, for 
there is nothing covered, etc. A 
proverbial saying, implying that truth, 
though covered up and hid for a time, 
shall be brought to light, diffused, and 
vindicated. It was Christ’s design that 


3 


‘his gospel should be displayed, not con- 
/cealed. It shall be known and acknow- 
| ledged. Nothing which had been taught 
| in secret was to be withheld, but all an- 
/nounced publicly. The secret designs, 
| too, of their enemies would also be 
made known, exposed to the light of 
| truth, and condemned at the judgment, 
| Eph. 4:13 +) 1'Gor, 45. 
| 27. The principal thought of the 
preceding verse expanded and enforced. 
| What I tell you in darkness, etc. 
Speak publicly that which I have told 
| you privately, clearly what ye have heard 
|in parables, openly in the light of day 
| what ye have heard secretly, in the dark- 
ness of night. What ye hear, whis- 
pered, as it were, in the ear, that 
preach, proclaim like a public herald 
upon the housetops. The roofs 
were flat, upon which the people in the 
evening were accustomed to sit. It is 
still a custom in the east to make pub- 
| lie proclamation from the housetops. 
In the evening, after the people have re- 
turned heme from their labors, the pub- 
lic herald ascends the highest roof, and 
the most convenient for the purpose, 
and makes his proclamation. 

28. Another reason why they should 
be bold, and fearless of their perse- 
cutors: The latter can only do them 
external injury, while God’s power ex- 
tends over their spiritual nature, and 
hence is the true object of reverential 
fear. Fear not them. Le not 
afraid, in opposition to the holy and 


| reverential fear which should be exer- 


cised toward God. Soul, the inner 
spiritual nature, in opposition to body. 
Notice also that men may kill the body, 
but not the soul, which is immortal. 
That still lives, though the body be 
dead. The soul and body are together 
not said to be killed, but destroyed, that 
is, ruined, made to perish in hell, in 
Fehenna, the place of future torment, 
which punishment is distinctly stated to 
be everlasting in ch. 25 ; 46, “I am 
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30 
3l 
32 


MATTHEW X. 


A.D. 29. 


is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. Y But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows. \* Whosoever therefore 
shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 


v1 Sam. 14. 45; 
Lk. 21. 18; Acts 
27. 34. 

w~Rom. 10. 9, 10; 
Rey. 3..5;,2'Tim: 
2. 12. 


33 


before my Father which is in heaven. 


But whoso- 


ever shall deny me before men, him wis I also deny 
before my Father which is in hea <n. 


destroyed’? was a common Attic phrase, 
meaning, “I am undone, ruined,’’ or, 
according to Passow, “Tam in the last 
degree miserable or unfortunate.’? Com- 
pare Job 19: 10; Hos. 18:9. On Ge- 
henna, see ch. 5: 22. 

Some very able commentators have 
very strangely supposed that Satan is 
presented in the last part of this verse 
as the destroyer of souls and the object 
of fear. But an exhortation to fear the 
devil would he out of place in this con- 
nection. The disciples are exhorted to 
fear him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell, which can refer only 
to God, whom James declares (James 
4: 12) to be “the one Lawgiver and 
Judge, who is able to save and destroy.”” 
No such ability is ascribed to Satan or 
to any created being. Satan is nowhere 
represented as administering the pun- 
ishments of hell; but is himself con- 
demned to suffer punishment with the 
wicked there. Compare 2 Pet. 2: 4. 

* 29-31. Still another reason for not fear- 

ing their persecutors: His disciples are un- 
der the protection and providential care 
of their heavenly Father. As, therefore, 
they should exercise a godly, reveren- 
tial fear toward the Almighty, so also 
they shouid exercise a childlike trust in 
him as their heavenly Father. 

29. Are not two sparrows? The 
word translated sparrows means little 
birds generally, including sparrows es- 
pecially, which were very abundant, 
small, and cheap. Farthing. The 
word thus translated designates a Ro- 
man copper coin, worth a cent and a 
half. So minutely does your heavenly 
Father watch over all events, that even 


one of these shall not fall to the | 


ground, shall not die, without your 
Father’s permission. They are still abun- 
dant in Palestine, sometimes brought to 
market and sold as food. ‘ The spar- 
rows,” says Dr. Hackett (Scripture Mlus- 


—-| 


trations, p. 94), ‘which flutter and twitter 
about dilapidated buildings at Jerusalem, 
and crevices of the city walls, are very nu- 
merous. In some of the more lonely 
streets they are so noisy as almost to 
overpower every other sound.” 

30, 31. But the very hairs of your 
head, etc. Your is in the Greek em- 
phatic, and in marked contrast to what 
had just been said of the sparrows: 
But you, even the hairs of your head, 
ete. A proverbial expression, showing 
in the most forcible language the special 
providential care of God over his chil- 
dren. Their very hairs, and the smallest 
things that pertain to them, are pre- 
cious; and they are watched over and 
cared for. How much more value 
than many sparrows are they who 
have an intelligent and immortal nature, 
and have been redeemed by such a costly 
price as the precious blood of Christ! 
1 Pet. 1: 18, 19. The argument is from 
the less to the greater, very similar to 
that in ch. 6: 26. Compare 1 Sam. 14: 
45; Luke 21:18; Acts 27: 34. 

32, 33. Yet another reason for encou- 
ragement and boldness amid persecu- 
tion: Fidelity will be approved and re- 
warded; the unfaithful and the deniers 
of his name shall be rejected and pu- 
nished. Whosoever. The application 
is made general: Every one. Confess 
me before men. Shall acknowledge! 
me as the Messiah, his Lord and Teach- 
er. Him will I confess, as my disci- 
ple, before my Father, as their In- 
tercessor, as their Judge, and in the glo- 
ries of the heavenly kingdom. ut 
those who deny him, refuse to own him 
as their Lord and Teacher, the Messiah, 
he will also deny, reject, and disown as 
his at the judgment, before his Father 
and the holy angels. The confession 
must be true and genuine, indicative of 
the state of the heart as united in a spi- 
ritual, living union with Christ. Soalsa 
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34 
35 


hold. 


*Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword. 
I am come to set a man at variance * against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and 
the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 
And *a man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
* He that loveth father or mother more than 


x LK. 12. 49. 51-53. 


For 


o4 


Yver. 21; ch. 
10. 


2 Ps 41095) 55518. 
John 13. 18; Gal. 
4, 29 


a Lk. 14. 26. 


me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or 


daughter more than me is not worthy of me. » And 


bch. 16. 24-26; 
Mk. 8. 34. 


he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, 


the denial must be indicative of a heart, | 


that really refuses to receive Christ and | 
' Lord; hence, the son, the daughter, and 


acknowledge him as Lord. Hence “the 


Lord will not confess the confessing Ju- | 


das, nor deny the denying Peter.’”’ “We 
may observe that both in the Sermon on 
the Mount (ch. 7 : 21-23) and here, after 


| sentatives of Christ. 


mention of the Father, the Lord describes | 


himself as the Judge and Arbiter of eter- | 


nal life and death.’,—ALForD. 


34-36. Jesus further teaches that strife | 


and persecution are to be expected as a 
necessary consequence of his coming, 
and the proclamation of the Gospel. 


mistaken idea that Iam come to estab- 
lish a temporal kingdom, diffusing pros- 
perity, tranquillity, and peace upon the 
earth. 
but a sword. 
between truth and error, light and dark- 
ness. The mission of Christ was aggres- 
sive, and so also is the Gospel aggressive. 
It has for its object the overthrow of 
the kingdom of darkness, and the rescu- 
ing of men from the power of sin and 
Satan. The truth, the word of God, is 
indeed a sword, a spiritual weapon, 
eberper than any two-edged sword (Heb. 
4: 12), and wherever proclaimed will se- 
parate and cause divisions, conquering 
and making friends or arousing the hos- 
tility of obstinate foes, a savor of life 
unto life te the one anda savor of death 


unto death to the other, 2 Cor. 2: 16. | 


The ultimate object of the Gospel is 
peace, peace with God, and then peace 
among men. But in a world of sin, like 
ours, this can only be attained through 
conflict. Strifes and divisions are, there- 
fore, necessary results, arising from the 
cruel and rebellious nature of evil. 

35, 36. The idea of the preceding verse 
expanded. The separating power of the 
sword would be seen in the cutting 
asunder the tenderest relations, and set- 
ting at variance members of families. | 


I came not to send peace. 
There can beno peace | 


“The terms to set at variance with 
indicate a direct influence from the 


the daughter-in-law are here the repre- 
It has not inaptly 
been suggested, that these special terms 
have been selected because the younger 
members and the female portion of 
households were commonly first to em- 
brace the Gospel.’—Lance. Daughe 
ter-in-law. Bride, young wife. The 
words of our Savior here strikingly cor- 


-respond with Micah 7 : 6, and are re- 
_ garded by some commentators as a quo- 
34. Think not, do not entertain the 


tation. 

37-39. Jesus still further fortifies the 
minds of his disciples in view of stripes 
and persecutions, which should cut 
asunder the dearest relations of life, by 
teaching them that their love to him 


must be supreme, and that they must 
sacrifice any human attachment if it 


comes in conflict with duty and love to 
him. 

37. He that loveth, etc. A man 
must have a love and devotion to Christ, 
as his Lord and Savior, combining both 
his human and divine natures, such as he 
could not lawfully exercise toward any 
human being, even father or mother, 
son or daughter. It is above, and higher 
than mere earthly attachments. The 


| latter must yield to the former, if they 


come in conflict. Obedience to parents 
is a Christian. duty, yet even they must 
be disobeyed if that be necessary to obe- 
dience to Christ. Even separation from 
father and mother, son and daughter, 
and the sacrifice of home and all the 
tenderest ties of kindred, must be sub- 
mitted to, if necessary to allegiance to 
Jesus. Not worthy of me. Not fit 
to be my disciple. 

388. He that taketh not, etc. The 
prominent idea in cross-bearing is the re- 

roach endured. Taking his cross and 
Pilowin gareinseparable. The suffering 
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39 isnot worthy of me. °Hethatfindeth his life shalllose 


¢ Lk. 17. 33; John 


it: and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. ; se je ir 1k 
40 4 He that receiveth you receiveth me, °and he that © {9° 16. ohatia: 
41 receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. ‘Hethat 20; 2 Cor. 5. 20. 


receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and he that receiveth a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall 


© John 12. 4449; 
2 John 9. 

fA Kae at, 10 AG 
18. 4; 2 Ki. 4. 8; 
2 Tim. 1. 16-18. 


of such trials and persecutions, and the 
cutting asunder the tendcrest ties, were 
indeed a spiritual crucifixion. The lan- 
guage of Jesus here is prophetic of his 
own sufferings. It was doubtless very 
expressive to his disciples when he ut- 
tered it, and was well fitted to prepare 
their minds for his sufferings and death. 
Yet that great event served to give an 
intensity of meaning to this and similar 
passages, and to throw new light on the 
self-denials and self-sacrifices, the inner 
and outer struggles pertaining to the 
Christian life, John 12:16; Rom. 6: 6; 
Gal. 2:20; 5:24. The language is an 
allusion to that severest and most dis- 
graceful Roman punishment, in which 
the malefactor was often compelled to 
bear his own cross to the place of exe- 
eution, thus vividly portraying the duty 
of Christ’s disciples to follow him 
through all trials that his cause and truth 
should demand. Everyone has his own 
cross, which he must take willingly, 
and follow after Christ, not after the 
world or any object of his selfish inclina- 
tion. This is indeed a test of disciple- 
ship; for if he does it not, he is not 
worthy, not fit to be his disciple. A 
wise man once seeking to explain the 
cross, took two slips of wood, along and 
a short one, and said, ‘The long piece is 
the will of God; the short piece is your 
will, Lay your will in a line with the 
will of God, and you have no cross; lay 
it athwart, and you make a cross di- 
rectly.” 

39. Jesus now compresses in a single 
sentence the trials and rewards of true 


discipleship, and the consequences of | 


putting any object, even life itself, above 
him. 
same as that which is rendered sowl in 
verse 28, it having the twofold use, ex- 
pressing both the natural life and the 
soul. The contrast here is between the 
natural life which pertains to the body 
and to this world, and the inner spiritual 
life which pertains to the soul, and 
\which commences here by faith, and 


| A pious, godly person. 


The word translated life is the | 


will be consummated in the world to 
come. Findeth in contrast to loseth 
has in it the sense of saveth. He that 
findeth his life, making the life of 
his body his great object, and saving it 
by rejecting me, shall lose his higher 
spiritual life, by falling short of it, and 
by being condemned to eternal death. 
But he that loseth his life, making 
Christ and his cause paramount to the 
life of the body and all that pertains to 
it in this world, ready even to die if 
needs be, and perchance laying it down 
for his sake, shall find it, shall attain 
to a higher, spiritual, eternal life, and 
thus save his soul. Thus Jesus encou- 
rages them to faithfulness to him, even 
though it should result in martyrdom. 

40-42. IN CONCLUSION, Jesus states 
that they are HIS REPRESENTATIVES, and 
that they who heartily receive them shall 
be sharers in their reward. 

40. He that receiveth you, etc. 
You are my representatives, even as I 
am my Father’s representative. He, 
therefore, that receiveth you, not merely 
to his house and board, but also to his 
heart, welcoming you as my apostles, 
and consequently your message, receives 
both me and my Father. What honor 
and what blessedness! ch. 25 : 3449, 

41. A prophet. One divinely com- 
missioned to foretell future events, 
make known the will of God, or teach 
religious truth. A righteous man. 
He that receiy- 
eth such in the name, that is, as a 
prophet, having reference to his pro- 
fessed office and character, and as a 
righteous man, because he is arighteous 
man, with reference to his professed 
character, shall be sharers in their re- 
ward. It must be not a mere external 
| reception, but a hearty reception of 
them, and consequently of their mes- 
save, 1 Kings 17: 14-16. They may not 
always be what they profess, yet if they 
are received in the name of prophets or 
righteous men, the corresponding re- 
‘ward will follow. They who honor the 
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42 receive a righteous man’s reward. 
ever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones 
‘a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, * he shall in no wise lose his 


reward. 


h And whoso- * ch. 16. 27; 
0. 

‘ch, 18. 3-6, 10: 
ME. 9. 44, 

i) Cory 8: 1, 

EPhily 4) 15-19. 
Heb. 6. 10, 


office, though a Judas fills it, and receive 
him, supposing him to be a prophet, 
and because he is a prophet, shall be re- 


warded equally as if it had been a Peter, | 


a James, a John, or Christ himself. 


42. Even the smallest act of kindness | 


will receive its appropriate reward. 
Little ones. Disciples, even the hum- 
ble-t. Perhaps the lambs, the young 
conyerts, or the less advanced disciples, 
ch. 11:11; Zech. 13:7. Compare ch. 
18: 10. There seems to be a certain 
gradation observed—the apostles, a pro- 
phet, a righteous man, little ones, A 
cup of cold waterenly. The cheap- 
est refreshment and the smallest service 
that can be rendered to a disciple, in 
the name, becausc he is a disciple, 
shall be recompensed. Christ will note 
every such act, and will also see that the 
doer does not lose his reward. 


REMARKS, 


1. Christ calls those to preach the 


Gospel who are adapted to the work, | 


and qualifies them with gifts ana graces. 


This, however, does not preclude the ne- | 
cessity of mental discipline, etc., ver. 1; | 


1 Tim. 4: 18. 
2. As Christ sent forth the apostles to 


do good both to the bodies and souls of | 


men, so now preachers of the Gospel 
should show an interest both in the 


___temporal and_spiritual welfare of their 


hearers, ver. 1; Acts 3: 6, 7. 
3. Christ chose his apostles, and he 
still chooses his ministers, principally 


from men in plain and humble circum- | 
stances, both for his own glory and the 


good of mankind, they being generally 
better adapted to reach the masses of 
men, vers. 2-4; 1 Cor. 1: 20-24, 27-29. 

4. A person may exercise the office of 
minister, be even blessed in the work, 
and receive the approbation of his 
brethren, and yet be unconverted, ver. 
4. Compare 1 Cor. 9: 27. 

5. As the apostles were first sent 


| be, they should seek after those who are, 
| and are to be, God’s chosen people, vers. 
5,6; Acts 13:24; 18:10; 16:6, 9. 

6. Ministers are the heralds of the 
| Gospel, preaching not themselves, but 
Christ, and the message he gives them, 
| ver. 7; 2 Cor. 431, 2, d. 

| 7% Ministers are not to set a price up- 
| on the Gospel, but freely do good to all, 
| ver. 9; Acts 8; 18-20. 

8. Present duty should not be delayed 
in order to be better able to perform it. 
The accumulation of property is no pre- 

requisite to preaching the Gospel, vers. 
ONO ck Galy 1etG: 

9. Ministers of the Gospel should go 
| forth to their work, depending on God 
|for a supply of their temporal wants; 
| trusting that he for whom they labor 
| will provide, from time to time, all that 
| may be necessary, vers. 9, 10; 1 Cor. 9: 

8-11; 3 John 7. 

10. It is the duty of Christians and 
churches to make a practical acknow- 
ledgment of the truth that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, by giving their 
pastors a liberal support, ver. 10; 1 Cor. 
9:13, 14; 2 Cor. 11: 7, 8; 3 John 8. 

11. Ministers are to seek the’ godly 
for associates and companions, so that 
' they may not identify the Lord’s cause 
with the unworthy; yet their message 
' extends to the chief of sinners, ver. 11; 
Acts 16: 15. Compare 1 Cor. 5: 11. 

12. Ministers are also to be courteous, 
exercising good-will to all, and praying 
for the peace of those among whom they 
labor, vers. 12, 18; Col. 3: 15. See also 
Ruth 2: 4; Jer. 29: 7. 

13. They must also bring the Gospel 
into the family, to children and domes- 
tics as well as parents, to all indeed that 
are able to understand its claims. The 
piety of parents, however, does not in- 
clude that of their children, nor their 
right to baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
church MELO ver. 18; ch. 3: 7- 
|10; Prov. 9:12; Ezek. 18: 20. ; 

14. They who do not receive the mi- 


forth to the lost sheep of the house of | nisters of the Gospel as Christ’s minis- 


Israel, so Christ still, by his providence 
and Spirit, appoints to ministers their 
fields of labor; and wherever that may 


ters, withholding from them the wel- 
come of their hearts and the support 
that is their due, and especially those 
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AND it came to pass, when Jesus had made an 


end of commanding his twelve disciples, he de- 
parted thence to teach and to preach in their cities. 


who reject their message, are guilty of 
greater sin, and exposed to a more fear- 
ful punishment, than are the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom, vers. 14, 15; also vers. 
10, 40. 

15. In a wicked world like ours it is 
necessary that ministers be wise as well 
as good; discreet as well as bold; gentle 
as well as courageous, ver. 16. Com- 
pare Rom. 16: 19; 1 Cor. 14: 20; Phil. 
2:15. 


16. No amount of gentleness of cha- 
racter, purity of motive, or discretion of 
action will at all times save the faithful 
minister from open opposition or bitter 
persecution, vers. 17-19; Acts 5: 40; 2 
Tim. 3: 12. 

1%. The apostles were inspired to 
speak in their own defense; how much 
more would they be to write for Chris- 
tians of every age, vers. 19, 20; Acts 4; 
8; Eph. 3:3; 1 John 4: 6. 

18. Persecution, when it does come, 
must, be faithfully endured for Christ’s 
sake, and in view of the final reward, 
ver. 22; ch. 24:13; 2 Tim. 4: 6-8. 

19. Persecution is to be avoided, if it 
can be consistently with duty. Christ’s 
cause elsewhere may demand our flight, 
ver. 23; Acts 17: 13, 14. 

20. We should expect and be willing 
to receive treatment from the world 
similar to that which Christ bore, vers. 
24, 25. 

21. We should leave ourselves, if in 
the path of duty, in the hands of Christ, 
who knows all our trials, and will fully 
vindicate our cause, ver. 26. 

22. The Gospel is intended to be 
preached openly; its truth is not to be 
kept in darkness, ver. 27; ch. 28: 19. 

23. God is to be feared rather than 
men, ver. 28; Acts 4:19; 5: 29. 

24. Both body and soul of the finally 
lost will suffer in hell, ver. 28. 

25. God exercises a particular provi- 
dence over all his creatures, especially 
i children, vers. 29-81; Luke 12°: 

26. Christ’s treatment of men in the 
coming world will correspond to their 
treatment of him in this world, vers. 
S2 esd hm. 2 212, 


27. Though many households are 


saved through the individual faith of ' 


their members (Acts 10: 33, 44; 16: 15, 
34, 40), yet the Gospel is a divider of * 
many, vers. 34-36. 

28. The faithful preaching of the Gos- 
pel results in bringing men to Christ, 
or inarousing a more decided opposition 
to Christ, ver. 35. 

29. Love to Christ must be supreme ; 
kindred, friends, and life itself must be 
subordinate. Failure here will result in 
losing the soul, vers. 37-39. 

30. Self-sacrifices are necessary to true 
discipleship, ver. 38. 

- 31. A close union subsists between 
Christ and his people, vers. 40-42; John 


17: 23. y 
CHAPTER XI. - AL 


1. This verse properly belongs to the 
preceding chapter. When Jesus had 
finished charging or instructing his dis- 
ciples he departed thence. Com- 
monly supposed to be from Capernaum ; 
but not probable, as it appears from 9: 
35 that Jesus delivered this charge to 
the twelve while he was performing his 
third missionary tour through Galilee. 
Their cities. The cities and towns 
of Galilee. Mark (6: 80) and Luke (9: 
10) mention the return of the twelve 
from their mission. 

2-6, THE MESSAGE OF JOHN THE Bap- 
TIST AND THE REPLY OF JESus, Luke 7: 
18-23. Having given an account of the 
apostles being sent forth on their first 
mission, and the charge of Jesus to them, 
Matthew now goes back a little in the 
history (Luke 7: 18), and relates an in- 
cident in the life of John the Baptist. 
The inquiry of John and the answer of 
Jesus, together with his discourse on 
the occasion to the multitude, bring to 
view the evidenzes of his Messiahship 
(vers. 4-6); the position of John in the 
divine arrangement and his relation to 
Jesus (7-15); the treatment that he and 
John received of the men of their day 
(16-19); the woes that would come upon 
them for rejecting so much light, and 
such eyidences of his Messiahship (20- 
24); the divine sovereignty in revealing 
spiritual truth to babes (25-27); and the 
affectionate invitation to all who were 
groaning under spiritual bondage te 
come to him for rest, 28-30. 
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Message from John the Baptist to Jesus ; his answer ; 
and his discourse to the multitude. 


2 


‘NOW when John had heard in the prison the 
3 works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and 
said unto him, “ Art thou he that should come, or 


' LK. 7. 18-85; ch. 
14.3; Lk. 3. 19, 
20 


m™Gen. 3. 15; 49. 
10; Num. 24. 17; 
Deu. 18. 15-18; 
Dan. 9. 24, 26; 
Is. 29. 18; 85. 4- 
(ihe Ee 


2. In the prison, ch. 4: 12. 
cording to Josephus (Ant. b. 18, ¢. 5, s. 
2), John was imprisoned in the castle of 
Macherus, a fortress in the southern ex- 
tremity of Perea, east of the Dead Sea, 
and, next to Jerusalem, the strongest 
fortress of the Jews, being surrounded 
on all sides by deep valleys. Works 
of Christ. Rather, works of the 
Christ. Matthew uses his official 
name. He holds up Jesus as the Mes- 
siah; so, doubtless, many were call- 
ing bim, and by this appellation John 
may have heard of him. It was througl 
his own disciples (Luke 7 : 18) that John 
heard of the works which were charac- 
teristic of the Messiah, particularly the 
recent miracle of restoring to life the 
widow’s son at Nain, Luke 7: 11-17, 
Sent two of his disciples. Accord- 
ing to the highest critical authorities, it 
should read by his disciples ; that there 
were two of them we Jearn from Luke7 : 
19. John’s disciples still adhered to 
him, though he was in prison and had 
fully accomplished his mission, ch. 9: 
14. A separate organization was kept 
up long after his execution, Acts 19: 3. 
Indeed, a_ sect Spee the name of 
“ John’s Disciples”’ exists to the present 
day in the east, which is opposed alike 
to Judaism and to Christianity. 

3. He that should come. He 
that comes. An appellation of the Mes- 
siah, which appears to have become 
quite common (ch. 3: 11; John 11: 27); 
and probably had its origin in ancient 
prophecy, Ps. 40:7; 118 : 26; Mal. 3: 
ijehtatt 1 29: Heb, 10,3 37. The 
meaning of.the question is, “Art thou 
he that comes, the Messiah who has been 
Se) bone expected, or look we still for an- 
other?”’ or, in the stronger sense of the 
Greek word, “Look we for one of an- 
other kind, a different sort of a Mes- 
siah 2’ Possibly, as the later Jews 
afterward adopted the view of two Mes- 
siahs, a conquering Messiah and a suffer- 
ing Messiah, so John, in this hour of his 
trial, may have entertained a vague idea 
that possibly there might be another, 


Ac- | 


| 
who should the more completely fulfill 
the predictions of the prophets. 

Various reasons have been given for 
this inquiry of John. Some think that 
he asked it for the sake of his disciples, 
whose Minds he wished to satisfy in re- 
gard to the Messiahship of Jesus. But 
to this it is objected that the answer 
was sent to John himself. Others sup- 
pose that doubt existed for some reason 
or other in John’s own mind. And 
still others think that his inquiry de- 
noted impatient zeal, and implied an in- 
timation to Jesus to assert his Messiah- 
ship still more plainly, and that our Sa- 
vior’s reply was a rebuke similar to that 
given to Mary, John 2: 4. 

But whatever view we adopt, we must 
beware of supposing that John had no 
higher ideas of the kingdom of God than 
those which were common at that time 
among the Jews. That he had concep- 
tions of its spiritual nature, is evident 
from his preaching. See ch. 3 : 7-12; 
John 1: 29-31, 34; 3: 27-86. It seems 
also evident that the reason of the in- 
quiry must be found principally in John 
himself; for the answer was sent to him, 
and the import of it was comforting, 
strengthening, and corrective. While it 
administered a gentle rebuke, it was 
adapted to confirm his faith. Having 
been confined in prison several months, 
cut off suddenly from active labor, and 
hearing many reports of Jesus, some 
vague and some distorted by the preju- 
dices of his disciples, it was not strange 
that he should have been dejected, like 
many eminent saints before him, brood: 
ing over his own troubles and the slow 
progress of the kingdom of God. In 
this his hour of darkness, he felt that he 
needed more light and more strength. 
Not that he doubted his own office as 
forerunner, nor that he had any good 
reason to doubt the divine commission 
of Jesus, nor any of the declarations he 
had made concerning him; but he felt 
the inward need of a new confirmation 
of his own faith, by a fresh declaration 
from Jesus himself, And this was just 
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4 do we look for another ? 


Jesus answered and said 


unto them, Go and show John again those things 
5 which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their 


sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and the 
6 poor have the Gospel preached to them. And bless- 
ed is he whosoever shall not.” be offended in me. 
7 °And as they departed, Jesus began to say unto 


® ch. 13. 55-57; 15. 
12-14; Is. 8. 14, 
15; Rom. 9. 32, 
33; 1 Cor. 2. 14; 
1 Pet. 2..8. 

OLY, 24 


what he received. This view also makes 
the analogy between John and his pro- 
totype, Elijah, complete. The one was 
east into prison by Herod, the other 
driven into the wilderness by Ahab, and 
both during their trial were dejected 
and desponding, 1 Kings 19 : 14, 14. 
Doubtless also the disciples of John 
needed similar, and possibly greater en- 
couragement, and a severer rebuke than 
did their master. That the answer of 
Jesus resulted in their good also, ap- 
pears from the fact that, when Jobn 
was beheaded, they “took up the body 
and buried it, and came and told Je- 
sus,’’ ch. 14: 12. 

4. Instead of a direct reply, Jesus 
commands them to go and show to 
John, report, make known to him, the 
miracles and the preaching of Jesus, 
which were the evidences of his Mes- 
siahship and an exact fulfillment of pro- 
pueey, Isa. 29 : 18; 35 : 5, 6; 61 : 1-3. 


‘What an example of modesty and humi- 


ity does Jesus present in his reply! 
He says not, Report the miracles that I 
am working, but what ye hear and 
see. See refers specially to the mira- 
cles which were wrought in the presence 
of John’s disciples, Luke 7: 21. Hear 
may refer to accounts of other miracles 
from eye-witnesses; but its special refe- 
rence is to the preaching of the good 
tidings to the poor. 

5. Jesus specifies the more signal 
things they heard and saw, which were 
the signs of his ministry. The dead 
are raised. They may have witnessel 
the raising of the dead, or they may 
have received accounts from reliable 
witnesses of the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus (ch. 9: 18-26), and of the wi- 
dow’s son at Nain, Luke 7: 11-15. The 
miracles were significant, and symboli- 
cal of the healing of the soul. They 
were attended with spiritual blessings, 
and indeed were the external signs of 
inward cures to those who exercised faith 
in Jesus as the Redeemer. The poor. 


The lowly, the humble, of low estate, 
including the idea of being atilicted and 
distressed. Reference is evidently made 
to Isa. 61 : 1, and to that class of per- 
sons who combined external poverty 
with humility and a sense of spiritual 
want. See Luke 4:18. The Gospel. 
The good tidings of eternal salvation, 
Pharisees and philosophers and false re- 
ligionists had overlooked the poor and 
the lowly. Stier observes that with the 
dead are raised is united the poer are evan- 
gelized, or have the Gospel preached to 
them, as being a thing hitherto unheard 
of and strange. 

6. Blessed. Happy in his condition, 
his relations and destiny. See ch. 5: 2. 
Shall not be offended in me. Rather, at 
me, as an occasion of offense, of dissatis- 
faction and dislike. The meaning is, 
Happy is he to whom I shall not prove 
a stumbling-block, who shall not take 
offense at my character, conduct, or 
words, so as to desert and reject me. 
See ch. 5:29. Mark how carefully put 
are the words. They are not personal 
to John himself, nor do they imply that 
he had really taken offense at Jesus. So 
far as he remained steadfast, they were 
full of comfort; but so far as he de- 
sponded or wayered in his faith, they 
were full of warning of what might re- 
sult from such a condition of mind and 
course of conduct. 

7-30. Jesus makes this an occasion of 
uttering a discourse to the multitude. 

7-15. THE CHARACTER OF JOHN, HIS 
POSITION IN THE DIVINE ARRANGEMENT, 
AND HIS RELATION TO Jusus, Luke 7: 
24-30. 

7. As they departed. As the disci- 
ples of John were departing, so as not 
to appear to flatter him through them, 
Jesus began to speak of him in the 
highest terms of commendation. This 
shows that John had not gone far in 
wavering ; and we may justly infer that 
the answer of Jesus dispelled all dark- 
ness and despondency that may have 
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the multitudes concerning John, » What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see ? é 
But what went ye out for to see? 

* A man clothed in soft raiment ? behold, they that 
9 wear soft clething are in kings’ houses. ; 
A prophet ? 


8 with the wind ? 


went ve out for to see? 


P ch. 8. 1-8, 5. 


aA reed shaken *=Ph. 4. 14. 


© ch; 3. 4; 
But what : 


yea, I say 


possessed his mind. Bengel remarks, 
“The world praises to the face, censures 
behind the back; divine truth the op- 
posite.’ Jesus doubtless intended to 
prevent the people putting a wroug con- 
struction on John’s inquiry, and from 
supposing that he in any sense retracted 
his testimony in regard to Jesus. He 
also had an opportunity of affirming 
the character and high position of John, 
and showing the wicked treatment that 
both his forerunner and himself had re- 
ceived, of pronouncing woes upon un- 
believers, and extending gracious invita- 
tions to those who were in a condition 
to receive him. Instead of beginning 
with positive assertions, he wisely com- 
mences with certain interrogations, 
which lead to the most positive affirma- 
tions. Referring to the time when they 
went forth into the wilderness to the 
preaching and baptism of John, he asks, 
But what went ye out into the 
wilderness to see? The word trans- 
lated see is very expressive, meaning to 
behold, to gaze at, as a public show or 
spectacle. A reed shaken with the 
wind? Surely not a reed shaken by 
the wind? Some suppose that Jesus re- 
fers to reeds as a com- 
mon product of the 
wilderness of Judea, 
and which grew in 
abundance on _ the 
banks of the Jordan : 


see the rustling reeds 
of the desert? Others 
regard the language as 
descriptive of John: 
surely ye did not go 
out to see a man, 
fickle, wavering and 
unstable? The latter 
suits the context the 
best; for Jesus began to speak concern- 
ing John, and he proceeds to the most 
positive assertions. It also accords 
with the figurative style of the east. 
The meaning is, Ye did not go out to 
see a-man who was wavering and easily 


surely it was not to | 


influenced, like the reeds of the wilder- 
ness shaken by the wind; for youfound 
John to beatirm and decided character, 
Think not, therefore, that he is any way 
different now; or that he has changed 
his views in regard to the great truths 
and doctrines he then expressed. 

8. But if ye did not go out to see 
such a character, what, then, went ye 
out to see? Soft raiment ?~ Luxu- 
rious clothing, a mark of effeminacy and 
the very opposite to John’s dress;ch. 3: 
4? Itis evident that this was not their 
object; for they would not have gone 
into the wilderness to find one in costly 
and luxurious clothing, but rather to 
king’s palaces. The meaning is, Ye did 
not go out to see a man in luxurious 
dress, and of effeminate habits and cha- 
racter, like those who dwell in the pala- 
ces of kings, and especially at the court 

| of Herod; for you found John bold, 
stern, and inflexible, austere and self- 


| or cowardice. Think not, then,” 
| has been influenced by any such motives 
in sending his recent inquiry to me; or 
that the inquiry itself indicates any such 
trait in his character. Jesus appeals to 
John’s well-known character, and to the 
' esteem in which he was held by the mul- 
titude when he was in the height of his 
ministerial success. These were a sufli- 
cient answer to the supposition that he 
was either fickle, selfish, or cowardly. 

9. But if ye went not out to see a 
luxurious and effeminate person, why, 
then, went ye out to see? Anticipating 
their reply, he asks, a prophet ? for all 
held John as a prophet, ch. 21: 26. This 
| he affirms Yea, and adds, more than 
a prophet. <A prophet was not only 
one who foretold future events, but also 
' one who was divinely commissioned as a 
religious teacher, or who instructed men 
as to the will of God. John was more 
than an ordinary prophet. The reason 
for this assertion is given in the follow- 
ing verse. 

10. For is implied, but is omitted in 
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10 unto you, ‘and more than a prophet. For this is he 
of whom it is written,' Behold, IL send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before 

Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 


11 thee. 


® ch, 14.53 17. 12, 
13; 21. 26; Lk. 1. 
15-17, 76. 

t Mk. i. 2. 


born of women there hath not arisen a greater than 


John the Baptist : notwithstanding he that is least 
in “the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 
12 * And from the days of John the Baptist until now 
the kingdom of heaven * suffereth violence, and the 
4 «For all the Prophets and 


13 violent take it by force. 


* Zech. 12.8; Gal. 
4. 1-%. 
x Lk. 16. 16. 


the best text. He quotes Mal. 3:1. 
The quotation is according to the sense 
of the prophecy, not in its exact 
language. John was the messenger 
of God who was to prepare the way 
before the Lord, even the messenger 
or Angel of the Covenant. 
in other words, the forerunner of the 
Messiah, and thus superior to all of his 
predecessors. 
ject of prophecy (one of the two mes- 
sengers or angels spoken of by Malachi), 


the nearest of all the prophets to the | 


Messiah, and indeed the preparer of his 
way. 
Christ from afar; they had pointed men 
toward Christ; but John announced his 
immediate coming (ch. 3 : 2,3, 11; Luke 
1: 7%) and introduwed Christ, John 1 : 
35, 36. Christ was the Bridegroom; 
John the friend of the Bridegroom, his 
groomsman, John 3 : 29. Thus, he en- 
joyed a distinction never before con- 
ferred on any prophet (this verse) or 
even on any man (next verse). Pre= 
pare thy way. Fully make ready for 
thy advent. Before thy face. Im- 
mediately before thee. 

11. Born of women. From the hu- 
man race, among mankind. Greater 
than John. None enjoyed the dis- 
tinction that he enjoyed, his relative 
position to the Messiah as explained in 
the preceding verse. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that he excelled all others in 
piety and purity of character. He that 
is least, etc. Literally, He that is less, 
that is, than all the rest in the kingdom 
of heaven. Thisin Enelish is equivalent 
to He that is least. Greater than he. 
Than John the Baptist. They who are 
in the kingdom of heaven constitute the 
Bride of Christ. Inasmuch as the Bride 
enjoys a greater distinction than the 
friend of the Bridegroom, so the weak- 
est and the least distinguished in 


He was, | 


He was himself the sub- | 


The prophets had spoken of | 


Christ’s kingdom enjoys a distinction 
above John, the harbinger and grooms- 
man of Christ. Some suppose the pas- 
sage to mean, He that is less than John, 
his inferior in all other respects, yet, by 
virtue of his being in the kingdom of 
heaven, is greater, more important and 
distinguished than he. The former in- 
terpretation is to be preferred, as the 
most natural, : 

12, Jesus continues his glowing dis- 
course concerning John, describing the 
wonderful effects of his ministry. 
From the days of John. From his 
public appearance as a preacher. The 
kingdom of heaven. The reign, 
administration, rule, or kingdom of the 
Messiah. See ch. 3: 2. Suffereth 
violence. Is assaulted as by storm by 
those who would prematurely hurry its 
development, as may have been the case 
with John, and as was the case of those 
who would make Jesus king, or haye 
him assert a temporal power (compare 
John 6:15, and 7 : 3-5); and by those 
also who were rushing forth by multi- 
tudes, seeking the blessings and the pri- 
vileges of that kingdom, Matt. 3:5; 4: 
23-25; 8 : 1; 9: 36. Take it by 
force. The violent, they who are truly 
eager and earnest, seize upon it, some 
indeed improperly, and hence unsuccess- 
fully, but many pressing in enjoy its 
privileges, Luke 16 : 16. Thus, from the 
days of John the kingdom of heaven 
began to be present, and men began to 
press into it. 

13. For. A reason given for what 
had been said. No wonder that such 
results had followed; for until John the 
kingdom of heaven had been only pre- 
dicted; but he had proclaimed itas actu- 
ally present, and indeed he was the Eli- 
jah that was to come. The prophets 
and the Law comprised the whole 
body of testimony under the old dispen- 
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9. 11-18; Lk. 1. 
17. 

> Lk. 8. 8. 
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MATTHEW XI. 


the Law prophesied until John. And if ye will 
receive it, this is * Elias, which was for to come. 
> He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

‘But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? 
It is like unto children sitting in the markets, and 
calling unto their fellows, and saying, We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we haye 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented. For 


4 John came neither eating nor drinking, and they °° 3 ¢ 


sation (ch. 5: 12), and is sometimes ex- | 


pressed by law, prophets, and psalms, 
Luke 24: 44. The order of the Greek is, 
“For all the prophets and the law until 
John prophesied.’’ They predicted, he 


proclaimed the advent of the Messiah and | 


his kingdom; opened the gates as it 
were, by his preaching. 

14. This is Elias. Rather he, 
that is, John, is the EHlijah.. Elias is the 
Greek mode of writing the Hebrew £Ui- 
jah. Jesus affirms that the prediction 
of Malachi (Mal. 4 : 5) was fultilled in 
John, who came “in the spirit and 
power of Elijah,” Luke 1:17. This 
was different from the general belief 
and expectation of the Jews, who were 
looking for the appearance of Elijah 


himself. Jesus, therefore, knowing that | 


the prophecy was differently understood 
by his hearers, said, If ye will re- 
ceive it, If ye are willing to receive 
it. The account of Elijah is found in 
1 Kings chs. 17-21; 2 Kings chs. 1, 2. 
This accords with John’s denial that he 
was actually Elijah, John 1 : 21. 
was not Elijah himself, but the Elijah 
who should come, whose coming had 
been predicted, and who was typified by 
the prophet Elijah. See ch. 17: 10-13; 
Mark 9 : 11-13. 

15. He that hath ears, etc. A 
proverbial expression, calling to candid 
and solemn attention. Whoever can 
hear, let him hear and understand this 
concerning John and the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

16-19. How THE MINISTRY OF JOHN 
AND OF JESUS HAD BEEN RESPECTIVELY 
RECEIVED; or the childish treatment 
they had received of that generation, 
Luke 7 : 31-35. 

16. But whereunto, etc. Implying 
that they had not ears to attend to and 
understand what he had just taught in 
regard to John and himself. This 
generation. The people of this time, 
especially the leaders, the scribes and 


He | 


| 


Pharisees, Luke 7: 30. They are like to 
children who, sitting in the markets, 
imitate in their plays the scenes of actu- 
al life, now of marriage and now of fu- 
nerals, and yet are unable in any way to 
please one another. The ancient mare 
kets were places of public resort, 
where people congregated for business 
or for conversation, and the children for 
amusement. Unto their fellows. 
Rather, Zo the others ; that is, other chil- 
dren. This agrees with Luke (7: 32) 
where the children are represented as 
“calling to one another.” 

17. When they had piped, played on 
the flute a lively and joyful tune, the 
others had not danced tothe music. It 
was customary among the Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, to play the flute at marriage 
dances. And then changing their play, 
they had mourned, sung dirges as ata 
funeral, and yet even then the others, 
being determined to be satistied and 
pleased with nothing, had not la» 
mented, had not beat the breast as an 
expression of grief on such occasions. 
Compare Luke 18 : 13; 23:48. These 
two sets of children represented the 
childish, freakish, and ill-humored con- 
duct of the scribes and Pharisees to- 
ward John and Jesus. Neither of them 
really represent Christ and his forerun- 
ner; for, as Dr. Schaff remarks, they 
“could with no degree of propriety and 
good taste be represented as playmates 
and comrades of their wayward con- 
temporaries.”’ 

18. Jesus now applies the illustration 
just given. Neither eating nor 
drinking. Jobn was abstemious and 
austere in his habits, not living on ordi- 
nary food, but on locusts and wild 
honey (ch. 3 : 4); yet the people, espe- 
cially the scribes and lawyers, ascribed 


/ it to demoniacal instead of divine influ- 


ence, saying, He hath a demon. See 
on ch. 4 : 24. 
19. The Son of Man. The Mes- 
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19 say, He hath a devil. 


sinners. 


¢ The Son of man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold-a man glutton- 
ous and a winebibber, ‘a friend of publicans and 
é But wisdom is justified of her children. 
» THEN began he to upbraid the cities wherein 
most of his mighty.avorks were done, because they 
repented not: Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto 


¢ Lk. 5.-29,-305, 7 
386; John 12. 2. 


ch. 9: 105 tek 
15. 2. 

8 Pro. 8. 1, 82. 

h Ps, 81. 11-13; Is. 
1. 2-5. 

tech. 12/41, 42: 
Eze. 3. 6, %: 


thee, Bethsaida! ‘for if the mighty works which 


siah. See on ch. 8:20. Eating and 
drinking. Jesus lived as men ordina- 
rily lived, aud gave attention to the so- 
cial enjoyments of life. Thus, he at- 
tended the marriage at Cana in Galilee 


(John 2 : 1-11), and the feast at the - 


house of Matthew, ch. 9 : 10-17%. Yet 
they also found fault with him. They 
call him a glutton, a wine-drinker, a friend 
of publicans and sinners. 
suggests, however, their chief objection. 


He associated with the common people, | 
eat with publicans and sinners, and pro- 


claimed that he came not to call righte- 
ous men, but sinners, ch. 9:18. He 
was a friend not of their sins, but of 
their souls. How evident it was from 
the illustration here given, and the op- 
posite modes of life of John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus, that the trouble was in 
the hearts of these fault-finders, who 
were determined to be satisfied with 
nothing. 

But wisdom is, rather, was, justi= 
fied by her children, or rather, ac- 
cording to the best text, by her works, 
the fruits and general effect of true 
wisdom in those who receive and prac- 
tice it. In Luke 7:35 the correct 
text is, by her children. The mean- 
ing in both Gospels is substantially 
the same. Both point to results, ch. 
SIS MOST! Clore We 7 
Jesus condemns the Jewish leaders, 
and approves of those who had ae- 
cepted his doctrine. The former were 
childish, like petulant, peevish chil- 
dren; the latter were child-like, teacha- 


thew has merely in this chapter made 
a selection of our Savior’s teachings, 
spoken at different times. The connec- 
tions between the several parts of the 
discourse are too close for such a sup- 
position. It was evidently spoken at 
one time and on one occasion, Some 


things were afterward repeated to the 
seventy; repetition was sometimes in- 


The last clause | 


dulged in by Jesus, as indeed it is by all 


teachers. 
20. Then. At that time. To up= 
braid. Chide, rebuke, expressing his 


disapprobation and poly indignation at 
their impenitence. Mighty works. Greek 
dunameis, wonderful works, miracles, 
the effect of supernatural power. On 


the words employed in Greek to express 


miracles, see Introduction to ch. 8. Je- 


sus performed many miracles of which 
we have no special account, ch. 4: 24; 
iy aoe Oye Bay 

21. Chorazin was a city only known 
from this passage and from Luke 10: 
18. Jerome informs us that it was situ- 

x =) LS 

ated on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 


_two miles from Capernaum. Some sup- 


pose it to be the modern Zell Hum, on 
the north-west shore of the lake; others 
suppose it to be the modern Khorazy, 
about three miles inland from Tell Hum. 
It has been suggested that after the lat- 
ter was destroyed on the exposed coast, 
the inhabitants retived to a more secure 
spot, carrying with them the name of 


| their home.. Bethsaida is supposed to 


ble, confiding, and faithful. Theconduct | 
of the former was condemned by that 


of the latter. The way is thus prepared 
for the fearful woes that follow. 

20-24. WOES PRONOUNCED AGAINST 
THE CITIES OF GALILER, where so great 
light had been enjoyed, yet misimproy- 
ed. Only in Matthew. “ Because some 
of the expressions are found in the 
charge to the seventy disciples (Luke 10; 
13-15), we need not suppose that Mat- 


, 10; Mark 6:32;3 8: 22. 


‘be the name of two towns, one on the 


east, and the other on the west, of the 
lake. The name, which means a house 
of fishing, or fishery, could easily be ap- 
plied to more than one place, especially 
where fishing was so common a business, 
The Bethsaida on the north-eastern bor- 
der of the lake is referred to in Luke 9: 
The one men- 
tioned here was on the west side near 


Capernaum, the hirthplace of Andrew, 
Peter, and Philip, Luke 10:18; John 1: 


~y 
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were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, * Jon. 3.7, 8. 
7 WwW ave re a y os kj aek 
af they would have repented long ago * in sackcloth 1 oh. 40, 15; Lk. 
22 and ashes. ButI say unto you,!It shall be more 12. 47, 48; Heb. 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judg- sane ere 
23 ment than for you. And thou, ™Capernaum, "Js, 14. 18, 15; 
» which art exalted unto heaven, shalt roug Lam. 2. 1; Am. 
’ be brought 970" he VAL 


down to hell; for if the mighty works, which have 


Tyre and Sidon were the two the guilt and the greater the punish- 
rincipal cities of Pheenicia on the coast | ment.’ See on ch. 10715. 
Oo i C 


7 Tranean Sea, Sidon, oneof| 23. Capernaum. On the north- 
the most ancient cities of the world, is | western coast of the Seaof Galilee. See 
believed to be founded by Zidon, the, on ch. 4: 18. Exalted unto hea- 
eldest son of Canaan, Gen. 10: 15; 49: | ven. Exalted in privilege as the resi- 
13. Tyre, about twenty miles south, | dence of Christ. he Lord from heaven 
was of later date, but grew in impor- | had come and dwelt there, thus raising 
tance, and gained an ascendency over Si- | it in honor and privileges to the very 
rdin 


don, and became the commercial empo- | heayens, ch: 9: 1. According to the old- 
rium of Phoenicia. ey were the sub- | est manuscripts, this passage should 
jects of prophecy, and of the divine judg- | read, “And thou, Capernaum! shalt 
ments, under Nebuchadnezzar and Alex- | thou be exalted to heaven? Nay, thou 
ander, Isa. ch, 25; Ezek, chs. 26-28; | shalt go down to the under-world.”? In 
29:18. Onaccount of gross idolatry and | view of the distinction and the privi- 
wickedness, the inhabitants of Tyre are | leges of my residence in thee shalt thou 
represented» as filled with pride and be exalted to heaven? Nay, on account 
luxury, and all the sins attending pros-| of thy misimprovement, of them.t thou 
perity and great wealth. The cities that | shalt, etc. Hell. Not Gehenna, the 
grew up on the ruins of the ancientones | place of punishment for the wicked, 
existed in the time of our Savior, Acts | but Hades, the abode of the dead, the 
12 : 20; 21: 38, °%; 27: 3. Sidon, now! world of departed spirits, and may be 
called Saida, contains about five thou- translated the under-world. On Gehenna 
sand inhabitants, and is spoken of as see ch. 5:22. Hades in the Greek has 
dirty and full of ruins. Tyre, now call- | the same signification as Sheol in the He- 

¢ ed Sur, is at present a poor town, and | brew, both representing the region of 
has a population of about three thou- the departed. As Sheol in the Old Tes- 
_tament is represented figuratively as be- 


send. ° 

Long ago. In ancient times. The | xeath (Isa. 14:9; Ezek. 31 : 17; Amos 
inhabitants of those ancient. cities. would | 9: 2), so is Hades in the New Testament. 
have repented, and thus would have es- | Thus in this passage it is represented 


caped the fearful judgments which came | as the depth below in contrast to_hea- 


upon them. Sackcleth and ashes. ven, as the height above. Compare Rom. 
It was customary in the east for mourn- | 10 : 6, 7; Phil. 2: 10; Rev. 5: 3, 18. 
ers to wear a garment of coarse black | Under-world thus corresponds with the 
cloth, commonly made of hair, and made | scriptural conception of this abode. 
to hang on the body like a sack, Gen. Hades occurs ten times in the New 


37: 84; 1 Kings 21: 27; Jon.3:5. To Testament, namely, Matt. 11 : 23; 16 : 
sit in ashes (Luke 10 : 13) wasa token of | 18; Luke 10 : 15; 16: 18; Acts 2: 27, 
grief and mourning (Job 2 : 8), as was | 31; Rey. 1:18; 6: 8; 20: 18, 14. It oc- 
also strewing them upon the head, 2) curs also in 1 Cor. 15 : 55, in the text 
Sam. 13 ::19. These would have been | from which the common verston was 
the external symbols of their sorrow and translated, and is there rendered grave. 
patience, Jon. 3: 8. | The true text reads death in both clauses 
22. But. Not only is their sin less of the verse. Heaven and the under- 
than yours, because they enjoyed less world here stand in contrast, the one re- 
light and fewer advantages than you, presenting height of privileges and bless- 
but also at the day of judgment their ings, and the other the depth of woe. 
punishment will be more endurable than _and desolation See further on ch. 16: 


yours. The greater the light, the greater TS. 
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been done in thee, had been’ done °in Sodom, it 
24 would have remained until this day. 


© Ge. 13.13; 19. 24, 
ae 


But 1 say » ah to. 15; 12.36. 


unto you, ? That it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for 


thee. 
25 


thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 


a4 At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank 


4 Lk. 10. 21, 22; Ps. 
8.25 Phil. 2:10; 


11; John 1. 18. 
and earth, because 


As the privileges of Capernaum had | 
been greater than those of other cities | 
in Galilee, so is her guilt represented as 

reater, by being compared, not with 

yre and Sidon, but with Sodom, the | 
residence of Lot, and probably the chief 
of the wicked cities of the plain. Re- 
mained unto this day. Jesus thus | 
shows that his knowledge extends not 
merely to actual but also to supposed 
circumstances. He knew that the in- 


habitants of Sodom would have repent- | 
ed, and their city remained, if they had 
enjoyed the privilege which had been | 
granted to Capernaum. And here we | 
may get a glimpse of the harmonious | 
and eternal relation between the divine 
urposes and God’s foreknowledge. 
he two are coexistent and coexten- 
sive. To suppose imperfection in either 
is to detract from the eharacter of God. 
But neither compel men to a course of 
action. God’s purpose was, that Sodom- 
should enjoy only the preaching of Lot, 
and Capernaum ~ thé~ residénce, the 
preaching, and works of Jesus. He 
knew that the former city, with the 
blessings and privileges of the latter, 
would have been saved from destruc- 
tion. Yet it did not alter his purpose. 
Sodom enjoyed enough light to con- 
_demn her. She sinned freely, and thus 
brought upon herself her own destrue- 
tion. Divine sovereignty is strikingly 
brought to view in the remarkable 
prayer that follows, vers. 25-27. 
24. Sodom is described by Jude (ver. 
7) as “suffering the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire;” yet so much less the light, and 
hence her guilt, than that of Capernaum, 
that her punishment will be proportion- 
ally less and more endurable. “It is a 
remarkable fact, that the very names 
and ruins of these three cities on the 
lake of Gennesareth have utterly disap- | 
peared, and their locality is a matter of | 
dispute among travelers; while even | 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah is pointed | 
out on the shores of the Dead Sea.’’— 
Dr. SCHAFF, 


25-27. DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY IN THE 
DISPENSATION OF THE GOSPEL gratefully 
acknowledged and asserted. Only in 
Matthew. 

25. At that time. On that occa- 
sion, when he had been considering the 
wicked conduct of that generation, and 
pronouncing woes upon the most highly 
favored cities of Galilee. The position 
of the prayer of Jesus is so natural, and 
the connection so close, that it is hardly 
necessary to consider even a brief pause 
in the discourse. He repeated it after 
the return of the seventy, Luke 10 : 21, 
22. Jesus answered. The word 
answer is often used in Scripture as a 
kind of response tosome words, cireum- 
stance, or occasion that precedes. Thus, 
the unbelief of the scribes, lawyers, and 


| leaders of the people (vers. 16-24), and 


the eagerness of the common people to 
receive him (ver. 12), gave him occasion 
to thank the Father for the wisdom dis- 
played in the bestowment of Gospel 
blessings. See ch. 22:1; John 2: 18; 
5:17, as illustrative of this use of the 
word. Father intimates the close re- 
lation existing between him and the Fa- 
ther. He uses it on four other occa- 
sions, this being the first recorded in- 
stance. See John 11: 41; 12: 28; 17:1; 
Luke 28: 34. Lord of heaven and 
earth. Theabsolute sovereign. How 
appropriate thus to designate his Fa- 
ther, when he was about to speak speci- 
ally of his sovereignty, as one who 
works all things after the counsel of his 
own will, Eph. 1:11. It should be re- 
marked that Jesus addresses God as Fa- 
ther, but never as his Lord. I thank 
thee. The verb in the original is of 
broad signification, including both praise 
and acknowledgment: T praise thee and 
acknowledge to thee the wisdom and 
justice of thy doings. Because thou 
hast hid. That thou didst hide, con- 
ceal these things, concerning the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the kingdom of hea- 


| ven. From the wise and prudent. 


The wise and discerning, intelligent, in 


| 
| 
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thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 


26 dent, and hast revealed them unto babes, 


Even so, 


27 Father: for so it seemed good in thy sight. All 


things are delivered unto me of my Father; and no 
man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoeyer the Son will reveal him. 

* Come unto me, * all ye that labor and are heavy 


28 


* Ts. 45. 22° 55. 1- 
3; John 7%. 87; 
Ac. 16. 81. 
ch, 23. 4; Ps. 88. 
4° Lk. 18. 13); 
Ro. %. 22-25. 


their own estimation and in the estima- 


tion of the world. Wise and discerning | 


in regard to worldly matters and human 
learning, and many of them in the /eéfer, 
though not in the spirit, of the law. 
To babes. Babes in knowledge and 
simplicity ; so considered by the world, 
and also by themselves; the humble, 
having a teachable spirit, and feeling 
their need of heavenly wisdom. They 
are “the poor in spirit’? (ch. 5: 5), “the 
littie ones” (ch. 10: 42), the believirfg 
followers of Jesus. Jesus thanks the 


Father that Gospel blessings had been | 


thus bestowed. It was a rebuke and 
just punishment to pride and worldly 
wisdom, humbling to man and honoring 
to God, 1 Cor. 1: 26-29; 2: 6-8. The 
hiding was the withholding of his race 
a righteous judgment upon 4 proud an 

self-righteous generation; the revealing 
was the making known of spiritual 
truths by his words and grace, an act of 
infinite compassion and of unmerited 
and undeserved favor, ch. 16: 17; 1 Cor. 
2: 9-14. 

26. Even so. A simple affirmation, 
and should be translated yea, as the 
word is translated verse 9, and else- 
where. For. Rather, that. Seemed 
good. Thy good will, purpose, or plea- 
sure. The word in the original includes 
the ideas both of sovereign choice and 
benevolence, Eph. 1: 9; Phil. 2: 13. 
This verse is closely connected with the 
last, and presents the highest cause of 
our Savior’s eee Its meaning 
may be thus a ea, I do thank 
thee, O Father! that such was thy good 
pleasure. It is good and right, just and 
best. 

27. Jesus now addresses his hearers 
again, presenting himself as the revealer 
of the Father, his close and intimate 
relation to him, and his own sove- 
reignty. All things in heaven and 
on earth (ch. 28 : 18) were committed 


- by the Father to Christ as a media- 


tor. He is head over all things to 


| the church (Eph. 1; 22), and the Judge 
of the living and the dead, John 5 : 22, 
27; Acts 10: 42. No man knoweth. 
|'No one knoweth fully (for this is the 
meaning of the verb) the Son but the 
| Father, neither can any one know fully 
the Father but the Son. Will reveal 
| him. Js pleased to reveal him by his word 
jand by the Spirit. Christ, as the Re- 
| vealer of the Father, is also a sovereign, 
and exercises his good pleasure, ver. 26. 
|The Son and the Father are equally in- 
| comprehensible and omniscient. 
It has been often remarked that the 
| spirit and form of expression in this 
| verse are the same as those of the dis- 
courses gen in the Gospel according to 
| John. It is thus an incidental evidence 
| of the credibility of the fourth Gospel. 
| It is a taste, a glimpse of those high and 
| sublime truths which formed the subject 
| of many of the discourses of Jesus, and 
| which John alone records. 
| 28-30. A GRACIOUS INVITATION TO 
| THOSE GROANING UNDER SPIRITUAL 
| BONDAGE to come to him for rest. Jesus 
| thus exercises his own sovereign good 
pleasure in inviting sinners to come to 
him by repentance and humble submis- 
Lsion, was a practical illustration of 
thépoor having the Gospel preached to 
them, ver. 5. Found only in Matthew, 
28. We that labor. That toil, 
struggle, work hard, voluntarily. 
Heavy laden. 


too, by others. We have here the active 
and passive sides of human misery. 
Many of those who perceived the spi- 
ritual import of the law were toiling 
hard to keep it, and were weighed down 
by its requirements, as well as by a sense 
of their shortcomings and of their con- 
demnation. The law, with its strict re- 
quirements and its ceremonies, was in- 
deed a burden, Acts 15: 10. An ad- 
ditional burden was imposed by the 
scribes and Pharisees through their tra- 
ditions, ch. 23:4. So the figures may 


Burdened, loaded’ 
down beyond your strength, and that, : 
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29 laden, ‘and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 


upon you, “and learn of me; 


‘lowly in heart: “and ye shall find rest unto your 
30 souls: * for my yoke is easy, ¥and my burden is 


light. 


' Ps, 34.6; Heb. 4. 
3,9 


« LE. 10. 39; John 
13. 15; Eph. 4. 
20, 21> Phil 225: 
1 Pet.%. 20-1 
John 2. 6. 


for I am meek and 


in general be applied to those of any 
age who are groaning over a sense of 
sin, Ps. 38:4. They toil in vain to meet 
the divine requirements, and are weigh- 
ed down beneath the sense of guilt. 
The holy law of God, with its just con- 


demnation, is like a crushing load to | 


their souls. Tosuch Jesus says, Come 
unto me, literally, Hither to me. 
Tnough Jesus exercises his good plea- 
sure in specially inviting this class of 
persons, yet it is the duty of all who 
have not come to him to be of this class, 
conscious of their spiritual poverty and 
of their need of a Savior. I will give 
you rest. Jisemphatic. In contrast 
to yourselves, seeking in vain for relief, 
to the law which thunders condemna- 
tion, to your teachers who bind heavy 
burdens upon you, J will give you rest, 
cause you to cease from this unrequiting 


toil, and relieve you of this crushing | 


burden. You shall have inward peac 
29. Take my yoke. tend of the 
yoke of sin, of Satan, the world, false 
teachers, formality, and legal bondage, 
Gal.5:1. Christ has his yoke, his re- 
quirements and ordinances. <A yoke is 


an emblem of subjection and _service, 
Jer, 27:8; Lam. 3: 27 To take his 
yoke is to become subject to him, to 
make his will and law supreme, to sub- 
mit to his ‘authority and to all his com- 
mands and ordinances. Obedience is a 
mark of discipleship. Learn of me. 
Rather, Learn from me, from my teach- 
ing and from my example. Jesus bore 
his yoke for us both as our Redeemer 
and our Exemplar. From him we must 
learn to endureself-dental, and to take up 
and bear our cross. nd especially are 
we to learn from him meekness and low- 
liness of heart. For Iam meek, ctc. 
Weare to become like Christ. He was 
meek, kind, gentle, and forgiving, and 
lowly in heart, humble, condescend- 
ing, and compassionate. Jesus, by these 
traits, comes down to our lowly condi- 
tion, and is thus fitted to be our teacher, 
as to his authority, precepts, and exam- 
ple. “There is, as Olshausen suggests, 
an essential difference between humility 
of heart, which Christ possessed in the 


highest dcgree, from jree choice and con- 
| descending love and compassion, and 
{poverty of spirit (ch. 5:3), which can not 
_be predicated of him, but only of peni- 
| tent sinners, conscious of their own un- 
worthiness, and longing for salvation.” 
| —Dr. Scnarr, Lange's Com. How did 
| Jesus contrast with the scribes and 
| Pharisees, who were proud and hypo- 
critical. Rest unto, rather, for your 
|souls. Compare Jer. 6: 16. Relief 
from spiritual burdens and distresses ; 
inward peace; resting of the soul on 
Jesus. The rest is not bodily rest, but 
soul rest, without which there can be no 
true enjoyment. 

30. A general and final reason for 
taking his yoke upon them. For my 
yoke is easy, mild and gentle. Man 
was made to be subject to God. In that 
subjection he finds his highest freedom. 
To be in a state of sin is bondage, but to 
be in a state of holimess is perfect free- 
dom. In that state alone can we fulfill 
the laws of God, which are the laws of 
our highest nature. This holiness is to 
| be obtained only through Christ, and just 
in proportion asyman is holy, just in the 
same proportion e-Unnists yoke easy 
and his burden light. In man’s sancti- 
| fied and perfect state, so harmonious will 
| be the natural workings and desires of 
his heart with the will and command of 
| Christ that there will be no friction, no 
| feeling of a yoke, no conscious bearing 
of a burden, 1 John 5: 3. 


REMARKS. 


1. Christ was ever busy; so we should 
toil on, not weary in well-doing, ver. 1. 

2. Our work on earth may not cease 
with our active labors; in trials and af- 
flictions we may be called to suffer, like 
John in prison, the will of God, ver. 2; 
1 Pet. 4: 19. 

3. It is our duty to study the evi- 
dences, and to be fully satisfied that 
y Heke is the Christ, ver. 3; 1 Pet. 1: 10, 


4. The proofs of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, from miracles, fulfillment of pro- 
phecy, and the preaching of the Gospel, 
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Jesus vindicates the disciples in plucking corn on the ‘ ch. 12.19, 20; Is. 


Sabbath, and himself in healing a man with a with- 


ered hand. 
XIL. 


AT that time *Jesus went on the sabbath day 


42, 1-4; Phil. 2. 


Gash, 
w Jer. 6. 16. 
*1 John 5, 3. 
y Phil. 4. 13. 


are unanswerable and constantly in- 
creasing, vers. 4,5; John 14:12; Rey. 
19:10; Matt. 24: 14. 

5. The miracles of Jesus were types of 
the spiritual deliverances he brings to 
the soul, ver. 5; Ps. 146: 8; Isa. 35 : 
3-6; 61: 1. 

6. Let us not be oftended with Jesus, 
because prophecy is slowly fulfilled and 
his cause slowly advances, or because sin 
abounds and judgment is delayed from 
coming upon the wicked, ver. 6; 2 Pet. 
3,2, 05 10: 

7. Beware of flattery. Jesus spoke 
words of warning, reproof, and encou- 
ragement to John through his disciples, 
but waited their departure before speak- 
ing of him in the highest terms. How 
unlike the world, who praise to the 
face but traduce behind the back, vers. 
7-14; Luke 7: 24. 

8. How poor an account of Gospel 
blessings can many give who attend 
upon the preaching of the word, vers. 
7-9; Heb. 5: 11, 12. 

9. How exalted and responsible the 


position of the Christian minister, who | 


is not only more than a prophet, but 
even greater than John himself, ver. 11; 
Eph. 3: 8. 

10. Only the earnest and whole-heart- 
ed enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Strive to enter in through the strait gate, 
ver. 12; Luke 13: 24 

11. All the prophets and the law until 
John unite in their testimony that Jesus 
is the Christ, vers. 18, 14; Acts 10: 43. 

| 12. Religious cavilers are fickle and 
childish in their opposition to Christ, 
his cause, his ministers, and people, and 
the arrangements of his grace and provi- 
dence, vers. 16-19. 

13. The same objections essentially 
are raised against divine truth now as in 
the days of John and Christ. The law 
is too severe; the Gospel too lax, vers. 
18, 19; 1 Cor. 1: 28. ; 

14. The children of wisdom sanction 
the divine arrangements, having learned 
their fitness and necessity by happy ex- 
perience. “First, the law, then the Gos- 
pel; first, death, then life; first, peni- 
tence and sorrow, then joy; first, the 


| 

Baptist, then Christ..’—Lanax. Ver. 19; 
1 Cor. 1: 24: Rom. 1: 16. 

| 16. A day of judgment and future 
punishment are plainly taught in our Sa- 
vior’s woes against the cities of Galilee, 
vers. 22, 24. 

16. There will be degrees of punish- 
ment in the future world according to 
the light and privileges enjoyed, and the 
unbelief and ingratitude manifested in 
this life, vers. 21-24; ch. 5: 21, 22; 
Luke 12: 47, 48; Kom. 2: 12. 

17. Even while the sinner is living, 
| the woe that seals his everlasting doom 
| may be pronounced upon him, vers. 21- 
|24; 2 Pet. 2: 6, 12-17. 

18. Many now living will experience a 
;more dreadful doom than that not only 
| of Tyre, Sidon, and Sodom, but even of 
| Capernaum, ver. 24; Jude 7, 11-138. 
| 19. Nations receive their punishment 

in this world; individuals in the next, 
vers. 21-24. 
| 20. The humble, teachable, and child- 
like are fitted for the reception of the 
| Gospel; while the proud, the self-confi- 
dent, and the worldly wise are totally 
|unfitted, vers. 25, 26; 1 Cor. 1: 21; 1 
Tim: 6:.20; Isa. 28: 9. 

21. God-has the best and wisest rea- 
sons for all his dealings with men, ver. 
26; Rom. 9: 14, 19, 20; 11: 22, 33, 34. 

22. Correct views of God’s character 
can only be learned from Christ, ver. 27; 
John 14: 6. 

23. The invitations of the Gospel are 
founded on the sovereignty of Christ, 
vers. 27, 28. 

24. How gracious and condescending 
the calls of Jesus. None need be miser- 
able. He gives rest to burdened souls, 
ver. 29; John 5: 40. 

25. The Gospel has its yoke; submis- 
sion to the will of Christ and obedience 
to his word are essential to discipleship, 
ver. 29; John 14: 28, 24. 

26. Love makes the service of Jesus 
easy, light, and pleasant, ver. 30; Gen. 
29: 20; 2Cor. 5: 14. 


CHAPTER XII. 
In the preceding chapter, Matthew 


‘brings to view the opposition of the 
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through the corn; and his disciples were an hun- 
gered, and began to pluck the ears of corn, and 
But when the Pharisees saw it, they said 


to eat. 


= MK. 2. 23-28; Lk. 
6. 1-5; Den. 23. 
25. 


unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which is 


not lawful to do upon the sabbath day. 


aj Sam. 21. 3-6. 


3 But he said unto them, Have ye not read * what 
David did, when he was an hungered, and they that 


were with him; how he entered into the house of 
God, and did eat » the showbread, which was not law- 


b Ex, 25. 303 Le: 
24. 5-9. 


scribes and Pharisees to John the Bap- 
tist and to Jesus. In this chapter, the 
opposition to Jesus is illustrated by spe- 
cial cases, and presented as increasing 
in intensity. Doctrines of the most 
momentous interest, miracles, fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, and his relation to 
his persecutors, to his relatives, and to 
his disciples are interwoven in the nar- 
rative. 

1-8. THE DISCIPLES PLUCK THE EARS 
OF GRAIN ON THE SABBATH. The Pha- 
risees censure them, which calls forth an 
answer from Jesus, in which he gives 
some lessons on the nature and object of 
the Sabbath, Mark 2: 23-28; Luke 6: 
1-5. 

1. At that time. A general ex- 
pression, meaning at that season, about 
that time. Luke says that it was on 
‘‘the second Sabbath after the first,’ or 
“second-first Sabbath,” the meaning of 
which is doubtful, though generally re- 
garded as the first Sabbath after the sec- 
ond day of the passover, or of unlea- 
vened bread; that is, the first of the se- 
ven Sabbaths, commonly reckoned be- 
tween that day and Pentecost. See on 
Luke 6: 1. 

The Sabbath day. The Sabbath, 
the weekly day of rest. The name is 
derived from a Hebrew verb, signifying 
to rest from labor, to cease from action. 
The idea of vest was connected with its 
origin, Gen, 2: 2,3. It is generally sup- 
posed that the event here recorded oecur- 
red just after the second passover of our 
Savior’s ministry. 
and 6:1. The passover, A.p. 28, be- 
gan March 29th; ‘and the first day after 
the passover Sabbath, a sheaf of barley 
was usually presented as _first-fruits, 
as that was the first grain reaped. 
Through the corn. The sown fields, 
the grain-fields. They passed through 
by a foot-path, which probably bounded 
the uninclosed grain-fields, the grain be- 
ing in reach as they passed along. Ears 


of corn. Ears of grain. One word in 
the original, meaning ears of grain of 
any kind, especially wheat and barley, 
the common grains of Palestine. The 
disciples plucked ears of grain, rubbing 
them in their hand, thus separating the 
kernels from the ear, and ate them, ‘Luke 
6:1. TYhelaw allowed them to do this 
for appeasing hunger, but not toapply a 
sickle to another man’s standing grain, 
Deut. 23: 25. The custom still prevails 
in Palestine. 

2. Not lawful—on the Sabbath. 
The Pharisees complain to Jesus of bis 
disciples. By their traditions they had 
loaded this day of rest with grievous re- 
strictions, raising the letter over the_ 
\spirit, and even making formal acts 
usurp the place of spiritual observance. 
Among theirmany restrictions, plucking 
of ears of grain was forbidden. Hence 
not according to the law, but according 
to the traditions of the scribes, the dis- 
ciples did that which was unlawful. The 
penalty for violating the Sabbath was 
death, Ex. 35: 2; Num. 15 : 32-36. 

3. Jesus replies by referring to what 
David did when he was hungry, from 
which it could be inferred what it was 
lawful for others to do under similar 
circumstances, 1 Sam. 21: 1-6. With- 
out at first objecting to the restrictions 
which pharisaical traditions had put on 
the Sabbath, Jesus shows by the exam- 
ple of David, whom all regarded as an 
eminent servant of God, that the letter 


f {of the law must give way to the law of’ 
Compare John 5: 1, | j 


necessity; and that hence it was lawful 
for them to do works of (real necessit} 
such as ‘appeasing hunger, on the Sab- 
bath. 

4. A statement of what David and his 
men did. They entered into the house 
of God, into the tabernacle which was 
then located at Nob, a place probably a 
little north of Jerusalem, and ate of the 
hallowed bread, which it was not lawful 
for any but the priests to eat. The 
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ful for him to eat, neither for them which were with 


him, * but only for the priests ? 


in the ¢ Law, how that on the sabbath days the 
priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are 
But I say unto you, That in this place 
is °one greater than the temple. 
known what this meaneth, ‘‘I will have mercy, 


blameless ? 


co =r 


«Bx. 29) 82, 33; 


Or have ye not read 4 eS. ae 9. 10: 
John 7. 22, 23.” 
Sversy sia, 4252 
. Chr. 6. 18; Hag. 
ut if y d #7, 9. 
ye had 74.98. 


and not sacrifice,’ ye would not have condemned 


showbread. Literally the bread set 
before, set out, exhibited on a table in the 
holy place. It was set before Jehovah 
(Ex. 25: 30), and probably symbolized 
God’s presence with his people, as their 
sustenance, ‘strength, and support. It 
consisted of twelve loaves, which were 
changed every Sabbath, the old being 
eaten by the priests, Ley, 24; 5-9, 


SHOWBREAD. 


It would also seem from 1 Sam. 21 : 6, 
that, the bread having just been changed, 
David and his men partook of it on the 
Sabbath. 

5. A second argument in which Jesus 
strikes a blow against a mere literal and 
formal exposition and application of the 
* Sabbath-law. The appeal is now made 
to the law itself, whereby it is shown 
that its letter is violate@hyits-own ai= 
rections. ane the Sabbath. 

101k e regulations of the Sabbath. 
The priests were more busily engaged 
than on any other day, being required to 
offer double offerings, and to place on 
the table in the holy place hot show- 
bread, hence just baked, Num. 28 : 9, 
10; 1Sam. 21: 6. The argument is: 
All work can not be absolutely forbidden 
on the Sabbath; for the priests are re- 
quired by the law itself to offer sacrifi- 
ces, and to do work in the temple, and 
are blameless, because they act under 
the 


therefore not only allowable, but also a 
duty. . frp 

~ 6. Jesus clinches the argument. If 
the priests in the temple service violate. 
the letter of the law and are guiltless, 

much more may my disciples, who have 
grown hungry in my service, since ye be- 

hold in me something greater than the 

temple. One greater than the tem- 

ple. According to the latest critical 

authorities, greater should be in the neu- 

ter gender, something greater, a greater 

thing, or simply, a greater than the tem- 

ple. The neuter may refer to his own 

body, which he styles a temple, John 2: 

21. For as God was present among: his 

people in the temple, so in a higher and 

nobler sense was he more immediately 

present in the body of Jesus, in his in- 

carnation. The Word became flesh and 

dwelt among us, John 1: 14. His disci- 

ples were indeed a holy priesthood in 

his service, 1 Pet. 2:5. Alford refers 

the greater than the temple to the Son 

of Man, the true tenple of God. 

7. Jesus presents a third argument, 
drawn from the prophet Hosea (Hos. 6: 
6), by which he shows that his disciples 

had acted according to the spirit of the . 
ww, While they, the Pharisees, had vio- 
lated the spirit by their strict adherence 
to the mere letter. I will have mer- 
cy, ete. I desire merey. I desire not 
the mere external observance, sacrifice in 
the letter, but mercy, the inward out- 
gushing of kindness and love, in doing 
good to the needy, which is the true sac- _ 


| rifice in spirit and_of thé heart. Com- 


pare the same quotation in ch. 9 : 13. 
See 1 Cor. 13: 1-3; Heb. 10: 5-9. The 
external sacrifice is worthless without 
the internal, and where the two come in 
conflict, the former must give way to 
the latter, sacrifice to mercy.. Compare 
Ps. 51: 16, 17 Jésus declares that if 
they had understood the meaning of this 
divine requirement, they would not have 
condemned the guiltless, the blameless, 


ivine command and in the seryice ilt ‘ 
The work necessary to | the word in the original being the same 


of the temple. E 
the religious observance of the day is!as that so rendered in verse 5, The 
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8 the guiltless. 
of the sabbath day. 


9 » And when he was departed thence, he went 
into their synagogue: and, behold, there was a man 


which had his hand withered. 


saying, ' Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days ? 


11 * that they might accuse him. 


For the Son of man is ¢ Lord even 


© MR. 12: 62k, 28: 
John 5. 17, 18. 
h Mk. 3. 1-6; Lk. 


6. 6-11. 
1AD i Tk 13.14; 14.3; 
And they asked him, John 9. 16. 
kKLK. 11. 53, 64; 
John 8. 4-6. 


And he said unto 


scripture cuts both ways. On the one 
hand, they would have seen that his dis- 
ciples were blameless in doing what they 
did, when they were hungry in his ser- 
vice; and on the other, they would them- 
selves have been led to the exercise of 
mercy, and withheld their condemna- 
ion. On the one hand, the disciples are 
vindicated as having acted according to 
the spirit of the law; and on the other, 
the Pharisees are condemned for show- 
ing a want of mercy in their close adhe- 
rence to the letter. 

It is worthy of notice that Jesus thus 
far draws his arguments from the ex- 
ample of a king and of priests, and 
from the words of a prophet of the old 
dispensation, all especially applicable in 
his case, since he himself is king, priest, 
and prophet in his spiritual kingdom. 
A good preparation also to his argument 
from himself, as Son of Man. 

Mark (ch. 2 : 27) inserts here a fourth 
argument: ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath;” it 
was made for the benefit and happiness 
of man; man is not a mere machine, 
made for a mechanical observance of the 
Sabbath. 

8. The final and crowning argument 
in the reply of Jesus. Son of Man. 
The Messiah, as ‘‘ God manifested in the 
flesh.’ See on ch. 8: 20. Lord isem- 
phatic. As mediator, redeemer, and soy- 
ereign, he is emphatically the lord of the 
Sabbath. Itis right, therefore, for him 
to direct, and for his disciples to labor 
in his service on the Sabbath, John 5: 
17, 18. He was its lord, as Dr. Brown 
remarks (Lange's Com.), not to abolish 
it—for that would be strange lordship 
after saying that it was made or insti- 
tuted for man—but to own it, interpret it, 
preside over it, and ennoble it, by merging it 
into the Lord’s day (Rev. 1: 10), breath- 
ing into it a liberty, spirituality, and 
love necessarily unknown before, and 
conforming it more nearly to the Sab- 
bath rest of the people of God, Heb. 4; 
9, 10, 


9-13. JESUS HEALS A WITHERED HAND 
ON THE SABBATH. By precept, example, 
and miracle Jesus gives a further expo- 
sition of the law of the Sabbath. See 
Mark 3: 1-5; Luke 6: 6-11. This oc- 
casioned more intense opposition, and 
more directly toward himself. 

9. Matthew, more intent on the con- 
nection of thought, uses the general 
phrase, departed thence, passed on 
Jrom thence, and at once relates the mi- 
racle, while Luke, more intent on the 
chronological order, says, it occurred on 
another Sabbath, probably the next fol- 
lowing. Their synagogue. Of the 
Jews, especially where these opponents, 
the Pharisees, attended. The place is 


not mentioned. Probably in Galilee, and / 


most probably in Capernaum. 

10. His hand withered. The dis- 
ease was the drying up or the pining 
away of the hand, with a loss of the 
power of motion, similar to that with 
which Jeroboam was afflicted, 1 Kings 
13:46. It may have been caused by 
paralysis, or by a defect in receiving 
nourishment from the body. It was re- 
garded as incurable. Luke informs us 
that it was his right hand, Luke 6: 6. 
And they, the scribes and Pharisees 
(ver. 2; Luke 6: 7), ask him. Ac- 
cording to Mark and Luke, they were 
watching him to see if he would heal on 
the Sabbath. They wished to entrap 
him. Possibly tuey became impatient, 
and, wishing to hasten the action of our 
Lord, or at least convict him of heresy, 
they ask him, Is it lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath ? Or, knowing their thoughts, 
he may have commanded the man to 
arise and stand forth in the midst (Luke 
6 : 8), when, seeing his intention to per- 
form the miracle, they asked the ques- 
tion. Their object was to accuse him 
before the local judges, who were doubt- 
less present, and probably identical with 
the rulers of the synagogue, ver. 14. 

11,12. Jesus replies by a pointed 
question, which was really an appeal te 
and an argument upon their own prac- 
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them, What man shall there be among you, that 
shall have one sheep, and 'if it fall into a pit on | Pe *% 4 
the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and i 
™ch. 6. 26. 


lift zt out ? 
a sheep! 
sabbath days. 


™ How much then is a man better than 
Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 
Then saith he to the man, Stretch 


forth thine hand. And he stretched it forth; and 
it was restored whole, like as the other. 


The Pharisees’ conspiracy against Jesus ; his retirement, 


by which a signal prophecy 
14 


Then * the Pharisees went out, and held a council 


is fulfilled. 
"ch. 27%. 1: John 
10. 39; 11. 53. 


[or, took council] against him, how they might de- 


tice, to show that it was lawful to heal 
upon the Sabbath. There was not aman 
among them that would not, on the Sab- 
bath, lay hold and lift out asheep of his 
own from a pit or cistern, dug in the 
earth for the purpose of water. How 
much then is a man better thana 
sheep? The argument is from the less 
to the greater, conclusive, and condem- 
natory of the inconsistency of the Pha- 
risees in applying a rule publicly to Jesus 
which they did not apply privately to 
themselves. They made an exception 
in favor of a dumb animal; much more 
should they allow Jesus to make an ex- 
ception in favor of healing a diseased 
man. A man’s life and happiness were 
surely far more important than those of 
asheep. The Jews, in their later tradi- 
tions, and, as some suppose, on account 
of these yery words of Christ, forbid 
raising a sheep from a pit on the Sab- 
bath, declaring it to be lawful only to 
giye necessary food, and straw to lie 
upon, or to lay planks for it to come out 
of the pit. According to Mark and 
Luke, Jesus also asks, ‘‘ Whether it was 
Jawfulon the Sabbath to do good or to do 
evil? to save life or to destroy it?’ Con- 


victed by their own consciences that it | 


was lawful to do good, they were silent, 
Mark 3:4. Jesus concludes from their 
own practice, and from the obvious na- 
ture of the Sabbath, which was designed 
for the good of man, that it is lawful to 
do well, to do good, on that day, and 
hence to do this act of mercy, and heal 
the withered hand of the man who was 
now standing in their midst. Compare 
the same argument substantially applied 
on other occasions, Luke 18 : 14-17; 
14: 2-6. 

13. Jesus proceeds at once and per- 


] 
forms the miracle. He does it, however, 
without any bodily effort on his part. 
| His adversaries, therefore, could not ac- 
'cuse him of laboring on the Sabbath. 
Some suppose that the healing was per- 
formed without uttering a word, and 
that Jesus commanded the man to 
stretch forth his hand, as an evidence of 
its being fully restored. It is better, 
howeyer, to suppose that the healing 
took place immediately upon Jesus’s ut- 
tering the command and the man mak- 
ing the effort to obey. The faith of the 
man is thus brought into its natural re- 
‘lation to his obedience and his cure. It 
| is also in harmony with the declaration 
which follows, it was restored 
whole, as the other hand. How re- 
/tmarkably does the strong faith of the 
man contrast with the unbelief and 
hatred of the seribes and Pharisees! 
The man thus practically acknowledges 
the power and authority of Jesus, pre- 
ferring him as a religious guide to the 
seribes and Pharisees. Jesus also gives 
in the miracle a practical evidence of 
his authority, not only oyer diseases, 
but as the Lord of the Sabbath, and of 
the correctness of his doctrine and 
practice in regard to that day. 

14-21. THE CONSEQUENT CONSPIRACY 
to destroy Jesus ; HIS RETIREMENT, yet 
ceaseless, quiet working, by which a 
SIGNAL PROPHECY IS FULFILLED. Mark 
3: 6-12. 

The Pharisees were baffled not only 
with his arguments, but also with the 
fact that, by performing the miracle 
without outward action, he had deprived 
them of all legal ground of objection. 
They- therefore went out and held a 
council, took counsel against him, 
conferring one with another, and with 
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15 

himself from thence. 
16 
ie 


stroy him. But when Jesus knew 7, ° he withdrew 
vp And great multitudes fol- 
lowed him; and he healed them all, and 4 charged 
them that they should not make him known: that 


° MK. 3. %, 8; Lk. 
4, 29-31; John 7%, 
1; 10. 89, 40; 11, 
538, 54. 

P ch. 19. 2. 

4ch. 9. 80; Mk. 3 


it might be fulfilied which was spoken by Esaias the 12 


18 


prophet, saying, * ‘ Behold my servant, whom I have 
chosen; my beloved, * in whom my soul is well 


r Ts, 42, 1-4, 
* Che Bal tse hie 


pleased: I will put my spirit upon him, and he 


19 


shall show judgment to the Gentiles. 


He shall 


not strive, nor cry; neither shall any man hear his 


the Herodians (Mark 3:6), how they 
might destroy him. This is the first 
mention of counsel, consultation, or 


organized effort to put Jesus to death. | 
The enmity of the Pharisees now began | 


to take definite, organized shape, and the 
greatness of it is shown by their willing- 
ness to unite with the court-party of He- 
rod in an organized movement against 
Jesus. 

15. But when Jesus knew it. 
Rather, But Jesus knowing it, an act of his 
omniscience. He knew what was in their 
hearts, and their plottings to take his 
life. He withdrew from Capernaum, 
or the town or city, where he had just 
performed the miracle, and indeed from 
the cities of Galilee generally, to the 
shores of the lake of Gennesaret, 
Mark 3: 7. For his hour had not yet 
come to suffer and die. So healso with- 
drew in other instances, when threatened 
with violence, John 7:1; 10: 39, 40; 
11:54. Great multitudes, according 
to Mark (3: 7,8), from Galilee, Judea, 
Jerusalem, Idumea, from beyond Jor- 
dan and about Tyre and Sidon, followed 
him. It was not from the common 
people, but from the scribes and Phari- 
sees that he withdrew. Healed them 
all. Ali the sick among them. All 
the multitude were whole when the sick 
were healed. 

16. He charged them, earnestly, 
strictly, with the idea of a severe rebuke 
in case of disobedience, not to make 
him known. The opposition of the 
Pharisees was sufficiently aroused; he 
would not have it increased at present 
by the reports of the multitude, and 
especially of those who were healed. He 
would make his retirement as perfect as 
possible. 

17. Matthew states that this was a ful- 
fillment of prophecy, which he freely 
quotes from Isa. 42 : 


1H, giving the | 
sense rather than the exact rendering | 


of every word. As an inspired man, 
he gives the mind and meaning of the 
Spirit. He was writing his Gospel 
specially for Jews; he therefore fre- 
quently appeals to ancient prophecies, 
showing their fulfillment inJesus. See 
on ch. 1: 22. In this instance it was 
very signal and pointed. The with- 
drawal of Jesus from observation, his 
gentleness and meekness, his quiet and 
noiseless ministry, and his spirituality, 
were directly opposed to Jewish ideas of 
the Messiah, but answered exactly to the 
prediction of Isaiah. 

18. My servant. The word thus 
translated admits of the idea of son as 
well as servant, and is also applied to 
Christ, in Acts 3 : 13, 26, and 4: 27, 30. 
Though a son, he took upon himself the 
form of a servant, Phil. 2:7 He was 
indeed a servant of Jehovah in the 
highest and most honorable sense. 
There seems to be in this portion of the 
prediction a direct allusion to the de- 
scent of the Spirit upon him at his bap- 
tism, and to the words, ‘‘ This is my be- 
loved Son,’’ ete., uttered from heaven 
then and at his transfiguration. He 
shall show judgment, ete. Some 
refer these words to final judgment and 
to Jesus as Judge. It however suits the 
prophecy and the context better to take 
the word judgment in a Hebraistic sense, 
of law, statutes, the true religion as made 
known in the Gospel. Compare Deut. 
82:4; Jer. 22:15; Luke 11:42 He 
shall make known the principles of truth 
and righteousness, declare the true re- 
ligion, its laws, ordinances, institutions, 
to the Gentiles. This he did through 
his followers, who preached the gospel 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, Eph. 2 : 17. 
Many Gentiles, however, doubtless 
heard him (Mark 3: 7, 8); some we 
know with profit, ch. 8:10; 15: 28. 

19. His quiet, noiseless, unostenta- 
tious ministry foretold. Here begins 
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20 voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he 
21 send forth judgment unto victory. ‘ And in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust.’ : eS a 12; Isa 
Healing of a demoniac ; accusation of casting out devils 
by Beelzebub, and the answer of Jesus. 
= LK. 11. 14-28; ch. 


22 "THEN was brought unto him one possessed 9.32; Mk. 3.11. 


that part of the prophecy to whose ful- | ford says on this verse, ‘A proverbial 
fillment Matthew now specially refers. | expression for ‘He will not crush the 
Hie shall not strive. He shall not contrite heart, nor extinguish the slight- 
wrangle, quarrel, contend. Hadheseen est spark of repentant feeling in the 
fit, he coald haye headed a strong popu- | sinner.’’’ His disciples, too, were but 
lar party, been proclaimed king, excited babes in spiritual Knowledge and ex- 
insurrection. Instead of this, he with- perience. He would in retirement 
drew from violence, and from scenes strengthen their graces, which could not 
and places where tumults might have | yet well endure greater opposition from 
been excited. Nor cry in wu noisy, the religious and political leaders of the 
turbulent manner. He shall not be | people. The prophecy had a striking 
clamorous like a man of strife. He fulfillment in them. 
shall not wrangle nor clamor; or, to Judgment unto victory. Shall 
extend the figure, he shall not fight nor | make the principles of truth and righte- 
utter the battle-cry. Nor shallany man ousness successful and victorious, in in- 
hear his voice in the streets, in dividual believers andintheworld. This 
uttering angry words, in sounding the | successful issue is to be brought about in 
alarm, in noisy contentions, or in rally- | the mild, gentle, and spiritual manner 
ing his followers in sedition. He shall | just described. Not by might nor by 
not only be modest and peaceful in his power, but by the Spirit of the Lord, 
conduct and bearing, but also in the ex- | Zech. 4: 6. Not by meat, drink, and 
tension of his kingdom, which shall | ceremonies, but by righteousness, peace, 
partake of a like spirit and nature. and joy in the Holy Spirit, Rom. 14 : 17. 
20. A bruised reed, cane or cala- Not by military power or physical com- 
mus, a plant with a jointed, hollow pulsion; for his kingdom is not of this 
stalk, growing in wet ground, frail, world; if it was, then would his ser- 
easily shaken and broken. The reed vants fight, John 18:36. He conquers 
here is bruised, broken together, but not and rules in the heart y the Spirit 
entirely broken off. The smoking and by love, 1 John 4: 19; 1 Cor. 2: 
flax. The smoking lamp-wick, which 13-16. 
was made of flax. The bruised reed} 21. An abbreviation and paraphrase of 
represents the weak, oppressed, and Isa. 42:4. The words in the original 
afflicted, especially those burdened with prophecy, The isles shall wait on thy law, 
sin and broken in spirit. The smoking are equivalent to In his name shall 
flax, the lamp-wick not burning but the Gentiles trust 3 for isles means 
merely smoking, represents the spiritual distant nations, Gentiles, and to wait on 
life almost extinguished and ready to his law is indeed to trust in his name, 
die, Rev. 3: 2. Jesus was gentle and hopefally. Hope is a better translation 
compassionate. He did not break the _ than. trust. Compare Rom, 15 : 12, 
reed already nearly broken off. He did, Hoping for his instruction and guid- 
not carry on the work of destruction ance. There is no article before Gentiles 
and crush it, entirely break it, but dealt |in the original. The mild and gentle 
tenderly with the broken-hearted, the | sway of Jesus shall extend, and nations, 
humble, the penitent, and the afflicted. | remote as well as near, Gentiles in gene- 
Neither did he quench or extinguish | ral, shall hope in him as their Redeemer. 
he feeblest beginnings, or the smallest} 22-87, CASTING OUT A DEMON, WHICH 
spark of grace in the soul, but rather} LED TO THE CHARGE OF CONFEDERACY 
cherished it and supplied it with grace | WITH BEELZEBUB, AND THE DISCOURSE 
as with oil. Compare Isa, 61: 1-38. Al-| or Jesus THEREON. ‘The increasing en 
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with a devil, blind, and dumb: and he healed him, 
insomuch that * the blind and dumb both spake 


x Is, 82. 3, 4. 


ey: : ¥ Chel. 95.22. 
23 And all the people were amazed, and said, ¥ Is 43: John’? 40-42, 
24 not this the son of David? * But when the Phari- z Mk.3.22-30; La. 
sees heard it, they said, This fellow doth not cast 11. 1. 
out devils, but by * Beelzebub, the prince of the ver. 97; 2 Ki. 1. 
devils. : : es on 
25 And Jesus» knew their thoughts, and said unto 3.19. 3, 3; Gal. 
them, ° Every kingdom divided against itself is 5. 15. 


brought to desolation; and every city or house di- 


mity of the Jews is exhibited, Mark 3: 
19-30; compare Luke 11 : 14-23. 

22. Then. This is to be taken inde- 
finitely. In that period, while Jesus was 
quietly doing his work and avoiding no- 
toriety. One possessed with a de- 
vil, a demon blind and dumb. 
Blindness and dumbness are here con- 
nected with, and were probably occa- 
sioned by, demoniacal possession, like 
that recorded in ch. 9: 32. This is the 
only instanee recorded of possession of 
a demon and blindness together. By 
comparing these with the account of 
the deaf man in Mark 7 : 32-35, we may 
see the distinction between diseases con- 
nected and occasioned by demons and 
those that are not. See also on 4: 24. 
He healed him, so that the blind and 
dumb both spoke and saw. This was a 
great miracle in itself, being a compli- 
cated disease. The special object of re- 
cording it here seems to be to show its 
effect in arousing and developing the 
hatred of the Pharisees, and to give 
Christ’s discourse to them. 

23. All the people, all the multi- 
tudes, were amazed, filled with won- 
der and astonishment, so as to be in a 
measure beside themselves. Their astonish- 
ment was aroused by witnessing not only 
his healing a disease so complicated and 
desperate, but especially his power over 
the demon that possessed the man and 
occasioned the disease. Is not this, 
ete.? Rather, Is this the son of David, 
the Messiah? See on ch. 9: 27. The 


form of the question in the original is | 


one of doubt and surprise, of belief 
contending with unbelief. 
staggered at witnessing such power. 
Jesus, in his quiet and unassuming man- 
ner, was altogether different from their 
ideas of the Messiah; yet did he not 
show the power and give a striking eyi- 


They were | 


dence of the Messiah? They could nei- 
ther affirm directly nor deny. In their 
excited, amazed, and confused state of 
mind, they ask a question implying 
strong conviction, yet remaining doubt. 
24. The Pharisees. They were 
scribes, as Mark informs us (ch. 3: 22), 
who had come down from Jerusalem ; 
they had probably come to Galilee to 
watch the movements of Jesus. They 
heard the question of the multitude, 
possibly it was propounded to them. 
This fellow. This one, this man. 
There is nothing necessarily contemptu- 
ous in the original. Beelzebub. Beel- 
zebul, a name applied to Satan (ver. 26), 
and immediately explained as prince of 
devils, chief, ruler, presider over de- 
mons, ch. 9:34. He is also called “ prince 
of this world” (John 12:31; 14:30; 16: 
11), and “prince of the power of the 
air,’ Eph. 2: 2. “See further on ch. 10: 
25. The Pharisees were compelled to 
acknowledge superhuman power; but 
in their hatred they would not acknow- 
ledge it as the power of God. They 
choose, therefore, the fearful alternative 
of ascribing it to the powers of dark- 
ness, and alleging’ that he was in league 
with the Devil, the prince of demons. 
25. Knew their thoughts. The 
Pharisees had said this, not in the hear- 
ing of Jesus, but to some of the multi- 
tude. But Jesus knew their words and 
their thoughts, their malignant feelings, 
intentions, and purposes, Luke 11 : 15, 
17. He replies to the infamous charge, 
first by showing its absurdity. Satan 
would not fight against himself, and de- 
stroy his own power and kingdom. A 
kingdom must have unity, or it will be 
destroyed. If it is divided against itself, 
rent by internal strifes, it will, such a 
state of things continuing, be brought 
to desolation, So of any city, or 
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26 vided against itself shall not stand: and if Satan 
east out Satan, he is divided against himself; how 


27 shall then his kingdom stand? 
zebub cast out devils, 4 by whom do your children 


And if I by Beel- 
4 Mk. 9. 38, 39; Ac. 
19. 13-16. 


cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges. 
28 But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then 


house, family; it can not stand, 
be made to stand, or be established. A 
kingdom, city, or house, thus divided, 
would indeed be arrayed against its own 
existence, and hence must fall. 

26. So if Satan cast out Satan, if 
I, as a representative of Satan, or if Sa- 
tan through me, cast out demons, the 
representatives of Satan in men, then he 
is divided against himself, he is 
destroying his own power; then the 
kingdom of darkness has lost its unity 
against the kingdom of light, Satan is 
opposing and fighting against himéclf. 
It is here recognized that Satan has a 
kingdom, but being a usurper, he is ne- 
ver called a king. Hatred and strife in- 
deed prevail in his kingdom, but there 
is among the devil and all his subjects a 
unity in their enmity to God and men, 
and neither he nor they will deliver any 
from their cruel tyranny. Should Satan 
turn against himself, he would lose his 
distinctive character, and be for God and 
man, and not against them. 

27. Jesus proceeds to a second argu- 
ment, derived from a similar power, 
which the disciples of the Pharisees pro- 
fessed to exercise, by which their base 
charge is made to recoil upon them- 
selves. Your children. Not the 
Apostles; for they professed to derive 
their power from Jesus, and the Phari- 
sees would naturally refer their power 
to thesame agency as that of their Mas- 
ter. But rather the disciples of the 
scribes and Pharisees, the Jewish exor- 
cists, who pretended to expel eyil spirits 
by Ccftain incantations, prayers, and ce- 
remonies. The terms father and children 
were applied respectively to teachers 
and pupils. See 2 Kings 2:3, 12; 13: 
14. Doubtless some of their own chil- 
dren professed to exercise this power. 
In Acts 19 : 13-17 we have an account of 
some of these exorcists at Ephesus, 
among whom were the seven sons of one 
Sceva, a Jewish chief priest. From Jo- 
sephus (Antig. viii. 2, 5, and Jewish 
War, vii. 6, 3) we also learn that there 


| 


| 


were among “ Jews persons who pro- , 
5 


fessed to cast out demons by the use ofa 
certain root, and by certain formulas 
and incantations, which were ascribed to 
Solomon as their author. The language 
of Jesus does not necessarily imply that 
they really did cast them out. The argu- 
mentis: Your children profess to cast out 
demons as well as I; why ascribe my 
power to Satanic influence and not 
theirs ? IfI cast out demons by Beelze- 
bul, do not your own disciples and ex- 
orcists also? They therefore shall be 
your judges, shall convict you of in- 
justice and maliciousness in ascribing 
to me collusion with Satan, when you 
ascribe no such thing to them. 

28. Having shown the absurdity of 
their charge, and their inconsistency and 
maliciousness in making it, Jesus now 
presses home the only remaining alter- 
native, that he cast out demons through 
the Spirit of God. Spirit of God. 
These words are emphatic in the origi- 
nal. But if I through the Spirit of God 
cast, etc. Luke says (ch. 11 : 20), But 
if I with the finger of God, ete. Not 
through an influence merely, but 
through the personal Spirit* that was in 
him, his own personal divinity. Since it 
is evident that I do not cast out demons 
through the prince of demons, therefore 
I must cast them out through the king 
of heayen; and if so, then the kingdom 
of God (see on ch. 3: 2) is come unto 


* Some suppose the third person of the 
Godhead is here meant, in support of which 
view they quote John 3: 34. To me, how- 
ever, it seems that the reference is made 
rather to the absolute Spirit of him who is 
Spirit (John 4 : 26), irrespective of the per- 
sons in the divine nature. ‘This accords 
with the corresponding phrase in Luke, 
“finger of God,” the actual power of God 
himself, without distinct reference to the 
person of the Godhead exercising it. Com- 
pare Exod. 8:19 If, however, it be asked, 
Through what person of that absolute Spirit 
did Jesus cast them out? it must be answer- 
ed emphatically, Through the Second Per- 
son. Jesus performed miracles through his 
own divine power, John 2: 11; 15: 24; 
Matt. 10:1. 
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29 © the kingdom of God is come unto you, 
low can one enter into a strong man’s house, and © 33: 
spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man ¢ 
and then £ he will spoil his house. 
with me is against me; and he that gathereth not 


with me scattereth abroad. 


MATTHEW XII. 


Wherefore I say unto you, ‘All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven. unto men: but the 


A.D. 29. 
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44; 7,14; Lk. 1. 


! Or else 


h He that is not 

n ch. 6. 24; Jos. 24. 
15; Mk. 9. 40; 2 
Cor. 6. 15, 16. 

i Mk. 3. 28, <9; 1 
John 1. 7-9. 


blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be for- 


you, or rather is come near to you, or 
upon you, with probably an idea of sud- 
denness and surprise. Jesus cast out de- 
vils with a word, not by incantations, 
roots, and ceremonies, as the exorcists 
professed to do. The Pharisees were com- 
pelled to acknowledge a superhuman 
power, and by the argument of Jesus 
could not escape the conclusion that it 
was through the Spirit of God himself. 
Such manifestations of God’s power and 
presence were an evidence of the pre- 
sence of the Messiah’s kingdom on 
earth, however sudden and surprising it 
might be to them. This reference to the 
Spirit of God prepares the way for speak- 
ing on blasphemy against the Holy Spi- 
rit. 

29. Jesus gives another illustration 
which still further clinches the conclu- 
sion he had arrived at, and showing from 
the nature of the case that he was the 
opposer of Satan and superior to him 
and all his hosts. Or else. Simply, or ; 
else not being in the original. Strong 
man. Not strong one, referring to 
Satan, as some have supposed, but 
strong man, referring to what occurs 
among men. The illustration is drawn 
fromlife. Astrong man’s house is enter- 
ed and plundered, not by himself or 
friends, but by an enemy, who is stronger 

‘than he, who first binds him, and then 
spoils his goods, Luke 11: 21, 22. So the 
casting out of demons by Jesus proves 
that he is an enemy of the Devil, andsu- 
perior to him. Spoil his goods, his 
instruments, tools, agents. Thus Jesus 
did in casting out demons. The only 
conclusion then was, that Satan himself 


Luke 10: 18, 

30. This conflict existing between Je- 
sus and Satan, between the kingdom of 
light and the kingdom of darkness, Je- 
sus now states that there can be no neu- 
trality, that he that is not with me 


is against me. This suited the vari- 
ous classes of his hearers, many of whom 
were either secret enemies, or undecided 
and wavering or timid friends. There 
can be no middle ground. Gathereth 
not—scattereth abroad. An allu- 
sion to harvesting. Christ and his dis- 
ciples gather in the harvest of souls, 
while all who gather not with them, 


| like ravagers of fields, scatter the har- 


vest abroad from Christ. He that does 
not take part with Christ must take 
part with Satan. The converse of this 
saying is true (Mark 9 : 40; Luke 9:50); 
for since there is no neutrality in reli- 
gion, he that is not really against Christ 
is for him. See further on Mark 9: 40. 

31. Jesus, having shown by an irresisti- 
ble course of argument that he cast out 
demons by the power of his own in- 
dwelling divinity, and that the Pharisees 


in opposing him were themselves of the 
| } Ss 


kingdom of darkness, now as a faithful 
teacher warns them against blaspheming 
the Holy Spirit, which they were in dan- 
ger of committing. Isay unto you. 
A solemn and authoritative expression 
often used by our Savior when he was 
about to utter a momentous truth, or to 
reyeal some new fact to men, ch. 5: 20, 
28, 84; 6:2; 18:10, ete. The declara- 
tion which follows was most solemn, 
and contained a truth never before re- 
vealed: Therefore I, the Messiah, as my 
miracles abundantly prove me to be, say 
unto you, etc. Blasphemy. The word 
thus translated primarily means speak- 
ing evil, reviling, slandering. Among 


‘the heathen, speaking evil of gods was 
| common as well as of men, and but lit- 
was Overpowered and conquered, cast | 
out and judged, John 12 : 31;-16: 11; | 


| as a terrible and capital crime. 


tle thought of. But among the Jews, 
reviling the one true God was regarded 
Hence 


| the word in Scripture, when applied te 


God, took upon itself the stronger mean- 
ing of blasphemy, the speaking irreve- 


_ rently and impiously to God, or of God, 


or of sacred things. As reviling a fellow- 
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man presupposes a malicious purpose, 


so blasphemy presupposes an impious | 


intention to detract from the glory of 
God, and to alienate the minds or others 
from the love and reverence of God. 
Wherever it is spoken of in Scripture, it 
is also connected with oral utterance. 
An idea of this sin may be guined from 
Ley. 24: 10-16, where the son of an Is- 
raelitish woman blasphemed the name 
of Jehovah, vented against him abuse 


and imprecations, and he was stoned to | 


death. It was a most heinous sin, and 
indeed amounted to treason under the 
theocracy. Another instance of blas- 
phemy is recorded in 2 Kings 18 : 28-35; 
19: 6, where Rabshakeh maliciously re- 
viled Jehovah and his perfections, put- 


ting him on a level with the gods of the | 


surrounding nations, and endeayored to 
lessen the reverence and trust of the 
Jews in him as the one true living God, 
2 Kings 19:4. Thus also in Rev. ,16 : 
10, 11, when the fifth angel had poured 
his cup on the throne of the beast, his 
Kingdom was darkened, and they gnaw- 
ed their tongues and blasphened, in their 


rage gave vent to the most malicious | 


and impious reproaches against the God 
of heaven, because of their pains and 
sores. 

We may conceive of a gradation of 
blasphemy in this passage, the highest 
being that against the Holy Spirit, as 
God convicting, renewing, and sanctify- 
ing. Next to this is that against theSon, 
as God manifested in the flesh in the 
work of redemption. And lower still 
against the Father, as God, the great 
original source of love and mercy, or, as 
Whedon styles him, the original back- 
ground of Deity. And lowest of all, 
speaking reproachfully of sacred things, 
1 Tim. 6:1; Tit. 2:5. Jesus declares 
that all sin and blasphemy, except the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, shall 
be forgiven; that is, upon repentance ; 
they are pardonable, and all shall be for- 

iven in different individuals, 

' What, then, is blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit? Itcan not be mere 
continued opposition to the Gospel, ob- 
stinate impenitence, or final unbelief; 
for this is not specific enough; and be- 
sides, on the same principle that this is 
regarded unpardonable, every sin might 
be styled unpardonable if the individual 
continues to indulye in it. The sin, 
however, was of a special kind, and 
seems to have been willfully maligning 
and vilifying the Holy Spirit. 


This ' 


eva evident from the context. The 
| Pharisees had attributed the power of 
| Jesus to his being in colleague with Sa- 
| tan, and had used the contemptuous and 
opprobrious term, Beelzebul, and had 
| also said, “ He hath an unclean spirit,” 
| Mark 3: 80. They were guilty in this 
| of blasphemy against the Son, and espe- 
cially his divine nature. He warns 
| them, therefore, that but a step further 
j and their sin would be unpardonable. 
The sin, however, implies a stute of heart, 
malignant and willful opposition to the 
Spirit. Thus the Pharisees, surrounded 
with abundant evidence that Jesus was 
| the Son of God, exercised a malignant 
and willful opposition to him, ver. 28. 
Their abusive language, under these cir- 
cumstances, an index of the malignity 
within, was blasphemy against the Son. 
So in regard to blaspheming against the 
Spirit, there must be a knowledge and 
a full intention. It can be committed 
therefore only where a person is sur- 
rounded with the evident manifestations 
of the Spirit, and under his influence; 
where he knows and is convicted that it 
is the Spirit, and yet in his opposition 
he maliciously and willfully maligns and 
traduces the Spirit. Compare1 Tim. 1: 
13, where we learn that Saul of Tarsus, 
the blasphemer, obtained merey because 
he did it ignorantly in unbelief. The sin 
is more aggravated than grieving the 
Spirit, Eph. 4 : 30; it is the extreme and 
highest form of resisting the Spirit, 
Acts 7: 51. It is without doubt the sin 
unto death (1 John 5: 15), and, in an 
ene form, is referred to in Heb. 
10 : 29 as doing despite unto the Spirit 
of grace. Compare Heb. 6:48; 2 Tim. 
3:8; Jude 4, 12, 15. 

Since God comes to the hearts of men 
only as the Holy Spirit, sins against the 
Spirit are the most heinous, being the 
most directly against God, and blasphe- 
my against him the extreme of all sin. 
It is an insult which always oversteps 
that line between God’s patience and his 
wrath, which results in incorrigible hard- 
ness of heart and in the departure of the” 
Spirit forever. Hence it is asin which 
both from its nature and the consequent 
final departure of the Spirit can never 
be forgiven. Omit, unto men. 

32. This verse is explanatory of the 
preceding verse; the statement is re- 
peated with emphasis, and blasphemy 
against the Spirit compared with that 
against the Son of Man. It was the 
more necessary to bring these two kinds 
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32 given unto men. 


neither in the world to come. 


34 


And whosoever * speaketh a word 
against the Son of man,! it shall be forgiven him: 
but whoscever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 


Either make the tree good, and ™ his fruit good ; 
or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: 
for " the tree is known by /s fruit. 
of vipers, ? how can ye, being evil, speak good 


k ch, 11. 195 13255% 
John %. 12, 52. 

1 LK. 23. 34; Ac. 3. 
14, 15, 19; 1 Tim. 
io By 

mech, . %. 16-20; 
John 15, 4-7. 

o Jam. 3, 12. 

oreheisiis 

P 1 Sam. 24. 13: Is. 
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of blasphemy into prominence since 
they are especially connected with the 
new dispensation. Speaketh a word 
—speaketh against, that is, blasphe- 
mously. The language here is to be in- 
terpreted by the preceding verse, and 
evidently refers to blasphemy. Jt must 
be borne in mind that the word trans- 
lated blaspheme, primarily means to speak 
evil of, to rail at, to slander. And it is 
worthy of notice that this sin against 
the Spirit is always connected with 
speaking, oral utterance —that malig- 
nity which finds vent in blasphemous 
languaze. Son of Man. The Messiah, 
the second person of the Trinity, vailed in 
human flesh and in humiliation, Phil. 2: 
6-8; see ch. 8: 20. His divine charac- 
ter might be more easily overlooked 
than after his resurrection. Blasphemy 
against him was therefore less heinous 
than now. But the same is true of 
blasphemy against the Spirit; for his 
power was also less manifest before the 
day of Pentecost than since. As the 
truth then uttered was intended not 
merely for that particular occasion, but 
for the whole gospel dispensation, we 
must regard it as referring to Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, the second and 
third persons of the Godhead. 

The reason why blasphemy against 
the Spirit is greater than that against 
the Son, must be found in the closer 
relation of the Spirit to man in bring- 
ing truth to the heart, in conviction 
and in regeneration. Yet since this 
truth presents Christ, it is difficult to 
conceive how an individual can commit 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit with- 
out committing blasphemy also against 
the Son. If the latter suggestion be 
true, then we get a glimpse at the fact 
that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, 
though the great fatal and unpardona- 
ble crime, is generally complicated with 
other sins, is the result of some previous 
course of sin, and is inseparably con- 


nected with willful malignity and obdu- 
racy of heart. 

Neither in this world, etc. The 
phrases, this world, and the world to come, 
generally signified, among the Jews, be- 
tore and after the Messiah, and hence 
the idea conveyed to the Jewish mind 
by the language of Jesus was, that he 
who committed this sin against the Spi- 
rit shall never be forgiven. The New 
Testament idea of the phrases, however, 
is equivalent to the present and the future 
life, time and eternity. Sce Mark 10: 
30; Luke 20: 34, 35; Tit. 2:12. Whe- 
ther we take the Jewish or the Gospel 
idea, the conclusion is the same, namely, 
that which is so clearly expressed in 
Mark 3 : 29, “Hath never forgiveness 
but is in danger of eternal damnation.’ 

38. Jesus, having shown the fallacy 
and absurdity of their wicked charge, 
and warned them of  blaspheming 
against the Holy Spirit, admonishes 
them by enforcing the well-known prin- 
ciple that profession and practice should 
agree, Truth here is indeed a two- 
edged sword, cutting both ways, in refe- 
rence to Jesus and in reference to the 
Pharisees. Do not pretend to be right- 
eous when your charges against me are 
so fallacious and wicked; see that your 
own hearts and characters are good, and 
then will your fruits be good; be honest 
and consistent, one thing or the other, 
both in profession and practice. And 
in regard to me, exercise the same ho- 
nesty and consistency : either admit that 
my good works have a good origin, or 
else show that both the origin and 
works are bad. For the tree, the 
heart, the character, the man, is known 
by his fruit, by his works, by his con- 
versation, conduct, and practice. See on 
ch. 7 : 16-20. 

34. Jesus now addresses the Pharisees, 
pointedly indicating their character 
which had been implied by his previous 
discourse. They are ageneration of 
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things? ¢ for out of the abundance of the heart the 
‘A good man out of the good 


30 mouth speaketh. 


treasure of the heart bringeth 


and an evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth 
But I say unto you, That * every 


forth eyil things. 
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idle word that men shall speak, they shall give ac- 
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37 count thereof in the day of judgment. 
words thou shalt be * justitied, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned. 
The Pharisees demand a sign; the reply of Jesus. 

38 * Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees 


u Lk, 11, 16, 29-82. 


vipers, brood of vipers, deceitful and 
malignant persons; hypocritical, and 


holding pernicious doctrines and princi- | 


ples; ‘the poison of asps was under 
their lips,” and hence by their doctrines, 
influence, and slandering words, they 
were poisoning the minds of the people, 
and prejudicing them against the Mes- 
siah. They were evidently of the seed 
of the serpent (Gen. 3 : 15), and in their 
natures opposed to Christ, the seed of the 
woman. The merciful Redeemer is com- 
pelled in faithfulness to use the same 
designation as did John. See on ch. 3: 
7. How can ye? It is impossible 
that ye being evil, malignant, wicked, 
and depraved in heart, and full of hatred 
to Christ and the truth, should speak 
good things; for out of the abun- 
dance, the overflowing of the heart, 
the inward dispositions and feclings, 
whether good or bad, the mouth speak- 
eth. Language is the overflowing of the 
soul, and naturally indicates its state and 
condition, ch. 15:18; Rom. 10:9; 2 
Cor. 4: 18. 

35. The truth just announced is fur- 
ther illustrated both in regard to good 
and badmen. A good man. Rather, 
The good man ; so also the evil man. Of 
the heart is not in the original, accord- 
ing to the best manuscripts; it is sim- 
ply, out of the good treasure. Trea- 
sure roeans stores, any thing laid up, be 
it good or bad, and here refers to inner, 
spiritual stores, the feelings, thoughts, 

urposes of thesoul. Bringeth forth. 
Rather, sendeth forth. The idea is that 
of sending forth out of the abundant 
treasures of inner dispositions and feel- 
ings good or bad things. This move- 
ment may be both voluntary and invol- 
untary. Among the evil things must be 
included all deccit and hypocrizy. 


| 
| 36. Tsay unto you. Jesus most 
' solemnly asserts the relation of words to 
the judgment. This was fitted to deep- 
en the impressions he had already made, 
and to remove the objections of any 
who might suppose that he had laid too 
much stress upon the mere words of 
men. Idle word. Every morally use- 
less word; unprofitable, trifling, or fool- 
ish talk. Men are accountable for not 
only blasphemous, but also for vain and 
trifling words. If they must give an ac- 
count for the latter in the day of judg- 
ment, how much more for those which 
are of a more pernicious or of a blasphe- 
mous character? Any word, speech, or 
discourse, not morally injurious, and use- 
fulin its tendency to the heart, mind, or 
body, is not idle. 

37. Explanatory of the preceding 
verse. By thy words. Rather, from 
thy words, as the source from which the 
decisions at the judgment shall be de- 
rived. The words of men are the index 
of their hearts; and, taken as a whole, 
'an index of their characters and lives. 

This is as true of hypocrites as of 
| others, for their hypocritical discourses 
will show their hypocrisy. Careless and 
thoughtless words (ver. 36) also reveal 
the real state of the heart, coming forth 
'as they do from its abundance. See 
| James 3: 2-12. Judgment according 
| to words does not exclude thataccording 
to deeds. The two are harmonious, and 
lap on each other; and both are included 
‘in “the things done in the body,” 2 Cor. 
5:10. Words, as the utterance of the 
‘soul, are inseparably connected with the 
_works of the individual, and indeed form 
‘an important part of his works. Both 
the acts and words of men will at last 
‘also agree in their testimony for or 
| against them, ch. 25: 3146. Justified. 
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answered, saying, Master, we would see a sign from 


39 thee. 


But he answered and said unto them, An evil 
and *adulterous generation seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 

40 sign of the prophet Jonas: ¥ for as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly ; so shall 


x ch. 16.4; Is. 57. 
3; Mk. 8 88; 
Jam. 4. 4. 


y Jon, 1. 17. 


Shown to be righteous. Condemned. 
Shown to be wicked. 

88-45. Tue PHARISEES DEMAND A 
siGN. Jesus replies that NO SIGN BUT 
THAT OF THE PROPHET JONAH shall be 
given them. He reaffirms their great 
wickedness, foretells their tinal condem- 
nation and fearful ruin; compare Luke 
11: 16, 24-26, 29-32. 

38. That this demand followed imme- 
diately the preceding discourse seems 
eyident from the words, Then, ane 
swered him. See on ch. il : 20. 
In Luke 11; 15, 16, those who made 
this demand were different persons from 
those who had charged him with casting 
out demons through Beelzebul; and 
they did it tempting him. Master. 
Teacher. So he was called by tue mal- 
titude, as well as by the disciples. The 
Pharisees fall in with others, and* thus 
address him, hypocritically indeed, pos- 
sibly to flatter, possibly in a tone which 
indicated a vein of irony, but with the de- 
sign of attaining their own wicked ends. 
We would see. The original is 
stronger, expressing a decided choice, 
which really amounted to a demand. 
We wish, desire, or choose to see a 
sign. Miracles were called signs (see 
introduction to ch. 8), but the sign here 
demanded was from heaven ; compare 
Luke 11 : 16. A sign from heaven is 
what we desire, not merely one on 
earth, or possibly from hell. Many 
of the ancient prophets had given such 
signs, Moses (Ex. 9 : 22-24; 16 : 4), 


Joshua (Josh. 10 12), Samuel (1 
Sam 7: 9, 10; 12 : 16-18), Elijah 
(1 Kings 18: 36-38 ; 2 Kings 1 : 10), 


Isaiah (Isa. 38: 8). If prophets gave 
them, surely, they might reason, the 
Messiah should give them. That they 
expected something of the kind is eyi- 
dent from the frequent demands for a 
sign from heaven, ch. 16:1; Luke 11: 
29; John 6: 30,31. This expectation 
may also have been strengthened by 
Daniel’s prophecy (Dan. 7 : 13) of the 
glorious coming of the Messiah, to the 
ulfillment of which Jesus himself refers 
when he speaks of “the sign of the Son 


of Man in heaven,”’ ch. 24: 30. Though 
he refused these demands, his life was 
remarkable for such signs; at his birth 
(ch. 2: 2; Luke 2: 18, 14), baptism (ch. 
3:16, 17), transfiguration (ch. 17 : 5), 
while discoursing to certain Greeks 
(John 12 ; 28), on the cross (ch. 27: 45), 
at his resurrection (ch. 28: 2-4), and as- 
cension, Acts 1: 9-11. They were hay- 
ing signs from heaven and other evi- 
dences enough. Jesus could not con- 


sistently yield to —their_dictaton,, nor 
pass by their caviling spirit without re- 
proof. Hence the answer which follows. 
~~ 39. An evil and adulierous gee 
neration. A wicked and unbelieving, 
faituless people. A perverse and apos- 
tate race. In the Old Testament God is 
represented as the husband of his chosen 
people, and hence idolatry and unfaith- 
fulness on the part of the latter are re- 
presented as spiritual adultery, Ex. 34 : 
15. In their departure from God, in 
their rejection of Jesus, the God incar- 
nate, their true husband, and in their 
spiritual idolatry (see Ezek. 14 : 3), they 
were indeed an adulterous, faithless gene- 
ration. No sign be given. No sign 
to them. His signs were not for such 
insolent cayillers and blasphemous op- 
posers. Yet there would be one sign 
given them, the greatest of all miracles, 
namely, his resurrection, which they 
could not attribute to Beelzebul, and 
which they would find it impossible 
by any argument to ineet, ch. 28: 11- 
15. But the sign of the prophet 
Jonah. As if to remind them that all 
the prophets did not give signs from 
heaven. Here was one with a sign from 
beneath. So the Son of Man shall give 
a similar one; one of which that of the 
prophet Jonah was a type. 

40. In the whale’s belly. In the 
belly of a huge fish or sea-monster. 
The language does not necessarily refer 
to a whale, but to any great fish. The 
objection that the whale seldom enters 
the Mediterranean Sea, and that its 
throat is too small to swallow a man, is 
thus set aside. The white shark has 
often been found in the Mediterranean, 
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the Son of man be three days and three nights in 


41 


the heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh shall 
rise in judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it; because they repented at the preaching 


21 Ki. 10. 1-18; 2 
Chr. 9, 1. 


of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 


42 


greater than Solomon is here. 


sometimes measuring sixty feet in 
length. This fish has been known to 
swallow a men entire. Three days 
and three nights. According to the 
Jewish mode of reckoning time, the odd 
parts of a day were reckoned as a whole 
of a day and night. Jesus died and was 
buried on Friday afternoon, and rose on 


Sunday morning; the time intervening | 


was one whole day and parts of two 
days, which were reckoned as three 
whole days and nights, 1 Sam. 30: 12, 
13. Heart of the earth. The rock 
in which was the sepulchre of Jesus 
may be styled heart of the earth, yet a 


deeper meaning seems to be demanded, | 
both from the phrase itself and its paral- | 


lel in the case of Jonah. The under- 
world (Greek, Hades; Hebrew, Sheol), 
the place of departed spirits, answers 
better to the belly of the fish, and 
to the heart of the earth, than to the 
sepulchre which was on the surface 
of the earth. Jonah also uses the lJan- 
guage, “Out of the belly of hell,”’ that 
is, Hebrew “Sheol,”’ the underworld, or 
place of the dead, Jon. 2: 2. Moreover, 
the soul of Jesus, the real Son of Man, 
did not go merely to the tomb in the 
rock, but, according to the declaration 
of Jesus on the cross, to paradise (Luke 
23 : 43), that part of the underworld as- 
signed to the departed spirits of the 
righteous. Compare Acts 2: 27, 31; 
Eph. 4:9. It must be borne in mind 
that such popular expressions as heart 
of the earth, underworld, paradise, can 
not decide the locality of the world of 
departed spirits, or of that portion of 
it assigned to the righteous dead. See 
article by the author on “The Righteous 
Dead between Death and the Resurrec- 
tion,’ Christian Review, April No., 1862. 

It may also be noted that Jonah came 
forth from the sea-monster to preach to 
the Ninevites; Jesus from the heart of 


the earth, to send forth the Gospel to ‘lem. 


* The queen of the south shall rise up in the judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it: 
for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth 
to hear * the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, >a 


21 Ki. 3. 9-12; 4. 
29-34; 10, 23, 24. 

bas..9. 6,)%st1. 1 
38; 1 Cor. 1,%; 
Col. 2. 38. 


every creature. Jonah prophesied a de- 
struction in forty days; Jerusalem was 


| destroyed after about forty years. 


41. Reference to Jonah leads Jesus to 
contrast that generation of religious 
formalists with Ninevites, whom they 
despised as heathen and Gentile sinners. 
Men, without the article; inhabitants 
of that proud and wicked city of Nine- 
veh, shall rise up at the judg- 
ment, in company with this generation, 
for trial at the bar of the Judge, and 
shall condemn it by their example, as it 
shall be remembered and there recount- 
ed. They will be witnesses to the un- 
reasonableness of the impenitence of 
this generation, and will condemn its 
wicked unbelief; for they repented at 
the preaching of Jonah, who only made 
them a transient visit, and performed no 
tmiracles; and behold, this generation 
reject a greater than Jonah, the 
preaching and Gospel of the Messiah, 
with the Messiah himself. See Jonah 3: 
5, 10. Jonah preached to the Ninevites 
about B.c. 840. Their city was finally 
destroyed about B.c. 606. 

42. The queen, etc. Rather, A queen 
of the south, referring more specially to 
her character, a heathen queen, a mere 
barbarian. The queen of Sheba, 1 Kings 
10:1. Sheba is supposed to be the south- 
ern part of the Arabian peninsula, Ara- 
bia Felix, which abounded in spices, 
gold, precious stones. It is called here 
the uttermost parts of the earth, 
the extremes or ends of the earth, a Greek 
and also a Hebrew phrase, denoting a 
great distance. See Jer. 6 : 20, where She- 
ba is called “a far country.”’ The Arabians 
call this queen Balkis. Josephus, how- 


| ever, represents her as a queen of Egypt 


and Ethiopia, with which modern Abys- 
sinian tradition agrees, the latter calling 
her Maqueda, and supposing her to have 
embraced the Jewish religion in Jerusa- 
She was more probably from Ara~ 


s 
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43 
44 


man is worse than the first. 


¢ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, 
dhe walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and 
findeth none. Then he saith, I will return into * my 
house from whence I came out ; 
come, ‘he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
5 Then goeth he, and taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell there: % and the last state of that 
Even so shall it be 


e Lk. 11. 24. 
4 Job. 1.7; 1 Pet. 


and when he is ,°,® 


81. 11,12; 1John 
2 19E 

&® Heb. 6. 48; 10. 
fe Jude 10- 
3. 


h ch. 21. 38-41; 23. 


also unto this " wicked generation. 29-36, 


bia Felix, which was bounded east by the 
Persian Gulf, south by the ocean between 
Africa and India, and west by the Red 
Sea. 


Sea, not far from the present Adan. 
Wisdom, cte. The contrast is between 
her treatment of Solomon’s wisdom, and 
their treatment of the Messiah and his 
wisdoin. 


man, but as a divine teacher, speaking 
as never man spake; yet they despised 
both him and his wisdom, which were 
greater than Solomon. Her example, 
and her presence at the judgment, will 
, condemn their blindness of mind and 
_ hardness of heart. 
~ 43, Jesus illustrates and foretells the 
final and fearful condition of this apos- 
tate race by a reference to a return of 
demoniacal possessions, which, doubt- 
less, sometimes occurred. When a de- 
mon goes out of a man voluntarily, or 
through supernatural influence, he passes 
through dry places, unwatered, de- 
sert places, such places being represent- 
ed as the abodes and haunts of evil spi- 
rits, Isa. 13; 21, 22; 34: 14; Rev. 18: 2. 
¢3o the later Jews thought, as appears 
yfrom the Apocrypha, Tobit 8 : 3; Ba- 
‘ruch 4: 35. The wanderings of de- 
moniacs through desert places (compare 
ch. 8 : 28) wouldstrengthen this opinion, 
and forms an argument that demons do 
really prefer scenes of barrenness, deso- 
lation, and woe. Seeking rest and 
findeth none. Restless and discon- 
tented, he wanders in misery, seeking in 
vain for repose. 

44. My house, my previous abode, 
the body and soul of the man I once 
possessed. And coming he finds it 
empty, swept, and garnished, or set 
iu order, that is, for his use, He finds 


Sheba was a tract of this country | 
near the southern extremity of the Red | 


She came and was filled with | 
admiration; they did not come to Jesus, 
but he came to them, not as a mere | 


| times worse. 


it empty of the Spirit and good in- 
fluences, swept and clean of all impres- 
sions and hinderances to his entrance, 
and set in order for his use and occu- 
pancy. 

45. Then, finding his abode in readi- 
ness, he goes forth in search of a strong | 
reinforcement, so that he may hold his 
house more securely and permanently. 
Seven. A round, full number. It may 
mean the definite number, seven ; or, as 
it is often used, it may refer to an inde- 
finite number, several. More wicked. 
Some evil spirits are more wicked than 
others. Worse than the first. This 
last state or condition is at least seven 
A relapse is generally 
worse than the first sickness. So, doubt- 
less, some of his hearers could refer to 
cases like the one here described, of a 
return of demons after real or apparent 
cure, by Jewish exorcists, with fearful 
aggravations, a hopeless, fatal issue. So 
moral,\spiritual relapses are more aggra- 

vated and fearful than the tirst stages of 
sin. 

So shall it be unto this genera= 
tion. This was true historically of the 
Jewish race, Their last state, after their 
rejection cf Christ, was far worse than 
their first, whatever we may regard that 
to have been. Their conduct, before 
their final destruction by the Romans, 
was like that of persons possessed with 
demons, and wrought up to the last de- 
gree of madness. The application is 
true, whether we refer to their first 
state: Ist. To the period before the 
Babylonish captivity, when the people 
were plagued with idolatry, but which 
was extinguished by that captivity. The 
emptying, sweeping, and setting in or- 
der may then aptly refer to Pharisaic 
hypocrisy and formalism, which paved 
the way for a worse idolatry of heart, 
and a more willful and aggravated un- 
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The mother and brethren of Jesus seek to speak with 


him. 


46 


47 speak with him. Then one said 
thy mother and thy brethren stan 
48 to speak with thee. 
unto him that told him, Who i 


WHILE he yet talked to the people, ‘ behold, his 
mother and J his brethren stood without, desiring to 


But he answered and said 


' Mk. 8.31-5; Lk. 
8. 19-21. 

J ch. 13.55; Mk. 6. 
Bie JOhae2: 12 eves 
3,53 AC. Ie 14s 
1 Cor. 9. 5; Gal. 
1. 19. 


unto him, Behold, 
d without, desiring 


S$ my mother? and 


faithfulness and opposition to God. Or, | 
2d. To the reformation of that genera- 
tion, under the preaching of John, when 
even Pharisees came to his baptism. 
The intervening period would be the 
ministry of Jesus, and the emptying, 
ete., the increasing hostility of the peo- 
ple, ending in their rejection of the Mes- 
siah. Or, 3d. To the very many cases 
of demoniacal possessions of that gene- 
ration. This supposes that these pos- | 
sessions were especially permitted, in 
order that Jesus might openly demon- 
strate his power over the kingdom of 
darkness; and that he so thoroughly 
manifested this power, that for the 
time being that generation was frecd 
from such possessions; but in their in- | 
creased wickedness in rejecting Jesus 
and the Gospel, they were permitted, as 
a people, to be possessed_and urged on, 


by demons to utter_and _irretrieyable | 
ruin. Or, fizally, to their first sins and 
departures from God, from which there 
may have been repeated reformations, | 
but ending in their final rejection of 
Christ and his Gospel, with irrecover- 
able ruin both in this world and the 
next. The last state of that generation 
was indeed worse than the first. Their 
course was downward and their end ter- 
rible, both in the exhibitors of their 
|depravity and in the severity of their 
punishment. 

3-50, HIS MOTHER AND BROTHERS 
seek to SPEAK With him. He improves 
the opportunity of showing WHO ARE, 
IN THE TRUEST AND HIGHEST SENSE, 
HIS MOTHER AND HIS BRETHREN, Mark 
8: 31-35; Luke 8: 19-21. 

46. While he was yet speaking 
to the people. To the multitudes. 
See Mark 3 : 31, He was probably speak- 
ing in the open air at or near Caper- 
naum. His brethren. The presump- 
tion is, that these were his brothers, the | 
children younger than himself, of Jo- 
seph and Mary, They must be so re-; 


garded, unless it be shown to the con- 
trary, or some valid objection established 
against such a view. Some have re- 
garded them as the children of Joseph 
by a former marriage. Others take the 
word brothers in the wider Oriental sense 
to mean uear relations, kinsmen, Gen. 
14:8. See further on ch. 13 : 55, 56. 
While Jesus was thus plainly preaching, 
they stood, were standing, without, 
desiring, seeking, to speak with him. 


| They could not ccme near him on ac- 


count of the multitude (Luke 8 : 19), 
which was so great and so eager to hear 
him that he and his disciples had not 
had time to eat bread, Mark 3:20. On 
account of this continuous teaching his 
relatives had experienced great anxiety, 
and had gone to lay bold of him, saying, 
He is beside himself, Mark 3:21. All 
this accomplished nothing. Now his 
mother and brothers, his nearest and 
dearest relatives, seck to get a hearing. 


| They not only feared that he might in- 


jure himself by overwork and fasting, 
but they also trembled at the dangers to 
which he was exposing himself by such 
plain admonitions. They, doubtless, 
wished to caution him, get him away 
from the multitude and the present ex- 
citement, and shield him from the as- 
sanlts or machinations of those whose 
enmity he had just embittered by his 
discourse. 

47. This verse should be omitted ac- 
cording to the highest critical authori- 
ties. It was probably inserted here from 
Mark 3 : 32; Luke 8: 20, on which see. 

48, Jesus improves the occasion to call 
attention to a higher and a spiritual re- 
lationship, and hence he asks, Who is 
my mother ? etc. It should be no- 
ticed that this was said, not to his mo- 
ther and brethren, but to the multitude, 
to him and to others who had just an- 
nounced the presence of his mother. 
See verse 47 and Mark 3 : 82. There 
was nothing contemptuous in this lan: 
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49 who are my brethren ? 


And he stretched forth 
his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold, 
50 my mcther and my brethren! 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 


kch. % 21; John 
15. 14; Ro. 8. 29; 
2 Cor. 5. 16; Gal. 
6. 15; Col. 3. 11; 
Heb. 2. 11-16. 


For * whosoever 


the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 


guage. Jesus did not despise human 
relationships, but only esteemed the spi- 
ritual the more. 

49. He then looked around on those 
who sat about him (Mark 3 : 38), and 
stretched forth his hand toward 
his disciples with an affectionate re- 
gard, and to point out those who were 
his followers, and especially his constant 
attendants, he says, Behold my mo= 
ther and my brethren, these are my 
nearest and dearest kindred, and their 
claims upon me are superior to that of 
any earthly friends. 

50. Jesus explains himself, and at the 
same time shows a reason for his asser- 
tion. Whosoever shall do the 
will, etc. They only are his true dis- 
ciples who do the will of his Father in 
heaven; and, by so doing, they show 
their spiritual relationship to his Father, 
and consequently to him. And _ this 
condition extends on into the future, 
whosoever shall do the will. Brother and 
sister may both be included in the plu- 
ral brethren, vers. 47, 48. And mo-= 
ther. A climax, the nearest relation- 
ship that any human being can hold to 
me. Even beyond my beloved and 
highly-favored mother, according to the 
flesh, is the nearness and dearness of 
that relationship which exists between 
me and my followers. Or we may view 
the enumeration here as a uniting and 
concentrating human relationships in 
one, to express and symbolize the high- 
er spiritual relation between Jesus and 
his disciples. Jesus does not introduce 
the word father, for he had no human 
father, and he never speaks of any but 
God as his Father. 

Jesus thus refused, or at least delay- 
ed, speaking to his mother and brothers. 
It was thus a silent reproof to them; 
and the whole forms a decisive argu- 
ment against that popish superstition 
which makes Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
an object of worship. Compare ch. 2 : 
11; Luke 2: 49; John 2: 4, 


REMARKS. 


1. The followers of Christ may be 
called to suffer hunger and want, to- 


gether with the reproaches and fault- 
findings of their enemies. Let them 
commit their cases to Jesus, who will 
defend their cause, vers. 1-8; ch. 9: 
1-17. 

2. They who are most destitute of | 


true godliness are often the most tena- 
fous of thé forms of the law and of 


traditions, ver. 2; ch. 23: 28, 24; 2 
Tim. 3: 5. 

3. We must not sacrifice the spirit to 
the letter, inward piety to external 
forms; and especially must we beware 
of uncommanded observances, ver. 2; 
igs abs 1 

4, Jesus has taught us the right use of 
the Sabbath, that it is in harmony with 
the fourth commandment to do deeds of 
necessity and mercy, and to perform all 
the labor that public and private wor- 
ship require, vers. 4-12. 

5. Religious services are an essential 
part of Sabbath observance, ver. 5; Lev. 
19): 30); 26: 2) ‘ 

6. The Sabbath was made for man, 
given him at creation, when in a state 
of innocence (Gen. 2 : 3), continued as 
a merciful provision in his fallen state 
(Gen. 8: 10-12; Ex. 16: 28-26; Job1: 
6; 2:1), confirmed under the law (Ex. 
20: 8), and bequeathed by the Lord of 
the Sabbath himself at his resurrection, 
in its greatest and highest glory, as the 
Christian Sabbath or Lord’s Day under 
the Gospel, ver. 8; John 20: 1, 19, 26; 
Acts 20: 7; 1 Cor. 16: 2; Rev. 1: 10. 

7. “Christ is Lord of, being himself 
the personal Sabbath or rest; all that 
leads to him and is done in him is Sab- 
bath observance; all that leads from him 
e Hulme ihe tance eS Vers. 

8. “Our whole life should be a Sabbath 
devoted to the Lord, a type of the eter- 
nal Sabbath in the world to come.”— 
Lisco. Vers. 3-12; Heb. 4: 9. 

9. Men often condemn in_ others 
things like to what they do themselves ; 
and especially do the wicked, in their 
fault-finding with Christians, often con- 
ea their own deeds, vers. 5, 11; Rom. 


we . 
10, How many care more for their 
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cattle, and the preservation of their pro- 
perty, than they do for the spiritual and 
temporal good of their fellow-men, 
vers. 10, 11; ch. 8: 34. 

1i. The greater the success of the 
Gospel, and the clearer the evidences of 
its divine origin, the greater will be the 
opposition of its enemies, vers. 14, 24; 
enna 16- 7 J0bn 9: 2165 10% Si 11; 
47-50. 

12. The Christian is to be prudent as 
well as boid and courageous, He is not 


to expose his life néédlessly, but should | 


withdraw himself from danger when he 
can do so without injury to Christ and 
his cause, ver. 15; Luke 4:30; John 7: 
1 HO SOse < 5A: 

13. When the Christian withdraws 
himself from danger, he must not from 
usefulness. His withdrawal may result 
in doing greater good to others, ver. 15; 
Mark 3: 7-11; John 10: 40,41; Rom. 
12: 21. . 

14. The Christian in his life and in 
doing good should be like Jesus, active 


and persevering, earnest and affection- | 


ate, meek and lowly, kind, compassion- 
ate, and condescending, vers. 18-20; 
Phil. 2: 5. 

15. A love of strife _is inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christ, ver. 19; 1 Pet. 
2: 23; Rom. 8: 9; Gal. 5: 19-23; 2 
Tim. 2: 24, 25. 


16. Christ will not extinguish the | 
smallest beginning of spiritual life, but | 


will nourish it and carry on the good 
work unto completeness, ver. 20; Phil. 
PG: 

17. The feeblest and the most lowly 
may come to Jesus, ver. 20; ch. 11: 28-30. 

18. Christ is kind and gentle to the 
penitent ; sympathizing and compassion- 
ate to the tried and afflicted, ver. 20 ; 
Heb. 4: 15, 16. 

19. Christ will carry on the great de- 
signs of redemption to the complete 
discomfiture of his foes, and to the sal- 
yation of ali them that trust in him, 
vers, 18-21; Isa. 45 : 13, 19, 20; Rev. 
14: 6-13; 21: 244. 

20. Infidels and opposers of Christ 
will ascribe his works and the success 


of his Gospel to any other cause rather | 


than the true one, ver. 24. 

21. Ascribing the work of God to the 
devil is peculiarly offensive to God and 
dangerous to men, vers. 24-31. 

22. Men should be careful of their 
treatment of the Spirit, for he only 
brings the kingdom of God to our 
hearts, ver, 28, 


| 28. There are two opposing kingdoms 
in this world, of Christ and of the De- 
| vil, vers. 26-28. 

| 24. Jesus, who east out demons, wili 
| at last cast out the devil and his angels, 
| vers. 22, 29: Rev, 20:1-3- | 

25. There can be no neutrals in these 
| kingdoms. We must be either for Christ 
or against him, ver. 30; ch. 6: 24. 

__ 26. Christians should seek unity in 

faith, practice, and in the promulgation 
of the truth. Let them learn a lesson 
from the kingdom of darkness, which 
will not divide against itself, so as to de- 
stroy itself, ver. 26; John 17: 17, 20-23. 

27. Men should especially beware of 
all blasphemy, since even the lowest 
tends to the highest, which can never 
be forgiven, vers. 31, 32. 

28. They who have blasphemed against 
the Holy Spirit are entirely forsaken by 
| the Spirit, ver. 32. 

29. The Holy Spirit is a personality, 
and in the highest and fullest sense God, 
since blasphemy against him is the most 
heinous sin, ver. 32. 

30. There can be no probation after 
death ; the final state of every man is 
| determined in the present life, ver. 32; 
Kecle. 11:3; Luke 16: 26; John 9: 4; 
(Galo: 7s" Heb: O27) 

31. The nature and hearts of men are 
| depraved, not merely their acts, ver, 33; 
Jer 1739= Rom, 3) 2 9-20: 

32. Our chief concern should be with 
_our hearts, not merely with our acts. 
"vers. o0-0D. 

33. We do not inherit the Spirit of 
| God by natural descent. A change of 
| heart is necessary to doing the will of 

God, ver. 34; John 3: 5; 8: 44. 

34. By our fruits are we known in 
| this life, and by them, without any pos- 
sibility of mistake, shall we be known 
jand judged at the last great day, vers. 
| 38, 36, 37; Luke 19: 22; Eccle. 12: 14; 
‘Rom. 2: 16; Jude 15, 

35. Many profess unbelief from want 
lof evidence, and others are seeking 
| greater evidence, when that which God 
‘has given them is all sufficient, ver. 38; 
1 Cor. 1 : 22, 

36. A certain preparation of heart is 
| necessary to a right perception of the 
evidences of Christ and Gospel, ver. 39; 
lech, 13 : 14-16; Luke 24 : 25, 45; 1 Cor. 
Mal seks 

37. Wicked men often think there are 
no evidences’ to Gospel truth, because 
they are too blind to see them, ver. 39. 

88. The resurrection of Christ was the 
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Seven parables illustrating the mysteries of the king- 


dom of God. 
THE same day went Jesus out of the house, 
And great multitudes 
were gathered together unto him; so that ™he 
went into a ship, and sat ; and the whole multitude 


XII. e 
2 and sat by the sea side. 


stood on the shore. 


greatest of his miracles, and the crown- 
ing evidence of his divine mission, ver. 
40; 1 Cor. 15: 12-18. 

39. “Many from the remotest regions 
of the earth, who, by some faint report 
of the Gospel, have been led to inquire 
after Christ and his salvation, will rise 
up against unbelievers of this age and 
nation.”,-—Scort. Vers. 41, 42; ch. 8: 
eles é 

_ 40. Resisting the influences of the Spi- 
rit and the impressions of truth, oppos- 
ing the Gospel and its evidences, or 
tending to a mere outward reformation 
to a neglect of an inward change, will 
tend to greater hardness of heart and 
blindness of mind, and will put the soul 
more and more into the power of the 
Devil, vers. 43-45; ch. 23: 15; 2 Pet. 2: 
2h e223 2 Lim 3: 13: 

41. Love for our nearest friends must 
not stand in the way of duty, vér. 48; 
ch. LOGESi: 

42. How great the love of Jesus for 
his disciples! The very weakest share 
an affection beyond any earthly love, 
vers. 46-50; Isa. 49 : 15. 

43. How great, too, the honor of be- 
ing a disciple of Jesus! ver. 49; Rom. 
co) ph ie 

44. “A)) obedient disciples are near akin 
to Jesus Christ. They wear his name, 
bear his image, have his nature, are of 
his family.’—Matruew Henry. Ver. 


45. If we would enjoy this love and 
this honor, we must do the will of our 
Heavenly Father, ver. 50; ch. 7 : 21; 
John 15; 14. 


N/ f 
& 

1-52. SEVEN PARABLES CONCERNING 
THE KINGDOM OF Gop; the first four 
spoken to the multitude by the sea-side, 
and the last three to the disciples in the 
house. As in chapters eight and nine 
we have specimens of the miracles of 
Jesus, so here we have samples of his 
parables, The former were selected 


CHAPTER XIII. 


from a large number without regard to 
chronological order, the latter were all 
spoken on the same day. The Sermon 
onthe Mount presents a specimen of our 
Savior’s direct, plain, and early teaching, 
when he spake without parables, or 
mainly so; this chapter exhibits not 
only a specimen but also the beginning 
of his parabolic teaching (vers. 10, 54), 
after the malice of the Pharisees had 
been considerably aroused and developed 
into determined opposition, and it had 
begun to take shape and to manifest it- 
self in organized action. The seven 
parables here given illustrate the king- 
dom of God in its inner life and outer 
manifestations from the first sowing of 
Gospel seed to its final consummation. 

1,2. JESUS GOES TO THE SEA-SIDE, 
Mark 4: 1, 2. 

1. The same day. On that day, 
when the circumstances, related in the 
latter part of chapter twelve, occurred. 
It was on the day that the Pharisees 
charged him with casting out demons 
through Beelzebul, the prince of de- 
mons, and also demanded a sign from 
heayen, that Jesus changed his mode of 
teaching. Out of the house. Proba- 
bly out of the house where he resided at 
Capernaum, which is styled “his own 
city,’ ch. 9:1. Sat by the seasside. 
On the shore of the sea of Galilee. Sit- 
ting was the usual posture for teaching, 
ch. 5:1. Here, indeed, according to 
Mark, he began to teach, Mark 4: 1. 

2. Great multitudes, crowds, mass- 
es of people, seeing him in a posture of 
teaching, gather unto him, so that he 
found it convenient to enter into a 
ship, the small vessel or fishing boat 
that was usually there for transporting 
passengers, or perhaps one that was usu- 
ally used by Jesus and his disciples, ch. 
8: 23; 9:1; Mark 3:9; 4; 36; Luke 
5:3. Theshore. The beach, a low, 
flat shore, where all the multitude 
could stand while listening to Jesus. 
RR beach runs along the edge of the 
ake, 
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3 
bles, saying, Behold, a sower 


And he spake many things unto them in para-" 


went forth to sow. 


3-9. THE sOWER. The various recep- 


tions that men give to the word of God. | 


The causes and consequences, Mark 4: 
2-9: Luke 8: 4:8. 

3. He spake many things—in 
parabies, of which those chat follow 
are specimens. It was not the design 


of the Spirit that the Evangelists should | 


give a complete history of either the 
acts or discourses of Jesus. 
we must believe, was divinely directed 
in selecting from the parables of that 


day those which would be of permanent | 


value and of general interest. 

Parable is derived from the Greek noun 
thus translated, which comes from a verb 
meaning to throw besde, to compare. 


Hence a parable in the most general | 
sense is a placing beside or together, a com- | 


paring, and may apply to any illustration 
from analogy, a comparison, similitude, 
allegory, figurative or poetical discourse, 
dark saying, or proverb, Num. 23 : 7; 
Job 27:1; Ps. 49:4; 78:2; Matt. 13: 
35. In Luke 4: 23 it is properly trans- 
lated proverb. Ina more restricted sense 
the word denotes an illustration of mo- 
ral and religious truth drawn from 
events which take place among man- 
kind. The narrative, or discourse, may 
be fictitious; but it must be within the 
limits of probability, else it becomes a 
fatle. Teaching by parables was com- 
mon in the east, especially among the 
Jews, 2 Sam. 12: 1-14; Isa. 5 : 1-5; 
Ezek. 19 : 1-9. 

THE PARABLES OF Curist were of the 
more restricted kind, and deserve spe- 
cial notice. First, they were not, fables. 
Fables illustrate human character and 
conduct; the parables of Christ  illus- 
trate moral] and spiritual truths. 
are founded on the supposed words and 
acts of brutes or inanimate things; the 
parables of Christ were all founded on 
common and familiar incidents in na- 
ture and human experience, and all 
drawn, with one exception, from the 
present world. None of them was even 
necessarily fictitious. Jesus, with his 
omniscience, had no need to resort to fic- 
tion, when all events connected with 
the present and future world were 
known to him. What need of fiction 
when facts were at his hand? Compare 
the fables of Jotham (Judges 9; 8-15) 

1 


Matthew, | 


Fables | 


and Joash (2 Kings 14: 9) with any of 
the parables of Christ. Second, they 
were not proverbs. Proverbs are brief, 
sententious sayings, often enigmatical, 
commonly including or implying some 
simile or comparison, but sometimes 
| merely stating in a pithy manner the re- 
sult of human experience and observa- 
tion. The parables of Christ were more 
extended, illustrating truth neither ob- 
| securely nor briefly, but plainly and in de- 
| tail. In general, it may be said that 
parables are expanded proverbs, and 
/many proverbs are concentrated para- 
bles. Christ could have reduced each 
of his parables to a proverb and ex- 
panded some of his proverbs to parables. 
Compare the proverbs, “ Physician, heal 
| thyself”? (Luke 4 ; 23), “A prophet is 
/ not without honor, save in his own 
| country and in his own house”’ (ch. 
13 : 57), with the parable of the Wick- 
ed Husbandmen, ch. 21: 33-44. Yet 
| many a proverb expanded would be a 
| fable or an allegory. Third, neither 
| were they Allegories. Dr. Trench has 
| wel] remarked that “the parable differs 
from the allegory in form rather than 
/in essence.’ The allegory bears to 
| the parable a relation similar to that - 
| Which the metaphor bears to the simile 
| or comparison. Thus “that man is a 
' fox,’ is a metaphor; but ‘that man 
is like a fox,”’ is a simile, or comparison. 
| So “J am the true vine, etc.’’ (John 15: 
| 1-8) is an allegory; but “the kingdom 
of heaven is like to a grain of mus- 
tard seed,” etc., is a parable. In the 
| parable one thing is compared with 
| another; the thing representing and the 
| thing represented are kept separate, and 
stand side by side; but in the allegory 
| the two are united and mingled together, 
‘and the former is really invested with 
| the attributes and powers of the latter. 
' Thus, the allegory is self-interpreting; 
at least the interpretation is contained 
within itself. Bunyan’s imaginary Chris- 
| tian is invested with the attributes and 
| powers of the real one, and thus the 
| signification is mingled with the ficti- 
| tious narrative. Butthe parable, strictly 
"speaking, contains in itself only the 
| types, which illustrate something with- 
| out and running parallel with them. 
Thus, in the parables of Christ, the 
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4 And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, 
5 and the fowls came and devoured them up. Some 


fell upon "stony places, where they had not much 
earth: and forthwith they sprung up, because they 
6 had no deepness of earth: and when the sun was up, 


= Ezek. 11.19; 36. 


26. 
° Jam. 1.11; Rey. 
R16; 


they were °scorched; and because they had no 


7 root, they withered away. 


And some fell among 


thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and choked 


8 them. 


But other fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some ? an hundredfold, some 


P Ge. 26, 12. 


various facts in human observation 
and experience are made to illustrate 
and typify great moral and spiritual 
facts and truths, which are always 
kept separate, and yet are always paral- 
lel. The latter are compared with the 
former. Compare the allegories of 
Christ in John 10 : 1-16; 15: 1-8 with 
his parables in this chapter; or the para- 
ble in Isa. 5 : 1-7 with the allegory in 
Ps. 80 : 8-16. 

The parables of Christ were thus the 
illustrations of spiritual things by an 
analogy of facts and incidents in every- 
day life and human experience. Their 
design (vers. 10-16) and the right mode 
of expounding them (vers. 18-23) will 
appear as we proceed. 

Behold, a sower. 
the sower, representing the whole class 
of sowers. His hearers had often be- 
held the sower going forth to sow. 
Possibly one was near them in a neigh- 
boring field, to whom Jesus directed 


Rather, Behold, 


their attention, and thus made his para- | 


ble the more striking and impressive. 

4. By the wayside. “The ordinary 
roads or paths in the east lead often 
along the edge of the fields, which are 
uninclosed. ... Hence, as the sower 
scatters his seed, some of it is liable to 
fall beyond the plowed portion, on the 
hard, beaten ground which forms the 
wayside.”’—Dr. HAcKErr’s Tlustrations 
of Scripture, page 176. Fowls. The 
birds, such as the lark and the sparrow. 

do. Stony places. Rocky places: 
not where stones were numerous, for 


the soil might be rich and deep; but | 


where a thin soil slightly covered a rocky 
surface. It would be, therefore, soon 
warmed and soon parched. The seed 
would spring up quickly, and there being 
no chance for the plant to root down- 


ward, its whole vitality would tend up- 
ward. 


— 


6. Sun was up. The hot oriental 
sun soon scorched them with its beams, 
evaporating their vital juices, and having 
no root, they withered away for want of 
needful moisture, Luke 8: 6. 

7. Among thorns. Rather, upon 
thorns, upon soil wnere the roots of 
thorns yet remained, not having been 
carefully extirpated. These came up 
and choked, strangled, stifled the grain 
by pressing upon it, overtopping it, 
shading it, and exhausting the soil, and 
thus “it yielded no fruit,’’ Mark 4 : 7. 
“Every one who has been in Palestine 
must have been struck with the number 
of thorny shrubs and plants that abound 
there. ‘he traveler finds them in his 
path, go where he may. Many of them 
are small, but some grow as high as a 
man’s head.’”’—Hackeri’s Scripture Ll- 
lustrations, p. 134. 

8. Into good ground. Rather, upon 


| good ground, upon rich, deep soil; nei- 


ther hard and beaten, nor rocky, nor in- 
fested with thorns, but well prevared 


| for receiving the seed. A hundrede 
| fold. 


An abundant harvest. Thus 
Isaac, when sojourning in the land of 
the Philistines, is said to have sowed 


| and “received in the same year a hun- 


dred-fold,”” Gen. 26 : 12. Herodotus 
mentions two hundred-fold as a common 
return in the plain of Babylon, and 
sometimes three. Large portions of 
Palestine were anciently very fertile in 
grain, as they might now be under nro- 
per cultivation. “It has been judeed 
that a sinele plain, that of Esdraelon, 
between the hills of Samaria on the 
south, and the last ridges of Lebanon on 
the north, wonld yield grain enough, if 
properly enltivated, to supnort the en- 
tire ponulation at present within the an- 


| cient limits of the Holy Land.’—Dr. 


H ACKETT’S Serintural Rlustrations, p. 150, 
‘The parable about sowing has here its 
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sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 
hear, let him hear. 


2 Who hath ears to 


ach. 11. 15. 


10 And the disciples came, and said unto him, Why * ch, 11, 25, 26; 16. 
11 speakest thou unto them in parables? He an- [U3 PS 2. 14; 
swered and said unto them, Because "it is given John 2. 27.’ 


unto you to know the * mysteries of the kingdom of 
heayen, but to them it is not given. 
ever hath to him shall be given, and he shall have 


12 


*1 Cor. 2.7; Eph. 
1 9ne COM 1a eu. 


'For whoso-  9v, 
tM. 4, 25. 


illustration, eyen in its 
details. Behold a sower went orth 
to sow. There is anice and close ad- 


herence to actual life in this form of ex- | 


pression. The expression implies that 
the sower, in the days of our Savior, 
lived in a hamlet, or village, as all these 
farmers now do; that he did not sow 
near his own house, or in a garden 
fenced and walled, for such a field does 
not furnish all the basis of the parable. 
There are neither roads, nor thorns, nor 
stony places in such lots. He must go 
forth into the open country, as these 
have done, where there are no fences; 
where the path passes through the cul- 
tivated land; where thorns grow in 
clumps all around; where the rocks 
peep out in places through the scanty 
soil; and where also, bard by, are 
patches extremely fertile. Now here 
we haye the whole four within a dozen 
rods of us. Our horses are actually 
trampling down the seeds which have 
fallen by this wayside, and larks and 
sparrows are busy in picking them up. 
That man, with his mattock, is digging 
about places where the rock is too near 
the surface for the plow, and much that 
is sown there will wither away. And 
not a few seeds have fallen among this 
bellan, and will be effectuaily choked by 
this most tanvled of thorn bushes. But 
a large portion falls into really good 
ground, and four months hence will ex- 
hibit every variety of crop, up to the 
richest and heaviest that ever rejoices 
the heart even of an American farmer.” 
—Txomson, The Land and the Book, vol. 
Laps Ld: 

9. A call to candid and solemn atten- 
tion. He that can hear.let him attend 
seriously, and understand the imnortant 
and solemn truths taught by this para- 
ble. 

10-17. Jesus, in reply to his disciples, 
gives THE REASON FOR TEACHING IN 
Hep ae Mark 4 : 10-12; Luke 8, 9, 


a | 
most minute 


| 
| 


| rables 2 


10. The disciples. Not only the 
twelve, but also those who believed on 
him as the Messiah, and attended on his 
instructions. Mark says, “They that 
were about him with the twelve asked 
him,” Why speakest thou—in pa- 
The question implies that 
this was the first time that Jesus taught 
the multitude by parables. Before this 
he had addressed them in plain address- 
es, intermingled with occasional simili- 
tudes, as in the Sermon on the Mount. 
But now “without a parable spake he 
not unto them,”’ ver. 34. 

11. Jesus answers that he speaks in 
parables in order that the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven may be vyailed 
to the careless and ill-designing, but 
illustrated to his believing followers. 
Because it is given unto you. 
lather, Zo you it is given. By the sove- 
reign will and good pleasure of God. 
Compare ver. 15, and the language in 
ch-10 als John 3) 27-19) hie Lo 
you is emphatic, and in contrast to 
them. To them, the hardened and evil- 
designing multitude, it was not given 
to know the mysteries of the Gospel and 
of Messiah’s kingdom. To most it 
was never afterward given; some of 
them may have become followers of 
Jesus after the descent of the Spirit. 
Mysteries. Truths concerning the 
kingdom of Christ hitherto hidden, but 
now being revealed. See Rom. 16: 2, 
26; 1 Cor. 2: 7, 8; 1 Tim. 3:16; Eph, 
1:9,10. On kingdom of heaven, see on 
ch, 3: 2. Even what prophets had fore- 


‘told was a mystery to the hard-hearted 


and worldly-minded multitude, 1 Cor. 
2:14. ’ 

12. Jesus gives the principle on which 
the knowledge of the great and deep 
truths of the gospel dispensation is 
given or withheld. To him that 
hath. He who hears and understands ; 
he who, having a teachable spirit, bas 
already some knowledge of. the Gospel 
and of Christ, and desires for more, 
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more abundance: but whosoever hath not, " from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath. There- 
fore speak I to them in parables: because they see- 
ing see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do 
e And in them is fulfilled the 

prophecy of Esaias, which saith, ¥ ‘ By hearing ye 

shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing 
15 ye shall see, and shall not perceive: for ¥ this peo- 


13 


14 they understand. 


ple’s heart is waxed gross, and 


uTs, 5. 4-7; Rev. 


Cc. 28. 
Qt: Rows ssc 
Cor. 8. 14, 15. 
w Den. 32. 15; Ps. 
95. 8. 
xHeb. 5. 11; 2 
Thess. 2. 10, 11. 


their ears * are dull 


This implies an experimental knowledge | 
and a love for Christ. Shall be given. | 
He shall have more knowledge. He} 
shall have the means and facilities for 
the attainment and illustration of these 
truths, which he will gladly improve, and | 
thus shall he have abundance. The 
main design of parables was doubtless 
to illustrate gospel truths to the humble 
and sincere followers of Jesus. But 
there was another design, which is im- 
mediately given. Whosoever hath 
not. He who has nota teachable spi- 
rit, and henee makes no use of the 
means and facilities he already has, nei- 
ther loves Jesus nor desires to know 
his truth. Hence he has no experimen- 
tal knowledge of Christ. Even what 
he has. The light, the means, and the 
knowledge which have been proffered 
him shall be withheld. Even that he 
“seemeth to haye’’? (Luke 8 : 18), his 
mere speculative views and notions, shall 
become more confused and darkened. 
He who uses and improves the light he 
has shall obtain more light; but he who 
neglects to do it shall lose it altogether, 
and be condemned as an unprofitable 
servant, ch. 25 : 29, 30. “It is curiously 
true of any parable that to him that hath, 
namely, the key, to him shall be given, 
namely, the meaning. And the whole 
Gospel is a parable to him whose heart 
has not the key.’ —WHEDON. 

13. The principle just laid down is, in 
this verse, applied to the multitude, 
“Therefore speak I to them in para- 


bles.’? In verse 16 it is applied to the | 
disciples. Because they seeing, | 
see not. They have faculties and op- | 


portunities, but they do not-rightly use 
them. They do not perceive and under- 


speaks to them in parables, because 
they are such, in order that the truths 
which they spurned and neglected might 
be hid from them. They are leftto their 
own blindness and hardness of heart; 
in other words, to the consequences of 
their sins, which are the source of their 
blindness, prejudice, and ignorance. 

14. Jesus aflirms that in them is 
strikingly fulfilled a prophecy found in 
Isa.6: 9, 10. In them is fulfilled. 
A strong expression in the original: Js 
being completely fulfilled. This was a 
typical prophecy (see on ch. 1: 22), ap- 

lying first to the Jewish people of 

saiah’s time, but more fully to the 
Jews in our Savior’s time and under the 
Gospel dispensation. That hardness of 
heart, exhibited under the preaching of 
Isaiah, was but a type of that greater 
hardness of heart which would be shown 
by the unbelieving Jewish people in the 
rejection of Christ and his Gospel. Re- 
ference to the fulfillment of this pro- 
phecy, which was, and indeed is still, 
so complete under the Gospel, is also 
made in John 12: 40; Acts 28: 26, 27; 
Rom. 11: 8. The language in these 
passages are “varied, so as to give pro- 
minence in some of them to that willful 
blindness which is a crime, and in others 
to that judicial blindness which is its pun- 
ishment.’’—Annotated Paragraph Bible. 

By hearing. With the hearing, with 
the sense of hearing, ye shall hear the 
words distinctly and clearly, but ye 
shall not understand their true meaning; 
and seeing, ye shall see clearly and dis- 
tinctly their external form, but shall not 
pereeiye their hidden truths and their 
spiritual meaning. This spiritual deaf- 
ness and blindness are sent upon them 


stand the truths of the Gospel. Though\_on account, of sin. 


they have moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, yet they are spiritually blind and 
deaf. They are thus of that class refer- 
red to in the latter part of the twelfth 
yerse, They have not, Jesus therefore 


15. The spiritual condition of the peo- 
ple further indicated prophetically. The 
quotation is in the language of the Sep- 
tuagint version, being a slight variation, 
with the same essential meaning, of the 
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of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; lest at 
any time they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and should understand with their ¥2 Cor. 3. 16; 1 


heart, ¥ and should be converted, and { should heal 


16 
17 


them.’ 7 But blessed are your 
and your ears, for they hear. 


you, * That many prophets and 


desired to see those things which ye see, and haye 


Hebrew words of Isaiah. For. The 
reason of this fearful and fatal spiritual 
insensibility and blindness is about to be 
given. Waxed gross. Literally, be- 
come fat ; a tigure of great spiritual in- 
sensibility. Dull of hearing. Have 
heard heavily, with difficulty; spiritually 


dull. Theireyes have they closed, | 


so as not tosee. All these things have 
been voluntary on their part, and haye 
all inereased by their voluntary exer¢ise. 
Lest at any time. Lest, perchance, 
they see, ete. It was, indeed, their own 
yoluntary purpose not to see, hear, un- 
derstand, turn, and be saved; but it was 
God’s purpose, also. on account of their 
wickedness and hardness of heart. 
Should be converted, and Ishouid 
heal them. Rather, And turn, and I 
shall heal ther, In all this God did not 
take away their freedom. He was 
ready to heal them if they did but turn, 
which, however, they would not, and 
indeed could not do; for they were 
morally unable, because they were un- 
willing. Their moral inability was the 
result of their moral unwillingness, 
John 5: 40. Healed of their spiritual 
malady, or, according to Mark (4: 12), 
their sins forgiven. ence, one of the 
reasons why our Savior spoke in para- 
bles was, that the truths of the Gospel 
might be yailed to those in whose spi- 
ritual condition the prophecy of Isaiah 
was so entirely fultilled, and who were 
given over on account of their sins to 
hardness of heart and final destruction, 


SUN ET Ss 


16. In contrast to the spiritual blind- 
ness and insensibility of the unbelieving 
multitude, he congratulates his disciples 
on their spiritual perception. They 
were among the class who have and 
shall receive, and have abundance, ver. 
12. Blessed. Happy. Seeon 5: 3. 
Happy your eyes, for they see and per- 
ceive; and your cars, for they hear and 
apprehend the spiritual and glorious 
truths that are reyealed by me, The 


For verily I say unto 


Thess. 1. 9. 
‘ 2 Lk. 10. 28, 24. 
eyes, for they see: 


a Eph. 8. 5; Heb. 
fH a ie Bs Sat 
10-12. 


righteous men have 


_ disciples were indeed happy in contrast to 
| the blinded scribes and Pharisees around 
| them, who both hated and rejected the 
truth. These humble followers of Jesus, 
| having teachable spirits, had reecived 
| from him lessons of heavenly wisdom. 
And now, while parables only seryed to 
darken the minds of the haughty and 
| self-righteous multitude, they cast new 
light into the minds of these truth-loy- 
| ing and truth-seeking disciples. They 
| were like the pillar of the cloud and fire, 
which was darkness to the Egyptians 
but light to Israel, Ex. 14: 20. 

17. They were also happy in compari- 
son to prophets and righteous men of 
old. Many prophets and right- 
eous men, many of the most emi- 
nently pious men of the old dispensa- 
tion, have desired to see those 
things which ye see, what ye are 
beholding, 1 Pet. 1: 10; Job19: 28, 24; 
2 Sam. 23 : 5; Isa.-52:'7; and chs. 53 
and 54. And have not seen them. 
Did not sce them. They saw them not 
with their bodily eyes, and saw them 
but very dimly with the eyes of their 
soul. And to hear those things, 
ete. And to hear what ye hear (1 Jobn 
1:1), and heard not. They desired to 
hear Christ and the glorious things re- 
vealed by him. Such language as this 
could well be repeated by our Savior at 
another time, Luke 10 : 23, 24. 

18-23. INTERPRETATION OF THE Pa- 
RABLE OF THE SOWER. This is indeed a 
| model interpretation, Mark4 : 13. From 
this, and that of the Tares of the Field 
(vers. 36-43), we may learn how to inter- 
pret other parables. ‘It becomes us, 
therefore, in the two authoritative expo- 
sitions here recorded for our learning, to 
observe not only what our Savior does, 
but what he leaves undone, the neglect 
of which has Jed to the excesses and ab- 
surdities of ultra-allegorical interpreta- 
tion.’—J. A. ALEXANDER. Mark 4: 
13-20; Luke 8: 11-15. 

18, It appears, from a comparison of 


-gives if no proper attention. 
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not seen them; and to hear those things which ye 


oMk. 4. 14; LE. & 


18 hear, and have not heard them. » Hear ye therefore 44, 
19 the parable of the sower. When any one heareth De " 


the word °of the kingdom, and understandeth 7 
not, then cometh “the wicked one, and ¢catcheth 
away that which was sown in his heart. 
which received seed by the way side. : 
received the seed into stony places, the same is he 
that heareth the word, and anon ‘ with joy receiveth 
it; yet hath he not root in himself, but * dureth 
for a while: » for when tribulation or persecution 


©2 Cor. 4.4; Jam 


1, 23, 24. 7 
eae Nee EE ec 9 Ze, 
This is he 33. 31,82: Johx 
But he that 5, 35. 
£ Hos. 6.4; Gal. 5. 
%; Heb. 10. 35- 
39. 
hMk. 8. 34-36 
Gal. 6. 12 


Mark 4: 10 and Luke 8: 9, that the dis- 
ciples not only asked Jesus why he 
taught in parables, but also the meaning 
of this parable. The answer of the for- 
mer question we have just considered ; 
we now would attend to the latter. 
Hear ye. You who are of the class 
for whom parables are designed for the 
revealing and the illustration of truth, 
you who are so highly favored above the 
unbelieving multitude, and even above 
the most eminent saints of the past, 
hear and understand what the parable of 
the sower teaches. The sower repre- 
sents the Son of Man (ver. 37), also his 
ministers and servants, ch. 20 : 45; 2 
Cor. 5 : 20. 

This parable divides the hearers of the 
Gospel into four classes: the thought- 
less, the superficial and fickle, the world- 
ly, and the truly pious. 

19. Heareth the word of the 
kingdom. The truths of the Gospel. 
Luke (8 : 11) says, “The seed is the 
word of God.” Seel Pet. 1: 23. Une 
derstandeth it not. He does not 
apprehend its spiritual meaning, and 
These 
words represent the character of the 
wayside hearer as without spiritual un- 
derstanding, thoughtless, careless, and 
stupid, Proy. 24: 30-34, "The wicked 
one. Rather, the evil one. Mark says, 
“Satan; ’? Luke, “ Devil.’ Catcheth 
away, like the birds picking up the 
grain. Satan not only does this himself, 
but also through evil thoughts, desires, 
and lusts, and, indeed, by any thing 
which will attract the attention from the 
truths of the Gospel. This is he that 
received. This is he that was sown; or, 
This was that sown, ete. “The mean- 
ing is, This is the one whose ease is re- 
presented by seed sown by the way- 
side.”’—Conant. The fate of the seed 


is inseparable from the fate of the man; 
it can, therefore, truthfully represent the 
man. 

20. He that receiveth seed in 
stony places, etc. ‘The one sown on 
rocky places, etc. The seed in each of 
the four classes is made to represent the 
individual. This is the one whose case 
is represented by the seed sown on 
rocky places. The same is he that 
heareth. This is he that heareth, an 


Pome 


| emphatic expression, denoting more than 


the careless and indifferent hearing of 
the wayside. The same expression is 
also used in the original of the thorny 

round and good ground hearers, vers. 
21, 25. This one hears, indeed, but su- 
perficially. His emotions are easily 
aroused, but his heart beneath is hard 
and unaffected. There is no deep con- 
viction of sin; no brokenness and con- 
trition of spirit. He does not count the 
cost (Luke 14 : 25-33), but hearing the 
glad tidings, and thinking upon the 
pleasures and gains of salvation, anon, 
immediately, receives the word with 


joy. 

21. Yet hath not root in him- 
self. This characterizes the individual 
as superficial, rootless. He is wanting 
in the principles of true religion, hu- 
mility, love, repentance, and faith. He 
is not “rooted and grounded in love”’ 
(Eph. 3: 17), nor “rooted and built up”’ 
in Christ (Col. 2: 7). He is destitute of 
that hidden life, that which “is hid with 
Christ in God,’ Col. 3: 8. He there- 
fore but dureth for a while, is only 
for a season, or temporary. e is su- 
perficial and fickle. As a disciple he is 
only a creature of excitement, carried 
away by the novelties, the pleasures, or 
the sentimental excitements of religion, 
and hence, as the excitement subsides, 
he himself changes and tums back. 
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fended. 


ariseth because of the word, by and by ‘he is of- ‘ch. 11.6; 2 Tim. 

} He also that received seed * among the er 23: Mk 
thorns is he that heareth the word; and! the care | 23; Lk. 18. 
of this world, and ™ the deceitfulness of riches, choke 
the word, and he becometh unfruitful. 
that received seed into the good ground is he that 
heareth the word, "and understandeth it ; which 


10. 23; Lk. 18. 
420m Lime 6. 
9; 2 Tim. 4. 10. 
k Jer, 4. 3. . 
1 Lk. 10. 40-42; 21. 
34; 1 John 2, 
15, 16. 


But he 


This is what Luke (8 : 13) describes as 


believing for a while, an emotional and | 


epperat faith, not the believing with 
all the heart, Acts 8: 387. Tribulae 
tion. Affliction, distress, including 
providential dealings and ciastisements. 
Persecution. ‘The word originally 
means pursuit, that is, of an enemy. 
The evils inflicted by enemies. Tribu- 
lation and persecution form what, ac- 
cording to Luke, is styled “the time of 
temptation.” By and by 
offended. Rather, Jmnediately} as 
suddenly as he received the word at first, 
he taketh offense, becomes disatfected, 
his emotions are aroused in an opposite 
direction, and his profession is re- 
nounced. Thus, according to Luke, 
he “falls away’’ from a mere superficial 
religion and a false profession. As the 
hot sun causes the deeply-rooted plant 
to grow, while at the same time it 
withers the rootless grain on rocky 
places, so tribulation and persecution 
strengthen and develop the true child of 
God (Rom. 5: 3; 8: 28; 2 Cor. 4:17; 
Rey. 7: 14), while they offend, discou- 
rage, and completely disaffect the false 
and superficial disciple, Hos. 9 : 16; 2 
Tim. 4: 10. 

22. He also that received seed 


among the thorns. He sown among) 


thorns, etc. His case is represented 
by the seed sown among thorns. His 
heart is like the plowed but illy pre- 
pared field, from which the thorn 
roots have not been entirely extirpat- 
ed. He has conviction of sin, shows 
signs of sorrow and repentance, and 


passes through an experience similar to | 


that often witnessed in true conversion. 
But the heart is divided, darling sins 
are secretly fostered, and the powers of 
the body and soul are not given up to 
Christ. He is not thoughtless, like the 
one of the first class, nor like the one of 
the second class does he fail to count 
the cost, and hence he does not partici- 
pate in his false and fleeting joy. He 
hears, and hears seriously, has a con- 


he is! 


| flict with the world, and fails to con- 
quer. The cause is in a heart not con- 
secrated to Jesus. Cares of this 
world. Anxious cares about worldly 
| things, which divide the heart between 
God and the world, James 1 : 6-8. This 
may apply especially to the poor, whose 
struggles with poverty draw off the 
mind from God, but also to every one 
who is so unduly anxious about worldly 
things (ch. 6 : 25) as to prevent him from 
giving up himself to God, and casting 
his care on him, 1 Pet.5: 7% Deceit- 
fulness of riches, in alluring the 
heart and leading it to exercise a false 
confidence in wealth, producing self- 
sufficiency and self-complacency. Hence 
he takes up with a false hope and a 
false profession. Luke adds, “The 
pleasures of this life,” and Mark, ‘The 
lusts of other things,’’ which are but 
the natural accompaniments of such a 
course, 1 Tim. 6: 9,10. | These things 
choke, strangle the word, by their con- 
tact and pressure, so that it becomes 
unfruitful, or, as Luke has it, they 
“bring no fruit unto perfection,”’ Prov. 
11: 28; Luke 21: 34. He becometh. 
Rather, it becometh, referring to the seed, 
but of course representing the man. 
| He may have much of the outward ap- 
pearance of the disciple, and even appa- 
rent fruits; but these, not coming to per- 
fection, are unfit for use, and as worth- 
less as no fruit at all. In the sight of 
God he is really destitute of good 
works. 

23. But he that receiveth. The 
| one sown, whose case is represented by 
the seed sown on good ground. He 
heavs the word attentively and rightly, 
and understandeth, apprehends its 
‘true spiritual import. According to 

Mark (4: 20), this class “receive’’ the 

word, receive the truth, and act upon it; 
and Luke (8: 15), they having heard, “in 
'an honest and good heart, keep,” or 
“hold fast the word and bring forth 
fruit with patience.’ Their hearts, like 
'the good ground, are prepared for the 
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also ° beareth fruit, 


24 


and bringeth forth, 


hundredfold, some sixty, some “thirty. 
Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, 1 Thess. 1. 5-7. 


mch. 19. 16-%4; 
wih Job. 31. 24, 25; 
Ac. 5. 1-11. 


seed, ready to receive, understand, ac- 
cept, and retain. All hearts are evil by | 
nature, but in some there is a readi- 
ness, through the operations of the Spi- 
rit and the truth, to hear and accept 
the Gospel. It is heard not thought- 
lessly (ver. 19), but seriously; received 
not superticially (vers. 20, 21), but it 
sinks deep into the heart; and accept- 
ed not partially (ver. 22), but fully 
with the whole heart. There is repen- 
tance and faith, a full surrender of the 
heart to Christ. While the soul acts 
freely, the Spirit works effectually in 
connection with the truth, and thus, 
without infringing upon the will, the 
heart is pe ared ‘by divine grace, John 
5: 40; 6: 44; 16: 8; 1 Gor. 2: 14 
Beareth fruit. In the original this 
is emphatically made a characteristic 
which distinguishes this class from the 
others. Some a hundred-fold, some 
sixty, some thirty. All of this class 
produce fruit, but in different degrees, 
in proportion to the natural endow- 
ments of the soul, the spiritual culture 
of the heart, the devotedness of the 
life and the faithfulness in the use of 
all Gospel means, graces, and bless- 
ings. 

From our Savior’s exposition of this 
parable we learn that, in expounding 
parables, we must avoid the two oppo- 
site extremes, the making of every mi- 
nute point significant, on the one hand, 
and the overlooking some points which 
are really significant, on the other. 
The resemblance in the principal inci- 
dents is all that should be generally 
sought. First of all, seek carefully the 
grand design of the parable and its 
centre of comparison; and then, with 
the mind fixed on these, explain the 
principal parts accordingly, without giy- 
ing too much prominence to minute 
particulars 3, which serve merely to com- 
plete the story. Avoid fanciful inter- 
pretations; beware of seeking resem- 
blances which are foreign to the de- 

sign of the parable. The interpretation 
must not be forced or far-fetched, but 
natural and easy. Beware, also, of 
founding a doctrine or a duty on single 
phrases or incidental circumstances. ‘In 
seeking the design of a parable, particu- 


lar attention must be given to its oc- 
casion, connection, introduction, and 
| close. The centre of the comparison is 
that from which all parts of the para- 
ble extend in iliustrating its grand de- 
sign. 

These principles may be briefly illus- 
trated in the Parable of the Sower, as 
follows: The general design of parables 
is to illustrate the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. The particular design 
of this parable is to illustrate the vari- 
ous receptions men give to the word of 
God; the causes and consequences are 
incidentally traced. The centre of the 
comparison is the receptivity of the 
ground to the seed with that of the 
heart to the word of God. All portions 
of the parable and its interpretation 
are in harmony with this grand design 
and central similitude. he sower is 
the Son of Man, or his representatives, 
his servants; theseed is the word of God; 
the ground, the hearts of men; theseed, 
with its results, as sown in the ground, 
the various classes of hearers. It can be 
seen that’ many resemblances might be 
affirmed which Jesus has not drawn. 
Thus, for example, from the sower as a 
husbandman, his going forth, the time 
and manner of his sowing, the local po- 
sition of the wayside, a and many other 
points too numerous to mention. But 
these would be foreign to the grand 
design, and very remotely connected, 
or not connected at all, with the cen- 
tre of comparison. So, also, to refer 
the wayside hearer to thoughtless child- 
hood; the stony ground, to ardent, su- 
perficial youth ; and the thorny ground, 
to worldly- minded maturity, would be 
Janciful as well as unnatural. And, 
finally, to conclude that there are but 
three classes of fruit-bearing Christians, 
corresponding to the hundred-fold, the 
sixty and the thirty, each bearing 
more and no less than the ratio of his his 
class, would obviously be forced, and 
be founding a principle on single phrases 
and incidental circumstances. 

24-30. THE PARABLE OF THE TARES. 
The principle for the treatment of the 
wicked under the administration of the 
Messiah. Found only in Matthew. 

*%, Another parable put he 


~ 
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the wheat, and went his way. 


peared the tares also. 


, MATTHEW XIII. 
a 
The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field: ? but while 
men slept, 2 his enemy came and sowed tares among 
But when the blade 
was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then ap- 
So the servants of the house- 


°Ps. 1. 1-3; 92: 
13-15; John 15. 
8, 16; Phil. 1. 11. 

PIs. 56. 10. 

92 Cor, 11. 13-15; 
Gal. 2. 4; Heb. 
12, 15, 16; 1 Pet. 
5. 8. 


holder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou 
From whence then 


sow good seed in thy field? 
hath it tares ? 
done this. 


forth, laid or set before them for their 
careful consideration. The verb trans- 
lated put forth is often used to express 
the setting or laying food before any 
one, -acteni6: i: 34; 1 Cor. 10° +27, 
This parable contained food indeed for 
the mind and heart. The kingdom 
of heaven. The reign, administra- 
tion, or dispensation of the Messidh. 
Is likened unto a man. Is like 
the case of a man under the circum- 
stances about to be detailed. Good seed. 
Wheat (ver. 30), clean, unmixed, and 
nutritious, in contrast to the poison- 
ous, useless seed afterward sown by his 
enemy. 

25. While men slept. Not his 
servants specially, but men generally. 
At the time when men_ usually sleep, 
that is, at night. His enemy. 
Doubtless, an ill-disposed and unfriend- 
ly neighbor. What he did was from 
malice. Similar acts of malice and re- 
venge are practiced to this day. ‘ Thus, 
in Ireland,” says Trench, “I 
known an out-going tenant, in spite at 
his eviction, to sow wild oats in the 
tields which he was leaying.”’ Sowed 
tares among the wheat. sSowed 
in addition darnel or bastard wheat, 
That which the enemy sowed was not 
tares, Which do not resemble wheat, and 
which is also useful as food for cattle, 
but darnel, a noxious plant, very com- 
mon in the east, resembling wheat, and 
not only worthless, but intoxicating and 

oisonous. Its fruit is black, not yel- 
ow. “Except that the stock was not so 
high, it appeared otherwise precisely like 
wheat, just as the ears begin to show 
themselves and the kernels are swelling 
outintoshape. . . . collected some spe- 
cimens of this deceitful weed, and have 
found, on showing them to friends, 
that they have mistaken them quite in- 


have | 


variably for some species of grain, | 


He said unto them, An enemy hath 
The servants said unto him, Wilt thou 


such as wheat or barley.”,—Dr. Hack- 
ErT’s Scripture Ilustrations, page 188. 
“The taste”? of the grain “is bitter, 
and, when eaten separately, or even 
when diffused in ordinary bread, it 


| causes dizziness, and often acts as a 


violent emetic... . In short, it is a 
strong soporific poison, and must be 
carefully winnowed and picked out of 


| the wheat, grain by grain, before grind- 


ing, or the flour is not healthy.’’—Dr. 
Tuomson. Having done the mischief, 
the enemy went his way as secretly 
and silently as he came. 

26. Then appeared the tares 
also. While the blade was springing 
up and growing, all appeared alike ; but 
when the time of producing fruit.came, 
the tares or darnel were easily distin- 
guished. So persons are known by their 
fruit. 

27. So the servants. And, ete. 
It should be noted that Jesus makes no 
reference to these servants in his inter- 
pretation of the parable, vers. 36-40. 
They seem to be intended to represent 
no particular class of persons, but are 
rather introduced to fill up the parable, 
and for bringing out the truth taught 
by the answers of the householder to 
their questions. Yet the Bible student 
will be reminded of the disciples who 
asked, if they should command fire to 
come down from heaven upon the Sama- 
ritans who refused to entertain Jesus, 
Luke 9: 54. Didst not thou sow, 
etc? Rather, didst thou notsow? The 
question has reference to the sow- 
ing, not to the person that sowed. It 
supposes an affirmative answer, and is 
thus preparatory to, and the ground of, 
the question that follows. 

28. Anenemy. Literally, a hostileman, 
his character as an enemy being made 
prominent. Gather them up. By 
weeding, pulling them up, 
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29 then that we go and gather them up? But he said, 

t Nay ; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
Let * both grow to- 2. 
gether until the harvest : and in the time of harvest 


30 also the wheat with them. 


r John 18. 36. 
® Mal. 3. 18; 4. 1, 


‘ch. 26. 41; John 


I will say to the reapers, ‘Gather ye together first 45: 


the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them : 


but " gather the wheat into my barn. 


31 


Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, » 
v The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mus- 


Ps. 72. 16-19; Is. 
2.2, 3; Mic. 4. 1, 
2. 


tard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his 
32 field: which indeed is the least of all seeds: but 


29. Root up also the wheat. 
Lest while you root up the tares or dar- 
nel youroot up the wheat at the same 
time with them. This might happen 
from their close resemblance; but es- 
pecially from the close connection and 
intertwining of their roots. ‘‘In those 
parts where the grain has headed out 
they (the tares) have done the same, 
and there a child can not mistake them 
for wheat or barley ; but where both are 
less developed, the closest scrutiny will 
often fail to detect them. Even the 
farmers, who in this country generally 
weed their fields, do not attempt to sepa- 
rate the one from the other. They 
would not only mistake good grain for 
them, but very commonly the roots of 
the two are so intertwined that it is im- 
possible to separate them without pluck- 
ing up both. Both, therefore, must be 
left to grow together until the harvest.’ — 
Dr. THOMSON. 

Farmers among us sometimes pass 
through their grain-fields and cut off the 
tops of cheat, or American darnel, and 
thus clean their field without rooting up 
or injuring the wheat. But the house- 


holder does not intimate any such 
. means. He would have all remain till 
harvest. 


30. The harvest was the right time for 
separating the noxious weed from the 
grain. Burn them. The darnel is 
useless and injurious, and fit only to be 
burned. On account of the scarcity of 
wood in Palestine, even dried grass was 
used for fuel. See ch. 6: 30. 

31, 32. PARABLE OF THE GRAIN OF 
MUSTARD SEED, Mark 4 : 30-32. Com- 
pare Luke 13: 18, 19. The expansive 
power of truth. 

31. Jesus had related two parables, in 
the first of which three fourths of the 


seed was unproductive, and in the sec- | 


ond, a noxious plant was mingled with 
the growing wheat. Now he presents a 
brighter side, by relating two other para- 
bles. One small plant produces a tree. 
A little leaven leavens the whole lump. 
By the first he shows the expansive 
and accretive power of truth; by the 
second its assimilating and diffusive 
power. The first shows rather its ovt- 
ward workings; the second its inward 
influence. Which a man took and 
sowed. Literally, Which a man tak- 
ing or handling sowed. Great minute- 
ness and fullness in the description. 
There may be reference to the small- 
ness of the seed, which required the 
most careful taking up and holding, lest 
it should be lost. His field. Luke 
(18 : 19) says, ‘‘ His garden.”? The word 
field in the original is the more general, 
and may include a ‘garden,’ that 
is, any place planted with herbs and 
trees. 

32. Least of all seeds. This is 
popular, not scientific language. It 
was indeed the smallest of seed-grain 
used in Jewish husbandry, and, in pro- 
portion to the plant it produces, it was 
the smallest of all domestic garden 
seeds. In Jewish proverbial language 
it was also used to denote the smallest 
thing. See ch.17: 20. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that in the Greek the 
comparative is used here, as well as in 
the clause, greatest among herbs: 
Less than all seeds ; greater than the herbs. 
The first is equivalent, or nearly so, to 
the superlative, since it obviously means 
less than all other seeds, hence the least of 
all seeds. The second is manifestly not 
so exactly expressed by greatest, ete. ; for 
the growth of the mustard plant is de- 
scribed, though indeed an herb, yet be- 
coming, when it is grown, greater than 
the herbs, a tree, so that the birds of 
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~ when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, | 
and becometh a tree, so that * the birds of the air “P prince as MEAN 
come and lodge in the branches thereof. ; 


the air may come and lodge, find shel- 
ter in its branches. Luke (15 : 19) says, 
it becomes ‘‘a great tree,’’ of course in 
a comparative sense. 

The mustard plant attains a consider- 
able size in hot climates. Dr. Hackett, 
while riding across the plain of Akka, 
on the way to Carmel, examined an ex- 
tensive field of this plant. ‘It was 
then in blossom, full grown, in some 
cases six, seven, and nine feet high, 
with a stem or trunk an inch or more in 
thickness, throwing out branches on 
every side. J was now satisfied in part. 
I felt that such a plant might well be 
ealled a tree, and, in comparison to the 
seed producing it, a great tree. But 
still the branches, or stems of the 
branches, were not very large, or, appa- 
rently, very strong. Can the birds, I 
said to myself, rest upon them? Are 
they not too slight and flexible? Will 
they not bend or break beneath the 
superadded weight? At that very in- 
stant, as I stood and revolved the 
thought, lo! one of the fowls of heaven 
stopped in his flight through the air, 
alighted down on one of the branches, 
which hardly moved beneath the shock, 
and then began, perched there before 
my eyes, to warble forth a strain of 
sweetest music. All my doubts were 


now charmed away.’’—Scripture Illustra-, 


tions, page 182. 

Dr. Royle, Art: “Sinapi,’’? Kitio’s Hn- 
eyc., supposes that Jesus refers to the 
mustard-tree, the Khardal roomee, or 
Turkish mustard, called by botanists 
Salvadora Persica, found in India, Arabia, 
and Syria, and grows abundantly, as he 
says, on the very shores of the sea of 
Galilee, where our Savior spake the pa- 
rable of the-mustard-seed. It is more 
natural, however, to suppose the mus- 
tard plant to be intended, since Jesus 
speaks of it as sowed in ‘a garden” 
OES and by his language implies that 
it is an herb, that is, agarden-plant. The 
matter of wonder also is, not that a tree, 
put that a plant from so small a seed 
should grow to such a size. 

The grand design of this parable is to 
show the expansive and growing power 
of the Gospel under the kingdom or 
reign of the Messiah, Its centre of com- 


parison is between the power of growth 
as exhibited in the mustard-sced and 
that manifested in gospel truth. The 
grain of mustard represents the word 
of God, the truth; the man that sowed 
it, Christ or one of his servants; the 
field, the human heart; the seed in the 
soil becoming a plant, the individual 
believer. The idea of growth and of 
gradual development is vividly present- 
ed. <A seed of gospel truth is lodged 
in the heart, a fittle word or a single 
idea. To human view itis indeed small, 
but it germinates into a new and grow- 
ing life, begotten “with the word of 
truth,” James 1: 18. Thus it has 
pleased God “through the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe,” 
1 Cor.1:21. The believer now grows 
in grace, his spiritual strength increases, 
his graces appear, and his powers are 
developed, going on from one degree of 
strength to another, till he becomes a 
full-grown man in Christ, Eph. 4: 18. 
He has now the ‘size, appearance, 
strength, and activities of a man. It 
may well be noted that the idea of 
growth involves not only internal deyel- 
opment, but also accretion from with- 
out, through food, air, water, etc. So 
the Christian in his growth feeds upon 
the bread of life. The birds of the air 
are introduced to represent the strength 
and blessings of this matured and de- 
veloped life. Christians, individually 
and collectively, are indeed a source of 
blessing and safety to the world, Gen. 
18: 23-33; Deut. 9: 19, 20; Isa. 1:9. 

But this parable may also be used to 
illustrate the power and growth of the: 
Gospel generally in the hearts and lives 
of men. Jesus was indeed “the Word,”’ 
the gospel seed, the babe at Bethlehem, 
the man of sorrows, despised of men, 
but planted of his own free will by his 
death, springing up in his resurrection, 
and bearing fruit in the thousands and 
the millions of his followers, John 12: 24. 
This spiritual kingdom, beginning with 
himself, has been constantly augment- 
ing. The Gospel from small begin- 
nings has become extensive and power- 
ful. See a prophecy of this kingdom 
in Dan. 2: 44, 45; and compare Dan. 
7; 18,14; Ezek. 17; 22-24, 


represented as overcoming the truth, 


diffusive and assimilating power 
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33 y Another parable spake he unto them; The king- ? meas at 


dom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman ; 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, * till the 2.5 


whole was leavened. 


3.119. 11; Lk. 
. 51. 


QQ 


oo. 
compare Luke 18: 20, 21. 
lating power of truth. 

33. Leaven. Yeast, sourdough. 
Three measures. 1e measure here 
meant was one third of an ephah, 
three measures, or an ephah, seems to 
have been the quantity commonly used: 
for one mi king. See Gen. 18:6; Jud: 
629; am. 1:24. Jerome says a 
measure is equal to a Roman modivs, or 
about a peck anda half. Meal. Flour, 
fine meal; probably wheat flour. 

In interpreting this parable, the ques- 
tion arises at the outset whether it is 
intended to the leavening. 
yower of (Zospel truth) or of Talse 
doctrine. me with the fact that- 
leaven was rbi er 
and in all offerings 
the Lord (Ex. 12:15; Lev. 2: 11), and 
that it is generally used in Scripture ina 
bad sense, to symbolize evil (Luke 12: 
land 1 Cor. 5: 7), some commentators 
refer this parable to the corruptions of | 
doctrine and practice which have crept 
into the church, making the woman to, 
represent the apostate church; exem- | 


plified very strikingly by the papacy. A 
fatal objection to this vieWis that ies 
says, The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven. If leaven be error, then is it 


THE PARABLE OF THE LEAVEN ; 
The assimi- 


and wholly leavening with corruption 
either the kingdom of the Messiah or 
its individual members, both of which 
are coutrary to God’s truth and ‘to fact, 
ch. 16:18; John 10: 27, 28. It may 
also be well to note that Paul calls the 
bad leaven the old_leayen (1 Cor. 5 : 7), 
and that in offering the first fruits unto 
the Lord, the loaves were to be “baken 
with leaven’’ (Ley. 23 : 17), and offerings 
not burnt upon the altar, but eaten by 
the priests, might contain leayen, Ley. 
7: 18-16. The true state of the case 
seems to be, that leaven is a figure of 
; _ and 
although generally used in Scripture to 
represent that which is corrupt and 
evil, it may also be used to illustrate 

is power connected with truth. 

The grand design of this parable there- 
fore seems to be, the diffusive and as- 


similating power of the Gospel under 
the kingdom of the Messiah. The 
centre of comparison is between the per- 
vasive power of leaven and that of 
gospel truth. The Jeaven 0 
the truth; the woman, : : 
the meal, the human heart; the leaven 
pervading the three measures of meal, 
the individual Christian under the re- 
newing and sanctifying influence of the 
Spirit. The three measures may aptly 
refer to body, sou, and Spirit, 1 Thess. 
5: 23. 1us, the Holy Spirit in connec- 
tion with the truth begins the work of 
grace in the heart (James 1:18; John 
16: 8-11), and carries it on’ till the 
power of the whole man is pervaded 


by his influence, assimilated_and fully 
subjected to Christ, John 17: 17.” And 
Wiheretis If is said that the woman took 
and hid the leaven, so the imner prin- 


ciple of life comes from without (John 
1: 18), and the influence of the Spirit 


and truth in regeneration and. sancti- 
aie len} and 


fieatiOh is indeed hidden, 
=> in its workings. Thus, as the 
parable of the mustard-seed illustrates 
the <shansive Dower of truth by the 
principle of growth, that principle be- 
ing in itself, this parable illustrates its 

ervading power by the principle of 
assimilation, that principle acting on 
a foreign mass till it is wholly pervaded 
and assimilate 

This parable may also illustrate this 
power of truth generally in Christ’s 
kingdom. The meal in that case is the 
GVorld and the three measures may re- 
present the world as inhabited by the 
descendants of the three sons of Noah. 
The leaven taken and hid in the meal, 
the Pier of Christ as not of the 
world, but spiritual, a kingdom of truth 
reigning in ihe hearts of its Subject, 
coming not with “observation” but 
quietly pervading humanity, and draw- 
ing men to the truth, and conformin 
them to the image of Christ. This 
work is to go on till the whole is leavened, 
till the kingdom is completely trium- 
phant, and the kingdom of the world 
becoming our Lord’s and his Christ’s, 
Rev 1Dibss Daniels j 

34, 35. CONCLUSION OF THE PARA- 
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_ > All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude 
in parables; and without a parable spake he not 
unto them: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, *‘I will open my 
mouth in parables ; ¢I will utter things which have 
been kept secret from the foundation of the world.’ 

Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into 
the house. And his disciples came unto him, saying, 
* Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. 
He answered and said unto them, ‘ He that soweth 
the good seed is § the Son of man; * the field is the 
world ; the good seed are‘ the children of the king- 
dom; but the tares are j the children of the wicked 
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othe kingdom of heaven. 


BLES SPOKEN TO THE MULTITUDES, 
Mark 4 : 33, 34. 

34. All these things. 
Spake he 
not. ecording to the highest critf- 
eal authorities, spake he nothing. 
On this occasion he contined himself 
to parables in his instructions to the 
multitude (ver. 13), and according to 
Mark (4 : 34), in private “he expounded 
all things to his disciples,’’ of which 
we have two instances in this chapter. 
See vers. 10, 36. 

35. Matthew points to a fulfillment 
of prophecy, Ps. 78: 2. The author of 
this Psalm (sce its superscription) was 
Asaph, and called in 2 Chron. 29: 30a 
seer or prophet. It is a typical pro- 
phecy (see on ch. 1 : 22), the prophet 
himself being typical of Christ. Re- 
member that the Spirit of Christ was 
in the prophets, 1 Pet.1:11. The his- 
tory of Israel which he recounts was 
typical of higher mysteries in Christ’s 
kingdom, as Paul also teaches, 1 Cor. 
10: 6-11. Kept secret. Things hid- 
den, unreyealed, the mysteries. From 
the foundation of the world is a 


free translation of the Hebrew from of 


old, meaning from the commencement 
of creation, or the beginning of hu- 
man history. These eternal mysteries 
coneerning Christ’s kingdom and hu- 
man history Jesus now propounds in 
parables. ; 

36-43. INTERPRETATION OF THE PA- 
RABLE OF THE TARES. Only in Matt. 

36. Then Jesus sent, etc. Rather, 
Then leaving the multitudes he went, 
ete. (correct text), showing that these 
parables were spoken on the same oe- 
easion. The house. Probably where 
he resided at Capernaum, His disci- 


| 


Concerning | 


/as such. 


ples. The twelve and others who ac- 
knowledged him as the Messiah. Ona 
similar occasion Mark (4 : 10) says, 
“they that were about him with the 
twelve.” Declare unto us. Ex- 
plain, unfold to us the meaning of the 
parable. 

87. Jesus proceeds to interpret the 
parable. Its grand design is to show 
the principle by which the wicked are 
to be treated under the kingdom of 
Christ. This incidentally Denes in the 
treatment of the righteous. Its centre 
of comparison is between the tares re- 
maining with the wheat till harvest, 
and the wicked with the righteous till 
the end of the world. He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of Man 3 
the Messiah; human, though divine; 
and most important in this parable, 
the Son of humanity, in the highest sense, 
having an interest in the whole human 
race. See on ch. 8:20. The sowing 
of the gospel seed by Christ’s servants 
may be included, since they are his 
representatives. 

38. The field is the World. The 
whole earth with its inhabitants; man- 
kind. The field was not limited to the 
Jewish nation, but was co-extensive 
with the race. The good seed, as 
sowed and springing up, are the child« 
ren of the kingdom, that is, sub- 
jects of the kingdom, the children of 
God, heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ. Many interpreters suppose that 
this parable illustrates the mixed con- 
dition of righteous and wicked in the 
church of Christ. But this is evidently 
toolimited a view. The fieldis the world. 
Jesus has no reference to his churches 
His true followers constitute 
the subjects of his kingdom on earth. 
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89 ones *the enemy that sowed them is the devil; 

‘the harvest is the end of the world; and the reap- 
As therefore ™ the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire; "so shall it be in 
the end of this world. The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, ° and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom all things that offend, ? and them which 
do iniquity; 4and shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire: ‘there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
* Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
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ers are the angels. 


teeth. 
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His kingdom is in the world, though 
not of the world. The great Donatist 
controversy in the African church dur- 

ing the fourth and fifth centuries cen- 

tered around this parable. The Catho- 

lics, represented by Augustine, opposed 
the strict discipline of the Donatists,~ 
claiming that this parable taught that 
the good and bad were to remain in 

the church to the end of the world, and 
hence that wicked men should be tol- 

erated in the church. The Donatists, 

on the other hand, holding to strict 

chureh discipline and to the purity of 

the church from unworthy members 

so far as it was possible, truthfully re- 

plied, that the parable had no bearing 

on the controversy, for Christ himself 

declared the field is not the chureh, but 

the world. The children of the 
wicked one, or of evil, whether 
among the professed friends or enemies 
of Christ. See Appendix. 

39. The enemy that sowed them is 
the devil, who is called in the pre- 
ceeding verse the wicked, or evil one. 
The word devil means slanderer, or false 
accuser, See on ch. 4: 1. In a sense 
he is the author of all sin and the dis- 
penser of error, either personally or 
throurh his servants. 

At this point Jesus passes over the 
proposal of the servants to pull up or 
weed out the tares, and the answer of 
the householder. The analogy, how- 
ever, is so plain that it needs no com- 
ment. Besides, what immediately fol- 
lows implies that the righteous and 
wicked are to be left in a mixed con- 
dition till the end of the world. The 
rooting out of the tares does not refer 
to the exclusion of the ungodly from 
any particular church (1 Cor. 5 : 13), but 
to the extirpation of them from the 
world. Christ’s kingdom is not one of 
worldly conquest, but of spiritual tri- 
umph. His servants are not to use car- 


nal but spiritual weapons. They are 
not to be persecutors, destroyers, and 
avengers, but the messengers of peace. 
The essential principle of religious free- 
dom or soul-liberty is here involved. 
Christ wiJl attend to the rooting out of 
the wicked from the world. His fol- 
lowers must not undertake his work. 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord,”? Rom. 12: 19. 

The harvest is the end of the 
world, the end of the present dispen- 
sation and of probationary time. Tie 
reapers are angels s the article should 
be omitted. Angel means messenger, and 
the word is here applied to spirits who 
are holy, and of a higher order than 
man, Ps. 8:5. Compare eh. 25: 31. 

40. Gathered and burned3 so 
shall it be, etc. Not only shall tas 
wicked be separated from the righteous, 
like the tares from the wheat, but like 
them they shall be burned. 

41. The Son of Man is to be the 
Judge, John 5:27. The angels are 
his, and they shall go forth as his 
oflicial messengers to gather the wicked. 
Out of his kingdom. The world be- 
longs to Christ (Ps. 2: 8, 9), and the 
dispensation of the Gospel bears a re- 
lation to every human being, Mark 16: 
15. All things that offend. Al 
stumbling-blocks, or causes of offense, 
whether of persons or things, Zeph. 
1:3. And them that do iniquity, 
not only that which causes iniquity, 
but them that practice it. There shall 
be a separation both of good and evil 
individuals and of good and evil things. 

2. Furnace of fire. This repre- 
sents the punishment of the wicked, 
which will consist of the most intoler- 
able sufferings. Wailing and gnashe 
ing of teeth are the outward expres- 
sions of extreme anguish, denoting the 
extreme and unutterable distress of the 
wicked, ch. 25: 41. 
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sun tin the kingdom of their Father. 


ears to hear, let him hear. 


field. 


Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
Y treasure hid in a field; the which when a man 
hath found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth 
and *selleth all that he hath, and * buyeth that 
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43. Then shall the righteous. 
Then shall ‘the children of the king- 
dom’ shine forth as the sun, as it 
breaks forth from a cloud, Dan. 12: 3. 
They shall no longer sojourn, as it were, 
under a cloud, but shine forth inex- 
pressibly glorious. In the kingdom 
of their Father. ‘This is the heavenly 
garner, answering to the barn of the 
wheat in verse 30; the new heavens and 
the new earth wherein dwellcth righte- 
ousness, 2 Pet. 3:13. The expression 
is peculiar, It is the kingdom of thetr 
Father, that spoken of in 1 Cor. 15 : 24, 
at the consummation of all things. 
Attend then to these solemn truths, and 
act in view of them. 

44. THE PARABLE OF THE HIDDEN 
TREASURE. Found in Matthew only. 
How the kingdom of God must be va- 
lued, and an interest in it secured. 

44. This parable, and the two that fol- 
low, were spoken to the disciples in the 
house after the explanation of the Tares. 
It will be found that while the four pre- 
ceding parables were adapted to the pro- 
miscuous multitude, these were specially 
adapted to the disciples. Again is not 
- found in the best manuscripts. It was 
not needed at the beginning of a new 


series of parables. Treasure. A trea- 
sure of gold, jewels, etc. Hid ina 
field. Hidden in the field. A treasure 


hidden in the field, was, as Lange sug- 
gests, one left there without any special 
owner. In the east, where the govern- 
ments were despotic, and the country 
was subject to revolutions, invasions, 
and calamities of various kinds, the hid- 
ing of treasures was common, and so 
lost through the absence or the death of 
he owner, Job 3: 21; Prov. 2:4; Jer. 
41:8. Which a man hath found. 
A man, probably digging for some pur- 
pose in the field, found it. Dr. Thom- 


son relates that some workmen, a few | 


years ago, while digging in a garden in 
Sidon, found several copper pots con- 


taining a large quantity of ancient gold | 


coin, which he supposes must have been 


buried during the reign of Alexander the 
Great, or immediately after. He also 
says, that while multitudes in the east 
are either secretly or openly searching 
for treasures, yet it is remarkable that 
they are always discovered accidentally. 
—The Land and the Book, vol. i. pp. 194- 
197. He hideth it. He conceals it; 
again hides the treasure, either by cover- 
ing it again, or burying it elsewhere in 
the field. For joy thereof. For joy 
of the treasure; or, as some would have 
it, because of his joy, he goes and sells 
all that he has, and buys the field. Thus, 
according to Jewish law, he becomes the 
legal possessor both of the field and its 
treasure. Buying the field, and thus se- 
curing the treasure, rather than taking 
the treasure at once without purchasing 
the field, was an element of honesty on 
his part, and must have been so consid- 
ered by the disciples. Jesus refers not to 
an unheard-of occurrence. To have dis- 
cussed the absolute right of the trans- 
action would have been foreign to our 
Savior’s purpose, since the eagerness to 
obtain the treasure at any cost is the 
great point of comparison. 

The grand design of the parable is to 
show the earnestness and self-sacrificing 
zeal necessary in obtaining heavenly 
treasures. The centre of comparison is 
found in the man obtaining the treasure 
by any trouble and at any cost, however 
great. The field represents the kingdom 
of heaven as it is received into the heart, 
1 Cor. 3: 21-28. The treasure, the bless- 
ings of that kingdom, salvation, eternal 
life. The man finding the treasure un- 
expectedly, represents the fortuitous 
discoverer of truth; one who stumbles, 
as it were, upon the truth, or to whom 
| the truth comes with awakening or con- 
vincing power suddenly or unexpectedly. 
The woman of Samaria was a striking 
example of this class, John 4 : 28, 29. 
Compare also Isaiah’s prophecy concern- 
‘ing the gospel being extended to the 
Gentiles, “I am sought of them that 
|asked not for me; I am found of them 
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45 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto %a ey Ee 
46 merchant man, * seeking goodly pearls: who, when 41, 24-26. 7 


he had found * one pearl of great price, went » and 
sold all that he had, and bought it. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, 
that was cast into the sea, and © gathered of every 


47 


48 kind; which, when it was full, 
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they drew to shore, Col. 2:3. 


that sought me not,” Isa. 65:1; Rom. 
10: 20. His hiding the treasure, selling 
all that he had, and buying the field, re- 
presents the giving up all, and receiving 
Christ and his kingdom into the heart. 
He has a receptive nature, he is in a pre- 
pared condition to receive the truth, and 
haying discovered it, and appreciating 
its value, he seeks first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness (ch. 6 : 33), 
and takes it by force, ch. 11:12. Thesud- 
denness and the greatness of the disco- 
very arouses his whole emotional nature 
to its height, and he enters the kingdom 
with great joy. 

It is also analogous with the parables 
of this chapter to interpret this as fol- 
lows: The field is the world; the man, 
the Son of Man; the treasure, his chosen, 
believing people; Ais selling all, his be- 
coming poor for our sake; his buying the 
Jield, the purchase of redemption by his 
death and blood, thus becoming the Sa- 
vior of his people and the Judge of all, 
Ps. 2:8,9; Phil. 2: 9-11. The joy of 
the man, the joy set before him who €n- 
dureéd the cross, Heb. 12 : 2. 

45, 46. Tom PARABLE OF THE PEARL 
OF GREAT PRICE. Found only in Mat- 
thew. How the kingdom of heaven 
must be sought. 

45. Merchant man. A merchant, 
merchantman being now only used of a 
trading vessel, as distinguished from a 
ship-of-war. Goodly pearls. The 
pearl has from a most early period been 
esteemed as a precious stone, and used as 
an ornament. See on ch. 7:6. The mer- 
chant was in search of goodly pearls, not 
of inferior but of superior quality; not 
defective, but perfect. 

46. One pear! of great price. This 
was very superior, and worth more than 
many other pearls which he had seen, 
though they may have been goodly of 
theirkind. Almost fabulous prices were 
sometimes paid for pearls of unusual 
size and brilliancy. 

The grand design of this parable is to 
show the earnestness and whole-hearted- 


ness with which salvation must be 
sought. Its centre of comparison is 
found in the merchant selling all he had 
and buying the pearl. The merchant re- 
presents the sincere inquirer after truth; 
the goodly pearls, wisdom, knowledge, 
philosophy, religious truth, things with 
which to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
higher spiritual nature; the pearl of 
great price, the kingdom of God in the 
heart, which may be expressed by eter- 
nal life, or by the knowledge of God 
and of Jesus Christ, whom he has sent 
(John 17: 3), or by Christ, who is to be 
received and formed in the heart, Col. 
1: 2%. The selling all and buying the 
pearl represents giving up all to Christ, 
who takes up his abode in the heart and 
gives eternal life. Compare Prov. 2: 
3-8; 23: 23; Rev. 3:18. 

This and the preceding parable pre- 
sent two phases in men’s reception of 
the Gospel. To some it comes unex- 
pectedly; others, conscious of their own 
sinfulness and of the emptiness of earth- 
ly things, seek for the true good, and, 
; guided by the -Holy Spirit, find it in 
Jhrist. Mary, who had found the one 
thing needful, is an example of the lat- 
ter class, Luke 10: 41, 42. 

Or this parable may be interpreted as 
follows: Merchant, is Christ; the pearl 
of great price, his chosen people ; selling 
all and buying it, the laying aside of his 
glory, his humiliation and death upon 
the cross, by which redemption was se- 
cured. 

4749, THE PARABLE OF THE FISHING- 
NET. Found only in Matthew. Nomi- 
nal professors shall be finally separated 
from the true, and punished. 

47. Nee: The word thus translated 
means a drag-net, a net of the largest 
size, and often of immense length, ae 
thrown into the sea, and drawn to the 
shore. Every kind. Every sort or 
species of fish. : << 
(48. Shore. The flat, sandy beach or 
bank. The good—the bad. The 
choice and valuable ; the maimed, putrid, 
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and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, 


> ver. 44, 


49 but cast the bad away. So shall it be at the end of *¢h, 9, 10; 2. 


the world: ‘the angels shall come forth, and © sever 
50 the wicked from among the just, ‘and shall cast 
them into the furnace of fire: there shall be wailing 


and gnashing of teeth. 
al 


esus saith unto them, Have ye understood all 


4 ver. 39. 
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and worthless. So also may be included 
in the two classes the clean and the un- 
clean, Levy. 11 :9-11. This parable was 
very appropriate to his disciples, both 
because some of them had been fisher- 
men, and because they were called to be 
fishers of men. Some suppose the pa- 
fable founded on some actual occur- | 
rence, of which the disciples had know- | 
ledge, similar to that described in Luke 
5: 411. “Some must row the boat, 
some cast out the net, some on the 
shore pull the rope with all their} 
strength, others throw stones and beat 
the water round the ends, to frighten 
the fish from escaping there; and, as it 
approaches the shore, every one is ac- 
tive in holding up the edges, drawing it 
to land, and seizing the fish. This is the 
net (the great drag-net) which gathered 
of every kind, and, when drawn to the 
shore, the fishermen sit down and gather 
the good into vessels and cast the bad 
away. I have watched this operation 
throughout a hundred times along the 
shore of the Mediterranean.’’—Dr. | 
Tuomson, The Land and the Book, vol. it. 
. 80. 
s 49, 50. Jesus adds a partial interpreta- 
tion, So shall it be at the end of the 
world, at the end of the present dis- | 
pensation, at the final judgment. The 
grand design of the parable is to teach 
the final separation of false professors 
_ from the true, and their awful destruc- 
“fion. The centre of comparison is found 
in gathering the good into vessels and 
casting the bad away. The net repre- 
sents the church, with its ministers, in- 
strumentalities, and ordinances; the sea, 
the world, into which the gospel-net is 
cast; the fish taken, the members of 
churches, consisting of persons of all 
classes in society, and of all nations, in- 
Guding the truly_pions, the deceived, 
and the hypocritical. The shore repre- 
sents the shore of time, the limit of the 


gospel dispensation, when will occur the 
final judgment. The good fish are true 


Christians; the bad are false professors. - 
When the angels, as represented in 
the parable of the tares (ver. 41), shall 


sever the wicked from among the 
just. 


It is noticeable that fishermen are 
not mentioned in the parable. It was 
not Christ’s design to bring his minis- 
tering servants prominently into view in 
this connection. The vessels into which 
the good fish are gathered are the hea- 
venly mansions (John 14: 2), the king- 
dom prepared from the foundation of 
the world, ch. 25: 34. Casting the bad 


away represents their everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord (2 


Thess. 1:9), The intensity of their suf- 


ferings is represented in verse 42, by the 
terrible figures, a furnace of fire, wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 
to this series of parables. 


A fitting close 


A re-examination of this parable, 


several years after the above was writ- 
ten, leads me to modify my former 


interpretation. It is the kingdom of 


heaven (ver. 47), or the gospel dispen- 
sation, which is represented by the net. 


Under its influence are all classes. It 


separates men into the bad and the 
good. The gospel proves a savor of 


death unto death, or of life unto life. 
It is thus preparing men for the judg- 
ment, when the final separation will 
be made. This parable and that of 


the tares are similar, and yet different. 


That principally illustrates the present 
intermixture of the good and bad; and 
teaches that we must not take the 
Judge’s work into our own hands, and 
attempt to destroy the ungodly from 
the world. But in this the influence of 
the gospel upon men in this world is 
incidentally, and the final separation 
of the righteous and the wicked is 
principally, illustrated. 

51-53. A GENERAL CONCLUSION OF 
THESE PARABLES, in which he exhorts 
his disciples to an intelligent and faith- 
ful use of the treasures of truth, follow- 
ing his example in their instructions. 
Only in Matthew. 

51. Have ye understood all these 
things? Not only the parables which 
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these things ? 


They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 
52 Then said he unto them, Therefore every & scribe 
h which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is an householder which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure ‘ things new and 
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he had expounded in whole or in part, 
but also those which he had not ex- 
pounded. Wea, Lord. They thought 
they understood them, and_ doubtless 
they did to a certain extent; but not so 
fully as afterward, under the enlighten- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit. They 
were to understand (ver. 11) and unfold 
them tomen. The words, Jesus saith 
unto them and Lord, are wanting in 
the best manuscripts. 

These seven parables had opened a 
broad field of practical religious truth 
before them. The opening parable was 
followed by two series of three each, the 
first series closing his parables to the 
multitude, the second spoken privately 
to his disciples, and connected with the 
first series by the interpretation of the 
tares. A close similarity has been no- 
ticed between the tares and the fishing- 
net, between the mustard-seed and the 
leaven, and between the hidden treasure 
and the pearl of great price. Four 
great channels of truth and thoughtful 
instruction are thus opened: First, The 
various classes of hearers and their dif- 
ferent receptions of truth, the causes 
and consequences in this world (the 
sower). Second, The self-developing 
and growing power of truth, on the one 
hand, and its assimilating and subduing 
power, on the other, in individuals, com- 
munities, and the world (mustard-seed 
and leaven). Third, The supremacy of 
the truth, of Christ and the Gospel, over 
the whole moral, intellectual, and emo- 
tional being of his followers (the hidden 
treasure and pearl of great price). 
Fourth, The two great classes of per- 
sons in the world, their spiritual origin, 
the divine treatment toward the wicked 
in this world, resulting in their final de- 
struction in another; and since the wick- 
ed are found even in the church, escap- 
ing the scrutiny of men, they shall be 
finally and surely separated and destroy- 
ed with the openly wicked at the day of 
judgment (the tares and fishing-net). 

Some suppose that these seven para- 
bles present a bird’s-eye view of the in- 
ner life of the church, from its first sow- 
ing to its final consummation. But all 


such attempts have been marked with 
inconsistencies and caprice. The main 
object of parables is not prophecy, but 
instruction; not to reveal the history, 
but the mysteries of Christ’s kingdom. 
They indeed foretell, but foretelling is 
rather the means to the end; and only 
what is necessary to the instruction im- 
parted. 

52. Therefore connects this verse 
with the last, as a practical improve- 
ment: You say you understand all these 
things ; well, then, consider your duties 
as scribes, instructed in the kingdom of 
heaven, and as I have taught you, so do 
ye teach others. This he enforces by 
the similitude of a householder. Every 
scribe. The Jewish scribe was a tran- 
scriber and interpreter of the law. The 
conception of scribe Jesus here trans- 
fers to religious teachers and disciples 
in his kinedom, ch. 23:2; John 9: 28. 
Instructed. Literally, discipled, one 
conyerted to and taught in the truths 
and doctrines of Christ’s kingdom. 
Every teacher or disciple thus taught is 
like a householder, a master of a 
house. Christ is the great householder 
(ch. 10: 25; 13: 27, 37); ministers as his 
ambassadors are especially householders 
under him. His treasure. From his 
store, of grain, provisions, supplies, ete. 
This represents the store of spiritual, 
experimental, and practical knowledge 
of gospel doctrines, duties, and ordi- 
nances. New and oid. Newandold 
supplies; products of this and former 
years. Thus the spiritually instructed 
teacher in the Gospel will bring forth 
truths of every kind adapted to every 
class of hearers. Old truths under the 
Law, new truths under the Gospel; old 
truths long familiar, new truths, not 
known before to the hearers; and old 
truths, as expressed in certain set forms, 
and hence in certain phases; new, that is, 
the same truths reproduced in new and 
ibe forms, and presented in a new 
ight. 

53. Finished these parables. 
These words afford an additional proof 
that the seven preceding parables were 
spoken at one time; and the words, de« 
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53 old. And it came to pass, that when Jesus had 


finished these parables, he departed thence. 


Jesus teaches, and is rejected, at Nazareth. 


54 


this the carpenter’s son ? 


t ™ Ts not his mother called 
Mary; and "his brethren ° James, and Joses, and 
56 Simon, and Judas? and his sisters, are they not all 


« Mk, 6.1-6; ch. 2. 
23; Lk. 4.16. 23. 
1 Ps. 22. 22: 40. 9, 


* AND when he was come into his own country, 
‘he taught them in their synagogue, insomuch that 
they were astonished, and said, Whence hath this 
55 man this wisdom, and these mighty works ? 


mch. 1. 18-20; Ac. 
1. 14 


" ch. 12.46; Mk. 3. 
31; 6. 3; Lk. 8 
19; John 2. 12; 
%. 3,5, 10; 1 Cor. 
9. 5. 


o Mk. 15. 40; Gal. 
ir. 19; 


Is not 


with us? Whence then hath this man all these things? 


parted thence, that they were spoken 
at one place. Leaving Capernaum, he 
crosses the Sea of Galilee (Mark 4 : 35), 
stills the tempest, heals the demoniacs 
at Gadara, returns, performs certain mi- 
racles, and goes to Nazareth. 

54-08. JESUS REVISITS’ NAZARETH 
AND IS AGAIN REJECTED, Mark 6: 1-6. 
Compare the account of his first rejec- 
tion in Luke 4: 16-29, just before his re- 
moval to Capernaum, ch. 4: 13. 

54. His own country. Nazarcth 
and its vicinity, where he was brought 
up. See on ch. 2: 25. In their syna- 
gogue. Synagogue means an assembly, 
congregation, and is applied to a religious 
gathering having certain religious pow- 
ers (Acts 9: 2; 13: 48), and to the place 
where the Jews met for worship on or- 
dinary occasions, ch. 6: 2,5; Luke7:5. 
In this case it was doubtless both in 
their stated meeting, and also in the 
place built for their religious gatherings. 
See on ch. 4: 28. Mark (6: 2) says it was 
upon the Sabbath. How much in keep- 
ing with the compassion of Jesus to 
visit his townsmen again and preach 
to them the Gospel after their former 
ungrateful treatment! Astonished. 
Struck with amazement. They were 
amazed that their former humble towns- 
man should speak in such a manner, and 
perform such miracles. Their wonder 
had, as is often the case, a hardening 
effect ; they were jealous, envious, and 
offended, ver.57; Acts13:41. Whence 
then hath, etc.? They acknowledge 
his wisdom and his miracles, but by 
their questions imply that such wisdom 
and works looked suspicious in one of 
such humble condition and advantages. 
They would not accept them as his own, 
yet they could not account for them. 

55, 56. The carpenter’s son. Car- 


penter is here used in the widest sense, 
one who does all kinds of work in wood. 
The question is not one of contempt so 
much as of surprise ; for the occupation 
of carpenter has always been regarded 
as among the most respectable manual 
employments. His old neighbors re- 
garded Jesus not as inferior to them- 
selyes, but only as theirequal. The evi- 
dences of his superiority excited their 
envy and wonder, and these evidences 
they would question and reason away. _ 

His bréthren, James and Jo- 
ses, and Simon and Judas, and 
his sisters. Some suppose these to 
have been his cousins ; others, that they 
were his half-brothers, children of Jo- 
seph by a former marriage ; and others 
still, his own brothers, the younger chil- 
dren of Mary. The latter view is the 
correct one, which will appear from the 
following : 

1. The brothers of Jesus are mentioned 
in the following passages: ch. 12 : 46, 
47; 13: 55, 56; Mark 3: 31, 382; 6: 3; 
Luke 8: 19, 20; John 2:12; 7:3,5, 10; 
Acts 1: 14; 1 Cor.9: 5; Gal. 1: 19. 

2. There is Pani 3 in the language or 
connection of any of these passages de- 
manding that these persons should not 
be regarded as real literal brothers of 
Jesus. The presumption is therefore 
that they were. 

3. It is not certain from the New Tes- 
tament that Jesus had any cousins ac- 
cording to the flesh. John 19 : 25 is the 
only passage on which such an opinion 
can be grounded. ‘His mother’s sister” 
evidently does not refer to Mary, the 
wife of Cleopas, for we can not suppose 
two Marys in one family without any 
other designation. By comparing Mark 
15: 40, the opinion of several eminent 
critics seems probable, that Salome is 
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57 And they P were offended in him. 
“unto them, 4A prophet is not without honor, save 


i P ch. 11. 6. 
But Jesus said : Lk, 4 24; John 
4, 44. 


meant. Yet this is uncertain in the 
light of ch. 27:55; for many women 
were there. 

4. In every instance in the Gospels, 
except in John ch. 7, the brothers of Je- 
sus are mentioned in connection with 
his mother ; and since mother is taken in 
the literal sense, so brothers should be 
also. In ch. 12: 50, the force of our Sa- 
vior’s declaration depends greatly on the 
fact that they were literally his brothers, 
To suppose them to be the sons of Al- 
pheus, who is regarded the same as Cleo- 
pas (John 19 : 25), is to suppose them to 
have been among the apostles. 

5. But this could not have been the 
case; for they did not believe in Jesus for 
some time after the appointment of the 
aposties, John 7: 3,5,10. In Acts 1: 14 
they are distinguished from the apos- 
tles, and therefore could not have been 
of them. In Gal. 1: 19, James, the 
Lord’s brother, does not point neces- 
sarily to James the apostle; for that 
passage may mean, according to Dr. 
Schaff and others, “But no other of the 
apostles (besides Peter) did I see, only 
dames, the Lord’s brother.’’? The names 
of our Lord’s brothers were very com- 
mon among the Jews, and therefore it is 
not strange that we find them among 
the children of Alpheus, and the apos- 
tles. We have even among the latter 
two Jameses, two Simons, and two Ju- 
dases. 

6. That they were children of Mary, 
and not of a former wife of Joseph, ap- 
pears evident from the fact that with 
one exception they are always, in the 


Gospels, associated with her; and also | 


that, if they were the elder children of 
Joseph, then Jesus would not be the 
heir to David’s throne. It has been ob- 
jected to this view that Jesus (John 19: 
26), committed the keeping of his mo- 
ther not to these brethren, but to the 
apostle John. It may be answered, 


that his brethren did not fully believe | 


on him till after the resurrection; and 


that John, being the most intimate | 


bosom friend of Jesus, could better take 
his place than any other person. We 
therefore conclude that the brothers and 
sisters here mentioned by the people of 
Nazareth were the younger children of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. See on ch. 


12:46. Thus, the perpetual virginity 
of the mother of Jesus, as held by many 
Protestants, and by the Catholic an 

reek church as an article of faith, is 
without scriptural foundation. This 
view is very fully and clearly developed 
by Dr. Schatf, in Lange’s Commentary, 
Matt. 13 : 53-58. / 

57.. Offended in him. Rather, at 
him, as an occasion of dissatisfaction 
and dislike. ‘The meaning is, They took 
offense at him, who in his humble birth 
and circumstances was in no way supe- 
rior to themselves, and yet who seemed 
so far to excel them in wisdom and 
mighty works. They were too proud 
and envious to receive him as their 
teacher, much less to regard him as the 
Messiah. See on ch. 11: 6. Jesus 
does not resent their treatment, but ac- 
counts for it by what seems to be a pro- 
verbial expression, A prophet is not 
without honor, etc. This contained 
a general truth, a fact in human experi- 
ence, of which the treatment of Jesus 
in the present instance was an example. 
He had exercised before them his pro- 
phetical office, both in teaching and per- 
forming miracles, yet they reject him. 
They were so familiar with his earthly 
relations and circumstances that they 
were absorbed with these, and neglected 
to view him in his spiritual character, in 
his public acts, and in his divine author- 
ity. A stranger sees the public and 
spiritual acts of a prophet, and recog- 
nizes bis heavenly character; but neigh- 
bors and acquaintances fix their thoughts 
upon his earthly relationships, to a par- 
tial or a total exclusion of his higher 
excellences, and thus come to a wrong 
conclusion. - Prejudice, rejection, are 
| the result. Somewhat similar to this 
language of Jesus are the proverbs, 
“Familiarity breeds contempt;’’ “ Dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” 
That Jesus as a prophet should receive 
such treatment, was highly unreasonable 
|and wicked on the part of his former 
neighbors and acquaintances. His wis- 
| dom and his miracles should have over- 
| come all prejudice and unbelief. His 
own house. His own family; those 
with whom he was brought up from 
childhood, John 7 : 3-5. 

58. He did not many mighty 
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58 in his own country, and in his own house. 
rhe did not many mighty works there because of 


their unbelief. 


And 
’ Mk. 6. 5, 6. 


————w 


works, not many miracles. The reason 
of this was their unbelief, which was 
brought to view in the preceding verse. 
We are not to suppose that he refused 
to perform miracles. They were too 
proud and envious to recognize his 
power publicly by bringing their sick to 
him, and too unbelieving to expect cures 
even if they brought them. Unbelief was 
at the bottom; for had they believed, 
their pride, envy, prejudice, would 
have vanished. Bringing their sick to 
him would have been an evidence of 
faith in his power; hence we may con- 
clude that but few brought them. Mark 
(6:5) notices the more intimate con- 
nection of faith with his miracles. ‘‘He 
could there do no mighty work.’’ «He 
had the power to perform miracles, but 
for moral reasons he could not exercise 
it. As he can not with propriety save 
without faith, so he could not heal with- 
out faith. There was not a physical, 
but a moral impracticability. 


REMARKS, 


1. Like Jesus, let us sow seed beside 
all waters ; in the house, in the open air, 
by the sea-side, vers. 1-3; Eccl. 11: 1. 

2. Nature and human experience have 
in them many parables which we should 
use in the illustration of truth. Many 
earthly things are types and figures of 
the spiritual and heavenly, vers. 48; 
Heb. 8:5; 9: 23. Compare Ezekiel’s 
vision of a city and temple, Ezek. chs. 
40-48, and John’s yision of the new 
Jerusalem, Rev. chs. 21, 22. 

3. While God makes truth sufficiently 
plain to those of a humble, teachable 
spirit, he gives opportunity for stum- 
bling to those who will not come to the 
Enowledge of the truth that they may 
be saved, yer. 11; 2 Thess. 2: 10-12. 

4, If we would have more light and 
grace, we must improve what we already 
have, ver. 12; Ps. 836: 9; 1John 2: 10; 
Matt. 25 : 26-29. 

5. He that receives the word of God 
only in its outward form is stillin spiri- 
tual darkness, vers. 13, 14; Deut. 29: 
24; John 9: 89-41; 2 Cor. 3: 15, 16. 

6. Hardness of heart is a fruit of sin, 
to which obstinate sinners are justly 


| 


given over, ver. 15; Rom. 1: 28-81; 2 
Thess. 2: 11, 12; 2 Tim. 3: 13. 

7. Happy are they who see and hear 
Christ in his word; for they see in re- 
ality and fulfillment what prophets saw 
only in vision, vers. 16, 17; Prov. 8: 3, 
4; 1 John 1: 14. 

8. The Gospel should be preached to 
all classes of persons, though none will 
be savingly benefited but they who re- 
ceive it in an honest and good heart. 
Let all take heed how they hear, vers, 
19-23 ; Mark 16: 15, 16. 

9. However faithfully the Gospel may 
be preached, careless and thoughtless 
hearers grow harder and harder, and 
more and more under the influence of 
the devil, ver. 19; 2 Cor. 2: 16; James 
1: 28, 24. 

10, It is not enough that truth excites 
the feelings and arouses the emotion 
without taking possession of the whole 
heart, vers. 20, 21. 

11. Joy is not always the best sign of 
conversion, ver. 20; ch. 7: 20. 

12. We must expect trials if we enter 
into the service of Christ, ver. 21; Mark 
10 : 29, 30. 

13. Many serious impressions and deep 
convictions are checked by the cares and. 
the love of the world, ver.22; ch. 19: 
22: 1 John 2: 15-17; Rom. 8: 13. 

14. Where the word of God is under- 
standingly and truly received into the 
heart, the soul is subjected and united 
to Christ and brings forth fruit to God, 
ver. 23; John 15: 4, 7,8; Ps. 126: 6. 

15. Christ never intended that his dis- 
ciples should engage in religious perse- 
cutions, or that they should exterminate 
error by exterminating errorists, ver, 
28-30 ; 2 Cor. 10: 4. 

16. God spares the wicked for the sake 
of the righteous who dwell among them, 
ver. 29; Gen. 18 : 26-382; Isa. 1: 9. 

17. The word of God is a living seed 
not returning unto him void, vers. 31, 
32+ Isa. 55: 11; John 6: 68. 

18. In the work of the Lord we should 
not despise the day of small things, but 
rather expect great endings from small 
beginnings, vers. 31, 32; Isa. 41 : 14-16; 
51:14; 60: 22. 

19. Christianity has a hidden power in 
renewing and transforming the charac- 
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Herod holds Jesus to be John the Baptist, whom he had 


put to death. 
XIV. AT that time * Herod the tetrarch heard of the 


* Mk. 6. 14, 21-29; 
Lk, 9. 7% 


ter and lives of men, and the state and 
condition of the world, ver. 33; Ps. 
119: 11; Dan. 2:44, 45; Mark 4: 26-295 
3 Cor. 3318 1 Pet. 12374: 

20. The Gospel reveals to us mysteries 
which from eternity had been hid in 
God, ver. 85; Rom. 16: 25, 26; 1 Cor. 
2:9, 10; Col. 1: 26. 

21. The devil and his agents are ever 
busy in sowing error, and such is the 
natural soil of the human heart that 
they spring up without cultivation, vers. 
25, 38; Acts 20: 28-30; James 3: 15. 

22. Since error is often made to re- 
semble the truth, as false professors do 
the true, it becomes us to take heed 
how and what we hear, ver. 38; Mark 
4: 24; 2 Cor.9: 18-15; Phil. 3:2; 
2 Tim. 3: 5. 

23. The Gospel dispensation is to have 
an end, when every man’s destiny is to 
be fixed according to his true character 
in the sight of God, vers. 39-43 ; ch. 24: 
30, 31; 2 Cor. 5: 10; 2 Pet. 3: 10; Rev. 
22 SAT, 12: 

24. The punishment of the wicked 
shall be unspeakably pica, ver. 42; Nah. 
1:6; Rev. 20: 13-15. 

25. The state of the righteous will be 
unspeakably glorious, ver. 43; 1 John 
3.323 Rev. 22 : 5. 

26. A discovery of the worth of the 
soul and the value of heavenly treasures 
will do us no good except we give up all 
to Christ, ver. 44; Luke 14: 33. 

27. Seeking salvation will avail no- 
thing except we seek aright; none seek 
aright except with the whole heart; and 
none with the whole heart except they 
value Christ above all things, vers. 45, 
46 ; Job 28: 12-18; Prov. 2:4, 5; Jer. 
29:13; Phil. 3: 7-9. 

28. We must expect a mixture of evil 
with good in the churehes of Christ, 
vers. 47, 48; John 6: 70; 2 Pet. 2: 1-3. 

29. Churches should maintain a strict 
discipline, though they may not expect 
to free themselves entirely from unwor- 
thy members. Many of these can be 
certainly discovered only by the Searcher 
of hearts, ver. 47, 48 ; 1 Cor.5: 18; 
2 Thess. 3: 14, 15; Rey. 2: 28. 

30. Let not hypocrites and false pro- 
fessors think they are safe because they 


are among Christ’s visible followers; a 
final separation is to take place, vers. 49, 
50; Job 27:8; Rev. 21: 27. 

31. Christ has set us an example of 
teaching by parables and illustrations, 
vers. 3, 52. 

32. Ministers and all religious teachers 
should be learners at the feet of Jesus, 
making his word their own, and bringing 
forth newly-discovered truth with the 
old, according to the capacity and wants 
of their hearers, vers. 51, 52; Prov. 10: 
20, 21; Col. 3:16; 1 Tim. 4: 14-16. 

33. Like Jesus, we should bring the 
words of life to the unconverted of our 
own friends and neighbors, ver. 54. -_ 

34. Infidels and skeptics, like the in- 
habitants of Nazareth, seek to account 
for spiritual things by natural causes, 
and failing in this are offended with 
Christ, and reject him and his Gospel, 
vers. 55-57; Luke 2: 34; Acts 17: 18. 

35. How great the condescension of 
Jesus, the Son of the Great Carpenter 
of the Universe (Heb. 3: 4), in that he 
became the Son of Joseph, the humble 


carpenter of Nazareth, ver. 55 ; Phil. 
2:68 


* 36. To judge of persons by their wealth, 
nees, 


| relatives, and outward cireums 


and not by their character and conduct, 
is a mark of pride, prejudice, and little- 
ness of mind, ver. 57; John 7: 41, 52. 
37. Unbelief is the great obstacle in 
the way of personal salvation, and the 
conan of the world, ver. 58; John 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Matthew records the death of John 
the Baptist, and the consequent relation 
of Jesus to Herod; the withdrawal of Je- 
sus and his miracles, exhibiting his power 
over the materials and elements of nature. 

1,°2. THE EFFECT OF THE FAME OF 
; nee ON Heron, Mark 6: 14-16; Luke 

1, At that time. A general expres- 
sion, meaning, at that season or period, 
about that time. See 12:1. Herod. 
Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the 
Great, who slew the children at Bethle- 
hem. See on ch. 2: 22. When the 
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2 fame of Jesus, and said unto his servants, ‘ This is 


John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead; and 


' ch. 16. 14. 


therefore mighty works do show forth themselves » Mk.6. 17-20; Lk. 


in him. 


3 


3.49, 20% chy 4: 
12 


* For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound + Lk. 3,1, 


him, and put Aim in prison for Herodias’ sake, ¥ his 


4 brother Philip’s wife. 


For John said unto him, 


kingdom of his father was divided be- 
tween him and his brothers, Archelaus 
and Herod Philip, he received the title 


of tetrarch, a Greek word, meaning a | 


ruler of a fourth part, and which became 
a common title for those who governed 
any part of a province, subject only to 
the Roman emperor. 


“king.’? See ver. 9. His dominions 
eeewe Galilee and Perea. See vers. 
By dd, 

Heard the fame of Jesus.’ He 
heard of Jesus in connection with the 
preaching of the twelve, ch. 10: 5; 
Mark 6: 7, 12,14; Luke 9:1,6,7. It 
is probable that Herod was residing at 
Macherus, a frontier fortress near the 
Dead Sea, between Perea and Arabia, 
where John the Baptist was in prison. 
This, in connection with his voluptuous 
life, and his murder of John, which 
must at least have startled his con- 
science and made him uneasy, will ex- 
plain how Herod seems now to have 
heard of Jesus for the first time. If he 
had heard before of him, it produced no 
impression on his mind; but now the 
Jame of Jesus, the report of his miracles 
and preaching, at once arrested his atten- 
tion, and produced anxiety in a mind 
filled with superstition and tortured by 
a guilty conscience. 

2. His servants. 
ministers, courtiers. He is risen 
from the dead. Thus the guilty 
conscience of Herod led him to imagine. 
Dead refers not to a mere state or con- 


His attendants, 


dition, but to persons in that state, from | 


among the dead. Some suppose that 


Herod was a Sadducee, from comparing | 
eh. 16:6 with Mark 8: 15, and that his | 


guilt and fears now made him a coward- 
ly believer in the docirine of the resur- 
rection. Infidelsand skeptics have been 
known to renounce their unbelief 
times of danger. Therefore. On ac- 
count of this, because he is 
Mighty works do show forth 
themselves in him. Rather, These 
powers work, or, are active, in him. John 


Hence, in general | 
and popular language he was also styled | 


in } 


risen. | 


did not work miracles (John 10 : 41); 
but now, Herod reasons, these powers 
of working them are active in his per- 
son on account of his rising from the’ 
dead. He imagines John as havin 
come forth from the dead, which woul 
have been a miracle, and as having ac- 
quired on account of it new spiritual 
and miraculous power, which he regards 
as in harmony with such a supposition. 
His fears may have been excited lest Je- 
sus might become a political rival, or 
lest his superhuman power might be di- 
rected against him. 

3-12. ACCOUNT OF THE IMPRISON- 
MENT AND DEATH OF JOHN, Mark 6 : 
17-29. : 

3. For. This is explanatory of what 
Matthew had just stated concerning 
Herod in reference to John. For He-= 
rodias’? sake. “A princess was the 
foe of the latter Elijah, as Jezebel of 
the former.” —BENGEL. Herodias was 
yrand-daughter of Herod the Great, 

aughter of Aristobulus, and niece of 
Herod Antipas. Brother Philip. 
Not the tetrarch of Iturea (Luke 3; 1), 
but another brother who lived in pri- 
vate life, having been-disinherited by his 
father. He also was uncle to Herodias, 
whom he married. ut she, preferring 
royalty, left him, and married Herod 
Antipas, who, to make way for her, di- 
vorced his own wife, the daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia, supposed to be 
the one mentioned by Paul in 2 Cor. 
11 : 32. 

4. It is not lawful, ete. For, first, 
she was the wife of Philip, who was still 
living; second, Herod’s wife, the daugh- 
ter of Aretas, was also living; third, by 
marriage Herodias was the sister-in-law 
of Herod, and by Jewish law a person 
was forbidden to marry his brother’s 
wife, Ley. 18:16; 20: 21. This incident 
strikingly illustrates the character of 
John as a consistent and faithful re- 
prover and preacher of righteousness, 
He preached as plainly to those in kings’ 
palaces as to the inhabitants of the wil- 
derness. 
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5 ~ It is not lawful for thee to have her. 
he would have put him to death, he feared the 
multitude, * because they counted him as a prophet. 
But when Herod’s birthday was kept, the daughter 


of Herodias danced before them, 


w Le. 18. 16; 20. 21. 
*ch, 21. 26; Mk. 
11. 30-32; Lk. 20. 


6. 
¥ Ge. 40. 20. 


And when 


and pleased Herod. 


Whereupon he promised with an oath to give her 
whatsoever she would ask. And she, being be- 


fore instructed of her mother, said *Give me here * Pro. 29. 10. 


5. When he would have put 
him to death. Or, rather, desiring to 
put him to death. Mark adds the inter- 
esting fact that at first John produced 
a deep impression on Herod’s mind, 
who regarded him as a holy and just 
man, and, hearing him gladly, did many 
things, and saved his life from the ma- 
lice of Herodias, Mark 6: 19, 20. Mat- 
thew, passing this by in silence, states 
the changed condition of Herod’s mind, 
when he was desirous of putting John 
to death, caused, doubtless, by the con- 
stant influence of Herodias, and by the 
truth, which hardens when it does not; 

_soften ; and was now only prevented by 
‘the popularity of John with the multi- 
tude, who regarded him as a prophet. 
These two accounts are thus perfectly 
consistent, and throw light on each 
other. Josephus, probably being aware 
of no other grounds, gives only political 
reasons, that Herod was afraid lest John 
might raise a rebellion, and, to prevent 
any such mischief, he caused him to be 
imprisoned and put to death. There is 
no difficulty in supposing this also to 
be true; for Herod may have acted from 
a variety of motives, both political and 
private. He did fear on account of the 
popularity of John with the people, 
and he may have feared lest the people 
might be aroused agamst him through 
the influence of John, on account of 
his unlawful marriage. The reproof of 
John and the influence of the malicious 
Herodias were, however, the private and 
exciting grounds of his action. 

6. Birthday. Birthday festivities 
or celebration, Gen. 40: 20. This, from 
Mark 6: 21, appears to have been given 
to the nobility of Galilee. It doubtless 
took place at Macherus, where John 
was imprisoned, and it is very probable 
that Herod was at this time engaged in 
the war which Aretas, king of Arabia, 
declared against him on account of the 


insult to his daughter. Daughter of 
Herodias. According to Josephus, 


her name was Salome, a daughter by 
Philip. She was afterward married to 
her uncle Philip, the tetrarch of Iturea, 
and then to her cousin Aristobulus. 
Danced before them. Danced in 
the midst, in the sight of all. This was, 
doubtless, a mimic or theatrical dance. 
It was, however, considered beneath 
the dignity of persons of rank and cha- 
racter to engage in this amusement, 
and hence her dancing before them all 
was a sacrifice of decency and maidenly 
decorum. But the voluptuous Herod, 
and those with him, all, quite likely, 
more or less intoxicated, were pleased, 
doubtless, with the skill and grace of her 
performance, and with the condescen- 
sion of a princess in thus honoring the 
birthday of the king. : 

7. Herod considered the act of Salome 
as meriting a reward, and so enraptured 
was he that he not only made a rash 
promise, but also confirmed it by an 
oath. Whatsoever she would (should) 
ask. “Unto the half of my kingdom,”’ 
Mark 6: 23. Compare Esth.5:3. The 
case of Herod is only one of many 
examples of eastern monarchs lavishing 
gifts on favorite dancers. Theyenot, who 
died in 1667, in his Travels in Persia, 
mentions a Shah Abbas who, being 
much intoxicated, was so pleased with a 
woman that danced before him, that he 
gave her a magnificent khan that yielded 
him a considerable revenue. But be- 
coming sober, at the instance of his mi- 
nister, he broke his promise, and obliged 
the dancer to be content with a sum of 
money. Such instances show the evils 
and dangers of sensual excitements, and 
of such sensual amusements. ~~ 

8. Being before instructed. Ra- 
ther, Led on by, wrged on by. The fuller 
account of Mark (6 : 24, 25) is the best 
comment on this clause. There was no 
secret understanding between the mo- 
ther and daughter; but the latter, going 
out to consult with her mother, was in- 
duced to ask for the head of John the 
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9 John Baptist’s head in a charger. 
was sorry: nevertheless, for the oath’s sake, and 


sver.1; Mk. 6. 14. 
> Judg. 11. 30, 31, 
39; Dan. 6. 14, 


And * the king 


them which sat with him at meat, he commanded 15 


10 2 to be given her. 


And he sent, * and beheaded 


eLk, 9.9. 


11 John in the prison. And his head was brought in 


a charger, and given to the damsel: 


and she 


Baptist. Perhaps Herodias had a deep 
design in having her daughter dance 
before Herod, hoping thereby to grati- 
fy her malice against John. If so, 
her highest anticipations were gratified. 
Give me here. In this place, on the 
spot, and hence without delay. The 
language implies haste. Herodias has 
at length got her opportunity for re- 
venge, and she eagerly seizes it, and de- 
termines to accomplish her purpose 
while Herod is flush with wine, and be- 
fore he has time to repent. Charger. 
On a platter. Charger, in old English, 
means a large dish; but nowa horse used 
in battle. The Greek word originally 
meant a board; then, among other appli- 
eations of the term, a wooden dish, and 
then a plate, dish, or platter of any ma- 
terial. 

9. The king. Mark also styles He- 
rod king. Though he had not received 
the official title of king, he is so called 
in a popular and general sense, and from 
courtesy. Was sorry. This is per- 
fectly consistent with his having desired 
to put John to death. He had not pur- 
posed so to do. Now, when the crisis 
comes, and he is called upon to behead 
John, in fulfillment of a rash oath, he is 
sorry ; for he knows it is wrong, and he 
fears lest the people, who regard John as 
a prophet, may cause him trouble. He 
may also haye been concerned for his 
popularity among the people. For the 
oath’s sake and them, etc. Rather, 
For the sake, or, on account of the oath, 
and of them that reclined at table with him. 
A twofold reason: he must perform his 
oath, and he must maintain his honor 
among his guests. Duelists and gam- 
blers act upon a similar principle. He 
had, doubtless, some scruples of con- 
science in regard to his oath; he did not 
wish to be a perjurer, much less to be 
regarded as one; neither did he wish to 
be ridiculed as mean and fickle by bis 
attendants and guests, who, doubtless, 
hated John, and applauded the king in 
the generous offer he had made. He was 
overcome through pride and shame. His 


oath was wicked, becauseit was uncalled 


for, and hence taking the Lord’s name in 
vain (Ex. 20: 7), and because no one 
has a right to pledge himself before- 
hand to do what may be wrong. Herod 
had placed himself in a dilemma to make 
a choice of two eyils—to break a rash, 
wicked oath, or tocommit murder. He 
should have chosen the former as the 
less of the two.» Compare Ley. 5: 
[=O ie eek A 


10. Beheaded John. By an exe- 
cutioner (Mark 6: 27), a soldier of He- 
rod. In prison. The narrative seems 
to imply that the prison was near at 
| band, and the execution performed at 
once. Hence that the feast was at Ma- 
cherus. Some suppose it was at Tibe- 
rias, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee; 
| but it would have taken at least two 
days for the execution of the sentence. 
| Others suppose that it took place at 
Julias or Livias, another place of resi- 
| dence of Antipas, situate not far from 
Macheerus, in the mountains on the eas- 
/ tern side of the Dead Sea. This is less 
| objectionable. But Macherus is more in 
keeping with the ease and quickness of 
| the execution. It was in the night, and, 
| doubtless, late, before the promise of 
Hicrod was made, and all was accom- 
plished, we should naturally suppose, 
by or before the morning’s light. See 
verse 1, The execution by a soldier may 
; be used as a circumstantial argument 
that he was now actually engaged in the 
| war with Aretas. This could not have 
been many months after the message of 
John in prison to Jesus (ch. 11: 2); the 
reply of Jesus, doubtless, invigorated 
| his faith, preparing him for the last con- 
flict and a martyr’s death. He had been 
in prison about_seventeen months, and 
it was about three years from the com- 
mencement of his ministry; for the 
Passover was at hand (John 6: 4), the 
| third of our Savior’s ministry, when the 
report of John’s death was brought to 

Jesus. He was probably beheaded in 
March or April, A.D. 29. si 

11. His head was brought, etc. 
|The request was strictly carried out in 
eyery particular. The language implics 


a 
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12 brought i to her mother. 


And his disciples came, 


and took up the body, and buried it ; and went and 


told Jesus. 


Jesus retires to w desert place, and feeds the multitude. 


13 


out of the cities. 
14 


he healed their sick. 


4 WHEN Jesus heard of it, he departed thence by 
ship into a desert place apart. ; 
people had heard thereof, they followed him on foot 


And Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, 
and ° was moved with compassion toward them, and 


4 Mk. 6. 32; Lk. 9. 
10; John6.1; ch. 


And when the iO oe ie te. 


ech. 9. 36; John 
11. 35-385; Heb. 
4. 15. 


—F 


that the head was brought while the 
feast lasted, given to this heartless 
dancing maid, and by her to her mother, 
who was the principal actor and the 
guiltiest party in this terrible tragedy. 
Not long after this Herod was totally de- 
feated and his army destroyed by Aretas, 
which, according to Josephus, some of 
the Jews regarded as a punishment from 
God for putting John the Baptist to 
death. Jos. Antig. xviii. 2. A little later 
he was banished to Lyons, in France, 
whither Herodias followed him, and 
then to Spain, where they died. 

12. His disciples. The disciples 
of John, Mark 6 : 29. Told Jesus. 
Related to him the circumstances of his 
death and burial. They knew the con- 
fidence and love that had existed be- 
tween John and Jesus; they tell him as 
a friend of their master, and as one 
who would sympathize with them. This 
is an incidental evidence that the reply 
of Jesus to John’s question (ch. 11: 2- 
6) had resulted in good, both to John 
and his disciples. 

13-21. JESUS RETIRES, AND MIRACU- 
LOUSLY FEEDS THE MULTITUDE, Mark 
i 30-44; Luke 9: 10-17; John 6: 1- 

4, 

13. He departed thence. He re- 
tired, withdrew from thence, from the 
western side of the Sea of Galilee, and 
‘from the vicinity of Tiberias, the usual 
residence of Herod Antipas, to the 
north-eastern side, and, according to 
Luke 9: 10, to a place called Bethsaida. 
According to Josephus (Jewish Anti. 
xviii. 2, 1), Philip the tetrarch advanced 
this Bethsaida to the dignity of a city, 
and named it Julias. See on ch. 11: 21. 
He withdrew on hearing of the death of 
John the Baptist; Luke (9: 9) adds 
that Herod, on hearing his fame, de- 


1 
| 
| 


sired to see him. We may well suppose 
that Herod heard of Jesus very soon 
after putting John to death, and that 
several days elapsed before the disciples 
of John came and told Jesus. About 
that time the twelve return from their 
mission, and Jesus invites them to re- 
tire with him and rest awhile, Mark 6 : 
30, 31. Thus Jesus had a complex rea- 
son for withdrawing toa desert place, 
an uncultivated and uninhabited region, 
in the vicinity of Bethsaida, namely, the 
death of John, the desire vf Herod, the 
weariness of his disciples. See on ch. 
12: 15. As the imprisonment of John 
marked an era in our Lord’s ministry 
(ch. 4 : 12), so does also the death of 
John. Then Jesus began his ministry 
in Galilee; now he extends it beyond 
the Sea of Galilee, and northward to 
the region of Tyre and Sidon (ch. 15: 
en and of Cvsarea Philippi (ch. 16 ¢ 
18). 


By ship. By a transport or mer- 
chant boat, a general name for such 
vessels of every grade. See on 8: 23. 
The people. Rather, the multitudes ; 
they who had been attending on the 
preaching of Jesus, Mark 6 : 31-33. On 
foot. In opposition to going by ship, 
Jesus and his disciples passed over the 
sex by ship; the multitude passed 
around the sea by land on foot, 

14. Went forth. From the ship. 
The multitude had run and arrived 
there before him, Mark 6: 33. Promi- 
nent among the motives that had drawn 
them were his miracles in healing the 
sick, John 6: 2. Seeing them, he had 
compassion, pity on them, and heal- 
ed their sick, and taught them many 
things, Mark 6: 34. Jesus then goes up 
into a mountain with his disciples, and 
the multitudes follow, John 6: 3. 
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_‘ And when it was evening, his disciples came to 
him, saying, This is a desert place, and the time is 


£ Mk.6.35; Lk. 9. 
12; John 6, 5. 


now past ; send the multitude away, that they may 
go into the villages, and buy themselves victuals. 


give ye them to eat. 


Bring them hither to me. 


have here but five loaves, and two fishes. 
: . And he commanded the 
multitude to sit down on the grass, and took the 


But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart ; 
And they say unto him, We 


& ch. 15. 33, 347 
Num. 11. 21-23; 
1 Ki. 17. 10-16; 
2 Ki. 4, 1-7, 42 
44, 


He said, 


five loaves, and the two fishes, and looking up to 


heaven, * he blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves 


» ch. 15.36; 1Sam. 


to his disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. 


15. Evening. This was the first 
evening, the decline of the day, begin- 
ning with the ninth hour, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon; the second 
evening (ver. 23) began at sunset. These 
two evenings are recognized in the com- 
mand to keep the Passover. The lamb 
was to be killed “in the evening,” lite- 
rally, between the two evenings, Ex. 12: 6; 
Num. 9: 3,5. According to Josephus, 
the paschal lamb was regularly killed be- 
tween the ninth and the eleventh hour. 
In some parts of our country evening 
is applied to the afternoon. The time 
is now passed. The how; used ina 
general sense, the time for preaching, 
for dismissing the people, and preparing 
for the evening meal is already past. It 
is now late. “The day was now far 
spent, -. and now the time is far 
passed ”’ (Mark) ; ‘“‘ The day began to wear 
away” (Luke). Send the multitude 
away. Dismiss them; do not longer 
teach them to-day. 

16. Jesus declares that there is no ne- 
cessity for the multitude leaving them, 
and commands his disciples to give 
them to eat. The miracle afterward 
performed showed that there was no ne- 
cessity, and the disciples did give them 
to eat. Some of the disciples ask Jesus 
if they shall go and buy two hundred 
pennies’ (denaies, about thirty dollars) 
worth of bread, Mark 6: 37. Philip, 
whom Jesus had, in the mean time, ask- 
ed, in order to try his faith, ‘‘ Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat?” 
declared that two hundred denaries’ 
worth was not sufficient, John 6: 5-7, 

17. We have here but five loaves 
and two fishes. From John we learn 
that they were barley loaves, an inferior 
kind of food, and two small fishes; that 
a lad had them, and that it was Andrew 


who gave the information, John 6: 8, 9. 


Loaves were usually made in the form 
of round cakes, of different sizes, and 
generally about a half an inch thick. 
The language of the four Evangelists 
clearly implies that this was all the food 
at that time upon the ground. Compare 
Luke 11: 5. 

19. To sit down on the grass. 
To recline or lie down on the grass, ac- 
cording to the customary posture of eat- 
ing. Mark says that they reclined on 


| the green grass, in companies or groups, 


by hundreds and by fifties. . It was a de- 
sert, not because it was barren, but be- 
cause it was uninhabited and unculti- 
vated. Dr. Thomson supposes that Bu- 
taiha, lying south-west of Bethsaida, 
along the north-east shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, is the spot of this miracle. 
“This Butaiha,” says he, “belonged to 
Bethsaida. At this extreme south-east 
corner of it the mountain shuts down 
upon the Jake bleak and barren. It was, 
doubtless, desert then as now; for it was 
not capable of cultivation. In this little 
cove the ships (boats) were anchored. 
On. this beautiful sward, at the base of 
the rocky hill, the people were seated.” 
—The Land and the Book, vol. ii., p. 29. 
Blessed. Blessed God, praised him 
for these provisions, and implored a 
blessing in their reception, Luke 9: 16, 
John says, ‘He gave thanks.”’ The lat- 
ter is includedin the former. The word 
bless in the original is applied not only 
to praising God for favors (Luke 1 : 
64); but also to invoking God’s bless- 
ing (Luke 2 : 34); also to God’s con- 
ferrine favors, Heb. 6 : 14; Acts 3: 
26. Dr. Alexander suggests that these 
three senses here meet in one. This 
was, doubtless, true as a matter of 
fact; for, as a man, Jesus praised God, 
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20 And they did all eat, and were filled: and they took * 
up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets 

21 full. ‘ And they that had eaten were about five thou- | ch, 15, 32-38. 
sand men, besides women and children. 


Jesus sends away his disciples by ship, and comes to 


them walking on the water. 


22 


k And straightway Jesus constrained his disciples 


k Mk. 6. 45; John 
6. 15. 


and implored his blessing, while, as God, 
he granted it. And brake. The 
usual way of preparing the bread for 
eating. The Scriptures speak of break- 
ing bread, but never of cutting it. 

30. Were filled. The appetites of 
all were fully satisfied. Fragments. 
Broken pieces of bread. It is most na- 
tural to suppose that these had been dis- 
tributed, or mostly so, and that they 
were gathered up from the ground 
where the companies had eaten. Thus, 
in connection with this miracle, Jesus 
taught a lesson of prudent economy, 
“Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost,” John 6:12. They 
would also serve, while they lasted, to 
remind the disciples of the miracle. 
Baskets. The usual Jewish traveling 
basket. The number was twelve, the 
same as that of the apostles, and they 
were full; there thus remaining much 
more than the original five loaves, 
showing an actual increase of food, and 
not a supernatural restraining and satis- 
fying of the appetite. Mark adds that 
a portion of the fishes were also gather- 
ed up. 

21. About five thousand men 
besides. All the four Evangelists say 
that there were about five thousand 
men; Matthew adds, women and 
children, of whom there were, doubt- 
less, many. It was customary then as 


“now, in the east, for men to eat alone, 


and the women and children by them- 
selves. On this occasion the men lay 
down in companies of hundreds and 
fifties, and could easily be numbered; 
the women and children probably sat 
around promiscuously. It is not extra- 
vagant to suppose eight or ten thousand 
in all. The multitude may have been 
increased by those who were going up to 
the Feast of the Passover, which was at 
hand, John 6: 4. 

This is the only miracle described by 
all the Evangelists, and is, on that ac- 
count, especially important, and desery- 


ing of the most careful study. Various 
attempts have been made to explain it 
away, by endeavoring to trace it to natu- 
ral causes, and even supposing it origi- 
nally a parable, but by mistake related 
as an actual occurrence! But all such 
attempts bear upon their face the absurd 
and ridiculous. All of the four narra- 
tives clearly convey the idea of miracu- 
lous, superhuman power. They do not 
tell how that power was exerted, or how 
the food was increased; but they do 
clearly tell us, that a few loaves and 
fishes, which a lad could carry in his 
basket, were increased so that thou- 
sands satisfied their hunger, and there 
remained at least twelve times more of 
fragments than of the original provi- 
sions. It is not necessary to suppose 
creative power; for, the laws and ele- 
ments of the natural world being under 
the direction of Jesus, he could have 
brought together at his will all the ele- 
ments constituting the bread. The 
power in the one case is as equally om- 
nipotent as in the other. In the Old 
Testament we have similar exhibitions 
of divine power in giving the manna 
(Ex. 16: 4), and in multiplying the wi- 
dow’s oil, 2 Kings 4: 2-7. 

Im this miracle Jesus also exhibited 
himself as the bread of life. It was a 
sign, an external evidence, that as he 
gave them bread for their bodies, so could 
he give them spiritual bread for their 
souls. See the application and use 
which Jesus himself makes of it in 
John 6 : 26-35, 48-58. Though the mul- 
titude were blind to this deep spiritual 
import and design, they felt the force of 
the miracle as an evidence of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus, and they exclaim, “Of 
a truth this is the Prophet that cometh 
into the world,” John 6:14. Possibly 
a tradition, that the Messiah would rain 
manna from heaven, may also have had 
its influence in leading them to this con- 
clusion. 

22-88, JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA. 
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to get into a ship, and to go before him unto the 
23 other side, while he sent the multitudes away. ' And 
when he had sent the multitudes away, ™ he went 
up into a mountain apart to pray. 
24 evening was come, he was there alone: but the ship 
was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves: 


for the wind was contrary. 
25 


' MK. 6. 46. 
mch. 6. 6; 26. 36; 
Mk. 1. 35; LK.5. 
n , 16; 6. 12; 9. 28, 
And when the 20) Joun tial 
2 


a John 6. 16. 


And in the fourth watch of the night Jesus went 


This was a three-fold miracle: Jesus 
walking on the sea; Peter, through his 


power, upon the water; and the wind | 


subsiding at his will, Mark 6 : 45-52; 
John 6: 15-21. 

22. Constrained his disciples. 
He compelled or obliged them, by au- 
thoritative persuasion and command, to 
embark. They dreaded a night passage, 
and to leave him behind; but he insisted 
on their going. They may have been 
among the foremost with the multitude 
to make him king (John 6 : 15); and 
Jesus may have quietly thwarted their 
design by immediately constraining his 
disciples first to embark in the ship in 
which they came hither, and then dis- 
missing the people. The distress of 
that night on the sea, and the miracle, 
were, doubtless, what they needed to 
humble and enlighten them. Unto the 
other side. To the western Bethsaida 
of Galilee, Mark 6: 45. As this Beth- 
saida was near Capernaum, John could 
well say (John 6 : 17) that they were go- 
ing over the sea to Capernaum, or in 
the direction of Capernaum. Or they 
may have intended to have gone to both 
places. 

' 23. Amountain. Rather, Themoun- 
tain which was in that vicinity. See on 
ver. 19. Topray. His object wasnot 
rest, but prayer. He sought to be alone 
to commune with his Father. What 
was the burden of his prayer, we know 
not. Doubtless it was in regard to his 
kingdom; doubtless the events of that 
day and night, the disciples, the multi- 
tude, their desire to make him king, 
and his future labors, formed a part. 
Evening was come. The second 
evening (see ver. 15), beginning with 
sunset, from about six to nine o’clock. 

24. The ship was now in the 
midst of the sea. At first they have 
a prospect of a quick and easy passage, 
but soon the tempest rises. While 
Jesus is alone, they are already in the 
midst of the sea, not necessarily in its 


centre, but out at sea, at some distance 
from land, in its middle portions. 
Tossed. Rather, vexed, troubled, or 
tormented by the waves; the waves beat 
against the bow of the vessel, hinder- 
ing its progress; for the wind was 
contrary, adverse, blowing from a 
westerly direction. 

2). Fourth watch. Between about 
three and six o’clock in the morning. 
According to the Roman custom the 
Jews now divided the night into four 
watches of about three hours each. See 
Mark 13: 35. At an earlier period they 
had divided the night into three equal 
parts or watches, of about four hours 
each, called “the first watch”? (Lam. 2: 
19), “the middle watch” (Jud. 7: 19), 
“the morning watch,” 1 Sam. 11: 11. 
At this time, when Jesus was seen com- 
ing to them, they had rowed about 
twenty-five or thirty furlongs, more 
than half way across, John 6 : 19, 
Walking on the sea. In the origi- 
nal the accusative of motion, walking 
over the sea for the purpose of joining 
his disciples. In distinction from this 
we have in the next verse, walking on 
the sea, the genitive of the mere appear- 
ing on the sea. In the first, we have the 
general fact stated of his going to them, 
walking over the sea; in the second, the 
particular fact as first discovered by the 
disciples, walking on the sea. The silly 
evasion of those who, to explain away 
the miracle, would read, “walking on 
the shore of the sea,’’ is opposed alike 
to the grammatical structure and to the 
scope, form, and particular portions of 
the narrative. The seeing of a person 
walking on the shore surely would have 
been no reason of surprise, much less of 
terror. How Jesus could walk on the 
water we are not informed, whether he 
suspended the law of gravity in refe- 
rence to himself, or counteracted the 
force of gravity by divine power, or 
made the waters solid beneath his feet. 
The second supposition to me seems the 
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6 unto them, walking on the sea. And when the 
disciples saw him ° walking on the sea, they were 
troubled, saying, ? It is a spirit; and they cried out 

7 for fear, But straightway Jesus spake unto them, 

saying, Be of good cheer; ‘it is 1; be not afraid. 

And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 

thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. And 

he said, Come. And when Peter was come down 
out of the ship, ‘he walked on the water to go to 


A.D. 29. 


° Job 9. 8. 
PLE. 24. 37. 


Js. 41. 4, 10, 14; 
John 6. 20; 14.1 
-3. 


¥ ch. 17.203 21-21. 


Jesus. 


ing, Lord, ‘save me! 


thou doubt ? 


But when he saw the wind boisterous, * he 
was afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried, say- 
And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand, and caught him, and said 
unto him, O thou of little faith, " wherefore didst 
And when they were come into the 


* Mk. 14. 38. 
t ee 8. 25; Ps. 69. | 


u Jam. 1. 68. 


most plausible. It is enough, however, 
to know that he was divine, that the 
laws of nature were subject to his con- 
trol, of which he could easily make a 
use wholly unknown to us. 

26. Troubled. Agitated and greatly 
disturbed at the sight. It is a spirit. 
A ghost or spectre ; an apparition. They 
supposed it impossible for any man to 
walk on the water. Cried out for 
fear. In terror they cry aloud, sending 
forth indistinct utterances, and incohe- 
rent exclamations. 

27. Jesus at once speaks to them, bid- 
ding them to take courage and fear not ; 
for it is Z, or Tam he whom you know 
as your Lord and Teacher. The fami- 
liar tones of his voice indicated who he 
was. Doubtless, too, being nearer to 
them, his general form might be distin- 
guished. 

28. The incident here related respect- 
ing Peter is recorded only by Matthew. 
It is in striking harmony with his cha- 
racter, as illustrated elsewhere, ch. 26: 
33; John 18:10; 21:7. He was ar- 
dent, impulsive, sanguine, and confident. 
We should expect him to be the one first 
to speak. There seems to have been 
some ambition and vainglory in Peter 
when he said, Bid me come, etc. 
Not only would he out-do the other dis- 
ciples, but, like Jesus, he would walk on 
the water. 

29. Jesus answers, Come. Make a 
trial of your faith in me and in my 
power. Jesus knew that his courage 
and faith would fail him; but he saw 
that by permitting him to make the ex- 
periment he would be taught the im- 
portance of a faith which, surmounting 


all difficulties and dangers, fixes itself 
on Christ without wavering. And 
when Peter, etc. Rather, Coming 
down from the ship, Peter walked on the 
water. Peter actually walked on the 
water, upheld by the divine power of 
Jesus. To go, rather, and came to 
Jesus, according to the best text. As 
the apostles had performed other mira- 
cles through the power of Jesus, so 
now does Peter by the same power per- 
form this. 

30. But when, etc. Rather, But 
seeing the wind. The whole event oc- 
cupied but a few moments. Was 
afraid. Was fearful, was affrighted. 
‘As long as Peter looked to Jesus only, 
he rose by faith over the elements of 
nature; but as soon as he looked away 
from Jesus to the boisterous waves, he 
began to doubt, to despond, and to 
sink.”—Dr. Scuarr, in Lange's Com. 
Both his courage and faith were impul- 
sive. He descends from the ship allaglow 
with confidence; but how soon hesinks 
with the despairing ery, “Lord, save 
me.”’ 

31. Caught him. Jesus immedi- 
ately seized him, or rather took hold of 
him. Of little faith. He had some 
faith, though it was small. See on ch. 
8 : 26. Didst thou doubt? Tum 
in two directions, hesitate, waver, doubt. 
The same word is used in ch. 28:17. It 
should be noted that Jesus reproves 
Peter for his weak faith, not for his 
bold proposal, nor his prompt compli- 
ance with the permission “to come.’’ 

32. And when they were come, 
ete. Rather, When they had come up, 
or had entered into the ship. Tmmod: 
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33 ship, *the wind ceased. Then they that were in 


x Ps. 107%. 29, 30. 


the ship came and worshiped him, saying, Of a 


truth ¥ thou art the Son of God. 
7 And when they were gone over they came into 


the land of Genessaret. And 


that place had knowledge of him, they sent out 


Y ch. 16. 16; Mk. 
Dots Eke ed: 32: 
4.41; John 1. 49; 
6. 69; 11.27; Ac. 
8. 3875; 13. 82, 33; 
Ro. 1. 4. 


when the men of 


into all that country round about, and “brought 1 yy ¢ 33. 


36 


fectly whole. : 


unto him all that were diseased ; and besought him 
that they might only touch the hem of his gar- 
ment: and °as many as touched were made per- 


> ch. 9, 20,21; Mk. 
3. 10; Lk. 6. 19; 
Ac. 19, 11. 12. 


ately upon their entering the ship the | 
John says (ch. 6: 21), | 


wind abated. 
“Then they willingly received him into 
the ship.” 
supposing him to be a ghost or spectre; 


but now recognizing him by his voice, | 


they were, therefore, willing to take him 
into the ship, and ready to welcome him. 
The wind having ceased, and the sailing 
being fine, they were soon at the end of 
their voyage. “ And immediately,” says 
John, “they were at the land whither 
they were going.”’ 


33. They that were in the ship. | 


The sailors, the boatmen, and perhaps 


some passengers, who are thus distin- | 
guished from the disciples, as the apostles | 


are designated in vers. 15, 19, 22, 26. 
Compare ch. 8:27. The Son of God. 
In the original this title is without the 
article. Thou art God's Son. They ac- 
knowledge his divine nature and power, 
as proved by his control over the ele- 
ments; aad as such they worshiped him, 
paid him religious homage. See ch. 
2:2; 4:38. These mariners more pro- 
bably held the doctrine of one God. In 
the words, Of a truth, it seems im- 
plied that they had previously heard of 
his claim to Divine Sonship. 

This miracle conveys spiritual truth 
which is applicable both to individual 
Christians and to the church of God. 

34-36. JESUS VISITS THE LAND OF 
GENNESARET, where he performs many 
miracles, Mark 6 : 53-56. 

34. Land of Gennesaret. A small 
district of country or plain on the west- 
ern shore of the sea, about four miles 
long and two and a half broad, just 
south of Gapernaum. Josephus graphi- 
cally describes this beautiful plain: 
“Tts nature is wonderful as well as its 
beauty; so fruitful is its soil that all 
sorts of trees can grow upon it, and all 


They had been affrighted, | 


are accordingly cultivated there by the 
inhabitants; for the temper of the air 
suits every variety. Walnuts flourish 
luxuriantly ; so also do palm-trees ; and 
here are figs and olives. It produces 
grapes and figs ten months in the year, 
while the other varieties ripen the year 
round; for besides the good tempera- 
ture of the air, it is also watered froma 
| most fertilizing fountain, called Caper- 
|naum.’’ The fine temperature may be 
accounted for by the fact that it is al- 
most on a level with the sea, and is, 
therefore more than six hundred feet be- 
low the ocean. Gennesaret is probably 
a corruption of Chinnereth, the name of 
a fenced city and small district west of 
| the sea, Josh. 19: 35. It is supposed by 
some to be the ancient name of Tibe- 
rias. From it also the lake received one 
of its names. See on ch. 4: 18. 
| 35. The men of that place. The 
| men inhabiting the plain, and especially 
| those living or laboring in the vicinity 
' where they landed. Had knowledge 
|; of him. Recognizing, knowing him. 
| Capernaum, the residence of Jesus, being 
| near at hand, they had had abundano 
opportunity of knowing his personal 
appearance. Sent out into all that 
country. They sent to the houses in 
all that region, all over the plain, and 
possibly beyond, and brought to him all 
that were diseased. 

36. Hem of his garment. The 
fringe commanded to be worn asa badge 
of an Israclite, Num. 15: 388. We have 
a vivid view of the faith of the people 
in his power to heal. As he is passing 
through that country, they ask that they 
may only touch the fringe of his gar- 
ment, and as many as touched were made 
whole as an evidence of his power and 
their faith. They touched, and thus 
was kept before them the fact that Jesus 
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was the author of the healing, and at the 
same time their fowch gave a practical 
manifestation of their faith. Were 


true bread from heaven. 
glimpse here of the many miracles per- 
formed by Jesus during his ministry. 
Compare chs. 4: 24; 9: 35. 


REMARKS. 


1. How many hear of the fame of 
Jesus, but, like Herod, reject him, ver. 
1; Luke 13: 31; 23: 8-11. 

2. In the case of Herod we have an 
illustration of the power of conscience. 
It condemned him and made him feel 
his guilt; his feelings of guilt arouse 
his superstition, and he imagines that 
John is risen from the dead, ver. 2; Job 
15: 

3. We have also an illustration of the 
progress of sin. Herod and Herodias 
are at first unlawfully married; at length 
they imbue their hands in innocent 
blood. Beware of tampering with sin, 
vers. 3-8; 2 Tim. 3: 13; James 1: 15. 

4. In John we have-an example of 
faithfulness. But he had the approval 
of conscience, of good men, and of God, 
vers. 3, 4; ch. 10: 28; Rev. 2:18; 38: 
10-12. 

5. The hearts of the wicked are worse 
than their lives. Herod would have put 
John to death long before, but for the 
fear of man and selfish consideration, 
ver. 5; Jer. 3:5; Gen. 31; 7. 

6. Worldly amusements are intoxicat- 
ing, opening large avenues to vice and 
crime. Dancing led on Herod first to a 
rash oath and then to murder, ver. 6; 
Job 21: 11-15. 

7. In Herodias we have a noted ex- 
ample of the evil influence of a cunning 
and vicious woman, vers. 6-8 ; 1 Kings 
21:25; Kecle. 7: 26; Prov. 22 :-14. 

8. In the daughter of Herodias we see 
the direful effect of the influence of a 
wicked mother. Educated in sin, and 
hardened to crime, she revoited not from 
being an accomplice in blood, ver. 8; 2 
Chron, 23: 3. 

9. The commission of the greatest 
crime is sometimes less dreaded by the 
wicked than the rebukes of agood man. 
Herod could more easily imprison John 


and put him to death than endure his 
reproofs, ver. 8; Esth. 5: 13. 
10, Oaths and promises which may 


>} Jead us to do wrong are rash and sin- 


ful. “God would rather have us break 
our word than his word.’’—GOSSNER. 
Vers. 7, 9; 1 Sam. 14: 24-28; Eccle. 5: 2. 

11. The fear of man has led many, 
like Herod, into scenes of wickedness 
and to destruction, vers. 9, 10. 

12. The reception of the head of John 
by Herodias and her daughter illustrates 
the cruel triumphing of persecutors over 
the martyred righteous of every age, 


bree, Hale Dien JES G, 


When Pope Gregory XIII. heard of 
the St. Bartholomew’s massacre, in 1572, 
he caused the city of Rome to be illu- 
minated with bontires, a Ze Dewm to be 
sung in the churches, and a medal to be 
struck in commemoration of the slaugh- 
ter. 

13. In all our trials, and especially at 
the death of friends, we should, like the 
disciples of John, go and tell Jesus, 
ver. 12; John 11: 19-26, 32-35, 

14. There are times when we may 
seek retirement, and refresh ourselves 
with a change of scenes and of labors, 
ver, 13. 

15. They that seek Jesus shall not 
seek him in vain, ver. 14. 

16. Jesus is far more compassionate 
than it is possible for his disciples to be, 
vers. 15,16; ch. 15: 23-28; Luke 18; 
39-42. 

17. Jesus exercises a care over the 
bodily as well as the spiritual wants of 
men, vers. 16-21; ch. 15: 32. 

18. We should help the poor, and sup- 
ply the bodily wants of men, as we have 
opportunity, and thereby we shall the 
better promote the welfare of theirsouls, 
vers. 16-21 ; Heb. 18: 16. 

19. We should obey the Christian law 
of benevolence, trusting in Christ for 
every necessary supply. He can make 
the desert teem with plenty, vers. 17, 19; 
5b: 42» 1 Cor 16:4) 2:7 Pss 78s 19-22% 
107 : 33-387; Isa. 32: 8. 

20. This world indeed is a spiritual 
desert; but Christ is the living bread, 
and has abundant supplies for all, vers. 
19-21; John 6: 35. 

21. Before partaking of food, we 
should give thanks to God and crave 
God’s blessing upon it, ver. 19 ch. 15: 
86; Eph. 5: 20; 4 Tim. 4:4. 

22. Economy should be exercised both 
in temporal and spiritual things, ver. 20; 
Chee elomens 
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XV. THEN ‘came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees ee : y 
BCS unt Ney, 


2 which were of Jerusalem, saying, ‘ Why do thy dis- © Col. 2. & 23 
ciples transgress * the tradition of the elders? ‘for ‘ LE. 11. 39, 40. 


23. God’s people are often constrained 37. If the Galileans brought their 
by his Providence to go into a way of friends to Jesus for bodily healing 
trial, both to ayoid spiritual evils and to surely we should bring ours for ae 
er spiritual good, ver. 22; Ps. 119: tual, ver. 35. ; 

re 38. Tever ~ ae 

24. Jesus has himself set us an ex-| to fad lea Hee ae pees 

3 C s 5 Yy must exer- 
ample of secret prayer, ver. 23; Luke6: | cise personal faith in him for them- 
12; 9: 28. : selves, in order to secure salvation. 

25. In times of temptation and trial | “ As many as touched were made whole,”’ 
we should be much in prayer. Jesus re- | ver. 36. ; 
tires for prayer when the people would | 


make him king, and continues till about CHAPTER XV. 
three o’clock in the morning, vers. 23, | 
25; ch. 26: 36; Luke 22: 40. | Matthew now speaks further upon 


26. If we are in the way of Christ’s the relation of Jesus to the Pharisees 
commandments, we should not fear dan- Which he had already treated upon in 
ger, nor be discouraged with outward | the twelfth chapter. Withdrawing from 
circumstances, vers. 22, 24-27; Key. | their increasing opposition, Jesus visits 
Sol: the Gentile world, and performs a mira- 

27. Christ will in due time come to cle upon a Gentile. Returning to the 
the relief of his afflicted followers who | eastside of the Sea of Galilee, he asecond 
trust in him, ver. 25 ; Ps. 84: 15; Mark time miraculously feeds a multitude. 
6:48; 1 Cor. 10: 13. J-20. DISCOURSE ON EATING WITH UN- 

28. By laying aside our watch and de- | WASHED HANDS, Mark 7 : 1-23. 
clining ‘in faith, we may fail to recog-| 1. Then came to Jesus. When he 
nize the coming and presence of Jesus, was on the preaching tour recorded at 
ver. 26; Luke 24: 36-39. the close of the last chapter, and in 

29. The true disciple knows the Sa- Mark 6:56. Some suppose him to have 
vior’s voice, ver. 27; John 10: 2-4. | been at Capernaum. The third passover 

30. Whatever Christ bids us, we must | of our Savior’s ministry, which was 
do in faith on him alone, vers. 28-30; close at hand when he fed the multi- 
Phil. 4: 13. tude (John 6: 4), was probably passed. 

31. Christ sometimes leaves his peo- | Heseems not to have attended the feast 
ple awhile to show them their weakness | at Jerusalem. The scribes were gene- 
and the folly of all self-dependence, | rally Pharisees. See on ch. 5: 20. 
Wer aU emehn Ss ep 5. Ps. 69s 12: | Which were of Jerusalem. Rather, 

32. We should look for immediate an-| from Jerusalem. Mark (7: 1) distinctly 
swers of prayer, ver. 31; Dan. 9: 20-23; | states that they “camefrom J erusalem,”’ 
Isa. 65 : 24. and they probably belonged there. It is 

33. Let us beware of having but little | thought by some that they were a for- 
faith, notwithstanding all our blessed | mal deputation, such as once visited 
experiences of Christ and his love, ver. | John the Baptist, John 1:19. But this 
31; ch. 16: 8-12. is not necessarily implied. They appear 

34, Christ will in due time subdue all | to have come to watch Jesus and op- 
the storms of human passion against | pose his rising influence in Galilee. 
his people, and bring them into a quiet | 2. Tradition. The oral law, which 
haven, ver. 32; Ps. 107: 29, 30; Phil. | the Jews pretended was handed down 
Sec; oie mevalonate. from Moses, through Joshua, the judges, 

35. The miracles of Christ should| and the prophets. At the time of our 
convince men of his divine nature, | Savior it was not reduced to writing. It 

was afterward compiled in the Mishna, 


ver. 33. 
36. Christ is the Great Physician. He| or second law, and two commentaries 
alone can make us whole, ver. 35, 36. were added, the Gemara of Jerusalem, 
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thy father and mother: and, 
5 father or mother, let him die 


they wash not their hands when they eat bread. 
3 But he answered and said unto them, # Why do ye 
also transgress the commandment of God by your 
4 tradition? For God commanded, saying, » ‘ Honor 


& ch, 7. 3-5. 

h Ex. 20. 12; Le. 
19. 3. 

i Ex. 21. 1%; Le. 
z 20. 9; Deu. 27%. 
iHe that curseth 16; Pro. 20. 20; 
the death.’ *But 90.1%. 


and the Gemara of Babylon; and these 
three form the Talmuds of Jerusalem 
and Babylon. The Jews attached more 
importance to their traditions than even 
to their written law. The latter they 
compared to water, and also to salt; the 
former to wine, to pepper, and to fine 
spices. Thus they made the word of God 
of no effect through their traditions, 
Mark 7: 13. The Pharisees had charged 
Jesus with violating the written law (ch. 
12 : 1-13); now they charge him with 
violating the tradition of the elders, 
than which in their estimation nothing 
could be more authoritative and binding. 
Still they come not out frankly and 
directly against him, but make their 
charge against his disciples, and con- 
sequently against him, as their teacher. 
See on ch. 9: 11,14. Elders. Either 
the chiefs of the people as a class, to 
whom the traditions had been commit- 
ted, and by whom sanctioned from gene- 
ration to generation, including those 
then living; or, more probably, the an- 
cients, the fathers of the nation, from 
whom they had been transmitted. Com- 
pare Gal. 1: 14; Heb. 11; 2. 

For they wash not their hands. 
Mark, who wrote his Gospel for Gentile 
readers, gives a particular account of the 
traditional usage in regard to washing 
before eating, Mark 7: 3,4. Matthew 
had no need to do this, as he was writing 
specially for Jewish readers, who under- 
stood these practices. The object of the 
Washing was to remove any ceremonial 
defilement which may have been un- 
knowingiy contracted in the intercourse 
of life. So important was this regarded 
that the Talmud says, “He who eats 
bread with unwashen hands is as bad as 
if he were to commit fornication.”? The 
Rabbi Akiba was imprisoned, and having: 
scarcely water sufficient to drink given 
him, preferred to die rather than to eat 
any thing with unwashen hands. Eat 
bread. Bread, being the principal ar- 
ticle of food, is put for food in general, 
ver. 26; Lukel14:1; John6: 31. 

3. Jesus meets the question fairly and 
frankly, and opposes human tradition by 


the divine law; the commandments and 
doctrines of men by the commandment 
of God. Notice the force of also, and 
of your tradition, as if he had said, 
I admit that my disciples transgress the 
tradition of the elders; but it is but your 
tradition, the precepts of human enact- 
ment, and only obligatory because you 
enjoin them; but you also transgress a 
law, even the commandment of God, 
the highest of all enactments, and that, 
too, for the sake of these mere human 
precepts, Mark 7: 9. The interrogative 
form gives emphasis to the retort. By 
your tradition. This should be trans- 
lated, on account of, or for the sake of 
your tradition. They set aside the word 
of God for the sake of their tradition, 
which they regarded as of greater worth 
and authority. 

4. Jesus proceeds to maintain his 
charge against them. He selects a case 
where their tradition most plainly op- 
poses the law of God, the filial feelings, 
the consciences and general customs of 
men. Their setting aside the fifth com- 
mandment was a most striking instance 
of raising human tradition over the word 
of God. Fer God commanded. 
Through Moses, Mark7: 10. The oldest, 
manuscripts and versions read, Hor God 
said, which corresponds exactly with the 
words But ye say, in the next verse, thus 
making the contrast perfect. The quo- 
tations are from the fifth commandment 
(Ex, 20:12), and the penalty for cursing 
or reviling a parent, Ex. 21:17. We 
have thus the testimony of Jesus to the 
divine origin not only of the decalogue, 
but also of the Mosaic law. Notice es- 
pecially in Mark 7: 9, 10, that what Mo- 
ses said is equivalent to the command- 
ment of God. Curseth. They who 
carry dishonoring of parents so far as 
reviling or cursing them. Let him die 
the death. There is a Hebraism in 
the original; an intensive expression, let 
him end with death, \et him be executed, 
or more freely, let him surely die. The 
severity of the sentence showed the im- 
portance of the command, and the great- 
ness of the sin in transgressing it. 
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ye say, Whosoever shall say to Ais father or his 


mother, | Z¢ is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest 
6 be profited by me; and honor not his father or 
™ Thus have ye made 
the commandment of God of none effect by your 


his mother, he shall be free. 


k Ac. 4, 19; 5. 29. 

1 Mark 7%. 11, 12. 

mPs. 119. 126; Jer, 
8. 8, 9; Hos. 4. 
6; Mal. 2.7, 9. 


5, 6. Whosoever shallsay. Rather, | 


Whoever says, ete. is, before father 
and mother, should not be italicized. It 
isa gift. Devoted to God as an offer- 
ing or sacrifice, ch. 5:23; 8:4; 23:18; 
Luke 21:1, 4. And even if a child 
should thus deyote any thing to God in 
a moment of anger against a father or 
mother, the Jews held that it was bind- 
ing. The word translated gift is here 
equivalent to the Hebrew corban, which 
means any thing brought near or pre- 
sented to God, any sacrifice or religious 
odering, Mark 7: 11. Even the mere 
pronouncing the word “‘corban’’ over 
one’s property absolved him from ‘tthe 
obligation of caring for his parents. By 
whatsocver—profited by me. Rath- 
er, Whatsoever thou mightest be profited 
with from me. The son addresses his pa- 
rent. It isa gift, whatever assistance or 
support thou mightest derive from me; 
it is devoted to God, and therefore must 
not be used for any other purpose. But 
the worst feature was, that he was still 
allowed to use it for his own advantage, 
though not for the advantage of others. 
And honor not his father or 
mother. According to the majority of 
ancient critical authorities, this should 
read, shall not honor his father and mother. 
This is a strong negative assertion, and 
is what the Pharisees say, ‘‘ Whoever 
says to his father or mother, It is a gift, 
ete., shall in no wise honor his father or 
his mother.’’ The words of Jesus, re- 
corded by Mark (7:12), is a good com- 
ment on this last clause, ‘And ye suf- 
fer him no more to do aught for his 
father or his mother.’ Treating a parent 
thus was indeed an act of dishonor, both 
in word and deed. Jf done in anger, it 
was in the spirit of cursing; and wheth- 
er done in anger or not, the piactical 
effect on a needy parent was the same 
as that of a wicked, cursing son; it was 
indeed a practical cursing, The saying 
of the Pharisees closes here, the words 
he shall be free being not in the 
original, and entirely unnecessary to 
complete the sense. 
Commandment ef God. The cri- 
tical authorities are divided between the 


commandment, the law, and the word.— 
Dr. P. Scuarr. The word is in the 
oldest manuscripts and versions.—Co- 
NANT. Of none effect. Ye made void, 
nullified, made of no effect the word or 
commandment of God. The language 
of Jesus implies that withholding any 
needed assistance or support from a pa- 
rent, is breaking the fifth command- 
ment; that the Pharisees admitted this ; 
but rather for the sake of their tradition 
they made the word of God of no ef- 
fect. 

The same Pharisaic spirit was after- 
ward exhibited among Christians, Acts 
15: 1,5; Gal. 2: 11-14; 5:2; Col. 2:8. 
It showed itself in the latter part of the 
second century, in the dogma of bap- 
tismal regeneration, which in the third 
century gave rise to infant baptism in 
North-Africa; to infant communion, 
which continued in the western church 
till the twelfth century, and in the east- 
ern church till the present day; and to 
pouring water upon, instead of immers- 
ing, those who were dangerously ill or 
near unto death. The same spirit has 
fostered infant baptism, and pouring 
and sprinkling, ever since. When, there- 
fore, [am asked, Why do you transgress 
the traditional usages of the church in 
not baptizing infants ? Imay reply, But 
why do ye transgress the commandment 
of God for the sake of your traditions ? 


| For, by infant baptism, you set aside 


believers’ baptism, and ye substituted 
sprinkling, or pouring, in place of im- 
mersion. Thus ye made the command- 
ment of God of no effect for the sake 
of your tradition. 

In the same spirit the democratic go- 
vernment of the church was changed 
into the monarchical ; its ministry into a 
hierarchy, and an unconverted member- 
ship introduced; auricular confession, 
priestly absolution, homage paid to sa- 
cred relics, invocation of saints, worship 
of the Virgin Mary, celibacy of the 
clergy, and a host of other human doc- 
trines and precepts were enjoined. And 
all of them with wonderful uniformity 
have the same effect, of annulling the 
commandments of God. 
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7 tradition. ; 
8 sy of you, saying, °‘ This people draweth nigh 


unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me with 
-9 their lips; but their heart is far from me. t 
vain they do worship me, ? teaching for doctrines 


the commandments of men.’ 


Ye" hypocrites, well did Esaias prophe- 


aAnd he called the multitude, and said unto 
them, Hear, and understand : " not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man; * but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth aman. 

Then came his disciples, and said unto him, 


1 Mk. 7. 6. 

ols, 29. 18, Eze. 
33. 31; Lk. 16. 15. 

P Pro. 30. 5,6; Col. 
2. 18-22; Tit. 1. 
14. 


a Mk. 7. 14. 

r Ac. 10. 14,15; 
Ro. 14. 14, 17, 20; 
1 Pim. 4ne 5: 
Tite 1515: 

S vers. 18-20; ch. 
12. 34-37; Jam. 
3. 5-8. 


But in 


Knowest thou that the Pharisees were offended, 


7. Hypocrites. Dissemblers, whose 
outward professions did not truly indi- 
cate their thoughts and feelings. They 
were from Jerusalem. ‘Rabbi Nathan 
says, If the hypocrites were divided into 
ten parts, nine would be found in Jeru- 
salem, and one in the world beside.’’— 
Stizr. Well. Rightly, aptly did Isaiah 
prophesy of you. This was a typical 
prophecy, including both those of 
Isaiah’s day, and those in the day of our 
Savior. See on ch. 1: 23. 

8. This is a quotation from Isa. 29: 13, 
not according to the exact language, but 
according to the sense of the Hebrew. 
This people draweth, etc. Simply, 
This people honoreth me with their lips, ete. 
Draweth nigh with their mouth is not 
found in the oldest and best manuscripts. 
They honor me with their professions, 
with their words and outward obser- 
vances; but their heart is far from 
me in their aims, motives, and services. 
Thus were they hypocrites, as explained 
in the preceding verse. 

9. In vain. Hmpty is all the honor 
you give me in your worship, teaching 
for doctrines, as doctrines, or pre- 
cepts, the commandments of men. Doc- 
trines refers to those things taught as 
binding upon the conscience, as obliga- 
tory. "They thus acted the extreme part 
of hypocrites, in perverting the word of 
God, and raising mere human precepts 
to the position, and even above, the di- 
vine commands. 

10. Jesus now turns away from those 
seribes. and Pharisees who had come 
from Jerusalem, and addresses the mul- 
titude.. He called, etc. Calling the 
attention of the multitude, and address- 
ing them in particular. Many of them 
had doubtless heard the scathing re- 


Pharisees. Hear, and understand. 
Listen attentively, and understand my 
meaning. The Pharisees tell you of an 
imaginary defilement, and ye have heard 
also of a ceremonial defilement (Lev. 11: 
8, 26), but hear and understand in what 
real defilement consists. 

il. Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth. It is not food 
that morally defileth a man; but wicked- 
ness in the heart, which comes out in 
false doctrines and wicked practices. 
They were in danger of supposing that 
there was something in the food forbid- 
den as unclean, which would defile, not 
merely ceremonially, but also morally. 
This language of Jesus might at first 
sight seem to conflict with the Mosaic 
precepts. But things forbidden by the 
law could produce only a ceremonial de- 
filement. This he does not deny. But 
he is speaking of real or moral defile- 
ment, and against imaginary defilement, 
according to the tradition of the elders, 
ver. 20. When the ceremonies of the 
law found their fulfillment in the death 


_and sufferings of Jesus, the principle 


here laid down was of still more general 
application, Rom, 14:14. 

12. Then came his disciples. 
Immediately after addressing the multi- 
tude, Jesus had probably gone into the 
house, Mark 7: 17. The disciples were 
probably the twelve, for whom Peter 
soon after spoke as their representative, 
ver. 15. Were offended. Displeased, 
took offense. This saying. The say- 
ing which Jesus had just uttered in verse 
11. The disciples were doubtless troubled 
that Jesus should have thus displeased 
men of such high standing as these 
scribes and Pharisees. 

13. In reply, Jesus makes use of a pa- 


buke and condemnation he had giyen the | rabolic figure derived from the vegetable 
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13 after they heard this saying? But he answered , 
and said, ‘ Every plant, which my heavenly Father ORD bord iad 


Cor, 3. 1 


14 hath not planted, shall be rooted up. -" Let them *1 Tim. 6.5. 
alone: * they be blind leaders of the blind. y And ~* ve a 5 es 
if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the John3.i9. 
ditch. Y Mie. 3. 6, % 

15  *Then answered Peter and said unto him, De- ae ae Mk. 7. 

16 clare unto us this parable. And Jesus said,* Are 18. : 

17 ye also yet without understanding ? Do not ye yet »4 cor. 6.13. 


understand, » that whatsoever entereth in at the 
mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the 
draught? But ° those things which proceed out of 3.6. 
the mouth come forth from the heart; and they ‘Ge. 6. 5; 8. 21; 
defile the man. ‘For out of the heart proceed evil bear Page 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 2%. ’ 


ech. 12. 34; Jam. 
18 3.6 , 


19 


world, by which he teaches the utter ex- 
tirpation of all mere human tradition. 
Every plant. Referring especially to 
the traditions and teachings of the Pha- 
risees. Heavenly Father hath not 
planted. Which is not of divine origin. 


The figure may also apply to the false | 


teachers themselves, so far as they shail 
be identified with their doctrines. They, 
as well as their doctrines, shall be rooted 
out from the world. 

14. Let them alone. Leave them 
to themselves, let them go on, and have 
nothing to do with them. All that is 
necessary to their destruction is to let 
them alone. Blind leaders, etc. 
proverbial expression. 
ers and deceived. Both fall into the 
ditch. A pit, or ditch, which crosses 
their path, as an emblem of destruction. 


Thus, both these hypocritical guides and | 


those deceived by them shall perish. 


They shall stumble, as now they are | 
stumbling in taking offense at my doc- 
sense, particularly owr words, our sayings, 


trine, and fall into perdition. 
15. Jesus, being in the house with his 


disciples (Mark 7:17), Peter, in their be- | 


half, speaks to him. Answered. This 
word implies something which had just 
transpired which occasioned the request 
of Peter. See ch. 11: 25. Declare. 
Explain, expound. Untous. Unto the 
disciples, for whom Peter acted as 
spokesman. This parable. The say- 
ing in verse 11. Compare Mark 7: 15-18. 
This saying was dark and enigmatical to 
Peter, and at the same time figurative. 
Peter, therefore, popularly styles it a pa- 
rable. 

‘16. Also. : 
Yet. Aftersomuchinstruction. With- 
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A | 
Spiritual deceiv- | 


As well as the Pharisees.- 


out understanding. Without com- 
prehension; so lacking in common in- 
telligence as not to perceive the meaning 
of my remark. This was a gentle rebuke, 
and intended to show them their spiri- 
_ tualignorance. It also implies that what 
Jesus had said was perfectly plain and 
simple. Their difficulty may have arisen 
| from their Jewish views in regard to 
_clean and unclean meats. Peter was 
| taught the lesson on a broader scale 
| when Cornelius sent for him at Joppa, 
| Acts 10: 11-16. 

17. Yet should be omitted, according 
to the highest critical authorities. Uns 
derstand. Do you not perceive that 
food, received into the mouth, passes 
through the stomach and bowels, and is 
cast cut into the privy, and therefore 
can not morally defile him? Draught. 
A place of sitting apart,.a privy, drain, 
or sink. : 

18. But in contrast, those things that 
proceed out of the mouth in a moral 


commands, doctrines, ete. These come. 
from the heart, where our purposes are 
formed. Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh, ch. 12: 34. 
They defile the man 5 the man as hav- 
ing asoul, or moral nature. In the next- 
verse he proceeds to state what these 
things are. pe 
19. Out of the heart.-- The seat of | 
moral intention and. action.’ Evil 
thoughts. Not only wicked thoughts, ° 
but also wicked designs. From these, 
as so many germs in the heart, spring 
the dark catalogue of sins enumerated’ 
in this verse. We have here a striking 


evidence of innate depravity. Adule 
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20 false witness, blasphemies: these are the things 
which defile a man: ® but to eat with unwashen 


hands defileth not a man. 


© ch. 23. 25, 26. 


Jesus journeys to the region of Tyre and Sidon ; a 
Canaanitish woman obtains the healing of her 


daughter. 


21 


22 coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 


f THEN Jesus went thence, and departed into the 
And, behold, a woman 


‘ MK. 7. %. 


of Canaan came out of the same coasts, and cried 


unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
&thow Son of David; my daughter is grievously 
» But he answered her not a 


23 vexed with a devil. 


ech. 1. 1; 22, 42- 
45 


h Ge. 32, 24-30; 2 
Cor. 12. 8. 


teries. Breaking the marriage vow. 
Fornications. Violations of chastity 
by unmarried persons. False wit» 
ness. False testimony, including lying 
of every kind. Blasphemies. Re- 
viling God and sacred things, including, 
doubtless, the reviling of man, See ch. 
12: 31: 

20. Jesus sums up what he had said. 
These are the things, such as I 
have mentioned, which defile the man, 
render him really, that is, morally, un- 
clean. But to eat with unwashen 
hands, that in itself does not render 
the man unclean. Jesus speaks of such 
washings as had nothing to do with 
personal, but only with ceremonial 
cleanliness, according to the tradition of 
the elders.’ He would have his disciples 
wash as often as necessary; but not to 
suppose that it would make them clean 
in the sight of God. A man. In both 
instances in this verse this should be the 


man, as in verses 11, 18, including his, 


higher spiritual nature, the soul. 

31-28. THe JOURNEY OF JESUS TO THE 
REGIONS OF TYRE AND SIDON, AND THE 
CANAANITISH WOMAN, Mark 7: 24-30. 

21. Then Jesus went thence. 
More literally, And Jesus, going forth from 
thence, from the region of the plain of 
Gennesaret and Capernaum. Departed 
into the coasts, etc. More correctly, 
Withdrew into the parts, or region of Tyre 
and Sidon. Another illustration of the 
prophecy quoted in ch, 12: 18-21. He 
withdrew from the organized opposition 
of the Pharisees, and from the cunning 
and watchful Herod, for the purpose 
also of making a visit to tae Gentiles, 
thus foreshadowing the fact that the 
Gospel was intended for them as well as 


; unto him. 


the region (ch. 2: 22), or, according to 
Mark (7 : 24), into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, which were cities of Phoeni- 
cia, in the north-west part of Palestine, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
See on ch. 11:21. Thus he entered the 
frontier region, which joined upon Gali- 
lee. ‘TI have the impression that it was 
to Sarepta he came, in the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, to visit, perhaps, the place 
where his great forerunner, Elijah, lived 
and wrought miracles; and that the wo- 
man of Canaan, whom Mark calls a Syro- 
Pheenician, belonged to the city of that 
poor widow with whom the prophet re- 
sided. He raised her son from death, 1 
Kings 17: 17-23. The Savior delivered 
this one’s daughter from the power of 
the devil.” —Dr. Tuomson, The Land and 
the Book, vol. i. p. 232. 

22. A woman of Canaan, The 
land was called Canaan from having been 
inhabited by the sons of Canaan, Gen. 
10; 15-19; Num. 13: 29. That portion 
of country was called Pheenicia, and be- 
longed to the Roman province of Syria, 
and had received a large admixture of 
Grecks as conquerors and settlers. This 
explains the language of Mark (7 : 26), 
who calls her a Greek and a Syro-Pheeni- 
cian by nation. She was thus a heathen, 
and a native of that Phoenicia which be- 
longed to Syria. Came out of the- 
same coasts. More exactly, coming 
out of those regions, that district. Cried 
Called aloud. It appears 
from Mark 7 : 24 that Jesus entered into 
a house and would have no one know it; 
but he could not lie hid, for this woman 
came. Alford thinks that Mark’s ac- 
count commences with verse 25 of this 
chapter, and that this woman first cried 


the Jews. He not only went to, but into! to him by the way. Such a supposition 
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word. And his disciples came and besought him, 
saying, Send her away; ‘for she crieth after us. 
4 But he answered and said. I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
she and worshiped him, saying, Lord, help me. 
But he answered and said, It is not meet to take 


25 
26 


27 ‘the children’s bread, and cast 


she said, Truth, Lord: " yet °the dogs eat of the 


i Ac. 16. 16-18. 
‘ch. 10. 5, 6; Ro, 
15. 8. 


' Ro. 9. 4. 
ment. Os cil os 


2: 

"Ge. 32. 10; Job 
40. 4, 5. 

© Ro. 3. 29. 


Then came 


it to™ dogs. And 


is certainly allowable, though not neces- | 


sary. He may have gone into the house 
on his first arrival in that region. She 
had some knowledge of the Jewish reli- 

ion, and also recognized Jesus as the 

essiah ; for she addresses him Son of 
David, a familiar name of the Messiah, 
ch. 9:27; 12:23. Grievously vexed 
with a devil. Literally, badly demonized, 
grievously possessed with a demon. See 
on ch. 4: 24, 

23. Jesus hears her cries in silence. 
We may suppose that Jesus now rises 
and goes forth from the house, and she 
continues her importunity. The disci- 
ples (the twelve) therefore beseech Je- 
sus to send her away, dismiss her, 
that is, by granting her request, as is 
evident from our Savior’s answer in the 
next verse. The reason given is, for 
she crieth after us. It was an an- 
noyance; it would draw the attention of 
others to them, which Jesus seemed es- 
pecially desirous to avoid. Their com- 
passion also was, doubtless, aroused to- 
ward one so importunate and having so 
much confidence in his ability to cure. 
Tn the application of this Gentile, when 
the civil and religious leaders of the 
Jews were opposing him, we are remind- 
ed that the Jews were soon to be rejected 
and the Gentiles called. 

24. I am not sent, etc. This reply 
does not contain a direct refusal to per- 
form the miracle, but rather an intima- 
tion thatit would be out of the ordinary 
course and object of his personal labors. 
This personal ministry was to be con- 
fined to the Jews, whom he speaks of 
as lost sheep, having wandered from 
and lost their true shepherd, ch. 10: 6. 
“Yet even this was occasionally broken 
by such incidents as this. The ‘foun- 
tain sealed’ sometimes broke its banks 
in token of the rich floods of grace 
which should follow. See Rom. 15: 8.” 
— ALFORD. 

25. She now no longer cries after 


and prostrates herself before him; pro- 
bably while the conversation is going on 
between Jesus and his disciples. Wors 
shiped him. Bowed down to him, as 
an act of reverence and homage. See on 
ch, 2:2. Lord is here the title denot- 
ing the most profound respect and reve- 
rence. See on ch. 8:2. Thus the Sa- 
vior’s dealings with her brought her to 
her knees in earnest pleadings, and, at 
che same time, made manifest her strong 
faith in his power. 

26, Jesus would further manifest her 
faith, and also her humility, and there- 
fore he replies, It is not meet, it is 
not good or proper to take away the 
children’s bread, that designed for the 
children, as the Jews were called, and to 
cast it to the dogs, as the Gentiles were 
styled by the Jews. Dogs. Literally, 
the little dogs, the domestic dogs in the 
household that feed under the table, and 
not the wild and ferocious dogs which 
in flocks prowled through the street 
and about the country, Rev. 22: 15. The 
tribes of Canaan, which remained in the 
land, were to be the servants, the do- 
mestic dogs, as it were, of Israel, Josh. 
9; 21; 1 Kings 9: 20-22. In the use of 
this milder and domestic term we there- 
fore see the kindness and compassion of 
Jesus. He gives her something to take 
hold of, if her faith and spiritual percep- 
tion are sufficient. 

27. The answer of the woman is a 
wonderful illustration of faith turning 
the most untoward circumstances to a 
good account. Truth, Lord. Ra-. 
ther, Yea, Lord, I admit all that thou 
hast said, that it is not good to take 
away the children’s bread and give it to 
the dogs, of which I am indeed one; 
give me but the crumbs, for the little 
dogs do indeed eat these as they fall 
from their master’s table.. Yet. Not 
a correct translation of the original ; ra- 
ther, for even, or for also, introducing 
the reason for pressing her suit, based 


them, or at a distance, but comes near, | upon our Savior’s own designation of 
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28 crumbs which fall from their master’s table. 
Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, great 
is thy faith: P be it unto thee even as thou wilt. 
a And her daughter was made whole from that very 


hour. 


Then 
Pch. 8. 13; 9. 29, 


30. 
9 Ps, 145. 19. 


Jesus returns to the sea of Galilee, heals many, and 
again feeds a multitude. 


29 
nigh unto the sea of Galilee ; 


30 mountain, and sat down there. 


‘AND Jesus departed from thence, and came 


1 MK, %. 31. 
8 ch. 4. 18. 
‘ch. 11.5; Is. 36. 


and went up into a 
5, 6; Lk. 7. 22. 


‘ And great multi- 


tudes came unto him, having with them those that 
were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, 
and cast them down at Jesus’ feet; and he healed 


her, “For even the dogs,’’ or ‘For the 
dogs also eat of the crumbs that fall 
from their master’s table.” 

28. Great is thy faith. Others 
had overcome difficulties in coming to 
Jesus; but none had been so severely 
tried as she by an apparent unwilling- 
ness of Jesus himself. She thus showed 
herself to be of Israel by faith, though 
not by race. So, also, he commended 
the centurion’s faith, ch.-8:10. Both 
of these bright examples of faith were 
great in comparison with that of any of 
the more highly-favored Jews. Be it 
unto thee. Be it done to thee as 
thou wilt. Was made whole. Was 
healed. From that very hour. Ra- 
ther, From that hour, from that time, 
from that moment. See on ch. 8: 18. 
Mark adds that, upon returning to her 
house, she found the demon gone out, 
and her daughter lying on the bed. 

29-39, JESUS RETURNS TO THE SEA 
OF GALILEE AND FEEDS THE FOUR 
THOUSAND, Mark 7: 31-8: 9. 

29. Jesus departed from thence. 
From the regions of Tyre and Sidon. 
According to the best critical authori- 
ties, Mark informs us that Jesus went 
from the borders of Tyre through Sidon, 
to the Sea of Galilee, through the midst 
of the borders of Decapolis, Mark 7 : 31. 
Thus he traveled from Tyre northward 
to Sidon; then he appears to have cross- 
ed Lebanon by the great road to Cesarea 
Philippi; and thence he passed through 
the northern portion of the Decapolis 
(ch. 4: 25), performing many miracles; 
and miraculously feeding the four thou- 
sand. Nigh the sea, ctc. Near the 
Sea of Galilee. A mountain. The 
mountain, the high lands east of the Sea 


of Galilee. Sat down there. The 
usual posture for teaching, ch. 5: 1; 
possibly, also, to rest himself. 

30. Great multitudes came to ayail 
themselves of his healing power. As 
Matthew closes his account of our Sa- 
vior’s first circuit of Galilee by speaking 
of the numerous miracles he performed, 
ch. 4: 28-25; so does he close in a simi- 
lar manner his account of our Savior’s 
only visit, during his ministry, to the 
Gentile world. The Decapolis was 
largely inhabited by Gentiles, many of 
whom we may suppose to have been 
with the multitudes. Lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many oth- 
ers. A great varicty of diseases, four 
of which are named as specimens. 
Mark (7 : 32) relates a cure of a deaf 
man with an impediment in his speech. 
The Greek word translated maimed: 
means, strictly, bent, crooked, then more 
generally, crippled in the hands or feet. 
In Mark 9 : 43 it is applied to the loss of 
a hand. It may here refer to persons 
whose limbs were so crippled by disease 
or wounds as to have lost all use of 
them. In the next verse it is said that 
the maimed were made whole, made 
sound, healthy. Thus there is a clear dis- 
tinction between the lame and the 
maimed. Cast them down. They 
came with haste, and eager to have their 
sick healed. These words do not neces- 
sarily indicate any rudeness, nor any 
harshness, inconsistent with a proper 
care of the sick. They may be trans- 
lated, laid them down in haste at his 
feet. Healed them. All that were 
brought. 

31. Beholding these miracles, the peo- 
ple wondered, and glorified the God 
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31 them: insomuch that the multitude wondered, 
when they saw the dumb to speak, the maimed to 
be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to see: 
and they glorified * the God of Israel. ; Eee pug ts = 
32 * Then Jesus called his disciples unto him, and said, * ch. 9. 36; 14. 15- 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they 71; Mk. 8.1. 
continue with me now three days, and have nothing 
to eat: and I will not send them away fasting, lest : 
33 they faint in the way. ¥ And his disciples say unto pclae hots 
him, Whence should we have so much bread in the 
34 wilderness, as to fill so great a multitude? And 
Jesus saith unto them, How many loaves have ye ? 
30 And they said, Seven, and a few little fishes, And 
he commanded the multitude to sit down on the = feee Ae age 
36 ground, And *he took the seven loaves and the 22. 19. 


of Israel. The inhabitants of this dis- 
trict, being largely Gentile, were also 


largely heathen in their notions and, re- | 


ligion. Hence, in witnessing these won- 
derful cures by this teacher of the God 
of Israel, they praise and extol the God 
of Israel. 

32. Jesus now calls the twelve, and 
says, I have compassion. I am 
moyed with pity for the multitude. The 
case was more urgent than on the for- 
mer occasion (ch. 14: 15), for they had 
continued with him three days—according 
to the Jewish mode of reckoning, parts 
of three days; the third day was now 
passing. I will not send them away 
fasting. I do not wish, or, Jam un- 
willing to dismiss them without eating 
any thing. Faint in the way. Lest 
they become exhausted and entirely 
wearied out on their way home. 

33. Whence should we have, etc. 
Whence should we have so many loaves 
in a wilderness, an uncultivated and un- 
inhabited region, as to satisfy the appe- 
tite of so great a multitude? They 
could not have forgotten the feeding of 
the five thousand; yet they seemed not 
to have expected a repetition of the mi- 
racle. And why should they ? For more 
than two years Jesus had exercised his 
ministry, attended everywhere with 
large multitudes, yet, thus far, only on 
one occasion had he miraculously fed 
them. The disciples were still babes in 
faith and knowledge, as is frequently il- 
lustrated in the Gospels, especially in re- 
gard to the death and the resurrection of 
Christ, Luke 24: 25-27. Even putting 
the worst construction on their ques- 
tion, we find similar examples of a weak 


faith among God’s people. The Israel- 
ites murmur immediately after their de- 
liverance at the Red Sea (Exod. 15 : 24; 
17: 1-5); and even Moses showed un- 
belief when God was about to feed Is- 
rael with flesh in the wilderness, Num. 
11; 21-28. We can, therefore, see no 
reason, founded on this question, for 
supposing, with certain German inter- 
preters, that this is only another account 
of the miracle recorded in ch. 14 : 15-21. 
The questions of Jesus in ch. 16 : 9, 10, 
show conclusively that. there were two 
instances of miraculous feeding; and 
the two accounts show marked differ- 
ences. The former appears to have been 
in the spring; the latter in the summer. 
That was in the vicinity of Bethsaida, 
north-east of the Sea of Galilee; this in 
Decapolis, and possibly some distance to 
the south-east. In the one, they were 
principally Jews from the western side 
of the Jordan, who had been with Jesus 
only one day; in the other, they are the 
mixed population of Decapolis, who had 
continued with him three days. Other 
differences, equally as marked, will ap- 
pear as we proceed. 

34. Seven, and a few little fishes. 
In the former miracle they had but five 
loaves and two fishes. They seem now 
to haye suspected what Jesus was about 
to do; for they do not exclaim, as on 
the former occasion, “What are they 
among so many?’ Their faith certain- 
ly had been benefited thereby, for not a 
word of doubt is expressed. 


35, 36. To sit down on the 
ground. 7o lie down, according to 
oriental posture in eating. On the 


ground, instead of on the grass, in the 


avy rg 
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fishes, and *gave thanks, and brake them, » and 
gave to his disciples, and the disciples to the mul- cgi 4 
And they did all eat, and were filled: °and 


37 titude. 


>b1 Cor. 10. 31;:1 
Tim. 4. 3, 4. 
44. 


they took up of the broken meat that was left seven 


88 baskets full. 
39 


And they that did eat were four thou- 
sand men, besides women and children. : 
4 And he sent away the multitude, and took ship, 


4 Mk. 8. 10. 


and came into the coasts of Magdala. 


former miracle. Dr. J. A. Alexander 
supposes it destitute of vegetation. He 
gave thanks and brake. See on ch. 14 : 19. 

37. Broken meat. More correctly, 
Fragments that remained, as in ch. 14:20; 
where we are also told the disciples, on 
the former occasion, took up twelve 
baskets instead of seven at this time. 
The kind of baskets were also entirely 
different. Those used then were the 
usual Jewish traveling basket; these 
now used were grain or provision bas- 
kets, and seem to have been much 
larger, as Paul waslet down in one from 
the wall of Damascus. Thus the seven 
baskets of fragments may have equaled 
or exceeded the twelve baskets of the 
former miracle. See on ch. 16: 9, 10. 

38. Four thousand men. Instead 
of five thousand, on the former occasion, 
The women and children would doubt- 
less raise the number to six or seven 
thousand. Thus we can get some idea 
of what the Evangelists mean when 
they speak of the great multitudes fol- 
lowing Jesus. At the former miracle 
there must haye been in all about nine 
thousand; in this, about seven. We 
should also notice that the larger mul- 
titude was fed by the smaller amount 
of provisions, which is also against the 
supposition that both accounts refer to 
the same miracle. 

39. Took ship. Rather, entered into 
the ship, the one generally used by Jesus 
and bis disciples (ch. 8: 28; 9:1; 14: 
13, 22), or the one that generally crossed 
the lake at that point. Coasts of Mage 
dala. The borders, the neighborhood 
of Magdala, or, as the oldest manu- 
scripts read, Magadan. Magdala was 
situated on the west side of the Sea of 
Galilee, about three miles north of Ti- 
berias, just south of the plain of Gen- 
nesaret. There is now a small village 
called Mejdel where the ancient town 
doubtless stood. Just south of it a line 
of high rocks overhangs the sea. It is 
probable that the place where Jesus 


landed was at the foot of these cliffs, to- 
ward Dalmanutha (Mark 8: 10), a small 
village which probably lay about a mile 
south of Magdala. Magdala was also 
the birth-place of Mary M: agdalene, from 
which she received her name, Luke 8: 2." 


REMARKS. 


1. The Bible 1s the only rule of faith 
and practice, vers. 1-6; Isa. 8 : 20; 
John 5: 89; Acts 17:11; Eph. 6: 17; 
1 John 4:6; 1 Tim. 1: 4. 

2. False religionists and formalists 
have ever been prone to rest their doc- 
trines and practices on tradition rather 
than the word of God. The false doc- 
trines and practices among professed 
Christians can be traced to the tradi- 
tions and commandments of men. For 
example, Infant Baptism, in regard to 
which Professor Stuart says, ‘“Com- 
ments, or plain and certain examples in 
the New Testament relative to it, I do 
not find ;” adding, “nor, with my views 
of it, do I need them.’” “If any one 
asks me, ‘ Where is your text for baptiz- 
ing children?’ I reply that there is 
none.’’—HENRY WarD BEECHER. See 
Origin of Infant Baptism, Christian Re- 
view, 1861, pp. 33-57. See notes on ver. 
6. Ver. 1-9; Isa. 29:18; Gal. 1:14; 2: 
145 3:1; Col. 2 :-8, 20-28; 1 Pet.1; 
18, 19. 

3. God and not man has a right to add 
| to his word, vers. 46; Deut. 4:2; 12: 
| 32; Prov. 30:6; Rev. 22: 18, 19. 

4. The first duty of a child, of what- 
ever age, to his parents, is to honor 
them in word and deed. This can not be 
annulled or explained away by any arti- 
fice of man, vers. 4-6; Eph. 6: 2, 8; 
Col. 3: 20. 

5. Hypocrites are especially abomin- 
able to God, vers. 7-9; Ezek. 33 : 31-83; 
Matt. 24: 51; Tit. 1: 16. 

6. We should guard against formality 
in worship, since it is hypocrisy, ver. 8; 
2 Tim, 3; 5, 


/ }} 23-28. Heb. 11 ch. ; 


é 


, 
/ nor most he often tries the most, vers. 


A.D. 29. 


The Pharisees and Sadducees again ask a sign ; Jesus 


warns his disciples against 


XVI. 


MATTHEW 


THE ° Pharisees also with the Sadducees came, 


XVI. 


© ch. 12. 88; Mk. 8. 
DE D168 
12. 54-56; John 
SH Oh Cord, 22! 


their teaching. 


7. Great carefulness in keeping the 
religious precepts and ordinances of men 
is an evidence of formality, and, when 
done knowingly, of hypocrisy, and is by 


no means pleasing to God, ver. 9; com-| 


pare Isa. 1: 12. 

8. Weshould seek to understand the 
words of Christ, by careful attention 
and by imploring the guidance of the 
Spirit, vers. 10, 15; James 1: 5. 

9. Men are depraved by nature; the 
heart is the seat of sin, vers. 11, 18; 
Gen. 6:5; Ps. 14: 1-3; Prov. 4: 28; 
ser 17s 9. 

10. To take offense at kind and faith- 


ful reproof is an evidence of a wrong | 


spirit, ver. 12; Prov. 9: 8; 19: 25. 


1i. Every error should be opposéd; | 


and, in due time, shall be rooted up, 
ver. 13; ch. 13 : 4042; John 15: 2. 

12. Deceivers and the willingly de- 
ceived are often left to their own de- 
struction, ver. 14; Isa. 9:16; Jer. 5: 
30, 31. 

13. But none will be excused on ac- 
count of the blindness of their teachers, 
ver. 14; Prov. 9:12; 1 John 4: 1. 

14. True purity depends on the state 
of the heart, vers. 17-20; Jer. 4: 14; 
Rom. 14:17; 1 Cor. 8: 8. 

15. We should go first to God for 
cleansing, and not first to external ordi- 
nances, ver. 20; ch. 23: 26; Ps. 51: 7- 
10; Prov. 9: 10; Acts 8: 37. 

16. Christ withdraws his Spirit from 
those who reject him, vers. 14, 21; Hos. 
5:15; Acts 13: 46. 

17. In all our trials, whether for our- 
selves or others, we should go to Jesus. 
The cases of others we should make, as 
it were, our own, vers. 22, 25; ch. 14: 
12° Bx. 32: 31, 32; Rom. 9: 1-3. 

18. In the Canaanitish woman we have 
an example of persevering, importunate 
prayer, ver. 23; Gen. 32: 24-28; Matt. 
26 : 39, 42, 44; Luke 18: 3. 

19. Those whom Christ intends to ho- 


1 Pek. i No- 
ted examples: Abraham, Joseph, David, 
Daniel, ete. : 

20. Under all circumstances we should 
exercise an unwavering faith in Christ, 
vers. 27, 28; Heb. 10: 23; James 1; 6; 
1 Pet. 1: 9, 


: 21. We should come to God just as 
| We are, poor sinners, in the exercise of 
_ humility, taking a low place at his feet, 
| vers. 26, 27; Luke 15: 18, 19; 18: 13, 
14; James 4: 10. 

22. Let us also learn the value and 
ee of faith, ver. 28; Rom. 4 : 3; 


23. None need fear to come to Jesus, 
or to bring their friends to him, ver. 30; 
ch. 11: 28-80; John 6 : 37; Isa. 85: 5, 
6; Heb. 4: 16. 

24. Jesus looks with compassion on 
those who are seeking for something to 
satisfy the longing of their souls, ver. 
82; Isa. 55: 1-3; 63:9; James 5: 11. 

25. Jesus exercises a care oyer his 
poor and needy followers, vers. 32-38; 
ch? 6 233: 1 Psi3 di cosa Pet, Dine 

26. We see the truthful simplicity of 
Scripture. An impostor would, doubt- 
“Tess, Havegreatly increased the numbers 
fed the second time, and reduced the 
amount of provisions, quite likely, to a 
single loaf, vers. 58-38, compared with 
ch. 14: 14-21. 

27. God sometimes calls his people to 
special and unexpected labors; but 
when he does so, he provides means for 
accomplishing it. These are the loaves 
and the fishes, vers. 32-84; John6: 9; 
| Acts 19 : 17-20. 

28. God unites his power with human 
instrumentality in carrying forward his 
work in the world. Cbrist’s power is 
exercised in connection with the bread, 
which he breaks, the disciples who dis- 
tribute, and the multitude who recline 
upon the ground to receive, ver. 35, 36; 
Acts 27 : 23-26, 31, 32; Phil. 2: 12. 

See remarks on ch. 14; 14-21. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Matthew proceeds to relate the further 
opposition of the Pharisees, now _com- 
bined with the Sadducees, against Jesus, 
and his warning against their doctrines. 
The Evangelist then turns to the rela- 
tion of Christ to the apostles and to the 
chureh. Jesus reveals more clearly 
than before the doctrine of his suffer- 
ings and death and resurrection, and 
teaches the duty and necessity of self- 
1 denial, i ; 
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and tempting desired him that he would show them 


2 a sign from heaven. 


He answered and said unto 


them, When it is evening, ye say, I¢ will be fair 
3 weather; for the sky is red: and in the morning, 
It will be foul weather to-day; for the sky is red 


and lowering. 


4 the times ? 


O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky; but can ye not discern * the signs of 
s A wicked and adulterous generation 


{ ch. 4. 23% 1105. 
& ch. 12. 39, 40. 


14. A SIGN FROM HEAVEN AGAIN 
REQUESTED, Mark 8: 10-12. , 

1. The Pharisees also with the 
Sadducees. Better, And the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. See on ch. 3:73 and 
this chapter, verse 11. We get a view of 
the increasing opposition to Jesus from 
the fact that the Pharisees could unite 
with Sadducees, who were enemies and 
rivals, in tempting him. Nor does this 
seem strange, when we remember that 
they had on a previous occasion taken 
counsel with the Herodians how they 
might destroy him, Mark 3:6. See on 
ch. 12:14. Tempting. Endeavoring 
to lead him to do something which they 
might use against him. They were un- 
believing; their motives were wrong. 
A sign from heaven. They ask for 
a sign or miracle in the skies, and not a 
sign on the earth, such as his miracles 
were. “For in the Jewish superstition 
it was held that demons and false gods 
could give signs on earth, but only the 
true God signs from heayen.’’—ALFORD. 
That the Jews expected that the Messiah 
would give such signs, seems evident 
by their repeated requests, Matt. 12 : 38, 
and Luke 11: 16; compare John 2:18; 
6: 30. His life was remarkable for such 
signs; but the Pharisees were blind and 
could not perceive the signs of the 
times. See on ch. 12: 38. 

2,3. Verse two, except He an-= 
swered and said unto them, and 
the next verse, are wanting in some of the 
oldest and best manuscripts, They are, 
however, found substantially in Luke 
12: 54-56. Evening. Doubtless the 
later evening of the Jews, justat sunset 
and before dark. It will be fair 
weather. There is but asingle word 
here in the Greek answering very well 
to our exclamation, “Fine weather!?’ 
Red. Literally, the color of fire ; flame- 
colored red. 

Morning. The word thus translated 
means the early morning, between day- 
break and sun-rising. Compare Mark 1: 


85; John 20:1. It will be, etc. An- 
other exclamation, consisting of two 
words in the original, and well expressed 
by Foul weather to-day! Foul. Stormy, 
cloudy, not fair. Lowering. Appear- 
ing gloomy, threatening. In these ex- 
pressions we have the common and fre- 
quent observations upon the weather by 
the Jews of Palestine in our Savior’s 
day. Oye hypocrites. This is not 
in the original, according to the best cri- 
tical authorities. _Discern the face. 
Ye can distinguish, or judge, from the 
looks or outward appearance of the sky. 
Signs of the times. The evidences 
that they were now living in the times 
of the Messiah, and that Jesus was he: 
First, the fultillment of prophecy. The 
sceptre had departed from Judah and 
the lawgiver from between his feet, the 
government of the country being then 
in the hands of the Romans, which 
Jacob had foretold should not be fill 
Shiloh, that is, the Messiah, should come, 
Gen. 49: 10. Daniel’s seventy weeks of 
years was drawing to a close when the 
Messiah should appear, Dan. 9 : 24-27. 
The predicted forerunner of the Messiah 
had come in the person of John the 
Baptist, ch. 3:3; 11:10-14. Prophecy 
concerning the Messiah was being ful- 
filled in the life of Jesus, as frequently 
noticed in this Gospel, chs. 1: 23; 2:6, 
15,23; 4: 15-173 8: 173 12: 18-94% 
13 : 35. Second, wonderful heavenly 
phenomena: the star at his birth, the 
song of the angels, the descent of the 
Spirit upon him, and the voice from 
heaven at his baptism. And third, his 
wonderful miracles were evidences of 
his Messiahship. ~All these were signs 
of the times more convincing than any 
of the signs by which they were accus- 
tomed to judge very correctly of the 
weather. The interrogative form makes 
the expression the more emphatic, and 
implies that their spiritual want of dis- 
cernment was truly astonishing. 

4. In this yerse we haye in the origi- 
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seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be 
given unto it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas. 


» And he left them, and departed. 
5 AND‘ when his disciples were come to the other 
6 side, they had forgotten to take bread. Then Jesus 


h Mk. 8. 13. 

i Mk. 8. 14. 

Koviera len likes 1a: 
1; 1 Cor. 5. 8. 


said unto them, * Take heed and beware of the 


7 leayen of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 
they reasoned among themselves, saying, Jt is be- 


8 cause we have taken no bread. 


perceived, he said unto them, O ye of little faith, 


And 


1 Hze. 11.5; John 
2. 24, 25; Rev. 2. 
23. 


Which ! when Jesus 


nal the exact words found in ch. 12: 39, 
except that prophet before Jonah is 
omitted, according to the highest criti- 
cal authorities. The repetition is not 
strange, since the class of persons and 
the occasion demanded the same answer. 
Possibly some of those were present 
who had then asked fora sign, and he 
reminds them that his determination is 
unchanged. See on ch. 12: 39. “After 
thus replying to them, Jesus stops not 
to explain the sign of Jonah, as in ch. 
12:40; but left them and departed. 
They were unworthy, seeking occasion 
against him, and plotting to destroy 
him. This conversation took place on 
his arrival in the region of Magdala (ch. 
15 : 39), or soon after, and now, leaving 
the unbelieving and evil-designing Pha- 
risees and Sadducees, as well as the craf- 
ty Herod Antipas, he takes a ship and 
passes over again to the eastern side of 
the sea. See next verse and Mark 8: 13. 

5-12. JESUS WARNS HIS DISCIPLES 
AGAINST THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARI- 
SEZS AND SADDUCEES, Mark 8: 13-21. 

5. The other side. Eastern side 
of the sea of Galilee, Mark 8: 13. Had 
forgotten, etc. Rather, Forgot to take 
bread. The disciples had not forgotten 
to take provision for their journey 
across the lake, for they had a loaf re- 
maining after they were over (Mark 8: 
14); but after landing they forgot to 
take bread for their further journey into 
the region beyond. 

6. We have an example here how 
Jesus improved the events of daily life 
for the spiritual advantage of his fol- 
lowers. Their neglect to provide provi- 
sions gave occasion for uttering in para- 
bolic language a warning against the 
teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
Leaven is a figure of diffusive and as- 
similating power, generally, though not 
always, used in Scripture to represent 
that which is corrupt and eyil. Sce on 


ch. 18:33. Here it denotes the perni- 
cious teaching of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, verse 138. Mark (8: 15) omits 
Sadducees and adds, the leaven of Herod. 
The Herodians were more of 2 political 
party than a religious sect, and were 
doubtless for the most part Sadducean 
in religious sentiment, the wealthiest 
classes being Sadducees. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose, however, that leaven of 
the Sadducees and leaven of Herod are in- 
terchangeable phrases; for the- teaching 
of all of these three classes was formal, 
worldly, and opposed to Christ and the 
truth. Indeed, leaven could be applied 
to any false religious teaching. Theex- 
hortation, Take heed and beware, 
carefully guard and watch against, im- 
plies that the disciples were more or less 
under the influence of this leaven. 
They came constantly in contact with 
the various Jewish sects and parties, 
and heard their opinions and utterances, 
which were adapted to affect their 
minds, which were still darkened with 
many carnal views and notions. 

7. The minds of the disciples, being 
much absorbed in regard to their neg- 
lect in providing bread, and with the 
care of securing future provisions, they 
suppose at once that Jesus refers to 
material leayen, and suspect no spiritual 
meaning. His words suggest this thought 
to their minds; they speak of it, and so 
conclude. Yet the saying seemed some- 
what dark to them. Was the leaven of 
the Pharisees unclean to them? Or 
would the Pharisees in their hatred and 
opposition put any thing in it injuri- 
ous or poisonous? Or did Jesus wish 
them to have nothing to do with these 
malignant opposers ? Such might have 
been their thoughts and reasonings. 

8. Jesus rebukes them for their un- 
due anxiety about bread. Perceived. 
Literally, And Jesus knowing it. He 
knew their thoughts and reasonings, 
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2 the Sadducees ? 


MATTHEW XVI. 


why reason ye among yourselves, because ye have 
brought no bread? ™ Do ye not understand, neither 
remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and 
how many baskets ye took up? ” Neither the seven 
loaves of the four thousand, and how many baskets 
ye took up? How is it that ye do not understand 
that I spake é¢ not to you concerning bread, that ye 
should beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
Then understood they how that he 
bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of 
© the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 


Peter, in behalf of the twelve, confesses that Jesus is the 


A.D. 29. 


mch, 14. 17-21, 
John 6. 9. 
. ch, 15. 34-38. 


° ch. 15. 4-9. 


Christ. 
13 


P WHEN Jesus came into the coasts of Ceesarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, 


saying, 4 Whom do 


which showed that they had but little 
faith. Had they strong faith, they 
would not be reasoning about bread, 
and thus lose sight of the spiritual 
meaning ‘of his recent caution. Why 
reason ye, etc. They had no cause of 
anxiety about provisions, as his miracles 
performed recently in that very region 
clearly showed. 

9, 10. Do ye not understand, ctc? 
Do ye not understand my language, and 
do you forget my two recent miracles in 
feeding large multitudes? Is there then 
any necessity for your anxiety about 
bread, and for interpreting my language 
in a literal sense? Baskets. In the 
original, the two kinds of baskets are 
distinguished here, as they are in the ac- 
counts of the miracles. In verse 9, it is 
the usual Jewish traveling basket, as in 
ch. 14: 20; in verse 10 it is the grain or 
provision basket, as in ch. 15:37, which 
see. This shows the accuracy of the 
statement. 

11. How is it, etc.? Since youknow 
of these great miracles, and consequent- 
ly of my power to provide provisions if 


necessary, how is it that you put such | 


a low and literal sense on my language, 
and do not understand that I spake not 


of the material bread ? That ye should | 


beware, etc. According to the oldest 
and best manuscripts this should read, 
But beware of the leaven, etc. ! 
asked the pointed question which im- 
plied that the dullness of their under- 
standing was marvelous, he repeats his 
admonition, Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and, Sadducees. Saddu« 
cees, in this and the following verse, 


Having | 


should be without the article, as in vers. 
land 6. The Pharisees were the more 
numerous, as well as the leaders in this 
concerted and organized movement 
against Jesus. 

12. Then the disciples understood that 
the leaven of which Jesus spoke was not 
the leaven of bread, but of doctrine or 
teaching. Doctrine. What is taught, 
the instruction, the teaching of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees. Their carnal and 
superficial expositions of the law, their 
worldly views of prophecy and the Mes- 
siah, their words in opposition to Jesus, 
their demand of a sign from heaven, 
their attributing his power to Beelze- 
bub, were doubtless the teaching here 
specially meant. Of these the disciples 
were to beware, lest their minds and 
hearts should be affected by them. 
In the midst of the wonderful miracles 
a ee fee Jesus, such teaching 

etrayed a want of honesty, a hypoeri. 
which is also styled leaven a Tale 12 sr 

138-20. THE CONFESSION OF PETER IN 
BEHALF OF THE TWELVE THAT JESUS IS 
THE Curist, Mark 8 : 27-80; Luke 9: 18- 
21. Here begins a new period in our Sa- 
| vior’s ministry, the period of preparation 

for his last sufferings. He begins to pre- 
pare the minds of his disciples by clear 
views of himself and his church, and by 
distinct intimations of his sufferings. 

13. Having passed up along the east- 
/ern shore of the Sea of Galilee, and 
healed a blind man at Bethsaida Julias 
(Mark 8: 22), Jesus with his disciples 

proceed northward along the eastern 
| bank of the Jordan. Czesarea Phi- 
‘lippi, A city three or four miles from 


A.D.” 29. 
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XVI. 


14 


men say that I the Son of man am? 


And they 


said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist: some, 
Elias; and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 


15 
16 


He saith unto them, But whom say ye that’ I am? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 


ancient Laish or Dan, situated at the 


| on ch. 8 : 20. 


southern ridge of Mount Hermon, upon | 


the side of Mount Panium, adjacent to 
a cave from which gushes forth a large 
fountain, one of the sources of the Jor- 
dan. In Greece the worship of the Sil- 
van Pan was associated with caves and 
grottos ; and hence the Grecian settlers 
in Syria dedicated this spot to him and 
erected here a shrine, and named the 
city Puneas. 


Antipas, and named Cwsarea in honor 
of Tiberius Cesar; and to distinguish it 
from Cvsarea on the Mediterranean, it 
was called Cxsarea Philippi, that is, 
Philip’s Caesarea. It was a beautiful 
city, in the midst’of the most pictur- 
esque scenery, and surrounded with a 
rich and populous country. It was one 
of the residences of Philip. Agrippa II. 
(Acis 25: 13) afterward embellished it, 
and called it Neronias, in honor of Nero. 
Both of these names have Jong been 
disused, and its ancient name under the 
Arabie form Banias is now applied to 
the small village of about forty huts, 
and the surrounding ruins, which mark 
its site. 

The coasts. The parts, region, of 
Cesarea Philippi. It is not certain that 
Jesus visited this city. Mark (8 : 27) 
says that Jesus went into the villages of 
Cesarea Philippi, those which were de- 
pendent on it, and adjacent to it. He 
asked his disciples. While he was 
in this region visiting the cities. Mark 
(8 : 27) tells us that it was while they 
were in the way, and Luke (9: 18) says 
that he was alone praying, and his disci- 
ples were with him. It was a fitting time 
and place for Jesus to draw forth from 
his disciples the truth which they had 
already learned, that Jesus is the Christ, 


and to teach them new truths in regard | 


to his church and his sufferings. The 
design of the question was both to con- 
firm them in the faith, and to prepare 
the way for further instruction. Whom 
do men, ectc.? Who do men declare 
me, the Son of Man, tobe? Son of Man 
was the name by which Jesus loved to 
designate himself as the Messiah. Sce 


It was rebuilt and enlarged | 
by Philip the Tetrarch, brother of Herod | 


Some would translate, 
“Who do men declare me to be? The 
Son of Man?’ But this does not suit 
the connection; for it would require a 
negative or affirmative answer. The old- 
est and best manuscripts, however, omit 
me, and read, Who do men say (declare) 
the Son of Man to be? Jesus would first 


| of all call forth from them the views of 


the people generally, and then in con- 
trast their views as his disciples. 

14. We have here a vivid picture of 
the opinions, not of the scribes and 
Pharisees, and the ecclesiastical and po- 


| litical leaders of the Jews (ch. 12: 24; 
| John 7: 12), but of the people generally, 
| Luke 9:18. They did not regard him 


as the Messiah, but intimately connected 
with him as a precursor or forerunner. 
Some, like Herod, thought him to be 
John the Baptist risen from the 
dead, ch. 14:2; some, Elijah who was 


, to come, Mal. 4: 5; others Jeremiah, 


who was regarded as the greatest of the 
prophets, and expected by some of the 
Jews as one of the Messiah’s forerun- 
ners. See Apocrypha, Esdras 2 : 18. 
Others thought him one of the ancient 
prophets. Thus, some thought the liy- 
ing Elijah had appeared, while others 
thought one of the prophets had risen 
from the dead. The Jews held to the 
actual coming and bodily resurrection of 
these men, and not that the soul of any 
one of them had reappeared in the body 
of Jesus. Such were the views of the 
people in regard to Jesus. Yet his dis- 
ciples and some persons of strong faith 
had recognized him as the Messiah, ch. 
9:27; 15:22; John 4: 42; 7: 81. 

15, 16. Jesus now turns to the twelve 
and asks their opinion of him. Ye is 
emphatic, and in contrast to the men 
whose views they had just answered. 
Ye have told me the confused and con- 
flicting views of the multitude; but ye, 
whom do ye say or declare me to be ? 

Simon Peter. The full name of 
Peter is here given as it is found in the 
three catalogues of the aposties in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. See on ch. 
10: 2. He spoke as an apostle. Mat- 
thew also is about to relate the remarks 
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17 Christ, the Son of * the living God. And Jesus an- * Deu. 5. 26. 


swered and said unto him, blessed art thou, * Simon 
Barjona: ' for flesh and blood hath not revealed i 


s John 1, 42. 
t Gal. 1. 11, 12, 16; 
Eph. 2. 8. 


_ 


of Jesus on the two names, vers. 17, 18. 
Peter evidently answers in behalf of the 
apostles, for Jesus addressed his ques- 
tiontothem. They assent to his declara- 
tion of faith, for they make no other re- 
ply. The fact that they were disciples and 
apostles, implies that they had held that 
Jesus was the Christ. Compare John i: 
40-£2; 6: 69, etc. Peter appears to have 
been the spokesman of the apostles, 


and to have acted somewhat like achair- | 


man of a committee, or the foreman of 

ajury. See further on ch. 10: 2. 
Thou art. The language of firm 

conyiction; not merely of united or in- 


dividual opinion or belief; for he does | 


not answer, we say, or believe ; or, [say, or 
believe that thou art; but firmly, and with 
all the reverence becoming the an- 
nouncement of so important a fact, 
Thou art the Christ, the Messiah, or 
the Anointed, as the word means, the one 
foretold by ancient prophets, and styled 
the Messiah or Anointed by David and 
Daniel, Ps. 2: 2; Dan. 9: 25. He was 
the Son of David, in whom was fulfilled 
all the types of anointed prophets, 
priests, and kings of the old dispensa- 
tion. And to express the fullness of 
their faith in him as the Messiah, Peter 
adds, The Son of the living God. 
Not only human, but divine. Not Son 
of God in any inferior sense; but the Son 
of God in the highest sense, which could 
be asserted of no other being. God is 
here styled living God, not only because 
he is distinguished from dead idols, but 
also because he is the author of all life 
and existence, hence self-existent, eter- 
nal. The Son of the living God was one 
who partook of that living, self-exis- 
tent, and eternal nature. In this confes- 
sion we have thus brought to view the 
humanity and the divinity of Christ. 
“his was a view of the person of Christ 
quite distinct from the Jewish Messianic 
idea, which appears to have been (Justin 
Mar. Dial. p. 267), that he should be a 


man, born from men, but selected by | 


God for the office on account of his emi- 
nent virtues.’’—ALFORD. 

17. Jesus now in turn confesses Peter, 
and through him, as their representative 
or spokesman, all the apostles. Bless= 
ed. Happy art thou in thy relations 


| 


and destiny, in this spiritual knowledge, 
and in the enjoyment of the divine ta- 


yor. See on ch. 5:3. Simon Bars 
jona. A patronymic, Simon son of 
Jonah. In the Aramaic, the colloquial 


language of the Jews at that time, bar 
meant son. Simon is here reminded of 
| his earthly state and parentage in con- 
| trast to his spiritual state, as Peter, an 
inspired apostle. So, also, when Jesus, 
after his resurrection, reminds Peter of 
his frailty by asking him thrice, Lovest 
thou me? he addresses him, Simon son of 
Jonah, John 21 : 15-17. Some suppose 
that Jesus had special reference to the 
meaning of these names; to Simon, 
meaning hearkening, obedient; and to Bar- 


| jona, the son of a dove, denoting harmless- 


ness, or used as a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. But it seems far-fetched and un- 
necessary to have recourse to any such 
interpretation. Bar, however, is used 
by Daniel (Dan. 7: 13) when he speaks 
of “the Son of Man;”’ and Jesus, as he 
doubtless spoke in the Aramaic at this 
time, had used bar in vers. 13, “the Son 
of Man,” and Peter in verse 16, “the 
Son of the living God.” Bar-Jona thus 
corresponds with son in the preceding 
verses. Its force may be thus given: 
“Your confession is true. J, the Son of 
Man, am indeed the Son of the living 
God; and soin turn I declare that thou, 
Simon son of Jonah, frail and fleshly by 
nature, art Peter, a spiritual stone and a 
representative of the truth thou hast ut- 
tered.”’ 

Flesh and blood. Human nature, 
man, as opposed to my Father. Com- 
pare Gal. 1: 16; Eph. 6: 12; 1 Cor. 15: 
20. This knowledge had not come from 


man, nor from any human source, but 
had been reyealed to him by the Father. ' 
See on ch. 11: 25. As Peter spoke in be- 
halt of the twelve, so this answer of Je- 
sus to Peter extended to them. They 
all, doubtless, shared with Peter in the 
unwavering conviction that Jesus was 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
and of all it could be said that the Fa- 
| ther had revealed this fundamental truth 

to them. This was no new and sudden 

revelation; but it commenced with their 
| discipleship, and grew with their growth, 

and strengthened with their strength, 
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unto thee, but " my Father which is in heaven, “ch. 
18 And I say unto thee, That * thou art Peter, and 
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obn 6, 45; 1 

Cor. 2. 10. 


Yupon this rock *I will build *my church; and *ch. 10.2 
> the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, "A 4 1. 


John 1: 12, 13, 41, 49; 6: 69. Paul 
claims a similar divine teaching and in- 
spiration, Gal. 1: 1, 11, 12, 15, 16. 

1s. And I say also. Rather, And 
I also, etc. The emphasis is not upon 
sey, but upen J. Peter had just confess- 
ed Christ; Jesus in turn confesses him. 
Thou hast said to me, Thou art the 
Christ, ete. ; I also say to thee, Thou art 
Peter, etc. Peter. Meaning, literally, 
a piece of rock, a stone. 
given to Peter 
a disciple (John 1 : 42); prophetically 


This name was | 
when he first became | 


however, for Jesus said, “Thou shalt be | 


called Cephas,”’ etc.; but here he says, 
Thou art Peter. See on 4: 18 In 
earthly descent, and as a frail man; he 
was Simon Bar-Jonah; but in Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom, as an apostle, as ac- 
knowledging that Jesus was the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, and in his re- 
lation to the church, he was Peter, a 
stone, one of the foundation stones, 
Eph. 2: 20; Rey. 21: 14. 

And on this rock. Great variety 
of interpretations have arisen among ex- 
positors as to what is meant by this rock. 
They may be stated as follows: 1. The 
term rock is referred to Peter with the 
idea of supremacy. This is the popish 
view, and presented by Baronius, Bellar- 
min, and Passaglia. 2. It is referred to 
Peter, as an apostle, in the office and 
work assigned to him. Peter is thus a 
rock, in a subordinate sense, to Christ, 
the foundation rock, on whom was laid, 
as a foundation stone, three thousand 
living stones on the day of Fentecost, 
and also Cornelius and his company, the 
first living stones of the Gentile church. 
Most of those who hoid this view asso- 
ciate with Peter, more or less closely, 
his confession. Among the advocates of 
this view may be ciassed Hilary, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Theo- 
doret, and others of the fathers; Lau- 
noi and Dupin, of the Catholics; and 
from among Protestants, Bengel, Gro- 
tius, Le Clere, Whitby, Doddridge, 
Bloomfield, Barnes, Ripley, Whedon, 
Nast, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Al- 
ford, Lange, Schaft, and many others. 
Some, as Origen, apply the term to 
Peter, including the other apostles, and, 

20 


indeed, all believers. 3. Others refer 
the term rock to the confession of Peter, 


‘namely, the Messiahship and divine 


Sonship of Jesus, embracing the whole 
personality of Christ, including his di-. 
vine and human nature and work. This} 
is alluded to in the preceding words, | 
“Hath not revealed it,’’ namely, this fact, 
my Messiahship and Sonship. The fa- 
thers named in the preceding class vary 
their interpretation, sometimes present- 
ing this view. So Doddridge seems also 
to incline toward it. Among its advo- 
cates may be named Gregory the Great, 


_ Huss, Calvin (Jnstitutes, b. 4, ch. 6, sec. 


| 6), Luther, 


| this confession. 


Scott, Febronius, Ewald, 
and others. Some include the faith of 
Peter, which grasped and gave forth 
4. Others refer this 
rock to Christ, that is, to him in his per- 
sonal office, so clearly brought out by 
the confession of Peter. The only dif- 


| ference between this and the last view 


is, that it makes the rock refer to a per- 
son rather than a doctrine, or, rather, 
that it carries ita step further downward 
to Christ, who is the foundation and 
the living embodiment of the doctrine. 
This view is advocated by Jerome, Au- 
gustine, in his later years, Fabricius, A. 
Clarke, Calovius, Dr. Wordsworth, J. A. 
Alexander, and others. 

Whatever be the true interpretation, 
itis certain that the first view, the popish 
idea ot Peter’s supremacy, can never be 
seripturally maintained; to prove which 
itis necessary to show that there was a 
superiority of power conveyed to Peter 
alone, and that this power was to be 
transferred from him insuccession upon 
the bishops of Rome. For, first, there is 
nothing here said or implied about a suc- 
cession from Peter; and, moreover, the 
idea of such a succession is inccnsistent 
with the figure of a foundation, which is 
one and unchanging, and not constantly 
renewed. Second. Admitting that rock is 
here applied to Peter, so is Satan, in 
verse 23. It was only the believing 
Peter who could be styled a rock, or even 
a stone (Peter); and when soon after, 
denying that Christ must suffer, he be- 
comes a stone of offense and Satan (al- 
lied to the great adversary) to our Lord. 
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See ver. 23. Third. The other apostles 
were equally foundation stones with 
him, Eph. 2: 20’ Fourth. The same 
rights and privileges were bestowed on 
all the apostles. Compare verse 19 and 
ch. 18: 18. Fifth. Paul’s reproof of 
Peter, and his whole statement thereof, 
are fatal to the doctrine of Peter’s su- 
premacy, Gal. 2: 7-14. Sixth. It is cer- 
tain, from Peter’s own language, that he 
knew nothing of any such supremacy. 
For, in his first epistle (5: 1-3), he 
addresses the elders as a fellow elder, and 
exhorts not to be lords over the heritage, 
but examples to the flock; and, in chap- 
ter 2: 4-6, he speaks of Christ as the 
chief corner-stone, and believers as liv- 
ing stones. Seventh. That Peter was 
ever bishop of Rome is without either 
scriptural or historical foundation. 
Thus, upon the supposition that rock 
here refers to Peter, the popish idea is a 
mereassumption. Neither can apostolic 
succession be supported from this pas- 
sage; for nothing is said about a succes- 
sion, which is also inconsistent with the 
nature and design of the apostolic of- 
fice. See on ch. 10: 2. 

To me the fourth view seems the true 
one, namely, that Jesus by the words this 
rock meant himself, as the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. For, first, there 
is, in the original, a marked distinction 
between the masculine petros (Peter), 
which means, almost without exception, 
a piece of rock or stone, and the feminine 
petra (rock), which always means rock. 
Jesus spoke, doubtless, in the Aramaic, 
and it is quite probable that he used two 
words equivalent to the Greek words 
petros and petra, as cephas, meaning stone, 
and cepha, rock. Lightfoot, on this pas- 
sage, says there is no reason why the 
Savior should not have used this very 
Greek word, since such Greek terms 

. were then common among that people. 

But, supposing the Savior to have used 
a Syriac word, Lightfoot says (I give 
his language condensed), “I deny that 
he used the very same NDND (keepho) 
here as in the other case. He either 
said Cephas, after the Greek manner, or 
with a Syriac formation. For how, I 
‘pray, could it have been understood, 
either by the disciples or by Peter him- 
self, if in both cases he had used the 
same word? The Romanists allege in 
reply, Petrum esse Petram. But let them 
tell us why Matthew did not use the 
same word in Greek, if the Savior used 
the same in Syriac ?” 


In the Peshito Syriac version, how- 
ever, the same word (keepho) is used in 
both instances, and it is the word every- 
where used in that version as the proper 
name (Cephas) of the apostle. It is, 
however, used in that version for both 
stone and rock. Examples of the former 
are found in Luke4: 3; Matt. 4:3; 7: 
9; John 10: 31. Examples of the other 
use is found in Matt. 27: 51; 1 Cor. 10: 
4. In Matt. 27: 60 it is found twice, 
the first meaning rock, the second stone.* 
But whether Jesus used the same or dif- 
ferent words, we must suppose that the 
inspired Matthew gave faithfully his 
meaning, and he says, “Thou art Peter 
(a stone), and upon this rock.’’ He 
could have continued, with grammatical 
correctness, and upon this stone. The 
change, therefore, from stone to rock 
shows a change of idea; as stone applies 
to Peter, rock must at least apply to 
something more than Peter. What 
more natural than for Jesus to apply it 
to himself, the Christ, as just brought 
out in the confession of Peter. Peter, a 
stone, apiece of therock; but Christ the 
rock itself. Second, the demonstrative 
this (this rock) naturally refers to some 
other one than Peter, whom Jesus was 
addressing. It is very unusual to apply 
it to the object of address. It accords 
with our Savior’s manner of speaking, 
to refer it to himself. Thus, in ch. 21: 
44 he calls himself this stone, and in 
John 2: 19-21 he calls his body this tem- 
ple. Compare John 6: 51,58. Third, the 
figure of a rock is never applied in 
Scripture to a mere man; but is espe- 
cially appropriated to God, or typically 
or prophetically to Christ, in the Old 
Testament (Deut. 32 : 4-37; 1Sam. 2:2; 
2 Sam. 22: 247; 23:3; Ps. 18: 246; 
TDS 14: 28ihs Slee. Say Oemolunes 
6, 73 W1333 W382 26.48% 3d 89 2 268 
94:22; 95:1; Isa 8: 14; 17: 10; 26: 
4; 30:29; 44:8; Heb. 1: 12), and to 
Christ in the New, Rom. 9: 33; 1 Cor. 
10 : 4; 1 Pet. 2: 8. This remarkable 
use of the figure affords a strong pre- 
sumption against applying it here to 


*In the Peshito version the following 
other words, of allied signification, are 
found: In onepassage ebhno = Heb. TAs, 
1 Peter 2: 8, ‘‘vock of offense ;” Shungo, for 
massive rock in its natural position, Matt. 
7: 24, 25; 13: 5,20; Luke 6:48; Mark 15: 
40, first clause, etc. Another word, Shegee- 
Reo a steep rock or precipice, is used in 

tt. 8:82; Mark 5;138; Luke 8: 33. 
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Peter, or to his confession, and for ap- 
plying it to Christ, since the figure is 
never applied in Scripture to mere ab- 
stract principles or doctrines. The dis- | 
ciples must have been familiar with this | 
figurative application of rock, and when 
Peter proclaimed the Messiahship and 
divine Sonship of Jesus, what more na- 
tural than for Jesus to confirm the truth, | 
and designate himself this rock? Peter 
was but the confessor; yet as believing 
and partaking of the Spirit of Christ, he | 
was Peter, stone, apiece of the rock; but 
Christ was the embodiment of his con- 
fession, therock. Fourth, this interpreta- 
tion is in harmony with all the teachings | 
of the New Testament, and especially | 
with the relation between Christ and the 
apostles, and all believers, 1 Cor. 3: 11; | 
Eph. 2: 20; 1 Pet. 2: 4-8; Rev. 21: 14. 
The objection that rhetorical taste and 
propriety are.violated by mingling two 
figures, Christ the rock and Christ the 
builder, is of no force; for the two 
figures thus brought together beautifully 
ilfustrate a great fact in Christ’s king- | 
dom, and one taught in the word of 
God, namely, that Christ is both the 
foundation and the builder of his 
church. 

My church. The Greek word ek- 
klesia, translated church, is derived from 
its corresponding verb, to call out, to con- 
voke, and means literally the called out, a | 
convocation, assembly, congregation. All 
the earliest English versions translate it 
congregation, except that of Wickliffe 
(1884), which reads church. The Genevan 
version (1557) in a few instances, and | 
the Bishops’ Bible (1568) in all, except | 
in Matt. 16: 18 and Heb. 12: 28, where 
congregation is retained, substituted 
church in place of congregation of pre- 
yious yersions; and in the revised and 
authorized version of 1611, church was 
substituted in all the passages in the} 
New Testament. The word which was 
chosen by Christ for a special religious 
use in his kingdom deserves our careful 
study. 

In its classie or heathen usage it meant 
a lawful assembly of qualified citizens 
of a free Greek city, especially of 
Athens, for the transaction of business ; 
and, secondarily, any assembly convened 
for purposes of business. It involved 
the idea of a collection of intelligent, ra- 
tional agents, assembled for the exercise | 
of certain rights and prerogatives. 


In the Septuagint (a Greek version of 
the Old Testament) it is found over | 


seventy times as the translation of the 
Hebrew word kahal, which means a 
coming together, an assembly, congregation, 
convocation. Itis mostly used to denote 
a regularly-called assembly of the Israel- 
ites for any, but especially religious 
purposes and business, Deut. 18 : 16; 
Judges 20:2; 21:8; 1 Kings 8:14; 1 
Chron: 29 = 1552 Chrony 133,55) Tiss 
also used to mean an assembly of per- 
sons for any purpose, 1 Sam. 19 : 20 
(company of prophets); Ps. 26:5; 89: 
5 (“of saints,” that is, angels). As in 
classic usage, so also in the Septuagint, 


| it involved the idea of intelligent and re- 


sponsible agents, being thus distinguished 
from the less noble Greek word suna- 


gage, and its equivalent Hebrew word 


gnathah, which are applied to assemblies 
of both active and passive agents, to un- 
conscious and even irrational beings, 
Exod. 12: 3,19; Judges 14: 8 (of bees), 
Ps. 68 : 80 (of bulls). The word ekklesia 


| had been thus used with a religious im- 


port in the Septuagint for 250 years, 
when our Savior chose it for service in 
his kingdom. 

In the New Testament it occurs 114 
times, as follows: 

1. It is used once in the usual classic 
sense of lawful assembly jor business, 
Acts 19: 39. 2. It is twice applied (a 
rare use of the word) to a tumultuous 
assembly, Acts 19: 82, 41. 3. It occurs 
twice in the Jewish sense of the congre- 
gation convened for religious purposes, 
Acts7: 388; Heb. 2:12. 4. Inall other 
cases it is applied to the followers 
of Christ. first, and more frequent- 
ly, to a particular company of disci- 
ples) Actsaling 2 2ile orelencmeue: 
Compare Acts 2: 1, 41, 47. Im this 
sense it is often used in the plural, Rom. 
16:4; 1 Cor. 16:19; Gal. 1:2; Rey. 
1:4. Second, it is applied to the col- 
lective body of discipleship wherever 
found, Gal. 1:13; Eph. 1:22; Col.1: 
18; 1 Tim. 3:15; Heb. 12:28. Christ 
uses the word twice, the only two times 
it is found in the Gospels, first in its 
general sense in this passage, and second 
in its particular sense in ch. 18: 17. 

In the New Testament, as in classic 
Greek and the Septuagint, it involves 
the idea of conscious, active, and responst- 
ble agents. Jt is never applied to a na- 
tion, a family, the eldership, a council, 
hierarchy, or to a house of worship (rob- 
bers of churches, Acts 19: 37, correctly 
translated, is robbers of temples), but to 
the discipleship, either a local body or- 
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19 © And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom * Zee. 6. 


DR aeaiy at 
On Ws 


A Or. 5. 
of heaven: and whatsoever ‘thou shalt bind on earth a A¢ 90. 28. 


shall be bound in heaven: 
shalt loose on earth shall 


and whatsoever thou ° Job 38. 17; Ps. 
be loosed in heaven. 


9. 13: 107. 18; Is. 


ganized according to the rules of the Gos- 
pel, or the collective body of disciples. 


Neither is the word to be confounded* 


with the more comprehensive term king- 
dom of heaven, of which the church is 
the external manifestation. See ch. 
3: 2. 
In this passage we have the first re- 
cord of our Savior’s use of the word, 
which he applies to his discipleship. 
To distinguish his owu from the congre- 
gation of Israel, he says, My church, 
my congregation... See further on ch. 18: 
17. It is worthy of notice that while 
Jesus speaks of the legislative power of 
an individual church in ch. 18: 17, he 
intimates no such power as exercised by 
his church in its collective capacity. In- 
deed, the church general, as an organiza- 
tion, is nowhere spoken of or implied 
inthe New Testament. Hence, in Gal.1: 
22, it is not the church of Judea, but 
“the churches of Judea,” ete. Compare 
2 Core | bs Reve 
The gates of hell, of hades, the 
under-world, the abode of departed spirits, 
without regard to their character and 
state of suffering. The portals of the 
realm of death. See onch. 11:23. The 
gates, the entrances into the realm of the 
departed, represent death, by which all 
enter there, and which is barred against 
their return. Compare Ps. 107: 18; 
Isa. 38:10, “In these significant words, 
the Savior refers to his own near vic- 
tory over ‘the last enemy that shall be 
destroyed’ (1 Cor. 15: 26); and to the 
assurance thereby given, that he was 
able to secure his church (the congrega- 
tion of the faithful) unharmed of death 
'(Heb. 2: 14). Compare his language 
(Rey. 1: 18), Lain alive for evermore, and 
have the keys of death and the under-world, 
(as the words are arranged in all critical 
editions). The supposition, that by 
gates is meant an agyressive power, vio- 
xates all propriety in the use of the fig- 
ure. Gatesare a resisting and restraining, 
but not an aggressive force.’,—Dr. Co- 
NANT. Death shall not prevail against 
his church, neither by its receptive power 
as it opens like a yawning gulf to re- 
ceive all; nor by its destructive power 
over the bodies of all as they enter; 


nor by its retaining power in keeping 
them in the realm of death; but they 
shall have a glorious resurrection. His 
church (congregation) shall continue to 
the end of time, notwithstanding death 
in its various forms of martyrdom and 
disease, and they shall ultimately be 
victorious. 

19. The keys. These were symbols 
of power and authority. The steward 
of an ancient household often bore a key 
as a badge of his office. Oriental keys 
were generally of wood, often of so 
large size, and curved, as to be hung 
around the neck or on the shoulder. 
The figure is used in Isa. 22: 22 and 
Rey. 3: 7, to denote Christ’s power and 
authority. Power and authority were 
thus conferred upon Peter and the rest 
of the apostles whom he represented. 
Keys of the kingdom of heaven naturally 
denote the means or instruments of ac- 
cess into that kingdom: the doctrines 
which Peter and the rest of the apostles 
were permitted to preach with divine 
authority. Compare Luke11:52. They 
spoke as inspired men and apostles of 
Jesus Christ. Whosoever received these 
doctrines should be admitted to the 
kingdom of heaven, and whoever re- 
jected them should be excluded. This 
was remarkably fulfilled in Peter, who 
thus opened the kingdom of heaven to 
both the Jews and Gentiles, Acts chs. 
2and 10. Seealso Acts 8: 21; 13: 10, 
46. This was of course a delegatel 
power, enjoyed no longer than exercised 
in accordance with the divine will. Coin- 
pare Gal. 2: 11-14. 

Bind on earth—loose on earth, 
etc. The same power is bestowed on 
the rest of the apostles and the disci- 
ples generally, ch. 18:18. To bind and 
loose, according to later Hebrew proyver- 
bial phraseology, means to forbid and 
permit, to declare a thing unlawful or 
lawful. This is something more than 
the keys, the power of opening and 
shutting as above explained; it is the 
power of declaring what is forbidden and 
permitted in regard to doctrine, prac- 
tice, and discipline. Peter and the other 
apostles were thus empowered as in- 
spired teachers and guides in the for 
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20 * Then charged he his disciples, that they should 
tell no man that he was ‘ Jesus the Christ. 


Jesus foretells his death and resurrection ; rebukes 
Peter, and teaches the necessity of self-denial. 


21 


_From that time forth began Jesus * to show unto 
his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the elders and chief 


38. 10; John 10. 
a Ro. 8. 33- 


CHIE pp) py 
4 ch. 18. 18. 
¢ Mk. 8. 30. 
f John 20. 31. 


@ Mk. 8. 31;9: 31; 
10. 33; LK. 9, 22: 
24. 6, 4. 


priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised 


22 again the third day. 


Then Peter took him, and 


began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 


mation and discipline of the primitive 
churches, For examples of the exer- 
cise Of this power see Acts 1: 15-22; 
5: 3-10; 6:24; 11:1-18; 15: 429. 
The power in this sense ceased with in- 
spiration. In a subordinate sense, the 
power continues with the ministers of 
Christ, as his ambassadors and the ‘pro- 
cluimers of his truth, and with the 
churches as the administrators of his 
laws in the regulation of their own 
ailairs and in the exercise of discipline. 
Of course this power is valid only so 
fur as exercised according to the will of 
Christ as expressed in his word. The 
New Testament, which has been given 
us by these inspired teachers, is our rule 
of faith and practice. 

20. Tell no man. The time had 
not come for the public proclamation 
that he was the Messiah. He must suf- 
fer, die, rise from the dead, and the 
Spirit must come. The people were 
not yet ready for hearing this truth, 
neither were the disciples fully prepared 
for the work. Compare ch. 8:4; 9: 
30. That he was Jesus the Christ. 
According to the best manuscripts, 
That he is the Christ. 

21-23. JESUS ANNOUNCES TO HIS DIS 
CIPLES THE NECESSITY OF HIS DEATH 
AND RESURRECTION, and rebukes Peter 
for expressing his aversion to it, Mark 
8: 31-33 ; Luke 9: 22. 

21. From that time. Up to this 
time Jesus had taught them that he 
was the Christ; now he teaches them 
that he, the Christ, must suffer. Be- 
fore he had given obscure intimations of 
both his sufferings (ch. 10: 88; John 3: 
14) and his resurrection, ch. 12 : 40; 
John 2:19; but now he speaks plainly 
and teaches that it is necessary. The 
disciples, who held worldly views of the 
Messiah, needed instruction. They 


would thus be in a measure prepared 
for the event when it came, and after- 
ward they would see the fulfillment of 
this prophecy, as well as those of an- 
cient prophets, Isa. 53: 4-10; Dan. 9: 
26. Began Jesus to show. He acts 
the part of a prophet in the highest 
sense. He began from this time to show 
the fact and the necessity of his suffer- 
ings, thus to correct their mistaken 
views. He continued afterward with 
further particulars, ch. 17 : 22, 23; 20: 
17-19. Elders, etc. The Sanhedrim, the 
highest ecclesiastical and civil court of 
the Jews. Seeonch. 2:4. Be killed. 
Rather, Be put to death. See on ch. 17: 
23. Mark adds, that “he spake that 
saying openly.” 

22. Peter again appears as the spokes- 
man of the twelve, showing his pecu- 
liar manner and temperament; for he 
evidently expresses their aversion to re- 
ceiving what Jesus had just said con- 
cerning himself. Then Peter took 
him. He took him aside. Began to 
rebuke him. He only began ; for Je- 
sus interrupts him with one of his se- 
verest retorts. The scene is true to life. 
Extremes often. meet in religious ex- 


perience: The sudden transition from 
fe bold and believing confessor of 


Christ to an unbelieving rebuker and 
adversary was consistent with Peter’s 
impulsive and ardent temperament, and 
may have resulted from a certain vanity 
and pride, arising from the prominent 
position he had just taken in confessing 
Jesus, and the answer Jesus had given 
him in return. 

Be it far from thee. Literally, 
propitious to thee, merciful to thee, a pro- 
verbial expression, an exclamation of 
aversion, and well expressed by the 
English translation, Be it far from thee. 
Peter, like the Jews generally, probably 
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23 Lord: this shall not be unto thee. 


and said unto Peter, Get thee 


men. 


up his cross, and follow me. 


his life for my sake shall find 


man profited, ™ if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or "what shall a man give in 


h thou art an offense unto me: for thou savorest 


not the things that be of God, but those that be of 


But he turned, 
behind me, Satan: 


» Ro. 8.5-8; 1 Cor 
2. 14. 


Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
For ‘ whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will * lose 


ich, 10. 39; Ac: 
20. 23, 24; Rev. 
12. 11. 

k Gal. 2. 20; 6. 14; 
Phil. 3. 10. 


it. For! what is a 


thought that the Messiah would live for- 
ever, John 12: 34. , 

23. Jesus turns about, looks upon his 
disciples (Mark 8 ; 33), and says unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan. 
Begone, out of my sight, Satan; the same 
words as used by Jesus to Satan in the 
wilderness, ch. 4:10; Luke4:8. Satan 
is here, as in every other place in the 
New Testament, the Hebrew proper 
name (meaning adversary) of the Devil. 
Satan was present with Peter, influenc- 
ing him to evil. Compare Luke 22: 3; 
Acts 5: 3. Peter, in opposing what 
Jesus had said as if it was not true, was 
acting as a representative of Satan. He 
would have him be a worldly Messiah. 
Compare ch.4:8,9. An offense unto 
me. A stumbling-block, a stoné of offense, 
an aggravation to me morally and reli- 
giously, exceedingly displeasing to God 
and tome. Savorest not, etc. Thou 
art not of the mind of God, but of men. 
Thou thinkest not the things of God, 
but the things of men. Compare Isa. 
55:8. His views were carnal and not 
spiritual. He was thinking of a worldly 
kingdom, and not of a kingdom which 
is not of this world. His rebuke of 
Jesus was therefore in harmony with 
the views of men, and not with the de- 
signs of God. 

24-28. JESUS TEACHES THE DUTY AND 
NECESSITY OF SELF-DENIAL ON THE PART 
OF HIS FOLLOWERS, Mark 8: 34-9: 1; 
Luke 9 : 23-27. 

24. Then said Jesus, etc. This was 
said to the multitude as well as the dis- 
ciples, Mark 8:31. He had just told 
his disciples that he must suffer; now he 
teaches them and the people that disci- 
_pleship also involved sufferings and self- 
denials. If any one would be his fol- 
lower, he must be willing to suffer, and 


also must expect to suffer. Will come 
after me. Purposes, determines to 
come after me as my follower or disci- 
ple. Deny himself. Renounce him- 
self, abstaining from eyery thing which 
stands in the way oftdu Take up 
/ his cross. A proverbial cxpression, 
denoting the self-denials and self-sacri- 
fices, the inner and outer struggles per- 
taining to the Christian life; and also, 
doubtless, prophetic of his own igno- 
minious death. See on ch. 10: 88, 

25. Whosoever will save. Who- 
ever purposes or determines to save his 
! natural or temporal life, makes this his 
great object and hence rejects me, shall 
lose his higher spiritual life. Wheso= 
ever will Tose. Rather, may lose. 
Whosoever may lose his temporal life 
,for my sake, making it only secondary 
and subservient to me, shall find eternal 
life. See on ch. 10: 39. 

26. For what isaman. Accord- 
ing to the highest critical authorities, 
For what will a man be, ete. Lose. To 
bring loss upon one’s self; to suffer loss 
or ruin. as a penalty for a fault or crime; 
hence, to forfeit his sowl by seeking the 
world and not following Jesus. The 
very spirit that Peter had manifested, if 
followed out, would result in the ruin 
of the soul. Soul is the word trans- 
lated life in the preceding verse, and 
here denotes the higher spiritual, im- 
mortal nature of man. See on ch. 10: 
28, 39. It can not mean the life of the 
body; for a person must lose that, 
whether he gains the whole world or 
not; it must refer to the soul and its 
eternal life. Give in exchange. 
Give as an exchange, or as a ransom, 
as an equivalent. The meaning is, if 
a man forfeits his soul, what shall he 
give as an exchange, ransom, or equiva- 
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exchange for his soul ? 
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to his works. 
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lent for it? How can he redeem it? 
The interrogative form makes the 
statement the more emphatic. He 
can not possibly find an equivalent. 
The ruin will be jrretricvable,. and 
hence perpetual. Compure Ps. 49: 7, 8. 

27. For. This word introduces a 

most solemn reason for what he had just 
taught in the three preceding verses. 
There shall be a judgment; Jesus him- 
self shall be the Judge, and every one 
shall be rewarded according to his 
works. Shalf come is emphatic in 
the original. Jesus affirms with em- 
phasis, that he, the Son of Man, now 
in humiliation, shall come. In the 
glory of his Father. In the majesty 
and splendor of his Father, John 
Meee le o.- Matt, 24° 30-25": 
3l. According to his works. Ac- 
cording to his works as a manifesta- 
tion of character, his whole course of 
conduct. 

28. Werily I say unto you. A 
most solemn and authoritative declara- 
tion. See on 5: 18. Some stand- 
ing here. Of the twelve, and of the 
multitude, Mark 8 : 34. Shall not} 
taste of death. A strong negative in 
the original, Shall not die, death being 
represented by the figure of a bitter cup 
or goblet. See the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom. This is 
referred by different commentators: 1 
To the Transfiguration. 2 To the Res- 
urrection. 3 To the day of Pentecost. 
4 To the destruction of Jerusalem. 5 | 
To the progressive establishment of 
Christ’s kingdom between the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
eost and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
6 To the second coming of Christ. 

The great objection to any of these 
views is a want of comprehensiveness. 
See on ch. 10: 28. It is a great princi- 
ple in prophecy that it not only points 
to the final event itself, but also to the 
types of that event, thus including a 
series of events, all fulfilling one pre- 
diction, According to this principle, 


For ° the Son of man shall "Ps. 49. 7, 8. 
come in the glory of his Father P with his angels; 
4 and then he shall reward every man according 
Verily I say unto you, * There be 
some standing here which shall not * taste of death, 
* till they see the Son of man coming in his king- 


Mk. 8. 38. 

Pch.13. 41; 25.31; 
Dan. 7.10; Zec. 
14.5; 2 Thes. 1. 
7-10; Jude 14. 

Vch. 10. 41, 42; 1 
Cor. 3. 8; Rev. 
2. 23. 


these words were fulfilled to his apos- 
tles and disciples in the resurrection, 
and to the Jewish nation in his provi-t 
dential coming at the destruction at 
Jerusalem which was a type of his final 
coming. The language according to 
Mark (9: 1), “Till they have seen the 
kingdom of God come with power,” 
and Luke (9 : 27), “Till they see the 


| kingdom of God,” may also include, in 


their fulfillment, the pentecostal season 
and the complete miraculous establish- 
ment of Christianity, Acts 4 : 25-80; 
13 : 32-34, and Ps. 2: 6. 

We can hardly refer this prediction of 
Jesus to his transfiguration, which oc- 
curred only a few days after; for bis 
language “shall not taste of death till,” 
implies some distance of time, and not 
merely length of privilege. Compare 
also 2 Peter 1:15. So also it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to include the second 
coming to judgment in the fulfillment; 
yet the reference of Jesus to the judg- 
ment in verse 27, would naturally sug- 
gest that view. Thus some of those 
present saw Jesus as a king come in his 
kingdom, and in this they saw a type 
and earnest of his final coming. John 
(John 21 : 22), and probably Philip, sur- 
vived the destruction of Jerusalem. 


REMARKS. 


1. Pharisecism and Sadduceeism have 
often joined hands in opposing Christ ; 
thus have superstition and infidelity; 
formalism and skepticism; Unitarian- 
ism and Universalism, ver. 1. 

2. Wicked men often repeat objec- 
tions to Christ and the Gospel which 
have before been most fully answered, 
ver. 1; ch. 12: 88-40. 

3. Pharisaic and formal teachers un- 
derstand earthly things better than spi- 
ritual. Many commentators are better 
expounders of the weather and science 
than of Scripture and religion, vers. 2, 3; 
Jer. 8: 7-9. i 

4. We should watch the signs of the 


The Transfiguration. 
AND * after six days Jesus taketh Peter, 
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times in regard to the interests and pro- 
gress of Christ’s kingdom, ver. 3; Luke 
12 : 54-56. , 

5. They that abuse the light and priv- 
ileges given them shall have even these 
taken from them, ver. 4; ch. 18: 12; 
Dan. 12: 10; John 7: 1%. 

6. We can not be too watchful against 
error and its silent, seductive, and cor- 
rupting influence, vers 6-12; 1 Cor. 5: 
6-8; 2 Tim. 2: 1%. 

7. Men are very prone to misappre- 
hend the word of God. Hence the need 
of the Spirit to enlighten and guide the 
mind into the truth, ver. 7; 2 Cor. 2: 
14. 

8. Past experience of the power, love, 
and care of our Savior should lead us to 
exercise strong faith in him, vers. 8-10; 
Ps. 78 : 19-29. 

9. Men are very prone to fall into the 
self-confidence of the Pharisees or into 
the skepticism of the Sadducees in re- 
gard to the future state, ver. 12. 

10. We should seek to know what 
others think of Christ, so that we may 
correct their false views if they have 
them, and do them good, vers. 13, 14; 
John 1 : 45-49. 

11. It is most important that we our- 
selves have correct views of Jesus, as 
the Christ, ver. 15; 1 Cor. 16 : 22; Gal. 
L278. : 

12. We should believe and confess 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, without which we can not claim 
discipleship, ver. 16; Rom. 10: 9, 10; 
1 John 2: 22, 28; 4:15; 5: 10-12. 

13. The doctrine of the human and 
divine Christ is divinely revealed; and 
in order properly to understand and be- 
lieve it, we need to be taught of God, 
ver. 17; ch. 11 : 25-27. 

14. Peter was indeed an important 
foundation-stone of the church, but 
Christ, his person and work, is the rock 
on which it is built, ver. 18; 1 Cor. 8: 
11; Eph. 2: 20, ete. 

15. The church is Christ’s congregation 
of faithful followers, called out from the 
world. An unconverted membership is 
inconsistent in its very nature, ver. 18; 
Acts 2: 47; Eph. 5 : 25-27; Col. 1: 18. 


ver, 18; Eph. 1: 22, 23 ; Rev. 18: 2; 
19; 1-3. 

17. Apostles, in making known and 
recording the will of God as they were 
taught by the Holy Spirit, and ministers 
of Christ in proclaiming it, allow or 
condemn on earth what is allowed or 
condemned in heaven, ver. 19; 1 Cor. 
2:18; 2 Cor. 5: 20. 

18. Great prudence should be exercised 
in presenting truth at the right time and 
in the right way, ver. 20; ch. 7:6; Ke- 
clewloimle 

19. Professed disciples and true Chris- 
tians may have mistaken views of many 
things in regard to divine truth, ver. 21; 
Acts 19: 2; 1 Cor. 3: 11-15. 

20. Peter was indeed a poor, fallible 
man. The Church of Rome have im- 
bibed the worldly, self-confident, and 
ambitious spirit which animated him 
when he proved to be Satan, and an of- 
fense to Jesus, vers. 22, 23. ’ 

21. Apostles, ministers, and churches 
can exercise the power of the keys only 
when they are of the mind of God, ver. 
23; Gal. 2: 11, 12. 

22. Christ is the Lawgiver of his 
church. His word, and not our views 
and feelings, is the standard in matters 
of religion, vers. 21-23; ch. 7 : 24-27; 
28 : 20. 

23. Self-denial_ is essential to true 
Christian discipleship, ver. 24; ch. 10:38. 

24. Religion must engage the powers. 


gad purposes of the soul, or we are lost 


orever, ver. 25; Luke 14 : 26-33. 

25. The soul is of infinite value. If 
once lost, it can never be retrieved, ver. 
26; Luke 9 : 25, 26; 12: 16-21. 

26. The second and final coming of 
Christ will be attended with glorious re- 
wards to believers, and terrible punish- 
ment to unbelievers, ver. 27; ch. 25: 46. 


CHAPTER XVII. N Vf 


By his transfiguration Jesus gives 
three of his chosen disciples a glimpse 
of his future glory. He points out John 
the Baptist as the Elijah that was to 
come. In the failure of his disciples in 
healing a demoniac, he teaches the ne- 


16. The church is the only society on.| cessity of a stronger faith, obtained 
earth that shall really be indestructible, | through prayer and fasting. Predicts 
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James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up 
2 into a high mountain apart; and was transfigured 
before them: and Y his face did shine as the sun, 
3 and * his raiment was white as the light. 
hold, there appeared unto them Moses and * Elias 


" ch. 10, 23s 24, 3s 
27-31; 6. 64; 
Lk. 18. 8; 21. 27, 


28, 
x Mk. 9.2; Lk. 9. 


And, be- 28; ch. 26, 37; 


again his death and resurrection; and 
teaches his relation, and hence that of 
his disciples, to the tribute for the tem- 
ple service. 

1-9. Tht TRANSFIGURATION. Jesus 
miraculously presented to certain chosen 
ones of his disciples as a spiritual and 
glorified Savior, the Redeemer and Law- 
giver of his people. An earnest of his 
future glory, and that of his followers, 
Mark 9: 2-10; Luke 9 : 28-36. 

1. After six days. Six days after 
the confession of Peter, related in the 
preceding chapter. Luke (9: 28), count- 
ing the days of Peter’s confession and 
of the transfiguration, says, “about 
eight days.” Taketh Peter, James, 
and John. These were the three spe- 
cially favored apostles, and the most in- 
timate bosom friends of Jesus. They 
alone, of the apostles, saw Jesus raise 
the daughter of Jairus, Mark 5:35; they 
were the witnesses of his agony in the 
garden, ch. 26:37. Now they are chosen 
to behold his transfigured glory. Peter 
refers distinctly to this wondrous scene, 
2 Peter 1: 16-18. John, in a more gene- 
ral manner, says, ‘ We beheld his glory,” 
John1:14. Into a high mountain. 
What mountain, is wisely concealed from 
us. Tradition says it was Mount Tabor, 
five miles east of Nazareth, but without 
foundation; for a fortified town stood 
on the summit of Tabor, and was garri- 
soned by the Romans in the time of 
Christ. The language, bringeth them up 
into a high mountain apart, ineans that 
Jesus brought them to the summit of 
the mountain, to a secluded, solitary 
place, and there they were alone by 
themselves. Besides, Jesus was more 
than fifty miles north of Tabor, in the 
region of Cxesarea Philippi; it does not 
appear that he returned to Galilee till 
after the transfiguration, Mark 9 : 30. It 
is quite probable that it was one of the 
summits of Hermon, in the vicinity of 
Cresarea Philippi. Luke (9: 28) says that 
Jesus went into the mountain to pray. 
Some suppose that the transfiguration 
occurred at night; for that was a com- 
mon season with Jesus for prayer, and 
the disciples are described as “heavy 


with sleep,’ and not having descended 
the mountain till the next day, Luke 9: 
382, 37. The supposition is a very proba- 
ble one. 

2. Transfigured before them. He 
was changed in appearance. Luke (9 : 
29), in place of transfigured, says, “ the 
fashion (or appearance) of his counte- 
nance was altered,’ and that this oc- 
curred while he was praying. His di- 
vine nature shone forth, and its glory 
enveloped his person. His raiment 
was white as the light. Mark says 
(9 : 3), “His raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow, such as no 
fuller on earth can whiten.” His rai- 
ment became like pure white light, re- 
splendent as Eas The three dis- 
ciples were privileged to behold aglimpse 
of the future glory of Jesus (John 12 : 

3; 17: 1,5; Rey. 1: 18-16), and also of 
his true followers, John 17:22; Rom. 8: 
18; 2 Cor. 3:18; 1 John3:2. They were 
thus being prepared for the sufferings of 
the Savior, and for their own sufferings ; 
for his and for their resurrection and 
glory. 

3. Moses and Elias. Moses, the re- 
presentative of the law, and Elijah, of 
the prophets. Luke tells us that they 
“appeared in glory.’’ The fact of their 
appearance is indicated as very marvel- 
lous by the word Behold. It is enough 
that the disciples knew them. It is idle 
to ask How, since many ways can be con- 
ceived how they came to this knowledge. 
Jesus may have saluted them by their 
names; or the conversation may have in- 
dicated them; or they may have known 
them intuitively through the Spirit, etc. 
In Moses, also, they saw in a glorious, 
visible form, a spirit of the just made 
perfect, and in Elijah, one in his glori- 
fied body. Elijah had been translated 
nine hundred years before, and Moses 
died more than fourteen hundred years 
before, on Mount Nebo, and the Lord 
“buried him in a valley, in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor.”” There 
is no reason for believing that he had 
been raised from the dead. He may have 
appeared in aform assumed by angels on 
other occasions. This was not a mere 
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whom I am well pleased; * hear ye him. 
when the disciples heard it, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and 
» touched them, and said, Arise, and be not afraid. 
And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw 
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no man, save Jesus only. 


vision, but an actual appearance; for 
Luke (9: 32) says that the disciples were 
heavy with sleep, but awaking, they saw 
Jesus in his glory, and the two men with 
him. The subject of conversation, as 
Luke (9: 31) informs us, was concern- 
ing his death, “his decease (his depar- 
ture), which he should accomplish at Je- 
rusalem.”’ 

They speak of that of which the law 
and prophets had typified and foretold. 
“Moses, the Law, and Elias, the Pro- 
phets, are become one; and united with 
Jesus, the Gospel.’’—Orieen. The for- 
mer are shown to be preparatory and 
subservient to the latter. Jesus, the 
greatest of all. 

4. Peter again appears as spokesman, 
not of the twelve, but of the three. 
His answering was a response of his 
own feelings, in view of the circumstan- 
ees around him. See onch.11: 25. It 
is good,etc. Joy, a holy spiritual ec- 
stasy, pervaded the souls of the disciples ; 
but at the same time they were filled with 
awe and reverence—“ sore afraid,” as 
Mark informs us; and knowing not 
what to say (Mark 9 : 6; Luke 9: 33), 
Peter, in his bewilderment, proposes 
erecting three tabernacles, booths, or 
tents. According to some of the most 
ancient manuscripts, the reading here is, 
J will make, which is in harmony with 
Peter's self-contidence and ardent tem- 
perament. The tabernacles, which may 


be applied to any covered or shaded | 


places, are doubtless here to be regarded 
as booths made of the branches and 
leaves of trees, such as could be made 
in that solitary retreat. Peter proposes 
three tabernacles, though six persons 
were present. He would have one for 
each of the glorious personages present, 


and he and his two fellow-disciples act 
as servants. 

5. Two more wondrous events take 
place, the bright cloud and the voice, the 
account of each being introduced as ex- 
traordinary by the word Behold. The 
bright cloud was a symbol] of the di- 
vine presence, as was the cloud over the 
tabernacle (Exod. 40 : 38), the cloud on 
Mount Sinai (Exod, 24: 16, 17), and the 
cloud in Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings 8 : 
10, 11. Compare Exod. 16 : 10; Tizek. 
10:4; Rev. 14:14. Overshadowed 
them with radiance and effulgent light. 
Who are meant by them? Some say Je- 
sus, Moses, and Elijah; others, the dis- 
ciples; and others, still more correctly, 
I think, all present. See Luke 9: 34. 
A voice from God the Father, asin ch. 
3:17. Here the divine testimony is at- 
tended with the command, Hear ye 
him. Attend to his instructions; hear 
and obey him as the Messiah, the Pro- 
phet, and Lawgiver of the Church. God 
would now speak through his Son, Heb. 
1:1,2. The disciples are in these oc- 
currences favored with a sign from hea- 
ven. Compare 2 Pet. 1: 16-18. 

6,7. Fell on their face. What they 
saw and heard overpowered them, pro- 
strated them, filled them with awe and 
dread. But Jesus touched them, and 
they revived; their fears departed at his 
word, Compare Isaiah’s overwhelming 
awe in his vision of the Lord of hosts 
(isa. 6 : 5), the prostrating effect of a vi- 
sion on Daniel and the touch of an angel 
(Dan. 10 : 9, 10), and John falling at the 
feet of the Savior as dead, who laid his 
hand upon him, Rey. 1: 17. , Also com- 
pare the falling of Saul of Tarsus to the 
earth, near Damascus, Acts 9: 3, 4. 

8. The disciples, restored, lift up their 
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9 And as they came down from the mountain, ‘ Je- 


sus charged them, saying; Tell the vision to no man, 
until the Son of man be risen again from the dead. 
And his disciples asked him, saying, * Why then 
say the scribes that Elias must first come ? 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Elias truly shall 
first come, and ! restore all things. 


i ch. 16. 20, 21. 
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And 


unto you, that Elias is come already, and they knew 


eyes and see Jesus only, the one fore- 
shadowed, foretold, and testified to, by 
the law and prophets, and the one now 
to be heard and obeyed. The old dis- 
pensation is passing away; Jesus re- 
mains the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 

9. Tell the vision to no man. 
vision is not meant something unreal, 
but a sight, something actually seen. The 
same word in the original is used in Acts 
7:31, and translated sight. That they 
actually saw is evident from Mark 9: 9, 
and Luke 9:36. The time had not come 
for the announcement of what they had 
seen and heard. The minds of the peo- 
ple, and even of the other disciples, were 
not yet prepared for such revelations, 
either to receive or use them properly. 
Even these three privileged disciples 
were not yet prepared to announce the 
facts in their proper bearing. They still 
had carnal views of Christ, and did not 
yet understand about a crucitied, risen, 
and glorified Redeemer. Hence tne limi- 
tation, until the Son of Man be 
risen again from the dead, was not 
understood; for from Mark 9 : 10 we 
learn that they questioned one with 
another what rising from the dead should 
mean. Be risen again. Rather, Js 
risen From, ete. 

10-13. JESUS ANSWERS THE QUESTION 
OF HIS DISCIPLES CONCERNING ELIJAH, 
Mark 9 : 11-13. 

10. Why then? The short stay of 
Elijah with them, the secrecy of his 
visit, the prohibition of Jesus not to re- 
late it at present, and his reference to 
rising from the dead (to them so myste- 
rious, Mark 9 : 10) surprised them, and 
led to this question. Scribes. Jewish 
teachers, learned men in the Scriptures 
and the traditions. See on ch. 2:4. The 
scribes taught that Elijah would come 
personally, settle controverted questions, 
restore the theocracy, and prepare the 
people for the coming of the Messiah. 
The Jews still expect his coming. First 


By | 


come. Since he has just appeared after 
the advent of Jesus. The disciples seem 
to regard Mal. 3: 1-4; 4: 5, as having 
been just fulfilled on the Mount. In 
their reasoning on “rising from the 
dead,” may they not have queried, 
Whether that did not mean another and 
greater coming, and that this appearance 
of Elijah was a precursor of it? How- 
ever that may be, their minds were con- 
fused, and facts that had just occurred 
seemed to contradict the teachings of 
the scribes. 

11. Jesus answers that Elijah indeed 
comes, and proceeds to correct false no- 
tions in regard to his person. Elias 
truly shall first come. Rather, Zi- 
jah indeed comes. The fact is merely as- 
serted, without reference to the past or 
future. Virst is omitted by the best cri- 
tical authorities. Restores. Rather, 
Shall restore all things. This is a brief 
summary of the prophecy concerning 
him, “ He shall prepare the way before 
me;’’ “he shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children,” Mal. 3:1; 4:6. 
This he should begin to do (Luke 1: 17), 
and this should be really done in the 
dispensation which he came to herald, 
Acts 3: 21-23. He should thus reéstab- 
lish, reduce to order, and bring things to 
a proper religious state. He should be 
a reformer. 

12. Jesus points to John the Baptist 
as the Elijah that was to come, and from 
his death gives a fresh intimation and 
illustration of hisown. Elias is come, 
ete. Jesus implies that they were not 
to take the appearance of Elijah on the 
mount as the fulfillment of Malachi; but 
that he had already come in the person 
of one who had suffered. They knew 
him not, as the Elijah of prophecy, 
and the forerunner of the Messiah. 
Done—listed. Did with him whatever 
they would. Herod not alone was guilty 
of John’s death; they who were wi 
him at the feast (ch. 14 : 9) approved of 
his beheadal; the civil and ecclesiastical 
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him not, but " have done unto him whatsoever they 
listed. ‘Likewise ° shall also the Son of man suffer 
of them. »” Then the disciples understood that he 
spake unto them of John the Baptist. 


Healing of a demoniac. 


4 AND when they were come to the multitude, 
there came to him a certain man, kneeling down to 
him, and saying, Lord, have mercy on my son: for 
he is lunatic, and sore vexed : for ofttimes he falleth 
into the fire, and oft into the water. And I brought 
him to thy disciples, and they could not cure him. 
Then Jesus answered and said, O faithless and Poe 
verse generation, * how long shall I be with you! 
how long shall I suffer you! bring him hither to 
me. And Jesus * rebuked the devil ; and he de- 
parted out of him: and the child was cured from 
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that very hour. 


leaders of the people rejected him, and 


doubtless rejoiced in his imprisonment | 


and death. See on ch. 11: 14. So Jesus 
intimates that he shall suffer, is about 
to suffer; his suffering from the same 
classes, civil and ecclesiastical, Herod as 
well as others (Luke 23: 11), is near at 
hand, and soon to commence. 

13. The disciples then understood that 
Jesus spoke of John the Baptist, as the 
Elijah of Malachi’s prophecy, who came 
in the power and spirit of Elijah, Luke 
1:17. Elijaly was the “type, John the 
Baptist the antitype. 

14-21. HEALING OF THE LUNATIC, 
POSSESSED WITH A DEMON, Mark 9: 14—- 
29; Luke 9: 37438. 

14. When they were come. The 
next day after the transfiguration, Luke 
9:37. Kneeling down to him. Did 
him homage with bended knees. Mark 

f relates that Jesus found the scribes 
* questioning with the disciples who had 
been left behind, and upon his asking 
wnat they questioned them, the man 
here referred to presented his petition. 

15. Is a lunatic, One word, and 
that a verb in the original, Js lunatic, 
probably epileptic. See on ch. 4; 24) 
Sore vexed, Sorely afflicted. He was 
possessed with a demon, a dumb and 
deaf spirit, which caused him to fall into 
the fire, and into the water, ver. 18; 
Mark 9 : 17, 22, 25. This was a severe | 
case, like that’ related in ch. 12 : 22, 
though not quite as complicated. 

16. Thy disciples, 


The nine apos- | out of the child, Mark 9 ; 25, 


tles, among whom was Matthew himself. 
Could not cure him. On account of 
their weak faith, ver. 20. Jesus had 
given them power to cast out. unclean 
spirits (ch. 10: 1, 8), and doubtless they 
had exercised this power; but now they 
falter, and the enemies of truth triumph. 
Some haye drawn an analogy between 
Israel turning to idolatry while Moses 
was absent in the mount, and the spiri- 
tual weakness of the disciples during 
our Lord’s absence at his transfigur: ation. 
There was a striking contrast “between 
Christ, transfigured ‘on the mount, and 
the nine disciples below, unable to’ cast 
out a demon, humbled in the presence 
of the scribes and the multitude, and 
taunted by them. 

17. Faithless and perverse gene- 
ration. Unbelieying and perverted, 
Deut. 32 : 5, 20. This severe expostula- 
tion was addressed to all the disciples, 
with their weak faith, and indeed with 
no faith, to heal this one; the unbe- 
lieving multitude who were amazed to 
see Jesus (Mark 9: 15), the father who 
acknowledged the weakness of his faith 
(Mark 9:22, 24), and the caviling scribes. 
How long, ete. ? This was not an ex- 
clamation of impatience of life, or of 
continuance with them; but of holy dis- 
pleasure at their unbelief and hardness 
| of heart. Suffer you. Bear with you 
_in your perverseness and unbelief. Com- 
pare Exod. 82 : 19. 

18. Rebuked him. Bade him come 
Mark 
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19 


Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, 
20 Why could we not cast him out? 


And Jesus said 


unto them, Because of your unbelief: for verily I 


say unto you, ‘ If ye have faith as * a grain of mus- 
tard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it shall remove: and 
* nothing shall be impossible unto you. 
¥ this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting. 


¢ ch, 21. 21; 1 Cor: 
13:92)-LLeba dds 
32-88. 

wichy Weel. woes 
Dik a6. 

x MK, 9. 23. 

y ch. 12. 45. 


Howbeit 


Jesus again foretells his death and resurrection. 


22 


* AND while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said ae 
unto them, The Son of man shall be * betrayed into 


@ ch. 26, 16, 46. 


gives a vivid description of the whole 
scene, the imploring father, the curious 
multitude, the terrible paroxysms of the 
child, the violent departure of the de- 
mon, leaving him as one dead, and his 
immediate restoration. From that 
very hour. Toostrong for the original. 
Rather, From that hour, from that time. 

19. Jesus apart. Mark informs us 
that this occurred in the house, private- 
ly, Mark 9: 28. Luke omits this con- 
versation entirely. Mark, whose account 
of the miracle is, as usual, the fullest, is 
here very brief, while Matthew, who is 
ever intent on giving the discourses of 
Jesus, is here the fullest. The question, 
Why could not we, etc.? implies that 
they had cast out demons on other occa- 
sions. 

20. Because of your unbelief. 
Rather, Because of your want of fuith, the 
absence of faith for the performing this 
miracle. According to some of the oldest 
manuscripts, this should read, Because of 
your Little faith. Jesus at once intimates 
that they had not prayed and fasted suf- 
ficiently to exercise the faith necessary 
for casting out thisdemon. A grain 
of mustard. The smallest seed-grain 
used in Jewish husbandry. In proverbial 
language used to denote the smallest 
thing. See on ch. 13:32. As the mus- 
tard is used figuratively, so also may 
mountain be, though not necessarily. 
Compare Isa. 40:4; Zech. 4:7. Itmay 
denote great difficulties, formidable ob- 
stacles. Such shall be the power of any 
one who has faith, as a grain of mustard. 
See ch. 21: 21. It must be borne in mind 
that true faith is exercised only accord- 
ing with the divine will, and hence only 
in the line of duty, 1 John 5: 14, _ It is 
not caprice nor presumption. Nothing 
shall be perwonst ble to him whose 


faith is in unison with the divine will. 
Jesus was speaking of faith connected 
with working miracles. Yet as the na- 
ture of faith is everywhere and in all 
ages the same, the spirit of the promise 
may be applied to all of Christ’s ser- 
vants and their work. 

One can not fail to be reminded, as 
doubtless were the disciples, of the para- 
ble of the grain of mustard, and to 
think of faith as commencing with small 
beginnings and attaining a great growth, 
till every obstacle yields before it, and 
the greatest results are achieved. 

21. This kind3 of eyil spirits. This 
implies that there are grades among de- 
mons, and that the one which had just 
been expelled was of the worse kind. 
The faith necessary to cast out sucha 
demon could be obtained only by pray= 
er and fasting. As yet the disciples 
were not accustomed to fast, ch. 9 : 14. 
But this verse is omitted in some of the 
best and oldest documents. Probably 
added by copyists from Mark 9 : 29, 

22, 23. JESUS AGAIN FORETELLS HIS 
DEATH AND RESURRECTION, Mark 9: 80- 
82; Luke 9: 44, 45. 

22. While they abode in Galilee. 
According to Mark 9 : 80, Jesus went 
from the region of Cvesarea Philippi, 
and passed through Galilee privately. 
The Greek verb translated abode has in it 
the idea of returning, and may be ren- 
dered, again abode. This was our Lord’s 
last circuit through Galilee, and his last 
sojourn in that country. He made a fly- 
ing trip through Samaria and Galilee a 
few months later, a little before his last 
sufferings, Luke 17: 11. Shall be be- 
trayed. Rather, About to be delivered. 
It was near at hand. Jesus here imparts 
the additional information to what he 
had given in ch. 16: 21, that he should 
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23 the hands of men: » and they shall kill him, and 
the third day © he shall be raised again. 


were exceedingly sorry. 


> Dan. wane Pe 
¢ Ps, 16. 10: John 
And they Seay * 


Jesus miraculously provides for the sacred tribute. 


AND * when they were come to Capernaum, they 
that received ¢ tribute money came to Peter and said, 
Doth not your master pay tribute ? 
And when he was come into the house, Jesus prevent- 


a Mk, 9. 33. 
¢ Ex, 30. 13; 38. 


26. 
f ch. 22. 21; Ro. 


‘ He saith, Yes. nye 
BG te 


eth him, saying, What thinkest thou, Simon? of 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom or tri- 


saith unto him, Of strangers. 


bute ? of their own children, or of strangers ? 1 
Jesus saith unto him, 


Peter 


be delivered into the hands of men. It 
was thus not a repetition, but a gradual 
increase in revealing to his disciples the 
facts of his sufferings. 

23. Shall kill him. In connection 
with his trial and judicial condemnation, 
it is better to say, Will put him to death. 
Shall be raised again. Will rise 
again. He will, through his divine power, 
rise from the dead, John 10:18. Ex= 
ceeding sorry. The disciples saw that 
he really spoke of his death, though 
they did not fully understand his mean- 
ing, or how it could be (Mark and Luke), 
and they were very sorrowful, both be- 
cause he should be so treated, and be- 
cause their expectation of a temporal 
kingdom would thus meet with disap- 
pointment. 

24-27. THE SACRED TRIBUTE-MONEY, 
the DISCOURSE of Jesus thereon, and his 
MIRACULOUS PROVISION for its payment. 
Related only by Matthew. Compare 
Mark 9 : 33. 

24. It seems best to refer this to a time 
a little previous to John’s account of our 
Savior’s attendauce at the Feast of the 
Tabernacles, to which he went up pri- 
vately, John : 72-10: 21. The feast, a. 
p. 29, begun October 19th. It was now 
probably August or September. 

Tributesmoney. Zhe double drach- 
mit, a Attic silver coin, equivalent to 
the half-shekel, and was worth about 
thirty cents. This was the temple tax. 
According to the Mosaic law (Exod. 30 : 
15, 14), every male from twenty years 
old was to pay half a shekel yearly to 
the tabernacle, and afterward temple 
service, 2 Chron. 24: 6. In both in- 
stances in this verse the original has the 


plural preceded by the definite article, | house, and therefore his own ; 
the double drachmus oy the half-shekels, | money was for his Father’s service; he, 


The article shows that it was the cus- 
tomary offering. The plural, in the first 
instance, refers to all the payments made 
to the receivers of this offering, and, in 
the second instance, to the payments 
made by an individual from year to year. 
The question, Doth not your mas- 
ter ? etc., shows that they expected an 
affirmative answer; yet it would seem 
to imply that the payment was not com- 
pulsory. It was due in the month of 
March, but it was not necessarily al- 
ways paid at that time. If our chrono- 
logical reckoning be correct, Jesus and 
Peter, and doubtless others, were in ar- 
rears. Master. Rather, Teacher. 

25. Peter answers Yes3 doubtless be- 
cause he had known Jesus to pay it in 
former years. Prevented him. Ra- 
ther, anticipated him, spake first. When 
the Bible was translated into English, to 
prevent meant to go before, to precede. 
The meaning here is, Jesus spoke first, 
before Peter said any thing. He then, 
as the Son of God, showed his divine 
knowledge of what had occurred be- 
tween the tax-receivers and Peter. 
Children. Rather, sons. Strangers. 
Those who are not sons, not of their 
own families, other folks. Kings do 
not take tribute of their sons, but of 
their subjects. 

26. Peter at once answers, Of stran= 
gers; of those out of their own fami- 
lies. Jesus draws the inference, Then 
are the children (sons) free. The 
argument is, Then am I, the Son of God, 
the Sonof the great King of the temple, 
free from the obligation of paying tri- 
bute to the support of the temple wor- 
ship. The temple was his Father's 
the 
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27 Then are the children free. Notwithstanding, elest * Ro. 14, 13, 21; 15. 


we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 


1 Cor. 8. 


1-3; 
13; 9. 19-22, 


a hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; 
and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt 
find a piece of money: © that take, and give unto »2Cor.8.9. 


them for me and thee. 


therefore, his Son and Representative, 
was the one to demand rather than pay 
it. Jesus asserts his Sonship and his su- 
seriority over the law and the temple, 
ch. 12: 6,8. He wasason in his own 
honse, the temple, and not a servant. 
The question of Jesus was suited to re- 
mind Peter of his previous confession, 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God” (ch. 16 : 16), and to show him 
that he had somewhat rashly answered 
in regard to the temple tax. 

27. Although Jesus asserts his right 
to exemption from the temple tax, he, 
for prudential reasons, waives his right, 
and miraculously provides for the pay- 
ment of both Peter’s and his own. 
Lest we should offend them. Lest 
we should displease these tax-gatherers, 
and cause them to think that I disregard 
the worship of God, and thus give them 
oceasion to reproach me. Go theu to 
the sea, ete. Jesus thus again shows 
his divine knowledge that the first fish 
that Peter should catch in the Sea of 
Galilee would have the money required. 
Miracles are the evidences of Christ’s 
Messiahship and of his divine Sonship. 
This miracle was especially appropriate 
at this time; for while, by the payment 
of the tax, he waived the right of his 
Sonship, he at the same time asserted it 
by this remarkable display of his om- 
niscience and miraculous power. 

A piece of money. Literally, a 
stater, an Attic silver coin, equivalent to 
ashekel, worth aboutsixty cents. At this 
time the double drachma, is said to have 
fallen into disuse in Palestine. It shows 
the great accuracy of Matthew in men- 
tioning the stater, which was then current 
and of the same weight as the Hebrew 
shekel. Without doubt, Peter followed 
the direction of Jesus and obtained the 
promised money. It is not necessary to 
suppose the money created; it had been 
probably lost in the sea, and the miracle 
consisted in Christ’s power over the fish 
in leading it to seize the money and then 
the hook. For me and thee. No- 
tice Jesus does not say for us, putting 
himself on a par with Peter, The dis- 


tinction of his Sonship is thus kept up. 
He was the only begotten Son; his dis- 
ciples were indeed sons, but less inti- 
mately, and only mediately through 
him. Compare “My Father and your 
Father,” John 20:17. The declaration, 
“Then are the sons free,’”’ applied espe- 
cially to Jesus, though remotely it also 
apples to his disciples, who are the 
bee of Jesus, and thus the sons of 
rod. 


REMARKS. 


1. Jesus sees fit to give more intimate 
communion and greater revelations of 
himself to some of his followers than to 
others, in order to prepare them for 
trial and fit them for usefulness, ver. 1; 
Acts 9: 15, 16; 2 Cor. 12: 1-7. 

2. The yailed glory of Jesus, which 
shone forth on the mount, is now un- 
yailed at the right hand of God, ver. 2; 
Acts 9: 3,4; 2 Cor. 12: 1-7, 

3. The world of spirits is a reality; 
disembodied spirits have a conscious ex- 
istence, ver. 2; Job 26:5 (“ The depart- 
ed spirits tremble beneath the waters 
and their inhabitants’’); Isa. 14: 9-12; 
Luke 16: 23; 23: 42. 

4. In Elijah we have a representation 
of those who shall be raised in glory, 
and especially of those who shall be 
changed at the second coming of Christ, 
ry. 2; 1 Cor. 15; 51, 52; 1 Thess, 4 : 
GAN E 

5. If foretastes of heaven are so glo- 
rious, what must heaven itself be? If it 
was good to be on the mount, how 
good and blessed willit be to dwell with 
Jesus and the glorified forever! ver. 4. 

6. The love of the Father for his Son 
is infinitely greater than the united love 
of all earthly parents of all time for 
their children. So is also his delight, 
ver. 9. 

7. Jesus is the Prophet and Lawgiver 
of his people; they are not to take any 
other as their guide, but follow human 
teachers only as they follow Christ, 
vers. 5-8; 1 Cor. 11:1. 

8. No man in his present state can see 
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Jesus discourses in respect to the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. 


XVIII. 


i Mk. 9. 83; Lk. 
9. 46; 22.24; Ro. 
12. 10; Phil. 2. 3. 


AT‘ the same time came the disciples unto 


God and live; yet if Christ be with us, 
we must not fear to witness such dis- 
plays of glory as he may think best to 
give us, vers. 7,8; Exod. 33: 20; Heb. 
12: 29: Rev. 1: 17. 

9. We should present truth in its pro- 
per order, and at proper times ; milk for 
babes and strong meat for men, ver. 9; 
Corpsselees John 16: 12. 

10. While we seek the aids of the 
learned to solve the difficulties of Scrip- 
ture, we should especially apply to 
Christ for the guidance of his Spirit, 
ver. 10; John 16: 13; James 1: 5. 

11. Formalists often hold to much 
that is true; but it is truth mingled with 
error, truth misunderstood and misap- 
plied, vers. 10, 11; Luke 11: 42. 

12. We need to exercise caution in our 
interpretation of prophecy. It may be 
fulfilled in a way and at a time we little 
expect, vers. 12, 18; Luke 24: 24-27. 

13. Parents should feel a deep anxiety 
for those of their children who are spi- 
ritually under the power of Satan, and 
earnestly entreat Christ to come and 
save them, vers. 14, 15; Eph. 6: 4. 

14. The family relation affords some 
of our choicest comforts, and occasions 
some of our keenest sorrows, vers. 14+ 
16; 2 Sam. 18 : 38; 1 Kings 1: 48; 
Prov. 10: 1. 

15. The faithful labors and believing 
prayers of parents in behalf of their 
children shall not be in vain, vers. 17, 
18, 20; Gen. 17: 18, 20; James 5: 16. 

16. Unbelief may hinder us from do- 
ing what we might for Jesus, ver. 16, 
Ie ese Caves Mesto ee aks} 

17. If Christ bears with our imperfec- 
tions, we surely should bear with those 
of our brethren, ver. 17; 1 Pet. 3: 8. 

18. Christ may withhold from us suc- 
cess in winniny souls, partly to humble 
us, and partly as a judgment upon sin- 
ners for their impenitence, vers. 19; 
Acts 28 : 23-27. 

19. Our faith and our usefulness are 
to be increased by prayer and fasting, 
vers. 20, 21. 

20. We are not permitted to behold 
the glories of Christ without beholding 
his sufferings, vers. 2, 22; 2 Tim. 2: 12; 
PAXOloy es AHR TG 

21. While we are very sorrowful over 


the death of Jesus, weshould be especial- 
ly sorrowful over our sins, which nailed 
him to the cross, ver. 23; Luke 23: 28, 

22. That which causes the people of 
God great sorrow will, in due time, be 
overruled for their good, ver. 23; Rom. 
8: 28. 

23. We are to be subject to human 
government and obey its laws, if not 
contrary to the laws of God, vers. 24-27; 
ch. 22: 21; Rom. 13: 1-7. 

24. Since Christ is a Son in his own 
house, and his disciples are his brethren, 
therefore are Christians free from the 
demands of the Jewish theocracy, vers. 
25, 26; John 8: 35, 36; Col. 2: 14. 

25. We should contribute our propor- 
tion toward supporting the Gospel, and 
extending its influence throughout the 
world, vers. 25-27; 2 Cor. 8: 18, 14; 1 
(Choe, 13 Th, 

26. To prevent a wrong construction 
being put on our actions, and to do the 
greater good, it may become us some- 
times to act under protest, and not in- 
sist on our rights, but to forego our 
privileges, ver. 27; Rom. 14: 13-15; 15: 
1-3; 2 Cor. 6: 3; 11: 7-9; Acts 16273; 
and Gal. 2: 3. 

27. How great condescension does 
Christ show in paying the tribute, and 
how is his poverty manifest in having to 
perform a miracle to pay it, ver. 27; 2 
Cor. 8: 9. J 


CHAPTER Xvi. 4 


In this chapter we have a discourse of 
Jesus to the twelve, occasioned by their 
question, “Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” It was spoken at 
Capernaum, and forms the last discourse, 
recorded by Matthew, of our Savior’s 
ministry in Galilee. See ch.19:1. The 
discourse and parables in Luke 17 : 20- 
18 : 14 may have been spoken in Galilee 
at a later period. It treats of the nature 
of true greatness in the Messiah’s king- 
dom; of the terrible crime of the world 
for causes of offense against his follow- 
ers ; of the tender love and watchful care 
of his Father over them; of the Chris- 
tian law for dealing with an_ offending 
brother; and of the Christian law of for- 
giveness toward the repenting offender, 
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Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
And Jesus called * a little child unto 
3 him, and set him in the midst of them, and said, 

Verily I say unto you, ! Except ye be converted, and 


2 of heaven? 


‘chi 19love 4, 

1 Ps, 131.2; John 
38. 3-7; 1 Cor. 14. 
20; 1 Pet..2. 2. 


become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 


1-6. THEY WHO ARE GREATEST IN 


CHRIST’s KiNGDOM, Mark 9 : 33-42; 
Luke 9 : 46-50. 
1. At the same time. More cor- 


rectly, Atihat time ; When Peter had re- 
turned from the sea-side, and had paid 
the sacred tribute, ch. 17: 27. The 
disciples. The twelve, Mark 9 : 35. 
Came—unto Jesus. From Mark 9 : 
30-52, It appears that they were at Ca- 
pernaum, and in the house; that by the 
way they had disputed among them- 
selves who was the greatest; that he asks 
them concerning the subject of their dis- 
putation, and they are silent, doubtless 
ashamed to confess the truth. But they 
soon break the silence by asking, ac- 
cording to Matthew, Who is, etc. ? or, 
rather, Who, then, is greatest, ctc.? We 
have here a good illustration of the man- 
ner in which the Evangelists may be 
shown to harmonize. What gave rise 
to this disputation we are not told. It 
is natural to refer to our Savior’s address 
to Peter (ch. 16 : 17-19), and to the pri- 
vilege granted the three disciples in wit- 
nessing his transfiguration, ch. 17: 1. 
It is evident, from their disputing the 
point, that they did not understand Je- 
sus, on either of these occasions, as 
pointing out Peter, or any of the disci- 
ples as the greatest. The then, in the 
question, ‘Who then, etc.,”’ probably re- 
fers to something in the minds of the 
inquirers, occasioned by their dispute. 
Greatest. Literally, Greater, that is, 
than the rest in the kingdom of heayen ; 
in effect, equal to greatest. The Greek 
comparative here is thus equivalent to 
the English superlative. Compare on 
ch. 11:11. The present tense is used, 
Who then is, implying that they regarded 
the Messiah’s kingdom as commenced in 
the person of Jesus and his followers, 
and, at the same time, that they were 
looking forward to the highest honors 
and chief offices in his earthly govern- 
ment. The question, too, was some- 
what different from that which they 
had discussed among themselves, 
“Which of them should be the great- 
est?’ Luke9: 46, Doubtiess, ashamed 
io present it in that light. 


2. Jesus answers symbolically by call- 
ing a little child to him, and placing him 
in the midst of them. Mark adds the 
interesting item that he also folded it in 
his arms. The child was thus made abeau- 
tiful symbol of the true disciple who 
humbly, submissively, and confidently 
yields himself up to the Saviors will, 
guidance, and protection. Jesus thus 
taught them that his kingdom was spi- 
ritual, and that spiritual excellence, and 
not outward splendor, constituted true 
greatness in it. There is an interesting, 
though unreliable tradition, that this 
child was Ignatius, the martyr, pastor at 
Antioch from about 69 to 107 a.p. 

3. Be converted. Rather, Unless ye 
turn, from a spirit of rivalry and worldly 
ambition, which has shown itself in 
your disputations and your desires after 
the highest offices in my kingdom, and 
become as little children, in sim- 
plicity, humility, docility, and obedi- 
ence, ye can not enter, much less have 
preéminence in the kingdom of heaven. 
Little children are free from all worldly 
ambition. Those of the wise and igno- 
rant, of the rich and poor, of princes and 
beggars, play together without feelings 
of distrust, jealousy, or rivalry. The 
verb translated converted should be trans- 
lated twrn, as it is in all other places in 
the New Testament. The idea is of 
turning one’s self back from a course pre- 
viously pursued. The compound form 
of this verb is, however, several times 
translated convert In our common yer- 
sion, as in ch. 13°: 15; Luke 22: 32; 
Acts 3:19; James 5:19. Conversion 
and regeneration should be carefully dis- 
tinguished. The soul is regenerated by 
an act of God; but aresult of that work 
is a turning about, a conversion of the 
individual himself. In regeneration man 
is passive, but in conversion, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, he is 
active. The plural children shows that 
there was nothing particular in the child 
he set before them above other chil- 
dren. 

4. Having explained the symbol] of a 
child negatively, he now explains it 
positively. While failure to turn and 
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4 kingdom of heaven. 
humble himself as this little 


5 greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
shall receive one such little child in my name re- 
° But whoso shall offend one of these 


6 ceiveth me. 
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m ch. 20. 27; 28. 11, 
12; Lk. 14.11; Is. 
BY, 15; 1 Pet. 6. 


5. 

ch. 10, 40-42; 
John 13. 20. 

° Mk. 9. 42, 


child, the same is 
And ® whoso 


little ones which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea. 


become like little children will prevent 
entering Christ’s kingdom; humbling 
one’s self like a littie child will result not 
only in entering, but also in becoming 
the greatest in that kingdom. Whosos 
ever. Jesus does not gratify their cu- 
riosity by telling who shall be the great- 
est; but he lays down the rule by 
which any one may become the greatest. 
Compare our Savior’s reply to Nicode- 
mus for a similar manner of teaching, 
John 3: 2, 8; and 1 Cor. 14: 20. Shali 
humble himself. The humility of 
the child is the chief point of compari- 
son, from which spring its docility, obe- 
dience, submission, etc. Thus humility 
is a fundamental Christian grace, and 
inseparably connected with it, and 
springing from it are other Christian 
graces and virtues. It is to humility 
that Jesus would have his disciples turn 
from worldly ambition and pride. The 
Christian often needs thus to turn and 
become as a little child. He who com- 
pletely divests himself of pride and am- 
bition, and becomes entirely and fully 
permeated with humility, so that it per- 
vades his whole being, as a little 
child, willing at all times and in all 
places to be just as little as he really is, 
the same is the greatest in Christ’s king- 
dom. Compare Luke 18:14. Greatest; 
literally, greater, but equivalent, as in 
verse 1, to greatest. There are thus de- 
grees of greatness in Christ’s kingdom. 
5. Jesus proceeds to show the near- 
ness of his little ones to himself, the es- 
teem and honor in which he holds them, 
and the exercise of love and fellowship 
which humility will excite in the hearts 
of others toward them. Whoso re- 
ceiveth; cordially to his heart and fel- 
lowship. One such little child. 
Not an actual child, but one of these 
spiritual, humble ones; one truly re- 
generated and emptied of self, whether 
a child in years or not. He means not 
the one just described as the greatest, but 
one spiritually child-like, one of Christ’s 


little ones, humble ones. The twelve, 
with the exception of Judas, belonged to 
these, Luke 9: 48. In my name. 
On account of me, because he is my dis- 
ciple, from love to me. This expresses 
the reason for receiving such little one. 
Receiveth me. Christ’s disciples are 
his representatives and one with him- 
self, ch. 10 : 40. 

Just at this point Mark and Luke give. 
a remark of John concerning a recent 
occurrence. Having found one who did 
not accompany the apostles casting out 
demons, they forbade him. This, ac- 
cording to Mark, called forth a reply 
from J esus, disapproving of their con- 
duct, embodying and developing all 
that is contained in the four following 
verses. 

6. Whoso shall offend. Rather, 
Whoever shall cause one of these little ones 
—io offend, cause to fall into sin and er- 
ror, cause him to become alienated from 
me. One of these little ones. 
Even one of my true and humble fol- 
lowers, ch. 10: 42. What kind of little 
ones is explained by the words that fol- 
low, that believe in me. It were bet« 
ter. It would be profitable, well for 
him, and hence, better for him. Mille 
stone. This was not the common 
hand-stone, which was turned by wo- 
men (ch. 24 : 41); but the larger 
kind, which was turned by the ass, 
for the original literally means an ass- 
millstone. Or it may be more freely 
translated wpper millstone, since this was 
the one turned, while the lower one re- 
mained stationary. The common hand 
upper millstone, being about two feet in 
diameter and a half foot thick, was well 
suited as an instrument of punishment 
for drowning criminals. When, there- 
fore, our Savior speaks of the larger and 
heavier millstone being hanged about 
the neck, he uses the most forcible ex- 
pression, and affirms in the strongest 
terms, Punishment by drowning was 
common among the Greeks and Ro- 
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to be cast into hell fire. 
10 


i Woe unto the world ? because of offenses ! for 4 it 
must needs be that offenses come; but "woetothat 44! 
8 man by whom the offense cometh ! 
thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee: it is better for thee to enter 
into life halt or maimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet, to be cast into ' everlasting fire. 
9 And if * thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee: it is better for thee to enter into 
life with one eye, * rather than haying two eyes 


Take heed that ye despise not one of ¥ these little 
ones; for I say unto you, That in heaven * their 


P1Sam 2. 17, 23, 
24; 2 Sam. 12. 

s Ro. 2. 23, 

Ss Wherefore if 24; 2 Pet. 2. 2. 

ake Aa 

¥ ch. 13.41, 425 26; 
24; 2 Pet. 2.3. 

s ch.'5, 29, 80; Deu. 
13. 6-8. 

t Mk. 9. 44. 

uch. 5. 28; Gal. 5. 
24. 

x ch. 16. 26. 

y Ro. 14. 1-8, 13- 
15; 15. 1; Gal. 
6.45 


z Ps. 34,.7. 
a Bst. 1.14; Lk. 1. 
19. 


angels do always * behold the face of » my Father 


mans, and the eastern nations, but not 
among the Jews. Execution by drown- 
ing is still practiced in the east. Doubt- 
less, persons had been thus punished in 
the Sea of Galilee. Josephus records 
that the Galileans, at one time revolting 
from their commanders, drowned cer- 
tain persons who were of Herod’s party. 
(Joseph. Antiz. xiv. 15, 10). 

Were drowned in the depth of 
the sea. A very strong and intense 
expression in the original. Were drown- 
ed means were sunk or plunged into the 
sea; drowning, of course, would be a 
necessary result. Dr. Conant truthfully 
and somewhat playfully remarks on this 
word, “If the man is drowned, the addi- 
tion of the millstone is of no account; 
but makes a serious difference when he 
is plunged in deep water.”? The depth 
means the high, open, deep sea, in dis- 
tinction from the shallow sea near the 
shore. Thus we have three words in the 
original brought together, “ plunged into 
the sea,”’ “the deep sea,”’ and “the sea.”’ 
It can not be better translated in English 
than by plunged in the depth of the sea. 

7-9. CAUSES OF OFFENSE ARE FDAR- 
FULLY RUINOUS, AND SHOULD BY ALL 
MEANS BE AVOIDED, Mark 9 : 48-50. 

7. Woe unto the world because 
of offenses 3 rather, for causes of offense. 
Any occasion of sin or unbelief, or of 
falling, is a cause of offense. Compare 
Rom. 14 : 18, “an occasion to fall.” 
Fearful retribution will be visited upon 
a wicked world for sins and errors pro- 
duced among Christ’s followers through 
artfulness and physical force. The er- 
rors and defects of Christians in faith 
and practice will also in turn have a ter- 
rible effect on the world in darkening 


their minds and hastening their destruc- 
tion. Offenses 3 causes of offense must 
need come in a world of sinful men, 
when they act freely, where there is so 
much unbelief; they will necessarily 
lead others astray. But woe to the 
man. From the world he now descends 
to the individual, pronouncing a woe on 
tbe one through whom acause of offense 
may come. 

8, 9. Such being the fearful conse- 
quences of causes of offense on both the 
world and individuals, Jesus proceeds to 
exhort his disciples to avoid them at all 
hazards. Hand, foot, eye, the most 
valuable of our members, and often used 
proverbially to denote any thing peculiar- 
ly dear and valuable ; the dearest objects 
of our desires, the honors, possessions, 
or enjoyments we most prize. Should 
any of these cause us to offend, we must 
renounce and cast it from us, rather 
than, falling ourselves, and causing oth- 
ers to fall, we be lost. See further on 
ch. 5: 29, 30, where foot is not menticn- 
ed, and the gradation is eye and then 
hand. Walt, or lame from the loss of a 
foot. Maimed, from the loss of a 
hand. Everlasting fire, Hell fire. 
Two ways of expressing the future pu- 
nishment of the wicked. See on 5: 22; 
25: 41. 

10-14. WARNS THEM AGAINST DESPIS- 
ING THESE LITTLE ONES. The esteemin 
which the humble followers of Jesus 
should be held, Found only in Mat- 
thew. 

10. Despise not. Jesus warns them 
against the very beginning of causes of 
offenses in the mind. Beware how ye © 
look down upon and contemn my humble 
and lowly followers. These little 
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11 which is in heaven. 
12 save that which was lost. 


¢ For the Son of man is come to 
4 How think ye ? 
man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine and go- 
eth into the mountains, and seeketh that which is 


bver. 14; John 
20. 17; Heb. 2. 
1 


is 

¢ ch. 9, 12, 13; Lk. 
15, 24; John 3. 
a lege ac Yate sib 
Tim. dtd: 


If a 


ones 3 that believe in him, as in verse 6. 
The term is specially applicable to the 
poor, obscure, and humble followers of 
Jesus. For I say unto you. Jesus 
states the reason with authority, and re- 
veals a fuct which he alone could assert. 
See on 12: 31. In heaven their 
angels. 
their ministering spirits, Heb. 1:14. In 
the Old Testament, angels are represent- 
ed as guardians of God’s people and _na- 
tions (Ps. 34: 7; Dan. 10: 13, 20, 21); 
in the New, they are more particularly 
represented as guardians of individual 
believers. They rejoice at their repen- 
tance, Luke 15: 10. They are minister- 
ing spirits for the heirs of salvation, 
Heb. 1: 14. They bear such an intimate 
relation to them that they can be called 
their angels, as in this passage. From 
the expression in Acts 12: 15, “It is his 
angel,’’ it is evidently implied that those 
early disciples believed that individual 


Christians had their particular guardian | 


and ministering angels. This was the 
opinion of the Jews, excepting the Sad- 
ducees, and of the Christian fathers. 
This is consistent with this passage, but 
not necessarily derived from it. Our 
Savior only reveals here the general fact 
that his followers have their angels, who 
are their attendants and guardians. 
Some suppose that by their angels are 
meant the departed spirits of the disciples 
in their heavenly state. But this is un- 
natural and far-fetched. Besides, angels 
in the original is never applied to spirits 
after death; and the present tense, and 
the connection, show that Jesus referred 


to the time when these humble followers | 


were here on earth, and might be sub- 
ject to contempt. Always behold 
the face. 
here emphatically states. Their angels 
are high in honor and privilege, and en- 
joy the divine presence and special fa- 
vor. The highest officers in oriental 
courts are described as those who see the 
king's face, Esth. 1:4. So here it may 
mean that their angels are of the highest 
rank, or, on account of their relation to 
these little ones, enjoy the highest rank 
and honors, Rey, 1; 4; 8; 3,4. In 


Their angels in heaven, who are | 


This is the fact which Jesus | 


| 


| 


what high esteem, then, are these huin- 
ble believers held in heaven, being un- 
der God’s special providence, and guard- 
ed and ministered to by angels of the 
highest rank and dignity! Take heed, 
then, that ye despise them not. But 
since Christ is the Angel of his Presence 
in the highest sense, and thus acting as 
our Adyocate and Intercessor at the 
right hand of God the Father, we may 
conceive of him as the great centre of 
angelic ministration and guardianship. 
By him heaven is indeed opened to the 
repenting and believing sinner, and the 
angels of God ascend and descend upon 
the Son of Man, John 1: 51. 

“Here is Jacob’s ladder planted before 
our eyes: beneath are the little ones, 
then their angels, then the Son of Man 
in heaven, in whom alone man is exalted 
above the angels, who, as the great An- 
gel of the Covenant, cometh from the 
presence and bosom of the Father to 
save those that are lost; and, above him 
again (ver. 14), the Father himself, and 
his good pleasure. ’’—SrTiEr. 

11. They, too, are objects of Christ's 
saving mercy. These little ones have 
ministering angels who are in high ho- 
nor before God, because Christ came to 
save them, and thus, through him, are ° 
the heirs of salvation. Here, then, is 
another reason for not despising the 
humble followers of Jesus, but for hold- 
ing them in the highest esteem and af- 
fection. That which was lost. 
Lost from God and holiness, lost in sin; 
sinners. This verse is wanting in some 
of the best manuscripts. Many regard 
it as borrowed by copyists from Luke 
19:10, where it is certainly genuine. 
If such is the case nothing is lost to 
Scripture as a whole. In the next two 
verses a further reason is added to that 
in ver. 10, from the case of’ the lost sheep. 

12, 18. This parable is given more 
fully in Luke 15 : 3-6. How think 
ye? What think ye? as in ch. 21: 28. 
What think ye in regard to what I am 
about to relate? What is your judg- 
ment? The question he asks must re- 
ceive their affirmative answer; and his 
declaration in regard to the great joy of 
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13 
unto you, * he rejoiceth more of 
14 
it is not the will of your Father 


‘that one of these little ones should perish. 


Method of dealing with an off 
church’s power in respect to discipline and prayer. 


15 


alone. 


16 brother. 


gone astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say 


the ninety and nine which went not astray. Even so 


Moreover £ if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
If he shall hear thee, ® thou hast gained thy 

But if he will not hear thee, then take one 
or two more, that in ! the mouth of two or three 


41s, 58. 6; Lk. 15. 


that sheep, than of ac % 18: Lk. 
15. 10, 23, 24. 


* John 6. 39, 40; 
10. 27-30; 17. 12; 
Ro. 8. 28-39; 1 


which is in heaven, 


ending brother; the 
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141, 5; Pro. 25. 
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15; John 8. 17; 
Heb. 10. 28. 


the shepherd in finding his wandering, 
lost sheep must meet their hearty as- 
sent. Deth he not leave, and go- 
eth into the mountains. Rather, 
Doth he not leave the ninety and nine upon 
the mountains, and goeth, etc. Themoun- 
tain pastures were in many places very 
luxuriant, and often frequented by 
shepherds and their flocks. 
of the shepherd in seeking the wander- 


ing sheep should not be lost sight of in | 
Thus Christ had come ! 


this illustration. 
to seek and save the lost. It was natural 
that he should rejoice more over the one 
found. So Christ, the Good Shepherd, 
rejoices over the found ones; they are 
especially prized, and he will see that 
they are not lost again. 

14. The application of the parable is 
different from that in Luke (15 : 6), this 
being spoken at a different time and for 
a different purpose. Even so, etc. So 
it is not the will of your Father who is in 
heaven, whose angels are appointed as 
guardians of these little ones, and whose 
Son came to save them (vers. 10, 11), 
that even one of them perish. The Son 
and ministering spirits are carrying out 
the will of God, who exercises this care 
over his children, so that none of them 
may be lost. Since it is the Father’s 
will that not one of Christ’s disciples 
perish, we must conclude that all of 
them shall be saved. We catch here 
the sentiment of the more positive de- 
claration, They shall never perish, John 
10 : 28, Hence the inference, Take heed 
that ye despise them not; for in so do- 
ing you act in opposition to the will of 
your heavenly Father. 

15-20. Mopr OF DEALING WITH AN 


OFFENDING BROTHER; first, privately ; | 
second, in the presence of a few; mnaly 


The interest | 


| before the church. The power of the 
|church in such cases of discipline, and 
| of effectual prayer. Only in Matthew. 

| 15. Having cautioned his disciples 
; against committing any offense against 
their brethren, he now instructs them 
how to act toward a brother who may 
sin against them. Their first step is to 
go to him privately, and their great ob- 
| ject is to effect a reconciliation. Shall 
trespass, shall sin. Some ancient 
‘documents make the idea general by 
‘omitting against thee. The sin is 
made personal in ver. 21. Go and 
tell, show his fault, the wrong, make it 
plain to him. Notreprove or rebuke him; 
but show him, by kindly presenting the 
facts of the case. And do this in the 
most private manner, between thee 
and him alone. So that there shall 
be no motive of pride to induce the of- 
fender to make out a good case before 
others. Thus the aggrieved or injured 
brother is not to wait for the offender 
to come to him, but he is himself to go 
at once and strive kindly to win him. 
Hear thee. Listen to thee, so as to 
acknowledge his wrong and to act as a 
brother tothee. Gained thy brother. 
Recovered him to the path of obedience 
and duty; gained him to Christ and his 
cause, and to thee, from all of which he 
would be indeed lost if he should con- 
tinue obstinately in his sinful course, 
ver. 17. Gained him, also, without fur- 
ther effort. Such treatment as this, per- 
formed in love, would, in most cases, 
reclaim the offender. Compare James 
5: 20. 

16. But if the offender hears not, does 
not acquiesce in the statement of facts, 
acknowledge his fault, and return to 
duty, but perseveres in the wrong, then 
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17 witnesses every word may be established. Andif he * Poe 1-3; 1 Cor. 
shall neglect to hear them, * tell 2¢ unto the church. 1 fyra 6, 21; Ro. 


But if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as an! heathen man and a publican. 


1G AA Cores: 
9-13; 2 Thes. 3, 


a second step is to be taken. The object 
of this is also reconciliation, to gain his 
brother. Take with thee one or 
two more, in the mouth of two or 
three. According tosome, the aggriev- 
ed brother, with the one or two more, 
would make the two or three witnesses. 
According to others, the offender, by ac- 
knowledging his fault, would make a 
third witness. Itseems better to regard 
the one or two to be an indefinite phrase 
for a small number, and hence two or 
three are spoken of. The case is still 
to be conducted privately, in connée- 
tion with two or three brethren, who 
shall strive to reclaim the brother, and, 
at the same time, be witnesses to the 
facts of the case. Every word may 
be established. That every declara- 
tion made, both by the offender and the 
offended, may be attested by witnesses, 
John 8:17; 2 Cor. 13:1. The suppo- 
sition is, that the offending brother is 
the only one in the wrong. If the bro- 
ther should be reclaimed, the case would 
end; but if he still perseveres in his 
course, there would be two or three wit- 
nesses to his persistency in the wrong. 
It is, indeed, very ditficult to conceive 
“how atruly Christian brother could fail to 
be reclaimed by such a mode of dealing, 
if carried outinlove. The law of Moses 
enjoined a similar rule, Deut. 19: 15. 

17. If these efforts fail in gaining thy 
brother, a third measure is to be adopted. 
General publicity is still to be avoided ; 
you are to tell it only to the church, to 
the company of believers with which 
the offender is connected, with the ob- 
ject still of restoring him to duty and 
effecting reconciliation. In all this you 
are to avoid giving cause of offense, and 
to labor in love. Neglect to hear 
them. Take no heed. The language 
becomes stronger than merely not hear 
of the preceding verse, implying’ some- 
thing of obstinacy and indifference. 

The church. Sce on ch. 16:18. The 
term can not here be applied, as some 
havesupposed, to the Jewish synagogue; 
for verses 18-20 show that it refers to a 
Christian, not a Jewish, community. 
Besides, the term is never applied to the 
synagogue. Neither does it refer to the 


officers of a church; for verses 19, 20 
show that it refers to those gathered to- 
gether in his name—a company of be- 
lievers.. Moreover, in no place in the 
New Testament is church applied to offi- 
cers, elders, ete. They are represented 
as a part of the church, Acts 20: 17. 
Compare Phil. 1:1. The term church 
here refers to the congregation of be- 
lievers, the company of disciples, wheth- 
er it be large or small, with which the 
offender is connected. The objection 
that no church was then fully organized 
is of no weight, since the directions 
here given by our Savior were intended 
for all future time. The disciples had 
previously heard Jesus speak of building 
his church (ch. 16:18). He had thus 
taught them that he was to have his 
congregation of faithful disciples in the 
world. They themselves formed the 
germ, the beginning under Christ, the 
head, of the first particular church, and 
from the use of the word church among 
the Jews, and doubtless from Jesus 
himself, they had a conception of its 
application and meaning. 

If, however, the offender perseveres 
in his wrong—for it is here taken for 
granted that the church regards him as 
the offender, and advises him to retrace 
his steps—if after all this, he continues 
incorrigible, then let him be to thee as a 
heathen and a publican, let him bear no 
closer relation to thee, and consequently 
to the church, than you would permit 
to an open idolater., Exclusion from 
church-fellowship is implied in this lan- 
guage. Heathens and publicans were 
regarded by the Jews as excommunicat- 
ed persons. It is impossible to conceive 
of a person with any grace in his heart 
being thus dealt with in kindness, in 
love, without being reclaimed. The 
legitimate conclusion is, that if he is not 
reclaimed under such treatment, he is 
not of them, and therefore should be 
put away from them. Yet neither the 
injured brother nor the church is to hate 
the excluded offender, as Jewish teachers 
taught (ch. 5: 43), but treat him kindly 
(1 Cor. 5: 11, and 2 Cor. 2: 6, 7; 2 Thess. 
3:14, 15), so that if possible he may be 
brought to repentance and salvation. 
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18 


19 


is in heaven. 


them. 


Verily I say unto you, ™ Whatsover ye shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 

" Again I say unto you, That if two of you shall 
agree on earth, as touching any thing that they shall 
ask, ° it shall be done for them of my Father which 
For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, ? there am I in the midst of 


6, 14, 15; 2 John 
10 
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° John 14. 13, 14; 
1 John 38. 22. 

P ch. 28. 20; John 
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On Forgiveness ; parable of the unmerciful servant. 


21 


Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft 


shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? 


18. Verily, I say, etc. 
solemnly and anthoritatively asserts the 
power of the church. ‘For evidently, 
while verse 17 lays down the rule for the 
conduct of the church, verse 18 shows 
that the church is warranted in this con- 


duct.”—Lance. Ye, the disciples who | 


constitute the church spoken of in the 
preceding verse. The power and autho- 
rity which was conferred on Pever (ch. 
16: 19) is here conferred upon the apos- 
tles and the disciples generally. What- 
ever they should do, according to 
Christ’s directions and will, would be 
ratified in heayen. This is true of the 
church so far as she executes the laws 
and will of Christ. See on ch. 16:19. 


19. Jesus makes another solemn and | 
authoritative statement concerning the | 


power of the church, and even of two 
or three of its members, in offering ef- 


fectual prayer, so that he himself would | 
be in the midst of them to bless and | 
The church, possessing | 


direct them. 
and exercising such power and privilege, 
would be well capable of exercising dis- 


cipline according to the word and will | 


of Christ. That if two. Christ takes 
the smallest number which can form a 
company ; even two can make a company 
of believers. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that Jesus here refers to a church 
of two, but rather to two of a church. 
But it is possible, under certain cireum- 
stances, for two or three (next verse) to 
form a church. It is essential that these 
agree concerning what they ask. There 
must be no offense, no alienation, but a 
true fellowship of soul and purpose. 
Any thing they shall ask. Accord- 
ing to the divine will, 1 John 5: 14. 
Spiritual fellowship with one another 
and with Jesus would insure entire sub- 


Jesus most | 
is contrasted with in heaven, as in the 


mission to his will. Notice, on earth 


preceding verse. It is according to his 
will that the church should execute the 


|laws and discipline of Christ; and as 


they need wisdom for this, they may ex- 
pect all they need if they unitedly ask 
for it. It shall be given, even if only 
two thus ask for it. 

20. For, etc, The truth reaffirmed, 
explained with the great reason: For 
Jesus is with them to bless and guide. 
Two or three are gathered to-= 
gether in my name. They are a 
company of my disciples, worshiping as a 
church or as members of a church may 
representitin worship. Inmy name$ 
in reference to me, and under my autho- 
rity. They are thus united and agreed 
in acknowledging and acting under the * 
authority of Jesus. They are thus ga- 
thered for his glory, and for attending 
to the things of his cause. There am 
I in the midst of them. By his 
power and spirit, ch. 28: 20; Acts 18: 
10. Jesus is thus present to answer 
their prayers, and so direct all they do 
as to meet with the approbation of their 
heavenly Father. How superior was 
this to the Jewish notion that ten must 
be assembled in a synagogue to insure 
the Divine Presence and the answer of 
their prayers! According to the rabbins, 
‘A smaller number God despises.” 

21-85. THE REPLY OF JESUS TO PE- 
TER’S QUESTION RESPECTING THE LIMIT 
OF FORGIVENESS, including the parable 
of Tur Two Deprors,or the Unmerciful 
Servant. Forgiveness is to be extended 
to the penitent without limit; we should 
ever be in the exercise of a forgiving 
temper. Only in Matthew. 

21. Then came Peter. Our Sayior’s 
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22 4 till seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not 

unto thee, Until seven times: * but, Until seventy 
Therefore is the kingdom of heaven 
likened unto a certain king, * which would take ac- 
And when he had _ be- 
gun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which 


23 times seven. 


24 count of his servants. 


aLk, 17. 3. 4. 

r ch, 6. 14, 15; Ps. 
78. 38, 40; Mk. 
11. 25: Ro. 12. 


discourse concerning the treatment of 
private offenses (vers. 15-17) implied for- 
giveness if they ‘‘gained”’ their brother, 
either by a private interview, or by tak- 
ing two or three witnesses, or by bring- 
ing the matter before the church. Peter 
did not as yet understand fully the na- 
ture of forgiveness, and hence was in 
doubt in regard to the extent of its 
exercise. He therefore asks, “‘ How oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him?’’ The Jewish rabbis limit- 
ed forgiveness to three times, basing 
their view on Amos1:3; 2:6; Job 33: 
29,30. Feeling that this number should 
be increased under the new law of love 
propounded by our Savior, Peter asks, 
Till, until, seven times? He doubt- 
less limits the number of times to seven, 
as a sacred number closely connected, 
in the Scriptures, with forgiveness and 
retribution, Lev. 4:6; 16: 14; 25: 28; 
26 : 18, 21, 24, 28; Ps. 79:12; Dan. 4: 
16; Rev. 15: 1. Compare Prov. 24:16. 

22. Jesus replies, placing no limit, 
Seven times—Seventy times seven. 
A contrast between a limited and an un- 
limited number of times. By seventy 
times seven, a general expression for a 
large, indefinite number, Jesus intended 
to teach that the times that forgiveness 
should be exercised by his disciples 
should be unlimited. Compare Gen. 4: 
24. As often as a brother asks forgive- 
ness we are to forgive him, ver. 33; 
Luke 17:4. Ifhe fails to do so, we are 
to havea torgiving spirit, seeking to gain 
our brother (ver. 15), and should it 
prove necessary that he be excluded 
from the church, we are not to treat him 
with malice, but kindly and in love, 2 
Thess. 3: 15. Compare 1 Cor. 5: 13, and 
2 Cor. 2: 6-10. 

23. In order to illustrate the law of 
forgiveness under the new dispensation, 
how it may be violated, and the conse- 
quences of so doing, Jesus gives the 
parable of the UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 
Tiis is recorded by Matthew alone. 
Therefore, refers to the answer just 
viven to Peter: Because of this law of 
unlimited forgiveness, which indeed re- 


| quires a constant readiness to forgive, 


the kingdom of heaven in this respect 
is likened, is like to the case of a cer- 
tain king, ete., to the circumstances 
about to be given. Which would 
take account of. Who desired, and 
hence determined, to make a ee 
or settlement, with. Compare 2 Kings 12: 
15; 22:7. Servants. His ministers or 
stewards; possibly the collectors of his 
revenue. In the despotic governments 
of the east, all, from the highest to the 
lowest, stood in a servile relation to the 
monarch. The large amount of indebt- 
edness of one of these servants indicates 
a high official, rather than any common 
slave. 

24. When he begun. Emphatic and 


significant. He had only begun to 
reckon. One was brought unto 


him. How natural and life-like the re- 
presentation; he surely would never 
come of himself. Ten thousand ta= 
lents. An immense sum, which he 
could never pay. A Hebrew talent was 
equal to three thousand shekels, or about 
$1500. An Attic talent is estimated at 
about $1170. <A Syrian talent was 
about $225. The amount of this ser- 
vant’s indebtedness was about $15,000,- 
000, if Hebrew talents are intended; or 
about $11,700,000, if Attic; or about $2,- 
250,000, if Syrian. These calculations 
are based on the supposition that talents 
of silver are here meant, which is most 
probable. If they were talents of gold, 
the sum was perfectly enormous. Trench 
illustrates by comparing with other 
sums mentioned in Scripture. Thus, 
twenty-nine talents of gold were used 
in the construction of the tabernacle 
(Exod. 38 : 24); David prepared for the 
temple 38000 talents of gold, and the 
princes 5000 (1 Chron. 59 4-7); the 
Queen of Sheba presented Solomon 120 
talents (1 Kings 10 : 10); the King of 
Assyria laid on Hezekiah 30 talents of 
gold (2 Kings 18: 4); and in the ex- 
treme impoverishment to which the land 
was brought at last, one talent of gold 
was laid on it, after the death of Josiah, 
by the King of Egypt (2 Chron, 36 : 3). 
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25 owed him ‘ten thousand talents. 


26 


But forasmuch 
as he had not to pay, his lord commanded him "to 
be sold, and his wife, and chidren, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made. The servant there- 
fore fell down, and worshiped him, saying, Lord, 
have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
7 ‘Then the lord of that servant was moved with com- 
passion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. 
But the same servant went out, and found one of 
his fellow-seryants, which owed him an hundred 
* pence: and he laid hands on him, and took him 
9 by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. And 

his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and besought 

him, saying, Haye patience with me, and I will pay 


253 
t Ps. 19. 12; 40. 
12 


u Le. 25.39; 2 Ki, 
4.1; Ne. 5.8. 


x ch. 20. 2. 


380 thee ali. 


And he would not: but went and cast 


Atalater period, Haman promised 10,000 
talents of silver to the Persian king, in 
compensation for the tribute of, the 
whole Jewish people, should they be de- 
stroyed, expecting doubtless to reim- 
burse himself from the spoils of the 
Jews. 

25. Had notto pay. He had not 
means or power to pay; that is, he was 
not able to pay. Commanded him 
to be sold, etc. This was according 
to the laws of the Jews, and of many 
ancient nations. By the Mosaic law the 
servitude of a Hebrew was limited to 
six years, and in every case it terminated 
at the year of Jubilee, when liberty was 
proclaimed to all, Exod. 21:1; Dent. 
15:12; Lev. 25: 10, 39-41; 2 Kings 4: 
1; Amos 2:6. The scene, however, is 
probably not that of a Jewish, but of 
an oriental king, who had absolute 
power over the person and property of 
his subjects. 

26. Worshiped. falling down, he 
prostrated himself before him, and thus 
humbly did him reverence or homage. 
See on ch. 2:2. He first fell on his 
knees, and then bowed down to the 
ground. Compare 2 Kings 4: 387. I 
will pay thee all. He promises an 
impossibility. The language is life-like, 
just what we should expect him to say 
in his extremity. It must therefore be 
interpreted not as the words of careful 
deliberation, but as the outburst of fear 
and anguish. It was an expression of 
readiness and determination to pay him 
all, if possible. 

27%. Loosed. Released from confine- 
ment ig prospective slavery. 


Forgave him. This was more than he 
asked for; yet it was what he needed, 
for payment was impossible on his part. 
Thus his lord exercised the highest qua- 
lities of compassion. 

28. One of his fellow-servants. 
This one probably occupied a lower sta- 
ticn than himself; but being’a servant of 
the same master, was a fellow-servant. 
A hundred pence. About fifteen dol- 
lars. How small a sum in comparison 
with ten thousand talents! ence here 
represents a Roman silver coin, called 
the denarius. As we have no correspond- 
ing English eoin, Dr. Conant very pro- 
perly renders this passage, a hundred de- 
naries, transferring the word with an 
English termination. See on ch. 20: 2. 
Took him by the throat. Literally, 
Seizing him, he choked him. Exhibits 
bis harsh, unmerciful spirit. The credi- 
tor was permitted, by Roman law, to 
seize his debtor by the throat and bring 
him before the tribunal. Pay, etc, The 
demand is peremptory. The highest 
critical authorities read, Pay me, if thou 
owest aught. But whether we adopt this 
or the common reading, the essential 


| thought, as Dr. Conant suggests, is the 


same: Pay me whatever thou owest. It 
was a haughty demand of one deter- 
mined to exact the utmost, not only of 
this one, but of all who owed him. 

29. Fell down at his feet and be- 
sought him. Rather, fell down and 
besought him. Te humbled himself be- 
fore his fellow-servant, in a manner si- 
milar to what that fellow-servant had 
done previously to his lord, or king. He 
makes the same promise, Have pas 
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So 


when his fellow-servants saw what was done, they 


were very sorry, and came and 
all that was done. 


told unto their lord 


Then his lord, after that he had 


called him, said unto him, O thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst 


thy fellow-servant, ¥ even as I 


And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 


me: shouldest not thou also have compassion on 


y Eph. 4, 82; Col 


had pity on thee? © 3%3 


tormentors, till he should pay all that was due 


unto him. 7 So likewise shall 


do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses. 


my heavenly Father «ch. 6, 19, 14, 15; 
Pro, 21.13; Jam. 


2. 13. 


tience, etc. All is omitted by the best 
authorities, but affects not the thought. 

30. He would not. His ears were 
shut to his entreaties. He casts him 
into prison, which was not according 
to Mosaic law, but according to the 
laws of other nations. Here we have an- 
other reason for regarding the similitude 
of the parable, as that of a foreign despo- 
tism rather than of Jewishrule. ‘There 
is the climax of depravity, to be beggars 
with God and tyrants to our brethren.” 

31. Very sorry. From a fellow feel- 
ing and sympathy. How lifelike is this; 
and also the language in verse 34, His 
lord was wroth. Their feelings partook 
of sorrow, grief; his of wrath, indigna- 
tion. Thus grief is becoming God’s 
servants over the sin of others; but 
wrath is becoming him, for to him be- 
longeth vengeance. 

32. The language of the lord is that 
of severe reproof and condemnation. 
Desiredst me. Rather, Besoughtest me. 
An act of royal favor, of sovereign mercy. 

33. Aninterrogative sentence, equiva- 
lent to 8 strong affirmative : Having thy- 
self been an object of compassion, 
or pity, thou shouldst in like manner 
have exercised pity. 

34. The tormentors. Not only was 
he to be imprisoned, but also tortured. 
The tormentors were not merely the 
prison-keepers, but those who had au- 
thority to examine and inflict tortures. 
Here, again, the scene is not Jewish, but 
foreign and Gentile. State criminals in 
eastern nations were sometimes sub- 
jected to scanty allowances, severe 
scourgings, rackings, loading with 
chains, or yokes of wood. Among the 
Romans the debtor could inflict on the 
creditor such tortures as loading him 


with chains, feeding on breadand water, 
etc. Till he should pay all, ete. 
This was equivalent to imprisonment 
and sufferings for life; for it was impos- 
sible for him to pay. This punishment 
was perpetual, and more severe and de- 
graded than if he and his family had 
been sold into slavery. The king, as an 
absolute sovereign, recalls his act of 
forgiving the debt, and now punishes 
not only for the original debt, which he 
demands, but also for his unmercifu] 
dealings toward his fellow-servant. 

35. In this verse we have the key-note - 
of the parable. True forgiveness is not 
merely outward, but imward; it must 
come from the heart, and presuppos- 
es a gracious state. If it comes not 
from your heart, then God will not for- 
give, but punish, as you deserve. With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you, ch. 6: 14,15; 7: 2. 

The grand design of this parable is to 
show the manner and the consequences 
of violating Christ’s law of forgiveness 
under the Gospel dispensation. The 
centre of comparison is found in the 
treatment of the forgiven servant toward 
his supplicating fellow-servant. The 
king represents our Heavenly Fath- 
er 5 the servant, his professed people. 
The reckoning is not the final judgment, 
but those times when God comes near 
to them by his Providence, by the ter- 
rors of the law or the admonitions of 
the Spirit, 2 Kings 20: 1-6; 2 Sam. 12: 
1-7. Compare also the preaching of 
Jonah to the Ninevites, Jon. 3:4; and 
the barren fig-tree, Luke 13:7. The one 
brought to him, a professed believer, 
having a high trust, possibly a Judas; 
his debt, his sins. Sin is represented as 
a debt in the Lord’s Prayer, ch. 6 ; 12, 
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The greatness of his debt represents the 
great moral debt which every man owes 
to God; the exceeding sinfulness of sin 
and its vast amount, of thought, word, 
and act; and the impossibility of any 
one of himself ever discharging the 
debt. The fellow-servant represents a 
fellow-disciple; his debt, his trespass 
against him ; its smallness shows how lit- 
tle are our trespasses against men com- 
pared with our sins against God. 

The question here arises, Does this 
first servant represent a true child of 
God? And if so, does it teach that he 
can fall from grace and be finally lost ? 
In answering these questions we must 
be careful, first, not to press the drapery 
and minor portions of the parable into 
an undue prominence; second, not to 
found a doctrine on a mere similitude, 
which is not taught elsewhere; third, 
not to interpret the figurative language 
of the parable in opposition to truths 
clearly taught without figure elsewhere 
in the Word of God. That no true child 
of God will ever so fall away as to be 
finally lost, is most clearly taught in 
Scripture. ‘TI give unto them,” says 
Jesus, ‘‘ eternal life ;’? not a limited life 
of a few weeks, months, or years, but 
“eternal life; and they shall never pe- 
rish; neither shall any one pluck them 
out of my hand.’? And again, ‘No one 
is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand,” John 10: 28, 29; 3: 15; 6: 30, 
40; 17: 11,12; Rom. 8 :1, 33-39; Col. 
3: 3,4; 2 Tim. 1:12. Compare 1 Sam. 
2:9; Isa. 49: 14-16. 

If a true child of God is meant by the 
first servant, then we must regard him 
as wandering from God _and exercising 
an unchristian spirit. His being del- 
yered to the tormentors, represents him 
as the backslider in heart filled with his 
own ways (Prov. 14: 14), and chastened 
by the Almighty, Ps. 89 : 31-83. And as 
the imprisoned and tortured debtor 
would sometimes call forth the sym- 
pathy of his friends to raise the amount 
necessary to his release, so here we 
must view the chastened wanderer re- 
turning in penitence and looking to 
Jesus, who in his loving compassion 
cancels the debt with his own blood, and 
ves liberty to his afflicted child, 1 John 
3:12, 


It seems better, however, to suppose 
a false professor to be intended, one 
who is entirely destitute of that spirit 
of love which must underlie all true for- 
giveness, The language of the parable 
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favors this view. He was brought, an un- 

willing prisoner, to his lord; his prayer, 

“Have patience with me, and I will pay 

thee all,” indicates fear and anguish, a 

want of proper conception of the great- 

ness of his sins, and self-righteousness ; 

and his going forth to seize a fellow- 

sérvant, and treating him without mer- 

cy, would also seem to prove that he 

knew nothing of forgiveness and mercy 

by practical experience. He was one of 

those of whom John speaks: “They 

went out from us, because they were not 

of us,’ 1 John 2: 19. As a nominal dis- | 
ciple he professed to have been forgiven, 

and by his brethren was so regarded. 

And more. By some Providential dis- 

pensation we may also regard God as 

reckoning with him. He may be brought 

nigh to death by sickness; his sins rise 

up before him; he begs for mercy and 

lie, and makes many fair promises. God 

listens and raises him up. But he goes 

forth the same unchanged person, for- 

gets his vows, and by his harsh and un- 

forgiving spirit, shows that he did not 
really receive what God offered to him— 
forgiveness through faith in Christ. God 
at iength determines to bear with him no 

longer, and delivers him up to final con- 

demnation, and to a punishment which 

can have no end. Thus, ‘he shall have 
judgment without mercy that hath 
showed no mercy,’”’ James 2:13. He 
who, like this servant, has not the heart 
to forgive, and therefore does not and 
will not from his heart forgive, must 
expect a like end and a like punish- 
ment. May this parable lead us to obey 
from the heart Christ’s law of forgive- 
ness, Eph. 4: 82; 5:1, 2; Gal. 6:1. 


REMARKS. 


1. The Christian must beware of pride 
and ambition, and of seeking after mere 
greatness and preéminence. Such a- 
course leads to strife and contention, ; 
and is opposed alike to the will, exam- 
ple, and teaching of their Lord, ver. 1; 
Mark 9 : 88; Prov. 13:10; 2 Cor. 12: 
7; Jer. 45: 5. 

2. They who are contentious and over- 
bearing, who strive after power and of- 
fice, or use their professions for worldly 
gain, have reason to fear that they have 
never been renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, ver. 3; John 12:6; 13: 6-16; 
1 Tim. 6 : 3-5; 3 John 9-11, 

3. Moral excellence and greatness is 
not contentious, but peaceful and loy- 
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ing, and should be diligently sought 
after and cultivated, vers. 2-4; ch. 5: 
19S 237 2 Sle im Geos tle 

4, Little children haye many charac- 
teristics worthy of study and imitation, 
vers. 2-4; Mark 10: 15; Ps. 181: 1, 2. 

5. Humility is essential to, and an eyi- 
dence of, godliness, pleasing to God, and 
leads to true greatness, vers. 8, 4; Isa. 
57:15; Luke 18: 14; James 4:6, 10. 

6. Christ sets us an example of humi- 
lity, condescension, and love, in making 
the least and feeblest of his people re- 
presentatives of himself, ver. 5; ch. 25: 
45, 

7. It is better to lose our natural life 
than to causea Christian to go astray, 
and thus injure his spiritual life, ver. 6; 
Luke 17: 1; 2 Thess. 1:6; 1 Cor. 3: 17, 

8. The authors of error, and the pro- 
moter of heresies and wicked divisions, 
will meet with the more fearful punish- 
ment than those who have been de- 
stroyed by their wicked influence, ver. 
7; Mal. 2: 7-9. 

9. Pride, contention, worldliness, and 
other causes of offense have led many 
to reject the Gospel, and perish, ver. 7; 
Rom. 2: 24; 12: 17, 18; 2 Tim. 2: 24, 
25. 

10. Our dearest sinsmust be renounced 
and forsaken, and whatever separates, 

_between us and God, or we are lost for- 
ever, vers. 8, 9; Luke 17:33; Phil.3: 
1-9) 

11. We should not despise any follow- 


ers of Christ because of their imperfec- 


tions, humble circumstances and garb, 
since Jesus came to save them, and an- 
gels in heaven esteem them, and are not 
‘ashamed to minister to them, vers. 10, 
11; Rom, 14 : 1-8, 10; 1 Cor. 8 : 9-11; 
Heb. 1: 14. 

12. God and holy angels rejoice in the 
salvation of sinners, vers. 12, 138; Luke 
15: 7, 22-24. 

13. The patience and perseverance of 
our heavenly Father in seeking and 
saving the lost should cal! forth our ad- 
miration, gratitude, and love, vers. 12- 
14; Ezek. 34: 11,12, 16; Jer. 31: 8, 20; 
Isa. 41: 9, 

14. God designs the full and final sal- 
vation of all his children, ver. 14; 1 Pet. 
1: 5-9. 

15. We have no right to depart from 
Christ’s lawin treating with an offending 
brother, vers. 15-17; Isa. 8 : 20; John 
14 : 23, 24. 

15. Flow wise is Christ’s rules of dis- 


cipline! By privacy it guards the cha- 
racter of the offender, prevents the ris- 
ing of pride, and fosters honesty and 
kindness; by seeking the aid of judi- 
cious brethren, it prevents haste and 
assures discretion; and, last of all, by 
appealing to the united wisdom of the 
church, nothing is left undone that 
should be done, vers. 15-17. 

17. The encouragement for dealing 
with an offender according to Christ’s 
directions are great, for thereby we may 
save him, ver. 15; Gal. 6:1; James 5: 
19, 20. 

18. The individual church is Christ’s 
only and highest ecclesiastical tribunal 
this side of death and the judgment, 
vers. 17, 18; Acts 1: 23-26; 6:1-0; 13: 
1-3; 15: 2, 22; 1 Cor. 5: 3-5, 11-13; 6: 
1-5 :-16 : 3; 2 Cor. 2: 5-9; 8: 19, 23. 

19, The exclusion of a brother is the 
most solemn transaction that the church 
can do, and should be attended with 
prayer, vers. 17-19; 1 Cor. 5; 4,5. 

20. While the united prayer of the 
smallest company shall be answered, 
disagreements in the largest company 
will prevent their prayers being heard, 
vers. 19, 20; John 16; 23, 24; 1 Pet.3:7 

21. Since God is so willing to forgive 
our sins against him, we should be ready 
to forgive the infinitely smaller offenses 
of our brethren, vers. 21-25; Eph. 4 : 
82; Col. 3: 12-15. 

22, We must all give an account tc 
God, vers. 23, 24; Rom. 2:16; 14: 12; 
2 Cor. 5: 10+ Gal. 6 2%. 

23. The unforgiving have neither the 
spirit of Christ, nor any claim to being 
his, nor any just expectation of his for- 
giveness, vers. 32-34; ch. 6: 14; Rev. 
13: 10. 

#4. True Christians often suffer greatly 
for cherishing a malicious and unforgiv- 
ing spirit, ver. 24; Ps. 89 : 30-83; Heb. 
12EROy Le 

25. True forgiveness proceeds from 
the heart; false, from the lips, ver. 35. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In this, and the chapter following it. 
we have Matthew’s summary account o1 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. 
Mark’s account (ch. 10) is very similar. 
From a careful comparison of the ac 
counts of Luke and John, we learn tha’ 
soon after the discourse in the preceding 
chapter Jesus goes up to the Feast of th« 
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Jesus goes beyond Jordan ; he replies to the Pharisees’ 
question respecting divorce. 


XIX. 


AND it came to pass, * that when Jesus had 


2 Mk. 10.1; John 
10. 40. 


finished these sayings, he departed from Galilee, 


and came into the coasts of Juda beyond Jordan. 


® ch-42. 15. 


2 » And great multitudes followed him; and he healed 


them there. 


3 


Tabernacles, which occurred on the 15th 
of Tishri, or October, John 7: 2-10; Luke 
9:51-10:16. For about two months 
he exercises his ministry in Judea (Luke 
10: 17-13 : 9); after which he attends 


the Feast of Dedication on the 25th of | 


Chisleu, abont the 20th of December, 
John 10: 22-39. Then he goes beyond 
Jordan and exercises his ministry, pro- 
bably about a month, in Perea (John 
410 : 40; Luke 13: 10-17: 10); after 
which he goes to Bethany, probably 
early in February, and raises Lazarus, 
John 11: 7. Compare Luke 13 : 22. 
After this he withdraws to a city called 
Ephraim, where he continued a few 
weeks with his disciples, John 11 : 54. 
From this point he makes a flying trip 
through Samaria and Galilee on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, Luke 17: 11. 

1, 2. JESUS FINALLY LEAVES GALILEE, 
AS A PLACE OF RESIDENCE, AND GOES 
TO THE EAST OF JORDAN, Mark 19:1; 
compare Luke 17 : 11-19. 

1. Finished these sayings. 
pleted the instructions recorded in the 
preceding chapter. Departed from 
Galilee. It is possible that Matthew 
takes in at one view both departures of 
our Lord : that to the Feast of Taberna- 
eles and that just previous to his last suf- 


'ferings. The meaning then is that Jesus | 


left Galilee, which had been the main 
scene of his ministry, no more to reside 
there, nor to exercise his ministry there, 
except as he should pass through on his 
last journey to Jerusalem, Luke 17 : 
11. To his excursions and labors in Ju- 
dea and Perea this verse may very brief- 
ly and incidentally refer. Thus we may 
have here the two extremities of a pe- 
riod which Matthew and Mark pass over. 
It is, however, more natural and proba- 
ble that, after finishing the account of 
our Lord’s Galilean ministry in the last 
chapter, the Evangelist passes to his last 
journey, without regard to intervening 


Com- | 


‘ The Pharisees also came unto him, * tempting 
him, and saying unto him, ° Is it lawful for a man 


4 


| where. 


| nacles. 
with but slight references, traces the 


© MK. 10. 2. 
ach. 16, 1. 
Sich omslsce 


journeys. That six months of his min- 
istry is silently passed over by Matthew 
and Mark, is quite generally admitted; 


and it seems better to place this lapse of 


time between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth chapters of Matthew than else- 
The reason of this omission by 
the first two Evangelists can only be 
conjectured. They trace the growing 
opposition to Jesus through the six 
months before the Feast of the Taber- 
Luke, passing over that period 


same opposition in the succeeding six 
months, and then the three Evangelists 
join in relating the result—the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. See New Harmony oF 
THE GOSPELS by the author, pp. 273- 


| 278, 287. 


Jesus came into the coasts, rather, 
borders, the bordering territory of Judea 
beyond, cast of the Jordan. The ter- 
ritory beyond the Jordan, east of Judea, 
was Perea, which was under Herod An- 
tipas, who ruled over this province as 
well as Galilee. Mark, more particular 
than Matthew, says (10: 1), correctly 
translated, ‘‘ He cometh into the borders 
of Judea, and beyond the Jordan.’”’ He 
went to the frontiers of Judea, by the 
way of Perea, the region beyond Jordan, 
and not by the near route through Sa- 
maria. He visited and exercised his 
ministry both in Perea and Judea. 

2. He healed them there. The 
sick which were brought to him. The 
multitudes having their sick healed, were 
indeed whole. ; 

3-12. Repty TO THE PHARISEES’ 
QUESTION CONCERNING DiIvorcE, Mark 
10:2-12. This occurred in the Perean 
ministry of Jesus, just previous to his 
blessing little children, Luke 18: 15. 

3. The question here propounded to 
Jesus was one of dispute among Jewish 
teachers. Moses had directed (Deut. 
24:1) that a man might put away his 
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co 


man leave father and mother, 
his wife: 


not man put asunder. 


to put away his wife for every cause? And he an- 
swered and said unto them, Have ye not read,‘ that 
He which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female, and said, & ‘ For this cause shall a 


and » they twain shall be one flesh.’ 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
i What therefore God hath~joined together, let 


f Gen. 1. 27; 5. 2; 
Mal. 2. 15. 

®Gen, 2. 21-24; 
Mk. 10. 5-9. 


and shall cleave to "1 Cor.6. 16; 7. 2 
=f 


i Mal. 2. 14-16; 
Ro. %. 2; 1 Cor. 
7. 10-14. 


wife by giving her a bill of divorcement, 
if she found “no fayor in his sight, be- 
cause he hath found uncleanness in 
her? 


displeased her husband gave him a right 
to divorce her. 
Rabbi Shammai held that “ uncleanness”’ 
referred to unchastity, and therefore de- 
nied the right to divorce a wife except 
for adultery. 

Pharisees. 
came to Jesus. 
is, And there came to him Pharisees. 
Tempting him. Having a wicked 
purpose to entice him and get him into 
difficulty. 
of opposition. They had found fault 
with him for violating the law (12: 2), 
and transgressing the tradition of the 
elders (15: 2); had referred his power 
to Beelzebul (12 : 24), and had demand- 
ed a sign from heaven, 12: 38; 16: 1. 
But in every instance he had hurled 
back their objections with overwhelm- 
ing power. Now they seek to entangle 
him in existing controversies on certain 
yexed questions, which it would be im- 
possible to answer without displeasing 
one or another party. Notice this mode 
of attack continued in ch. 22 : 15-40. 
Very likely also they wished to call forth 
a condemnation of Herod Antipas in his 
married relationship, and thus insure to 
Jesus an end similar to that of John the 
Baptist. For every cause. That is, 
for any cause whatever. If he should 
answer in the affirmative, they could 
charge him with lax morality; if in the 
negative, with disregarding the authority 
of Moses. 

4. But Jesus answers by appealing to 
the creation, thus showing what is the 
divine will in the matter. He argues, 
first, from what God did; second, from 
what he said ; and then draws his irre- 
sistible conclusion in verse 6. Have 
ye not read. Jesus refers to the 


Certain of this sect 


The followers of Rabbi Hillel | 
held that this meant that any thing that | 


But the followers of | 


The better translation | 


They commence a new mode | 


| book of Genesis as of divine authority. 
| Thus, from the declarations of Jesus we 
| prove the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment, Luke 24: 27. At the begin- 
ning. J’rom the beginning, the creation. 
Made them male and female. Or, 
created them, according to some excellent 
| copies. They were made and designed 
one for the other. Thus God showed 
his will that man and woman should 
live together in the marriage state. 

5. And said. Whatis here quoted 
was, according to Gen. 2 : 24, spoken 
by Adam. Adam, however, spoke pro- 
phetically, for the relation of father and 
mother did not yet exist. It was thus 
God, by inspiration, speaking through 
Adam. For this cause. Because 
| Eve was taken out of Adam, and was 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh 
(Gen. 2: 21-24), and hence because male 
and female were thus made. Leave fae 
ther and mother. The relation be- 
tween husband and wife is thus stronger 
and closer than that between parent and 
child. Cleave. Shall be joined unto 
and adhere. The two is not found in 
the original Hebrew, but is implied. It 
is, however, found in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and in the Septuagint version. 
One flesh. They two shall be united 
in the flesh, one being the part of the 
other. Compared: 28. Thus, not only 
by the act of creation, but also by this 
prophetic declaration through Adam, 
did God show his will that man and 
woman should live in the marriage 
state. 

6. The conclusion which Jesus now 
draws is manifest andirresistible. A re- 
lation which was made by God, and to 
which all other relations, even that of 
parent and child, must yield, can be 
severed only by him. God hath join- 
ed together the two, surely man has 
no right to put them asunder. God only 
has the right. The relation ceases at 
death; for the unity is based on one: 
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7 They say unto him, * Why di 


mand to give a writing of divorcement, and to put 
He saith unto them, Moses because of 


8 


her away ? 
the hardness of your hearts suffer 


your wives: | but from the beginning it was not so. 
™ And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it ve for fornication, and shall marry 
and whoso marrieth 
her which is put away doth commit adultery 


another, committeth adultery : 


10 His disciples say unto him, ® 


d Moses then com- oe iB 31; Deu 


red you to put away , Ge. 8 47 


mmiGh Ore Oeste NL KG 
10! diss ks 16. 
18; 1 Cor. %. 10- 
18, 39; Rom. 7%. 3. 


© Pro, 21. 19. 
If the case of the * 


flesh, their united relation in the flesh 
for this world, Ch. 22: 30. 

Although Jesus is discussing divorces 
and not polygamy, yet his language is 
also decisive against a man haying more 
wives than one. The two are one flesh; 
they are no moretwo, Godalso creating 
the one woman for the one man showed 
also his will in this respect. . 

7. Why did Moses, then, com- 
mand? These designing Pharisces 
now refer to Deut. 24:1, and suppose 
that they have got Jesus in a difficulty 
from which he can not extricate him- 
self. They, however, misapprehended 
Moses. His object was to regulate, re- 
strain, and diminish an evil that existed. 
What they called a command was really 


only a permissio 
8. Jesus replies that Moses suffered 
them to pnt away their wives, but he 


did not command it. Neither did he 
suffer it in any such sense as to imply 
that God approved it as right; but he 
permitted it as the less of two eyils, be- 
cause of the hardness of your hearts. 
Such was the hardness and sinfulness of 
their hearts that they would have com- 
mitted great sins, such as the murder of 
their wives. But from the begin-= 
ning, etc. From the creation of the 
race it was not intended thatman should 
put away his wife. Husband and wife 
were intended for each other. But 


unions were Nouproperly formed and | 
improperly dissolve: nd such was | 
Note depravity of men, necessarily result- 
ing in quarreling, putting away of wives, 
and kindred crimes, that this Mosaic 
regulation was made; which permitted, 
b ted divorces,hnd thus restrain- 
éd and lessened the evil, and prepared 
the way for bringing the race back to 
the true idea of marriage. 

9. Jesus now instances the only just 
cause for divorce, fornication, here in 


with our Savior’s previous argument and 
conclusion ; for the crime here referred 


state, and itself arose from the hardness 
ref the heart. From comparing Mark 
10 ; 10, it would seem that Jesus now 
closed his conversation with the Phari- 
sees, and spoke what follows to his dis- 
ciples in the house. Jesus speaks with 
authority, J say unto you, as the law- 
giver and expounder of the will of God. 
Committeth adultery. Because the 


except byyone acts The last clause, and 
whoso marrieth,ete., is omitted in 
the Improved version, Added probably 
by pl heey from ch. 5 : 32. 

In this age, when the laws on marriage 
and divorce are so lax, it becomes both 
churches and ministers to follow strictly 
the principles here laid down by our Lord. 
Christians should regard no one as real- 


10. The case of the man—his 
wife. Literally, Jf the case of the man 
with the woman is so, Jf the relation 
between man and woman in their mar- 
ried state is so, then it is not good to 
marry. If a man must live with his 
wife, whether she pleases him or not, 
then he better not marry at all. The 
disciples spoke with reference to things 
and society as they then existed, and 
under the influence of the teachings and 
practices of that wicked age. Accus- 
tomed to see wives divorced for yarious 
causes, they looked upon marriage 
which could not be sundered, except for 
the one cause mentioned, as almost in- 
tolerable. The application of this strict 
rule of our Savior, so far from making 
the marriage state intolerable, restores it 
to its original state and design, increases 
its happiness, and defends the wife as 
well as the husband, ek a eee 


thesense of adultery, This is consistent 


~ Jesus replies that all can not re- 


to really broke the unity of the marriage 


unity of the marriage bond_and state is. 
not broken while both parties are living 


ly divorced except for the onc cause, 
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man be so with Ais wife, it isnot good to marry. 


11 


12 saying, 


3ut he said unto them, ° All men can not receive this 
save they to whom itis given. 


°1Cor. 7. 2, %, 9, 
For there 1%. 


are some eunuchs, which were so born from their 
mother’s womb: and there are some eunuchs, 


Pp which were made eunuchs of men: and 4 there be 
eunuchs, which have made themselves eunuchs for 


the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
receive zt, let him receive 27. 


PIs. 39. 7. 

41 Cor. 7. 32-38; 
9. 5. 15. 

He that is able to 


Jesus receives and blesses little children. 


13 
that he should put Ais hands 


' THEN were brought unto him little children, 


r Mk. 10. 13: Lk. 


on them, and pray, 18. 15. 


ceive this saying of yours, that it is 
not good to marry, except they to whom 
itis given; and then, in the next verse, 
he proceeds to enumerate certain just 

= 5 A a es 
causes for remaining unmarried. Given. 
Kither by God’s providence in the natu- 
ral constitution or in misfortune, or by 


divine illumination or direction, Some, 
indeed, may, under certain circum- 


stances, be more useful in an unmarried 
state; some, in great dangers or great 
poverty, may think it not best to marry, 
1 Cor. 7: 26. But while to some it is 
thus given to receive this doctrine, and 
to practice it without com nitting sin, to 
the great mass of the race it is not given. 
All can not receive it. Only per- 
sons of special classes are capable of 
acting upon it. Not to marry is con- 
trary to both the natural and revealed 
law of God (Gen. 1: 28), to. the wants 
and desires of men, and to the demands 
of the race, so that it may not become 
extinct. Thereare, therefore, only excep- 
tional cases where men should not marry. 

12. Jesus now states the three in- 
stances in which it is not given men to 
marry. Eunuchs. The word eunuch 
means a bed-keeper, and was applied to a 
class of persons who, in oriental coun- 
tries, were subjected to a cruel and un- 
natural mutilation, and were employed 
as the keepers of oriental harems. The 
word here is extended not only to those 
incapacitated for the marriage state by 
nature, or the hand of man, but also to 
those voluntarily living unmarried. So 
born; as to be naturally unfit or averse 


to marriage. Made, of men. Eunuch | 


properly so-called, made so by wicked 
men. 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. Volun- 
tarily abstaining from marriage for the 


Made themselves, for the | 


sake of serving Christ’s cause the better. 
Paul belonged to this class, 1 Cor. 7 
Let him receive it. He who is able 
toreceive this doctrine, and practice it in 
the utmost purity of heart and life; in 
other words, he to whom it is given to 
receive it, and who is satisfied that he is 
an exception to the general rule of mar- 
riage, as laid down in the three cases of 
exemption just given, let him live un- 
married. 

Celibacy is thus an exceptional con- 
dition, and may be a misfortune, and 
only commendable when it is purely 
maintained for the glory of God and the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom. In 
only those to whom it is given of God 
is it desirable or commendable. The 
Romish church, in taking the matter 
out of God’s hands, and enforcing’ celi- 
bacy on the whole class of clergy, with- 
out regard to their natural constitutions 
or their spiritual power, has misapplied 
the teachings of our Savior, committed 
a great wrong to God and man, and 
shown thatshe forms a part of the great 
apostasy, 1 Tim. 4:3. The demoraliz- 
ing results of this Romish dogma show 
that celibacy is not good nor safe except 
only when practiced according to the 
direction of our Tord. Not a G 
apostles were able fo receive the doc- 
trine and practice it, 1 Cor. 9: 5. 

13-15. LirrTLr CHILDREN, BROUGHT 
TO JESUS, ARE BLESSED BY HIM. Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke here unite in re- 
lating the same event for the first time 
since the Contention of the Disciples, 
in Matt. 18:5; Mark 9:37; and Luke 9: 
48. Sce note at the beginning of the chap- 
ter, Mark 10 : 18-16; Luke 18: 15-17. 

14. Little children. Little boys 
and girls. The word in the original, 


Soe 


pee 


/ 
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14 And the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, 
* Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 


3 Ps..8, 2: 


unto me; for ' of such is the kingdom of heaven. * ch. 18.3, 


| 
translated little children, is applied to dif- | 
ferent ages, as the following examples | 


show: ch. 14:21; Mark 5: 40, 41, 
translated “danvsel 7’ Luke 1: 59, 80; 
2:40; John 4: 49; 16: 21. Luke says 
infants or babes. The word used by 
Luke is applied to the infancy of Jesus 
(Luke 2 : 12, 16), and also to the early 
childhood of Timothy. From a child 
thou hast known the Scriptures, 2 Tim. 
3: 15. They were evidently young 
children, of tender age. Jesus took 
them in his arms, Mark 10:16. They 
were brought to him, bore in the 
arms, or led by the hand. The verb in 


the original may be applied to either | 
| remark of Jesus, which shows, beyond 


mode of bringing them. Who brought 
them, we are not told; probably the 
parents, relatives, or those who had 
charge of them. 

Put his hands on them and 
pray. The object of their bringing 
them to Jesus, that he might bless them, 


or invoke the blessing of God upon | 
Thus, Jacob put his hands upon | 
the two sons of Joseph and _ blessed } 


them. 


them, Gen. 48 : 14. It seems to have 
been common among the Jews to put 
their hands on persons when they pray- 
ed for them. 


blessing for their children. The presi- 
dents of synagogues were also in the 
habit of putting their hands on chil- 
dren.’”’—LancGe. Compare ch. 9 : 18. 
The disciples rebuked them} 
those who brought the children. They 
probably felt that the various duties of 
Jesus were too urgent for him to turn 
aside to bless little children. They may 
have been very much engaged in their 
conversation with Jesus, and did not 
wish to be interrupted, feeling that it 
was more important that they be in- 
structed than that parents and friends 
be gratified in having their children 
blessed. They seem also to have 
thought it unsuitable for the little chil- 
dren to be brought to Jesus, either at 
this time or for this purpose, and hence 
Jesus replies, Suffer the little children, ete. 

14. According to Mark, Jesus was 
much displeased at what the disciples had 
done. Suffer little children. Ra- 
ther, Suffer the little children, thatis, these 
little children that had been brought. 


“Hebrew mothers would | 
be accustomed to seek in this manner a | 


Jesus was pleased to have them come to 
him. The reason was, for of such is 


_the kingdom of heaven; for to 
/such as these belongs the kingdom of 


| heaven. 


Who are meant by such is evi- 
dent from ch. 18 : 6. These little ones 
that believe in me; of all those who have 
a child-like spirit, humble, teachable, 
submissive, and obedient. Such, indeed, 
are subjects and citizens of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, which is commenced 
on earth and to be consummated in 
the world to come. They are entitled 
to the great blessings of Messiah’s reign, 
both for time and eternity. Mark (10: 
15) and Luke (18 : 17) give an additional 


all doubt, the symbolical reference of 
children to the child-like dispositions of 
the regenerated. 

But, while Jesus referred generally to all 
true believers, as little ones in character, 
disposition, and conduct, he doubtless 
intended to convey a deep and important 
spiritual truth in regard to little children 
themselves; for if he made no reference 
to them, but only to believers, how 
could it be a reason for suffering little 
children to come to him, and forbidding 
them not. To me it seems that Jesus 
referred to little children in the follow- 
ing respects: First. As symbols of true 
believers, whether young or old, as just 
explained, and in ch. 18 : 2-6. hey 
were the best symbols he could choose 
from the race, because, though depraved 
by nature through Adam, yet they were 
not guilty of actual transgression, and 
because of their humble and docile dis- 
positions. Did Jesus use them as sym- 
bols? Surely, then, they should suffer 
them to come and receive his blessing. 
Hence, Second, as the most susceptible to 
the Gospel upon arriving to years of ac- 
countability. The age for arriving at 
this period varies in different individuals. 
A distinguished medical author says, 
“The seventh year, and the vicinity of 
each multiple of seven, is characterized 
by some great change in the human con- 
stitution, Thus, the seventh year is that 
of the second dentation, and the com- 
mon belief fixes at that age the distinct 
perception of right and rout Chil- 
dren are easily led to Jesus. vird. In 
respect to the multitudes of little chil- 
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15 And " he laid Ais hands on them, and departed “Is. 40. 11. 


thence. 


dren who would enter into this king- 
dom on earth. Most enter into the 
kingdom in childhood and youth, and 
even of those who are converted in later 
years, the greater part trace their impres= 
sions to childhood. The most useful and 
devoted of Christ’s followers have been 
those who, like Timothy, have from a 
child known the Scriptures. It would 
not be strange if some or all of these, 
whom Jesus blessed, were then im- 
pressed with the goodness and loveliness 
of Jesus, and that they early came to 
him by faith. These /ambs of the flock, 
in every age of the Gospel dispensation, 
may most fittingly be included in the 
such, whose is the kingdom of heaven. 
The disciples, doubtless, thought the 
kingdom, with its deep and hidden 
truths, was especially intended for men 
of full age; but Jesus would correct 
their false notions, and have children 
also come to him, for the kingdom of 
heayen is, in a special sense, intended 
for and adapted to them. fowrth. 
That the kingdom of heaven, as con- 
summated in glory, would be largely 
made up of children who died before 
coming to years of accountability. As 
their sinfulness is involuntary, so will 
also be their salvation. Since they were 
made sinners through Adam, and since 
Christ made an atonement for Adam’s 
sin, we may reasonably conclude that 
those who die before committing actual 
transgression are saved by the blood of 
Jesus, and that they are regenerated by 
the Spirit as they enter the unseen 
world, and thus fitted for the kingdom 
of heaven. Compare Rom. 5 : 12-19, 
As a further argument for infant salva- 
tion, it may be remarked that the Bible 
addresses, not infants who are incapable 


of reason and choice, but persons who | 


can reason, understand, and choose, and 
are thus accountable. 
lays great stress on the inability of 
knowing right from wrong, as distin- 
guishing infants from adults, Deut. 1 : 
39; Isa. 7: 15,16; Jonah 4: 11; Heb. 
5: 14. Compare Gen. 2:17. Of all 
who have died probably not far from 
one half have been under five years of 
age. In view of the large proportion of 


infants thus saved, in the kingdom of | 


glory, and in reference to them, our Sa- 


And also that it | 


vior could well say, “To such belongs 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

To infant baptism there is not the re- 
motest reference. The passage can not 
be regarded either as an argument for it, 
an illustration of it, or as a kernel con- 
taining its germ. As well might we in- 
fer from it infant communion, or the 
perpetuity of circumcision. It is really 
an argument against infant baptism ; for 
they were not brought for baptism, and 
they went away without baptism. The 
disciples evidently had no knowledge 
of such an institution; for we can not 
suppose they would have rebuked those 
who brought them, if they had been in 
the habit of baptizing such little chil- 
dren with the approval of Jesus. If 
Jesus had intended to institute infant 
baptism, when could he have had so fit 
a time as that? Yet he did not institute 
it. If his saying, “ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,’’ was not a sufficient rea- 
son for baptizing those children then, why 
should it be of infants now? The pas- 
sage illustrates the spirit which Chris- 
tians should exercise toward children, 
They should pray for them, instruct 
them, lead them to Jesus. It is a beau- 
tiful illustration of children coming to 
him by faith. The Scriptures do not 
speak of coming to him by baptism, but 
by faith. But how can it illustrate that 
which, according to Neander and other 
eminent church historians, was not an 
apostolic institution, and which is not 
recognized in the New Testament? As 
to the germ of infant baptism, baptismal 
regeneration was the kernel from which 
it and infant communion were develop- 
ed. The notion of a magical charm, and 
a saving influence connected with the 
sacraments, gave rise to infant baptism 
in the North African Church in the third 
century. It was the development of er- 
ror, not of truth. Nothing seems more 
far-fetched than to suppose a reference 
to an ordinance nowhere intimated in 
the New Testament, unknown and un- 
practiced in the apostolic churches, and, 
by its introducing an unconverted mem- 
bership, opposed to the spiritual idea of 
the constitution of a gospel church. 
We should indeed welcome to baptism 
_ all those little children who have come 
‘to Jesus by faith; but even to the bap- 
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Answer to the inquiries of a rich young man. 


16 
17 eternal life ? 


God. 
18 commandments. 


* AND, behold, one came and said unto him, ¥ Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have 
And he said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? * there is none good but one, that is, 
* But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
He saith unto him, » Which? 

Jesus said, * ‘Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, ? Thou 
19 shalt not bear false witness, * Honor thy father and 
thy mother :’ and, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 


x Mk. 10. 1%; Lk, 
18. 18. 

y Lk. 10. 25. 

z Rom. 3. 9-12, 

t ie 18. 5; Ro. 10. 


> Gal. 3. 10; Jam. 
2. 10, 11 


Deu. 5. 17. 
dTe. 19. 18, 
£164, 
£ Rom. 13. 9. 


tism of these we can see no reference in 
this passage. 

15. Laid his hands on them. 
In the act of blessing them; after 
which he departed thence to other 
places in that region; and directing his 
course toward Jerusalem, ch. 20, 17; 
Mark 10: 32; Luke 18 :-31. ’ 


16-22. JESUS ANSWERS THE INQUIRIES | 


SELF-RIGHTEOUS 
Luke 18: 


OF THE RICH AND 
YOUNG MAN, Mark 10: 17-22; 
18-25. 

16. Behold. 
new, unexpected, and wonderful. 
came. Mark says he came running ; 
and Luke says he was a ruler. Good 
master. Simply, Teacher, the best 
critical authorities omitting good. 
and Luke describe him as saying Good 
Teacher. 
man of eminent virtues, and he wishes 
to know of him what work of merit 
he must do so as to attain to that 


goodness which insures eternal life. | 
What good thing shall I do? 
ete. 


17. Jesus replies that absolute good- 
ness belongs not to man, but to God; 
the reply was adapted, on the one hand, 
to correct the false notion of the young 
man, who was expecting to arrive at ab- 
solute and meritorious goodness, and, 
on the other, $0 pomt him to God as the 
only source of goodness to man. 


read, according to the oldest manu- 
seripts and highest critical authorities, 
Why dost thou ask me about good? One is 
the good ; that is, the absolutely good. 
This goodness, about which you inquire, 
belongs to God, not to man. — Vain, 
therefore, is your thought of doing an 
absolutely good thing. 
true good for men. 


Introduces something | 
One 


Mark | 


He looked upon Jesus as a | 


Why | 


callest thou me good? Thisshould ; 


In God is the | to h 
And then he asks | neighbor, and then if he was wanting in 


callest thou me good? since God is the 
only good, and you consider me but a 
virtuous man and eminent rabbi or 
teacher. Compare Rey. 15: 4. “For 
thou only art holy.”’ 

Jesus then turns to the great end 
which the young man wished to attain, 
namely, eternal life, and says, Keep the 
commandments. These were the 
commandments of God, the absolutely 
good, and they pointed out the way of 
holiness, which is the way of God. Si- . 
milarly he had answered the young law- 
yer, in regard to the commandments of 
the law, “This do and thou shalt live,”’ 
Luke 10: 28. The law was indeed in- 
tended to give life to all who should per- 
fectly obey it, John 12: 50; Rom. 7: 10. 
It was fitted to Adam in his state of 
innocence, and to holy beings. It is 
fitted to show men that they are sinners, 
Rom. 7: 7-9. As a wise physician, Je- 
sus would first make this young man 
feel that he was sick, and hence he 
preachés to Tim the law. If he had 
come a sin-sick soul, he would have pro- 
claimed the Gospel, ch. 11 : 28-80. 

18,19. Which? What command- 
ments? He had kept the command- 
ments of the law, as he supposed, and 
he little thought that Jesus would refer 
him back to them; he therefore asks, 
What ones he must still observe? Jesus 
replies by repeating a few from the deca- 
logue, to show him that it is that code 
of laws to which he refers. He quotes 
mostly from the second table, the duties 
between man and man, because these 
are the more easily understood; the 
young man also may have Jaid less stress 
on these than the other commandments, 
and may have been remarkably deficient 
in honor to his parents and love to his 


(according to Mark and Luke), Why’ performing his duty toward men, surely 
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20° thyself. 


The young man saith unto him, # All these 


& Ro. 3. 19, 20; 7. 9. 


things have I kept from my youth up: what lack I 


21 yet? 


and follow me. 


great possessions. : 


Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come 
But when the young man heard 
that saying, ' he went away sorrowful: * for he had 


b Lk. 12. 33; Ac. 2. 
45; 4. 34, 35; 1 
Tim. 6. 17-19. 

i ch. 6. 19-21. 

keh. 13: 22; 16: 
26; Eze. 33. 31; 
Eph. 5. 5; Col. 
3. 5. 


he was lacking in his duties toward God, 
1 John 4: 20. 

Do no murder. Thou shalt not kill. 
Compare Deut. 4°: 42. The first five 
specimens here given are from Exod. 
20: 12-16. The last, which is from Ley. 
19: 18, is the second great command- 
ment of God’s universal law, ch. 22: 39. 

20. All these things have I kept. 
Externally, in outward appearance, he 


The selling all that he had was but a type 
of giving up all for Christ. In his case 
it was made the test of love to God, and 
of the value he put on eternal life. In 
the spirit of love to God and man, he 
was to distribute to the poor, come and 
follow Jesus; Mark adds, “Take up the 
cross.’’ The young man, in professing 


| to keep the commandments, professed 


had observed them; but he had no in- | 


sight into the spiritual nature of the law, 


as exhibited in the Sermon on the| 


Mount, or he would not have thus 
spoken. From my youth up. These 
words are not given by Matthew, but by 
Mark and Luke, according to the highest 
critical authorities. As he was still 
young, he must refer back to his early 
youth, his childhood. But though he 
was self-righteous, he felt a sense of 
need. All his strict external observances 
did not give him peace of mind. He 
therefore inquires, What lack I yet ? 
He was, like Saul of Tarsus, sincere, 
earnest, circumspect, but intensely self- 
righteous, Phil. 5 : 4-6. Mark tells us 
that Jesus, beholding him, loved him. 

21. If thou wilt be perfect. If 
thou desirest to have moral complete- 
ness, and lack nothing; if you would 
“be perfect, entire, wanting in nothing,” 
James 1:4. See on ch.5:48. Go, sell 
that thou hast — come, follow 
me. Jesus shows, by this single com- 
| mand, the weak point in the young 
‘man’s character, and a fatal lack in his 
righteousness. He places before him a 
perfect standard, but not such as he 
desired. He wished to do those per- 
formances and observances which ac- 
corded with his proud and self-righteous 
spirit. Jesus places before him self- 

‘renunciation, a life of self-denial, and 
discipleship of the despised Nazarene, 
Thus we must understand the command; 
for not merely selling his earthly, pos- 
sessions would constitute perfection, or 
the complete circle of moral obligation. 


to love God supremely ; yet Jesus shows 
him that he loved his possessions more 


‘than God; that he valued them above 


eternal life, and that he would break 
any or all of the commandments of God, 
rather than part with them. They were, 
in his case, his idol; and therefore they 
must be sacrificed. 

The spirit of this command is required 
of every disciple, Luke 14: 33. Jesus 
requires a fuil surrender of soul, body, 
talents, influence, property. He does 
not require us to sell our possessions, 
impoverish ourselves, and thus unsettle 
the social system; but he does require us, 
as his stewards, to use the world as not 
abusing it, and to give freely as we have 
the ability, Luke 12: 33; 1 Tim. 6: 17, 
19. Treasure in heaven. In place 
of thy treasures on earth, ch. 6: 19, 20. 

22. Jesus had taken the young man at 
his word, and pointed him to a perfect 
standard, and by it showed him that, 
however moral and amiable he had been, 


A.D. 30. 


he was lacking in the ground principles _ 


of righteousness. He heard the say= 
ing of Jesus, felt its force; but the re- 
quirement was too hard for him. He 
had great possessions, and his love for 
them was inordinate. He therefore goes 
away sorrowful. He has a strugele, 
but he can not give up the world. Thus 
his sorrow showed that Jesus had struck 
at the idol which stood in the place of 
God, and which must be renounced and 
forsaken, or salvation could not be at- 
tained. Had he renounced his love of 
wealth, had he gone forth to give up 
cheerfully his possessions to God and his 
cause, then as God restored to Abraham 
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Jesus discourses on riches, and on forsaking all for his 


sake. 


the kingdom of heaven. 


Then said Jesus untc his disciples, Verily I say 
unto you, That! a rich man shall hardly enter into 
And again I say unto you, 
™ Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God. When his disciples heard it, they 


'Deu. 8. 10-18; 
Job 31, 24-28, 


mich; (6: 242 ser: 
13. 23. 


were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who then can be 


Tsaac, his son, whom he offered at his 
coramand, so Jesus might have said to 
this young man, “ Take back thy posses- 
sions, and keep them for me; you have 


indeed obeyed, and given them to God } 


use them to his glory and 


in your heart; 
”? 


in the extension of my kingdom, 
have no further account of this young 
man, The words of our Savior may have 
taken root in after days: Itseems plea- 
sant to think that this one, whom Jesus 
loved, did afterward repent, and live a 
life of self-denial in his service. But, on 
the other hand, we can not rid ourselves 
of the thought that this was the decisive 
time in his existence, when, by his deci- 
sion, he lost his soul. 

23-30. JESUS DISCOURSES ON RICHES 
AND ON FORSAKING ALL FOR HIS SAKE. 
This was occasioned by the incident 
which had just occurred. The first part 
(vers. 25-26) centres about a reflection 
made by our Savior; the second (27-30), 
about the declaration and question of 
Peter, Mark 10 : 23-81; Luke 18: 24-30. 

23. Verily, I say to you. These 
words introduce a solemn and an au- 
thoritative declaration. A rich man 
shall hardly enter, ctc. A rich man 


shall with the greatest difficulty be- | 


come a subject, and attain to the bless- 
ings and honors of the new dispensa- 
tion, here and hereafter. Wealth is so 
apt to produce self-indulgence and self- 
sufficiency, and lead those who have 
hem to fix their hearts upon them and 
trustin them, Thus Jesus explained him- 
self, according to Mark (10: 24), ‘* How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God!” Thus 
it is not as a rich man that he can be 
saved, but only as he renounces bis trust, 
in them. “J understand you are very 
dangerously situated,” said Mr. Cecil to 
a parishioner. “Iam not aware of it,” 
was the reply. ‘I thought you were 
not,’’ rejoined Mr. Cecil, ‘‘and therefore 


We} 


I called on you: I hear you are getting 
rich; take care! for it is the road by 
which the devil leads thousands to de- 
struction.” 

24. The extreme difficulty of a rich 
man entering Christ’s kingdom is more 
emphatically expressed in strong pro- 
verbial language. A camel—eye ofa 
needle. Instead of camel, some have 
supposed here a Greek word, meaning 
anchor-rope. This supposition, however, 
is entirely groundless. Others have as- 
serted that eye of a needle was used to 
designate a low gate, through which a 
camel could not pass unless his load was 
taken off. The assertion is fanciful and 
precarious. Such explanations have 
been invented in order to get rid of the 
seeming difficulties connected with the 
plain meaning of this passage. The Ko- 
ran uses the same figure, probably in 
imitation of this passage. The Arabs 
have a proverb of an elephant going 
through a needle’s eye. Lightfoot re- 
fers to instances in the Talmud of simi- 
lar proverbial expressions in regard to 
the elephant. In ch. 23:24 we have the 
figure of swallowing a camel. The pas- 
sage, therefore, is in harmony with the 
oriental modes of conception and pro- 
verbial language. Compare also Jer. 13: 
23. It isa strong hyperbolical proverb, 
expressing the greatest conceivable diffi- 
culties, the greatest human impossibility 
of arich man entering Christ’s kingdom. 

25. At so strong and striking an as- 
sertion well might the disciples be exe 
ceedingly amazed. Who, then, 
can be saved? This shows that 
our Savior’s figure was a very strong 
one, and not the softened and enfeebled 
figures of some interpreters, referred to 
in the preceding verse. The disciples 
understood Jesus by his language to 
assert the impossibility of a rich man 
entering into his kingdom, and enjoy- 
ing its blessings. They generalized the 
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26 saved ? 


things are possible. 
27 


But Jesus beheld them, and said unto them, 
With men this is impossible; but ® with God all 


o Then answered Peter and said unto him, Be- 
hold, » we have forsaken all, and followed thee; ° 
28 what shall we have therefore ? : 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, That ye which 
have followed me, 4 in the regeneration * when the 


o Gen. 18. 14; Job 


Dae cae ers 


Lk. 1.37; 
2 Cor. 3.5; Phil. 
4, 13. 
k. 10. 28; Lk. 
18. 28. 
P ch. 4.18-22; Deu. 
33: Ot Dol dae 
Wisi 6551s e. 
21; 2 Pet. 3.138. 


And Jesus said 


class of the rich, or of those who trust- 
ed in riches. They saw that the desire 
and love of riches were so common 
among men, and also the trust in them, 
both of those who had them and those 
who were striving to obtain them, 
as to seemingly render the Savior’s de- 
claration of almost universal applica- 
tion, and they exclaim, “Who, then, 
can be saved?’ Their carnal views of 
a temporal kingdom doubtless made the 
declaration of Jesus the more amazing 
and difficult to their minds, 

26. But Jesus beheld them. Ra- 
ther, But Jesus looking on them with 
compassion, and to give greater force 
to what he was about to say. With 
men, impossible. It is a human im- 
possibility. It is beyond human power 
for any to be saved, and especially those 
who are surrounded with the dangers 
and difficulties of wealth. But with 
God all things are possible. Ile 
can change the heart, and make the rich 
humble, believing, self-denying, and obe- 
dient; so that they shall trust in God 
rather than in their possessions, love 
him supremely, and, consecrating all to 
his service, act only as stewards. See 
Mark 9: 23. The answer is general, 
All things are possible, thus including the 
conversion of the rich as well as the 
poor. 

27, Peter now speaks in behalf of him- 
self and the other apostles. His decla- 
ration, We have forsaken all, etc., 
was suggested by the command of Jesus 
to the young man, “Sell that thou hast, 
ete.,’’ and his discourse on the difficulty 
of rich men attaining salvation; and his 


question, What shall we have, | 


therefore ? scems to refer to the pro- 
mise of Jesus, “Thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven.” 
they will have some great reward. 
he thought upon the conditions of eter- 
nal life, as applied to this rich young 
man, he reflected that they had indeed 
eomplied with them. They had forsaken 


Peter seems to expect | 
As | 


all, their homes, friends, and occupa- 
tion, renounced the world and entered 
upon a life of self-denial, and had be- 
come disciples of Jesus and his constant 
attendants. None of them was rich; 
yet they had broken many fond ties, and 
made many great sacrifices. James and 
John, sons of Zebedee, had hired ser- 
vants (Mark 1: 20); Matthew was a man 
of some property, Luke 5: 29. In the 
question, Peter seems to be looking too 
much after reward; he shows the in- 
fluence of low views of a temporal king- 
dom; yet he asks it in so much faith, 
love, and devotion, that Jesus graciously 
answers it without reproof. 

28. In his reply Jesus utters, first, a 
special promise to the twelve; second 
(verse 29), a general promise to all be- 
lievers; and then (verse 30) intimates 
proverbially a fact in regard to the final 
distribution of rewards which would 
serve to arouse their zeal, faith, and hu- 
mility, and at the same time check any 
wrong and worldly spirit. 

Regeneration. Rather, renovation. 
The word thus translated is found only 
here and in Tit. 3:5. In the latter pas- 
sage baptism is styled the washing or 
bathing of regeneration, an emblem of the 
new birth. Theapplication of the word 
here is not to individuals, but to the ge- 


;neral state of things in Christ’s king- 


dom, and hence refers not to individual 
regeneration, but to ageneral renovation 
of the condition of men, and of the state 
of the world by the Gospel dispensation. 
Thus, a Greek writer uses this word to 
express the restored or renovated state 
of the earth after the flood; Josephus 
employs it to designate the renewed state 
of the Jewish nation after the captivity, 
and Cicero, the restoration of his dig- 
nity and fortune. So here the word na- 
turally applies to that state of things 
which Jesus was accomplishing and 
would accomplish in his kingdom. 
Some join regeneration to what pre- 
cedes, thus, That ye who have followed 
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Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, * ve 
also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
' And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, * for my 


vo 
Ve) 


twelve tribes of Israel. 


name’s sake, shall receive an 


* ch. 16. 27. 

*ch. 20. 215 Dk. 
22. 28-30; 1 Cor. 
6. 2,33 2 Tim. 2. 
2.12; Rev. 3. 21. 

Mens AG. (2oen Mk 
10 29,30; Lk. 18. 


hundred fold, and 9%, 30; Phil. 3.8. 


me in the renovation, in bringing in a new 
state of things. Others, however, more 
naturally, and more in accordance with 
the scope of the passage and scriptural 
usage, join regeneration to what follows, 
putting a comma after followed me: That 
ye who have followed me, in the renovation 
when the Son of Man, ete. In the new 
order of things, when the Son of Man 
shall sit on his throne of glory. 
necessary to limit renovation to the new 
heayens and earth, or the completed 
rlory of the new creation, 2 Pet. 3: 18. 
t applies generally to Christ’s kingdom 
and the order of things enjoyed under 
the Gospel dispensation, whether in this 
world or the world to come, Luke 18 : 
30. The renovation had already com- 
menced in that small company of Christ 
and his followers ; it was accomplished, 
first of all, in the restored and glorified 
state of Jesus at his resurrection and as- 
cension, which was a type and pledge of 
its accomplishment in all his followers, 
1 Cor. 15 : 20-23. It began openly, ag- 
gressively, and in power among men at 
the pentecostal season, and has been go- 
ing forward ever since ; and it will be 
fully accomplished in the new heayens 
and earth, and in the complete and con- 
summated glory of Christ’s kingdom, 
Rom. 18 : 18-23; Acts 3:21; Rev. 21: 
5. Thus the promise of Jesus is a pro- 
phecy, which, like many of the prophe- 


cies of Scripture, has a progressive ful- 
99 92 


filiment. Compare on chs. 1: 22, 23, 
10/23 16 : 28: 


Shall sit in the throne of his 
glory3 on his throne of glory, to which 
he ascended on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high (Eph. 4: 8-10; Heb.1: 
3--Acts 7: 56; Phil. 2 : 9-11), where 
he shall sit till all enemies are put un- 
der his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 25); and on 
which also he shall judge the world, 
eh. 25:31. His throne of glory points 
to his glorified and exalted condition, 


and to his character and functions as | 


conqueror, sovereign, and judge. Wher- 
ever he personally manifests his power 


and glory, and exercises his authority, | 


he may be fittingly said to be on his 


Itis not | 


| 

throne of glory. Throne is an emblem 
of royal power (Gen. 41: 40); and ¢o sit 
on a throne is to rule, or exercise the 
powers of a monarch, Deut. 17; 18. 

Sit upon twelve thrones. The 
number of the apostles corresponded to 
that of the tribes of Israel. See on ch. 
10: 1. Jesus also speaks of twelve 
| thrones, corresponding to the twelve 
offices; Judas lost his office, and Mat- 
| thias was put in his place, Acts 1: 20, 
26. Christ shall sit on his throne of glory; 
they simply on thrones. They shall sit 
beside him, his assessors, partakers, in- 
deed, of his power and glory. All be- 
| lievers share here his sufferings, and 
| hereafter his glory, Rom. 8: 17; 2 Tim. 
2:12. The special dignity, power, and 
glory of the apostles, as the chief asso- 
ciates of Christ, are here represented, 
Rey. 21: 12-14. Under him they exer- 
cise spiritual dominion. As _ inspired 
teachers, they are to be appealed to in 
matters of faith and practice; and, at 
the final judgment, condemnation or 
acquittal will be in accordance with the 
doctrines they were inspired to preach. 
Judging the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael. Codéperating with and approving 
his decisions. Believers generally are 
to have part in the judgment, 1 Cor. 6: 
2. The twelve apostles are to have a 
special part in judging the people of Is- 
rac]. All the judgments on the Jewish 
people, and especially the destruction of 
| Jerusalem, which is typical of the final 
judgment (ch. 24), may be said to be in 
| accordance with the inspired truth given 
through the apostles. Compare on this 
passage Luke 22 : 28-80. 

29. Jesus makes a general promise to 
all believers. FEvery one. Any one, 
whether an apostle or not. Forsaken 
houses, or brethren, ete. It has 
' been remarked that the family relations 
| are in the order in which they would be 
| forsaken. A hundred fold. Accord- 
ing to the highest critical authorities this 
should read many times more, or mani- 
fold more. He shall receive many times 
more real good in this world than all he 
' renounced for the sake of Christ, ch. 5: 
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30 shall inherit everlasting life. 


x But many that are 
first shall be last; and the last shadd be first. 


“ch. 5. 11; 
4. 14. 


1 Pet. 


5; 1 Cor. 3: 20-23; 1 Tim. 4: 8. Mark 
has (10 : 30) “a hundred fold now in this | 
time, houses, and brethren, ete., with 
persecutions.’’ In addition to this he 
shall inherit everlasting life. Thus the 
reward commences in this world, but 
has its great realization in the future 
world. See on Mark 10: 29, 30. 

30. Jesus announces in proverbial lan- 
guage agreat fact in regard to the distri- 
bution of these rewards, which is illus- 
trated by a parable in the next chapter. 
First. First in time of their calling, 
in their own estimation, and in the en- | 
joyment of privileges and_ blessings. | 
Shall be last. Last in receiving their 
rewards, in Christ’s estimation, and in 
the seale of final joy and blessedness. 
Jesus would teach his disciples that God 
will exercise his sovereign pleasure, not, 
however, without good reasons, in the 
distribution of rewards. They must not 
ask, in the spirit of the hireling (verse 
27), “What shall we have, therefore,” 
since these rewards are not of merit, 
but of grace. They must not suppose 
that because they and others are first in 
the time of their calling into the king- 
dom, and in their privileges, that there- 
fore they will be necessarily first in ho- 
nors and rewards. They are to be faith- 
ful and earnest, committing themselves | 
and their own final disposal to him | 
whose right if is to dispense heavenly 
honors, and who will do it righteously 
and graciously, ch. 20: 23; Rev. 3: 21. 
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REMARKS. 


1. As Pharisees tempted Christ, so will 
wicked and cunning men tempt his fol- 
lowers, and strive to perplex and embar- 
rass them with doctrinal and practical 
difficulties, ver. 3; 2 Pet. 3:16. 

2. In matters of religion our appeal 
should be to the Bible. Jesus appealed 
to the Old Testament as of divine au- 
thority, vers. 4, 5; John 5:39: 2 Tim. 
3: 16; 1 Cor. 2:18; 1 Thess, 2:18: 2] 
Pet. 3: 2. 

3. Marriage is an institution of divine 
origin, honorable in all, ministers as | 
well as others, vers. 4-6; ch. 8: 14; 1 
Cor. 9:5; Heb. 18: 4 


4. There is no relationship so close | 
and intimate as that of husband and! 


wife, vers. > LOS phs 
5: 28-31. 

5. Sinee the marriage relation is the 
closest of all earthly relationships, it 
should be entered in the fear of the 
Lord, and the parties entering it should 
be one in spirit, The Christian should, 
therefore, seek his companion for life 
from those who love Jesus, vers. 5, 63 2 
Cor. 6:; 14: 1 Cor.-7 2 89s Pete sic 

6. Many are found who misapply and 
pervert Scripture, or take advantage of 
the letter of the law to break its spirit, 
in order to Case their own constiences 
and defend themselvesin a course of sin, 
ver. 7; ch. 15 : 8-63; ch, 12: 10-13: 2 
Pet. 3: 16, . 

7. We must not conclude that a prac- 
tice is right and meets with God’s ap- 
proval because he permits it for a time, 
ver. 8; Acts 17: 80. 

8. On account of the hardness and de- 
prayity of the heart God has given laws 
which would gradually do away with 
great moral social evils. Thus with di- 
vorees, polygamy, and slavery, ver. 8; 
eh. 7: 18; Mal 2+ 15-16. 

9. Tluman governments transgress the 
law of Christ if they grant divorees, ex- 
cept for one cause, ver. 9. 

10. Christ’s exposition of the law of 
marriage reinstates woman in her origi- 
nal rights. In heathen countries she has 
always been degraded, and generally 
treated as a slave. Among the Jews she 
was denied the right of divoreement, 
while she could be divorced for the most 
frivolous causes, vers. 8, 9. 

11. While it is the duty of the mass 
of mankind to enter the marriage state, 
some, from peculiar cireumstances, find 
it expedient and useful to live unmarried, 
vers. 10, 12; Gen. 1: 28: 1 Tim. 4; 8. 

12. Christ's interest for little children 
should encourage us to bring them to 
him in faith and prayer and early instrue- 


5,6; 1 Cor. 7 


| tion, vers. 13-15; Eph. 6: 4. 


13. Children should be encouraged to 
come to Jesus, who is displeased with 
any hindrances put in their way, ver. 14; 
Deut. 11:19; 1 Sam. 2:18; 8:10; Ps. 
8:2; Prov. 8: 17: Matt. 21: 16; 

14. Children who die in infaney are 
saved by virtue of Christ’s sufferings and 
death, ver. 14; Rom. 5 : 12-19; 2 Sam, 
12:23; 2 Kings 4: 26, 
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Parable of the laborers in 


AX. For * the kingdom of heaven is like unto % a 


Sich. 8; talaga! 
16; 21. 31, 382; 
Lk. 13. 30; Ro. 
9. 80-33. j 


the vineyard. 


man that is a householder, which went out early Y ch. 3. 2; 5. 8, 10. 


in the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard. 


2ch. 9. 88; Is. 5. 
1,2; John 15, 1. 


15. It is common for sinners to desire 
to do some good things to secure their 
salvation, ver. 16; John 6: 28; Acts 2: 
37; Rom. 9: 31, 32. 

16. Godis goodness in himself and the 
author of all good. Christ, being one 
with the Father, is also one with him in 
goodness, ver. 17; 1 Sam. 2: 2; Ps. 36: 
9; 34:8; James1:17; John 1: 16-18. 

j/ 17, The law of God is binding on us, 
j and must either be satisfied in us or in 
//Christ. We are condemned by the law 
unless justified through faith in Christ, 
rs. 17-19; Rom-37 ol; 5:1; I1: 


Gal. 2:16; Eph. 2: 8, 9. 


18. Through faith in Christ our na- , 


| 


| 25. We should rejoice that the salva- 
| tion of all, whether rich or poor, which 

| was impossible. with men, is rendered 
| possible through Jesus Christ, ver. 26; 

| Rom. 8 : 3, 4. 

26. It is a great privilege to live under 
| the Gospel dispensation, and to enjoy 
| its renovating power both here and here- 
| after, ver. 28; Jer. 31: 31-84; 1Cor.2: 
| 7-10; 1 John 3: 1, 2. 
| 27. Christians are to enjoy with Christ 
| the highest honors of heaven, vers. 28, 
129; Rom. 8: 17; Rev. 3: 21. 

28. If we give up all to Christ, we shall 
_receive Christ and all things in return, 
ver, 29; Rom. 8: 32; 1 Cor. 3: 21-28. 


Ow, 


tures are renewed by the Holy ‘Spirit, | 


and obedience to God becomes our de- | 


CHAPTER XX. sas 


light, John 14: 21; 15:14; Acts15: 9; | 


James 2: 17,18; 1John3: 
9-11. 


19. He who thinks he has kept the | 
commands of God, is alike ignorant of | 


himself, of God and his holy law, ver. 
20; “Luke 18: 11,12; Rom. 10:3; 7: 9- 
11; Phil. 3:6. Compare 1 Cor. 8: 2. 
20. Perfection consists in a full sur- 
render of all to Christ, a complete ac- 


quiescence of the human will in the di- | 


vine, and an entire conformity of human 
acts to the divine requirement, ver. 21; 
ch. 5: 48; Prov. 23: 26; James 2: 10; 
Phil. 3 : 7-10. 

21. Many think they are willing to do 
any thing that God requires of them in 
order to be saved, yet when told to for- 
sake all, they are unwilling to do it, ver. 
22; 2 Tim. 4: 10. 

22. The poor should not envy the rich, 
but rather rejoice that they are not ex- 
posed to the dangers and temptations 


of wealth, ver. 23; Deut. 31 : 20; 32: 
15; Matt. 18: 22; 1Tim.6: 8, 9; James 


5: 1-38. 

23. The great danger of riches is the 
love and confidence which men_ place 
upon them, vers. 28, 24; 1 Tim. 6: 10. 


24. The rich should feel that they are | 


intrusted with their Lord’s money, and 
should exercise great liberality toward 
the poor and in support of the Gospel. 


By thus doing riches will be a blessing | 


indeed, vers. 21-24; ch. 6: 19, 20; Luke 
2; 33, 


3; 1Cor. 6: | 


This chapter continues and completes 
_ Matthew’s account of the last journey to 
Jerusalem. 

1-16. PARABLE OF THE LABORERS IN 
| THE VINEYARD. Many first shall be last, 
and the last first. God will distribute 
his rewards of grace according to his 
own good pleasure. Recorded by Mat- 
thew only. 

1. For, connects this with the last 
_yerse of the preceding chapter. Peter, 

after affirming that they, the twelve, had 
forsaken all and followed Jesus, had 
asked, “ What shall we have therefor ?”’ 
Jesus replied first in reference to the 
twelve (ver. 28), and secondly in refer- 
ence to all believers (ver. 29), and then 
announces, in proverbial language, a 
great fact in regard to the final distribu- 
tion of these rewards, “ But many that, 
are first shall be last, and the last shall 
be first.”? or, to illustrate this maxim, 
the kingdom of heaven, in respect to its 
| final rewards, is like unto a man, etc., 
is like the case of a householder, is like 
‘the circumstances about to be narrated. 
A householder. A head or master of 
afamily. Early inthe morning. At 
dawn, before the sunrising. Morier, in 
his Second Journey through Persia (page 
265), mentions a custom like that alluded 
to in this parable. ‘“ Here,” speaking of 
the market-place at Hamadam, “we ob- 
served every morning, before the sun 
‘rose, that a numerous band of peasants 
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2 And when he had agreed with the laborers for a 
3 penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard. And 

he went out about the third hour, and saw others 
4 standing idle in the market-place, and said unto 
them, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever 
is right I will give you. And they went their way. 
Again he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, 
and did likewise. And about the eleventh hour he 
went out, and found others standing idle, and saith 
unto them, * Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 
They say unto him, Because no man hath hired us. 
He saith unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; 
and » whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive. So 
* when even was come, the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward, * Call the laborers, and give 
them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 


® Acts 1%. 21; Heb. 
6. 12. 

> Eph. 6. 8; Heb. 
6. 10. 

ech, 25. 19's 2;Cor: 
5. 10. 

4 ch, 25. 19, 82, 34. 


were collected, with spades in their 
hands, waiting, as they informed us, to 
be hired for the day, to work in the sur- | 
rounding fields. This custom forcibly 
struck me as a most happy illustration 
of our Savior’s parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard, particularly when, pass- 
ing by the same place late in the day, 
we still found others standing idle, and 
remembered his words, Why stand ye here 
all the day idle? as most applicable to 
their situation; for, in putting the very 
same question to them, they answered, 
Because no man hath hired us.” 

2. For agpenny adayi A denarius or 
denary; about fiftecirecnts a day, which 
was liberal wages at that time. About 


two thirds of a Roman denarius was the 
daily pay of a Roman soldier. Polybius 
(ii. 15) says that the charge for a day’s 
entertainment in the inns of Cisalpine | 
Gaul (northern Italy) was one half of an 
as, which was equal to one twentieth of 
a denary. | 

3,4. About the third hour. About | 


sunset, into twelve hours, which of 
course varied with the length of the 
day, at different seasons. The longest 
day in Palestine is fourteen hours and 
twelve minutes; the shortest, nine hours 
and forty-eight minutes. The hour on 
the longest day was thus seventy-one 
minutes; on the shortest, forty-nine 
minutes. Whatsoever is right £ 
will give you. He agreed to pay 
these, and indeed all the laborers, with 
this difference: The first were to receive 
a stipulated sum; the others, depending 
on the justice of the householder, were 
to receive asum which should be con- 
sidered just and right. * The last, accord- 
ing to the best reading, received no pro- 
mise (see ver. 7). 

5. Sixth and ninth hour. At mid- 
day, and about three in the afternoon. 

6,7. The eleventh hour. About 
one hour before sunset. Why stand 
ye... idle? The question implies 
that there is enough to do, and a call to 
labor ; the answer implies a readiness to 
labor. The last clause, And whatso-= 
ever is right, etc., is omitted by the 
highest critical authorities. The simple 
command, Go ye also into the vine-« 
yard, implies an agreement of some 
equitable reward for their services; and 
especially as they had just said that “No 
man had hired them.”’ 

8. Evening. At the setting of the 
sun. This steward. This overseer, 


nine o’clock, when the market-place or agent, to whom was intrusted the af- 
would be full of people. The Jews, as | fairs of his household. Their hire. 
well as the Greeks and Romans, divided | The wages which he had been instructed 
the working day, between sunrise and! to give. It was according to the Mosaic 
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9 first. 


And when they came that were hired about 


the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. 


-10 


But when the first came, they supposed that they 


should have received more; and they likewise re- 


11 


ceived every man a penny. And when they had re- 


ceived zt, they murmured against the good man of 


the house, saying, These last have wrought but one 


hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us, 
which have borne the burden and heat of the day. 


But he answered one of them and said, Friend, I do 


thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a 


penny ? 


give unto this last, even as unto thee. 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? 


Take that thine is, and go thy way: I will 


e Dan. 4. 32, 37; 
John 17. 2; Ro. 
9. 15-24. 


els it not 


jlaw that hired laborers should be paid 

he the close of each day. 

}go down uponit’’ (Deut..24: 15); {‘ The 

!wages of him that is hired shall not 
abide with thee all night till morning,” 
Ley. 19: 18. The parable indicates that 
it was the practice in our Savior’s day, 
as it is now in the east, of ending work 
at sunset, and paying wages daily. 

9,10. All receive adenary. The con- 
trast is made between those of the 
eleventh hour and the first, because the 
most striking, the most natural, and the 
best adapted to bring out our Saviors 
meaning. Supposed that—received 
more. Seeing such great liberality to- 
ward the last, the first supposed that 
they should also be sharers, and thus re- 
ceive more than the stipulated sum. 
Every man a penny. Very similar 
was the dealing of Ananus, probably 
the Annas of the New Testament, who, 
a few years later, paid the workmen em- 
ployed in repairing the temple a day’s 
wages, though they had labored only a 
single hour. Josephus, Antiq. xx. 9, 7. 

11,12. They murmured against. 
They grumbled, and showed sullen dis- 
content. This portion of the parable 
seems to be introduced more especially 
to bring out the answer of the house- 
holder, and must not be pressed too far 
in the interpretation. 
of the house. The householder, good- 
man being an old English appellation of 
the master of a house, or householder. 
Have wrought. 
mean, have tarried ; but the idea of active 
labor is better, Have wrought, have worked, 
Ruth 2:19. Borne the burden and 
heat of the day. Lorne the burden of 


“Thou shalt | 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun | 


The good man | 


the day, that is, the whole day’s toil, and 
the burning heat, the intense heat of the 
sun, and of the burning east wind, com: 
ing at midday from thé Arabian @esert ; 
from all of which they were exempt who 
labored during only the closing hour. 
13. Friend. The word thus trans- 
lated is used in the New Testament only 
by Matthew. It was indeed a kind and 
friendly term, but was applied to stran- 
gers and indifferent persons as well as to 
companions and acquaintances. Thus, 
according to many, it is found in ch. 11: 
16, meaning conrades, or fellows. In 
ch. 22:12 it is applied to the guest who 
had not on the wedding garment; and 
in ch. 26 : 50, by Jesus to Judas, when 
in the act of betrayal. It is equivalent 
here to My good man, and shows that the 
rebuke that follows was spoken in kind- 
ness. The other and more general word 
for friend (philos) always implies affec- 
tion and regard. I do thee no wrong. 
I do thee no injustice; for I give you all 
that I agreed. ; 
14. Take that is thine. Take what 
belongs to thee; I deal with thee justly, 
and J will be generous and liberal, and 


| give unto this last even as to thee. 


15. Is it not lawful? My property 


| is my own, and it is right and proper for 
'me to do with it as I please. You have, 


therefore, no reason to complain of my 
gencrosity. Is thine eye evil, etc. 
Art thou envious because I act kindly ? 
Dost thou look grudgingly on what others 


‘receive as a free gift above what they 


Some take this to | 


| 


could claim as their due, when no wrong 
is done to thee? On evil eye, compare 
Prov. 28: 22; also, Deut. 15: 9; 1Sam. 
18:9: Prov. 23:6; Mark 7 : 22. 

16, This verse, and ch, 19 : 30, con- 
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16 ‘Is thine eye evil, because I am good? So the 


£ ch. 6. 23; Deu. 
15. 9; Pro. 23. 6, 


last shall be first, and the first last: > for many be « en, 19, 30. 


called, but few chosen 


tains the design and lesson of the para- 
ble. It is important that we bear this in 
mind in interpreting this parable, which 
is only second to the Unjust Steward, 
both in regard to the difficulties which 
beset it and the number of explanations 
offered. By so doing we shall avoid 
many of these difficulties, and also the 
necessity of considering many explana- 
tions which are far-fetched and entirely 
needless. It seems evident that its 
grand design is to illustrate a great fact 
under the Gospel dispensation, namely, 
that many who are first in the order of 
their calling will be last in their final re- 
wards. It should be noted that the last 
verse of the preceding chapter does not 
say “All,” but“ Many that are first shall 
be last, and the last first.’’ The centre 
of comparison is found in the sovereign 
. distribution of the rewards among the 
laborers. The householder represents 
God; the laborers who were hired, his 
Dbeliewi ople; his vineyard, his king- 
dom; the market-place, the-Wworld; men 
standing idle, sinners; the householder 
‘going forth to hire them,God seeking his 
laborers, and not they him, “You have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you”’ 
(John 15 : 16); the various howrs of day, 
the different periods of life (compare Jer. 
7:25); the evening, the close of the pre- 
sent dispensation or state of things; the 
steward, Christ; the gathering of the la- 
borers to pay them, the judgment; the 
penny, or denary, everlasting life. See 
Chel On ronnie (a2 tose 
Some suppose that the penny repre- 
sents the temporal good, and the favor 
of the householder, the eternal good, 
and that the first hired received only the 


former, while the others received the. 


latter. But such a supposition is alto- 
gether improbable; for the penny was 
paid at the close of the day, which repre- 
sents the reward given at the close of 
life, or at the judgment, while temporal 
rewards are all received in this life. And 
then these first had truly labored, they 
had borne the burden and heat of the 
day, they had not been negligent, they 
were not condemned for slothfulness or 
unfaithfulness; they thus represented 
true disciples; and finally, the housc- 
holder did not withhold from the one 


/mission and thankfulness. 


and give to the others, for he says, “I 
will give unto these last even as unto 
thee.” But it may be asked, How can 
everlasting life, which is a free gift of 
grace, be represented as hire, wages, or 
reward? It may be answered that there 
is a reward of grace, as well of merit ; 
that God makes himself a debtor of 
grace by his free promise and covenant ; 
and that everlasting life is given for what 
Christ has done. it is thus constantly 
represented by Christ and his apostles as 
a reward, ch. 5 : 12; Luke 6: 28, 35; 
John 4: 86; 1 Cor. 3: 8, 14; Heb. 10: 
35; 2 John 8. 

That every man received a penny may 
represent, in a certain sense, an equality 
in the final rewards: all believers will 
enter upon the full enjoyment of ever- 
lasting life. Yet this is not inconsistent 
with the doctrine elsewhere taught, that 
there will be degrees in glory, ch, 25 : 
20-23; I Cor. 3:15; 2Cor.5710. Ever- 
lasting life will itself vary, according as 
each one is prepared to receive and en- 
joy it. All will be filled with joy and 
life, but their .spiritual capacities will 
differ; the development which they have 
received spiritually in this world will 
vary. The five cities (Luke 19: 16-19) 
will be as much to him that has gained 
five pounds as ten cities to him that has 
gained the ten pounds. 

Great difficulty has been experienced 
in pring ae murmurings of those 
first hired. ow can the righteous be 
said, at the last great day, to murmur 
against God? Doubtless they will find 
many causes of surprise, but also of joy 
and admiration, and especially of sub- 
It would 
seem that the murmuring language of 
these workmen was especially intro- 
duced in order to bring out more strik- 
ingly the wnderlying reason for giving 
unto the last even as unto the first, 


namely, the righteous and absolute sove- 


reignty of God in the disposal of his 
favors. His acts will be according to 
his own good pleasure, and founded in 
righteousness. “Ts it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with my own? Is thine 
eye evil because Tam good?” At the 
same time this portion of the parable 
was adapted to check any tendency to a 
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Jesus a third time foretells his sufferings, death, and * ch. 22. 14; Acts 


resurrection. 
aa 


9.15; 2 Thes. 2 
13, 14; Jam. 1. 
23-25. 


‘AND Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the 
twelve disciples apart in the way, and said unto 
18 them, * Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the 
Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests 


i Mk. 10. 82; Lk, 
18-31 


k ch. 16, 2. 


and unto the scribes; and they shall condemn him 


self-righteous and mercenary spirit, such 
as might be suggested by Peter’s ques- 
tion, which led to this discourse, “ Be- 
hold, we have forsaken all and followed 
thee; what shall we have therefore?”’ ch. 
19:27. The rewards will be of grace, 
and so distributed as to atlord no one any 
ground of boasting, or of self-righteous 
satisfaction. Such a spirit will vitiate 
the longest and most laborious service, 
and will lessen the final reward and the 
divine fayor. Compare Rom. 4 : 14; 
and a similar difficulty in Luke 15: 
25-82. 

In closing the parable, Jesus reiterates, 
Seo the last shall be first, and the 
first last. Many first in order of call- 
ing shall be last in their rewards, shall 
fall behind and occupy a less honored 
position than others, while many called 
last will be advanced and more highly 
honored, It was a distinguishing favor 
for the householder to both pay the last 
first, and also to pay them the same 
amount. So God’s distinguishing grace 
will be exercised and manifested toward 
certain called later in life, than toward 
some others called earlier. So also in re- 
gard to different periods in the gospel 
dispensation. Thus, Paul, called last to 
be an apostle, will doubtless be among 
the first in the rewards. To the Jews the 
Gospel was first preaehed before it was 
to the Gentiles, yet doubtless many Gen- 
tiles will receive the highest honors, 
while many believing Jews will receive 
the lowest. 

And in harmony with the teaching of 
this parable, and as a reason for such a 
final disposal of rewards, Jesus adds, 
For many are called, but few 
chosen. In the exercise of his sove- 
reign pleasure, God calls many into his 
kingdom, but chooses only a few to en- 
joy its highest honors and_ benefits. 
Compare Acts 9:15. Since all the la- 
borers in the parable, the first and the 
last, represent true believers, it seems 
more natural to understand the terms 


called and chosen as referring also to true | 


believers. See ch. 22:14, where this 
proverbial declaration has a different 
and wider reference. The figure may 
be derived from the practice of choosing 
men from those called out for war, Josh. 
8:3; Judg.7:7. But some of the best 
manuscripts omit this clause. 

17-19. JESUS FORETELLS, THE THIRD 
TIME AND MORE FULLY, HIS SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH, AND RESURRECTION, Mark 10 : 
82-34; Luke 18 : 31-34. 

17. Going up to Jerusalem. He 
had now actually commenced his last 
journey to Jerusalem. They were going 
up to attend the Feast of the Passover. 
Mark tells us that, as Jesus was going 
before them, his disciples were amazed, 
and as they followed him were afraid, 
doubtless on account of his boldness and 
eagerness to go up to Jerusalem, the seat 
of his bitterest foes, and where they were 
counseling to destroy him, John 11 : 58- 
57. Jerusalem is about four thousand 
feet higher than the valley of the Jor- 
dan, t could well be said, he was 
going up to Jerusalem. To have pre- 
dicted his approaching sufferings just 
as he was nearing or entering Judea, 
would also be most timely. Took 
the twelve disciples apart in 
the way, and said, etc. This 
should read, according to the best 
critical authorities, Took the twelve apart, 
and in the way said to them. He took 
them apart from others, who were 
journeying with them, and as they tra- 
veled on toward Jerusalem he com- 
municated the solemn facts concerning 
his sufferings and death, which were 
near at hand. 

18. He had first announced to his dis- 
ciples his death and resurrection after 
the confession of Peter (ch. 16; 21); 
then the second time after his transfigu- 
ration (ch. 17 : 22,-28); and now the 
third time he announces it as about to 
take place. He commences this solemn 
communication with Behold, by which 
he would call the particular attention of 
his disciples to what he was about to 
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19 to death, ! and shall deliver him to the Gentiles to 
mock, and to scourge, and to crucify him: and the 


third day he shall rise again. 


1 ch. 27. 2, 27-315 
PRS 22 kon es 
50. 5, 6; 53.3, 5. 


Request of the mother of the sons of Zebedee, and our 


Lord’s reply. 


m THEN came to him” the mother of Zebedee’s 
children with her sons, worshiping Aim, and desir- 


20 


™m Mk, 10. 35. 
och. 4. 21. 


foretell. Goup to Jerusalem. See 
on preceding verse. Jerusalem was 
also morally elevated, John 2:13; 7: 
8:11:55. Shallbe betrayed. Will 
be delivered, with evil intent, into the 
hands of the chief priests and scribes. 
“This word’? (to deliver up) “is used 
by classic writers in cases of actual 
treachery.”’—Dr. Conant, on ch. 10: 4. 
In the next verse it is translated shall de- 
liver him to the Gentiles. Thus we have 
atwo-fold delivering up, or betrayal, first, 
by one of his own followers ; second, by 
the highest ecclesiastical and civil court 
of his ownnation. Chief priests and 
scribes. The Sanhedrim. See on ch. 
2:4. Condemn him to death. The 
Sanhedrim could pass sentence of death, 
but the Roman governor alone had the 
power of executing the sentence. 

19. Gentiles. The Greek word for 
Gentiles literally means nations, that is, 
all nations besides the Jews, and very 
nearly equivalent to our heathen. It here 
referred particularly to the Romans, to 
Pilate, and the Roman soldiers, ch. 27 : 
2,27. To mock and to scourge, etc. 
Better, Zo mock, and scourge, and cru- 
cify. For this purpose they would de- 
liver him to the Gentiles. Crucifixion 
properly commenced with scourging, yet 
in our Savior’s case, through the petu- 
lance of the brutal soldiery, he was also 
mocked. Thus these three verbs describe 
what Pilate and his soldiers should do to 
him. This is the first time that Jesus 
had told his disciples of the mode of his 
death, by crucifixion; and Matthew alone 
records that he foretold it at this time. 
Shall rise again. As on the two for- 
mer announcements of his death, he 
foretells his resurrection. This was a 
gleam of light which shone up beyond 
the intervening darkness. Without his 
resurrection, his death would have been 
in vain, 1 Cor. 15 : 12-18. Several an- 
cient manuscripts read, will be raised, by 
which the power of God, in his restora- 
tion to life, is exhibited in contrast with 


the sufferings and death inflicted by 
men. 

Luke (18 : 54) adds, ‘They understood 
none of these things ;”’ they may have 
regarded his language as figurative of 
great obstacles and difficulties in setting 
up a temporal kingdom. Or his words 
may have been to them dark and para- 
bolicsayings, which they did not attempt 
to understand, much less did they desire 
to understand in their literal sense. 

20-28. THE AMBITIOUS REQUEST OF 
THE MOTHER OF THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE, 
AND THE REPLY OF JESUS. The jealous 
emulation of the ten other apostles is 
excited, which leads Jesus to explain 
how distinction can only be attained in 
his kingdom, Mark 10: 35-45. 

20. The mother of Zebedee’s 
children. Rather, The mother of the 
sons of Zebedee. From comparing ch. 
27: 55, 56 with Mark 15 : 40; 16:1, it 
appears that her name was Salome. The 
sons were James and John, Mark 10: 35. 
According to Mark, the sons came mak- 
ing the request for themselves, which is 
in entire harmony with Matthew, who 
says that the mother of the sons of Ze- 
bedee came with her sons. They 
asked, through their mother, and with 
their mother. “ Probably the two breth- 
ren had directed this request through 
their mother, because they remembered 
the rebuke which had followed their for- 
mer contention about precedence,” ch. 
18:1-3; Mark 9 :33-387.—ALForp. They: 
too understood the power of woman in 
making a request. Compare 1 Kings 1: 
16; Esth. 5: 2; 7: 3-7: Matt. 14 °6-8) 
Worshiping him. Bowing down to the 
earth with profound reverence. See on 
ch. 2:2. Desiring a certain thing. 
Rather, Asking something. She did some- 
thing more than desire ; she asked, possi- 
bly by her falling down before him and 
by her gestures, but more probably by 
words, Mark 10:35. Sheasked not now 
the great and definite thing for which 
she and her sons were secking, but some- 
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21 ing a certain thing of him. 
What wilt thou? 


ask. Are ye able to drink of 2 


drink of, and to be baptized with * the baptism that 
Tam baptized with? They say unto him, We are able. 


And he said unto her, 
She saith unto him, ° Grant that 
these my two sons P may sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. 
2 But Jesus answered and said, Ye know not what ye 


Romie: 10s e bile 
P ch. 19. 28. 


Ich. 26. 39, 423 
John 18. 11. 
MK snl 2 DOR eB. 
42.7, 


the cup that I shall 


thing general, which would prepare the 
way for, and thus include what she was 
about to ask. She would obtain his will- 
ingness, and possibly his promise, to do 


whatever she should request. Compare 
1 Kings 2:20. _ 
21. Grant. Command, as the Greek 


word is translated in ch. 4:3. So also 
it is translated Hid in Luke 10: 40. She 
would have him authoritatively say, or 
command, as the Messianic king, that 
her two sons should occupy the two 
highest places of honor in his kingdom. 
It was avery inappropriate request, made 
at a very inappropriate time. Itshowed 
that they did not understand what Jesus 
had just told them in regard to his suf- 
ferings and death, Luke 18: 34. The 
promise made to the twelve, in ch. 19 : 
28, probably suggested the idea of mak- 
ing the request. Thy right hand— 
the left. The first and second posi- 
tions of honor. Josephus (Antig. vi. 11, 


9) speaks of Jonathan sitting on the | 


right hand of Saul, and Abner, the cap- 
tain of the host, sitting on the left. 
These were the highest, and next to the 
highest, places of honor in eastern royal 
courts. So, also, in the Sanhedrim, the 


vice-president sat on the right hand of | 


the president, and the referee, or third 
officer of rank, on the left. Im thy 
kingdom, which they expected would 
immediately appear, Luke 19: 11. Little 
did they think that Jesus would soon be 


crucified, with robbers on his right and | 


left hand. How keenly must John have 
been reminded of their ambitious re- 
quest as he stood before the cross, John 
19 : 26. 


You know not what these high positions 
of honor are, or the trials and sufferings 
necessarily connected with attaining 
them. They did not understand the spi- 
ritual nature of his kingdom and of the 
sufferings which must precede its ho- 
nors. Drink the cup. The cup of 
suffering, especially of internal suffer- 


Ye know not what ye ask. | 


ing, ch. 26: 39; John 18:11. The cup 
is a common figure in the Bible, some- 
times representing joy (Ps. 16:5; 23: 
5; 116: 15); and sometimes sorrow, Ps. 
LI Oio Si sal Olea Jer commas 
Rev. 16: 19, 

And to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with. 
According to the oldest manuscripts and 
versions, and the highest critical authori- 
ties, these words do not belong to either 
this or the following verse, but to Mark 
10 : 38, 39. It was probably inserted 
here by some copyist to make it con- 
form with Mark’s account. The refe- 
rence is not to the ordinance of baptism, 
but to the overwhelming suffering which 
Jesus was about to endure. The Greek 
word baptizo means wnmerse, plunge, dip, 
and figuratively, whelm or overwhelm. 
See ch. 3: 6. In the Greek, and, indeed, 
in all languages, may be found such ex- 
pressions as these: Plunged in affliction, 
immersed in suffering, overwhelmed 
with sorrow. Compare such scriptural 
expressions for calamities and suffering 
as, ‘‘ All thy waves and billows have gone 
over me” (Ps. 42: 7); “Tam come into 
deep waters, where the floods overtlow 
me (Ps. 69: 2); “We went through fire 
and through water,” 66:12. The idea 
of our Savior’s language is, Can ye en- 
| dure the overwhelming sufferings that I 
shall endure? Thus, Dr. E. Robinson 
| (Texicon of the New Testament, under bap- 
tizo), referring to this passage, explains, 
'“Can ye endure to be overwhelmed with 
| ~ . 
sufferings like those which I must en- 
dure?’ See Calmet Dict. As the cup 
which is to be drunk refers more espe- 
cially to internal sorrow, so the baptism, 
| which completely surrounds and coyers 
| over, refers more especially to the exter- 
| nal sufferings of persecution and cruci- 
| fixion, or martyrdom, though not exclud- 
‘ing, but rather embodying, the mental 
| anguish connected with them. 

We are able. James and John, to 
whom the questions of Jesus had just 
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23 And he saith unto them, 


my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with: but to sit on my right hand and 
on my left, is not mine to ' give, but it shall be given 


s Ye shall drink indeed of * Ac. 12.2; Ro. 8. 


Ts BCom bet 
Tim. Re Testes 
Rev. 1. 9. 

t ch, 25. 384; Heb. 
11. 16. 


to them for whom it is prepared of my Father. 


Ww 


4 And when the ten heard ?¢, they were moved with 
5 indignation against the two brethren. 
called them wnto him, and said, Ye know that the 


UPro. 18 10s 
Cor. 18. 4; Phil. 
2.38; Jam. 3. 14, 
16; 1 Pet. 5.5. 


But Jesus 


princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 


been addressed, now speak for them- 
selyes, showing, on the one hand, a will- 
ingness and courage to encounter diffi- 
culties and endure sufferings, and, on 
the other, a small conception of what 
those sufferings were. Doubtless they 
thought of those which would neces- 
sarily arise in assuming kingly power. 
They were truly Sons of Thunder (Mark 
3:17), and may have felt ready for war 
and fighting under Jesus against his ene- 
mies. Had the position of the two rob- 
bers crucified on either side of Jesus 
arisen to their view, and been offered 
them, how would they haye shrunk 
from it. 

23. Ye shall drink. Ye shall in- 
deed be called to pass through such suf- 
fering as I shall endure. They endured 
not the same but similar sufferings. 
James was the first martyr among the 
apostles, slain with the sword by Herod, 
A.D. 44, Acts 12:2. John was the last 
survivor of the twelve, and by his long 
life of trials and persecutions for Christ’s 
sake more than equaled the suffering of 
actual martyrdom. He was scourged by 
the Jews (Acts 5: 40), banished by the 
Roman emperor to Patmos. Such facts 
show what hatred and persecution he 
must have endured. The ewp and the 
baptism find their fulfillment in these, 
without having recourse to the tradi- 
tions that at one time he was plunged 
into a cask of boiling oil, by which he 
was refreshed instead of destroyed; and 
at another, that he drank a cup of poi- 
son without injury. 

Is not mine to give, but it shall 
be given, etc. Rather, Js not mine to 
give, but it is for those for whom it has 
been prepared, ete. It has already been 
decided, even from the foundation of 
the world (ch. 25: 34; Eph. 1: 4), who 
shall enjoy these honors. It was not for 
Jesus to bestow them then, nor to 
change the arrangements already made. 


Neither did it become him to inform 
them whether it was assigned to them or 
to others; for it had been prepared ac- 
cording to the principles of the divine 
government, in which God's sovereignty 
and man’s free agency harmonize. Ac- 
cording to those principles, they who en- 
joyed those honors should also partake 
of his sufferings (vers. 26-28; 2 Tim. 2: 
12); and, according to them, Jesus, who 
was one with the Father, should also dis- 
pose of the honors of his kingdom, 
John 5: 19-23; Luke 22 : 29; Rey. 3: 
21. <A very ancient and common inter- 
pretation is to take but in the sense of 
except, “It is not mine to give, except to 
those for whom it is prepared of my 
Father.”? But this ean not be philologi- 
eally sustained. 

24. The ten. The ten other apos- 
tles, among whom was Matthew him- 
self. We have in this a proof of his 
humility and truthfulness. They 
Were moved with indignation. 
They were indignant ; or, better, They were 
much displeased, as the verb is translated 
in Mark 10: 14, 41. The same emulation 
which prompted the request of the two 
now arouses the displeasure of the ten, 
and needed correcting. 

25. Called them. They were at 
least a little apart from Jesus while they 
were indulging in their angry feelings. 
Princes of the Gentiles. The 
rulers of the heathen nations, See on 
ver. 19. Exercise dominion.  Lite- 
rally, Lord it over them. They that 
are great. Their great men, their no- 
bles. Exercise authority. The verb 
in the originalis somewhat stronger than 
the one in the preceding clause. They 
exercise their authority arbitrarily. 
Both verbs, however, represent the 
power which rulers were accustomed to 
exercise over their subjects. Them. 
The Gentiles. 


26. Not be so. In his kingdom his 
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26 But *it shall not be so among you: but ¥ whogo- * ch. 238-12; Lk. 

ever will be great among you, let him be your min- Sas pe 
7 ister; * and whosoever will be chief among you, let ¥ Mk. 9. 38-35. 

28 him be your servant: *eyen as the » Son of man ee roa 
came not to be ministered unto, * but to minister, » Phil. 2. 4-8. 
and ‘ to give his life a ransom * for many. ee eee 

: : ; ‘Is, 53. 
Healing of two blind men near Jericho, Dee oe 96: 
29 ‘AND as they departed from Jericho, a great oe he. Rea. Bi 


ministers and great ones were not to 
exercise civil power or authority over 
their brethren; neither were they to 
lord it over God's heritage, 1 Pet. 5: 3. 
They were not to seek after greatness 
by exercising power and authority, but 
through eminent services and self-de- 
nials. Whosoever will be great. 
Whoever would become preéminent 
among you. In humility let him en- 
gage in a service of love and in doing 
good to others. Your minister. A 
waiter, an attendant, one who ministers 
to you. The word in the original was 
applied to one who served or waited on 
another, principally at table, and who 
Was not a slave. It was afterward 
_ applied, among Christians, officially 
to deacons, 1 Tim. 3: 8. Dr. Conant, 
in speaking of its use in the New 
Testament, says, “One who ministers 
to another, or others; either in wait- 
ing on guests at table (John 2: 5, 9; 
compare the verb in Luke 22 : 27); 
or as a distributor of alms (compare 
the use of the noun and verb in 
Acts 6: 1, 2); or as a magistrate in 
administering justice (Rom. 13: 4); or 
as an attendant on a person of a soye- 
reign to execute his commands (Matt. 
22:13); or as one who furthers or pro- 
motes a thing (minister of sin, Gal. 2: 
17); or as a religious teacher, dispens- 
ing knowledge of saving truth (1 Cor. 
3: 5).”” Jesus teaches that they that 
would become great must in humility 
engage in a service of love and in doing 
good to others. 

27. Whosoever will be chief, 
Whoever would be jirst among you. 
The two disciples had sought the first 
and second honors of his kingdom; he 
now points out the way to become great 
and first among his followers. Your 
servant. The word here translated 
servant was the usual name of a bondman 
or slave, and was thus a stronger word 
than that translated minister in the pre- 

2 


ceding verse, denoting a humbler ser- 
vice. Though it was generally applied 
to involuntary service, it is often ap- 
plied, as here, to that which is volun- 
tary, Rom. 6: 16; Eph. 6:6; 2 Pet. 1: 
1. He who would be first, let him en- 
gage in the humblest seryice, and in the 
most self-denying labors. 

28, Jesus illustrates and enforces this 
precept and principle by his own exam- 
ple. He, the King of his kingdom, the 
Head of the church, the Elder Brother, 
voluntarily entered upon the greatest 
humiliation and the most humble and 
self-denying service, Phil. 2 : 7-11. 
Son of Man. The Messiah. See on 
ch. 8: 20. Came—to minister. He 
took the form of a servant when he came 
to save men (Phil. 2: 7); he came to 
serve or wait on others. Compare John 
13: 4,5. It was true of his whole life 
that he ministered to others. But, in 
addition, at its close he gave his life 
a ransom, his ministration to and for 
others extended even to the giving up of 
life, it culminated in becoming obedient 
unto death, Phil. 2: 8. A ransom was 
the price paid to redeem one from death 
(Exod. 21: 30) or from slavery, Lev. 25: 
51. Men were slaves of sins, dead in 
trespasses and sin, and condemned to 
eternal death. Christ came to give his 
life (John 10: 18), which was not for- 
feited by sin, a ransom for, i the stead, 
of many. He gaye his life in their place 
as a substitute. His death was a substi- 
tution for their death. Many. The 
multitude of the redeemed, Rey. 5: 9; 
7: 4,9. Many is in contrast with the 
one life which he gaye, Rom. 5: 15, 17, 
19. Here those are referred to who shall 
enjoy the efficacy of the ransom, who 
shall be actually redeemed, ch. 26: 28. 
In 1 Tim. 2: 6, vansom for all (in behalf 
of all), the relation of Christ’s atone- 
ment and death to all men, its sufficiency 
and its free offer to all, is presented, 
Rom, 5 ; 18, 
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30 multitude followed him. 


And, behold, § two blind 
men sitting by the way side, when they heard that 
Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, Have merey on 


-26; Ep.1. 7%; 1 
Tim. 2.6; Tit. 2. 
14 dPets 358; 
19. 


29-34. JmsuS HEALS TWO BLIND MEN 
NEAR JERICHO, Mark 10 : 46-52; Luke 
18 ; 35-43. 

29. Jericho signifies “the fragrant 
place,” and was a city of Benjamin 
(Josh. 18 : 21), situated about eighteen 
miles north-east of Jerusalem, and seven 
miles west of the Jordan. It was found- 
ed probably after the destruction of So- 
dom, called “the city of palm-trees”’ 
(Deut. 84: 3), and famous forits roses and 
balsam. It was the first city in Canaan 
taken and destroyed by Joshua (Josh. 6: 
24-26), rebuilt five hundred years af- 
terward by Hiel, (1 Kings 16: 34), and be- 
came distinguished for its school of the 
prophets, and as the residence of Elisha, 
2 Kings 2:18. Meanwhile, a new Jeri- 
cho appears to have been built on a 
neighboring site, Judg. 3 : 15; 2 Sam. 
10 : 5; Josephus, Bell. Jud. iv. 8: 2, 3. 
From Josephus and 2 Kings 2 : 19-22, we 
infer that the ancient city stood near 
Elisha’s fountain, supposed to be the 
one now named Ain-es-Sultan, the 
plain around which is now strewn with 
ancient ruins and rubbish. Nearly two 


miles south of this fountain, and near | 


the place where the road from Jerusalem 
enters the plain, and on the banks of 
Wady Kelt, stood the modern city, which 
Herod the Great adorned with splendid 
palaces and buildings. Ancient ruins 
now mark its site. It lies on the direct 
route from Perea to Jerusalem. Jericho 
was second in importance only to Jeru- 
salem, of the cities of Israel; and was the 
residence of a chief publican, Zaccheus 
(Luke 19: 1), on account of the balsam 
trade. Dr. Robinson found only a sin- 
gle palm-tree remaining of the city of 
the palms, and even that is said now to 
be gone. Nearly the whole plain is now 
waste and desolate, though the soil is 
good. Rihah, a poor, miserable Arab 
village of about two hundred inhabi- 
tants, now stands on the plain, and is 
about a mile and a half nearer the Jor- 
dan than either the ancient or later 
Jericho. 

Departed from Jericho. 
ing out of Jericho. With this 
Mark; but Luke says (18 : 35), As he was 
come nigh unto Jericho. 
the most difficult points in harmonizing 


Was go- 


agrees | 


This is one of | 


the Evangelists. Did we know the full 
particulars, all would be plain. Some 
little circumstances not related might 
remoye all apparent discrepancies. In 
our ignorance of the details of our Sa- 
vior’s visit at Jericho, we may present 
several ways which the learned haye pro- 
»osed for harmonizing Luke with Mat- 
ficw and Mark: 1. There was an old 
and a newJericho. Jesus may have been 
leaving one and approaching the other. 
The first two Evangelists may describe 
the former act, while Luke describes the 
latter. 2 There may have been two 
miracles, one just before entering the 
city, and one as he was leaying it, ‘Luke 
mentioning the formerand Mark the lat- 
ter; and Matthew describing both under 
one account. 38. One of the blind men 
may have besought Jesus on his enter- 
ing the city, but for some reason was 
not answered; but at the departure of 
Jesus, on the following morning, with a 
companion he may have renewed the 
appeal, when they both obtained a cure. 
4, Jesus may haye remained several days 
at Jericho, during which time he would 
naturally visit points of interest in the 
vicinity. Compare Mark’s language, 
“They came to Jericho.”? The miracle, 
therefore, might have been performed, 
not when he was finally leaving Jericho, 
but when he was occasionally going out 
of and returning to Jericho. 5. The 
Greek verb in Luke, rendered to come 
nigh, may signify to be near. See Sep- 
tuagint, 1 Kings 21: 2; Deut. 21: 8 
Jer. 28 : 28: 
2. 


’ 
Ruth 2: 20; 2 Sam. 19: 
Thus, the language of Luke may 
mean, while he was yet near the city, in- 
cluding the idea expressed by Matthew 
and Mark. No one need stumble on an 
apparent discrepancy like this when we 
ean conceive of so many ways of ex- 
plaining it. The second and fifth expla- 
nations are, however, the least satisfac- 
tory. But see Clark’s Harmony, ? 129. 

A great muititude. Jericho would 
be full of people who were going up to 
Jerusalem to attend the Feast of the 
Passover. The number would be greatly 
increased by those coming from Galilee 
by the way of Perea, to avoid passing 
through Samaria. ; 

30. Two blind men. 


Mark and 
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381 us, O Lord, thou son of David! 


tude rebuked them, because they should hold their 
peace. » But they cried the more, saying, Have 


e ch. 26. 28; Ro. 5. 
15-19; Heb. 9, 28. 

f Mk. 10. 46; Lk. 
18. 35. 


And the multi- 


32 mercy on us, O ' Lord, thow son of David! And £¢h. 9. 27-31. 
Ris : . h Gen. 32. 26; Lk. 
Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What 18.1; Col.’4.2: 
33 will ye that I shall do unto you? They say unto eee ae ae _ 
34 him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened. * So 47/4749. 


Jesus had compassion on them, and touched their * ch. 15. 82. 
eyes; and immediately their eyes received sight, 


and they followed him. 


Luke speak only of one. But the two 


includes the one, and the one does not | 


exclude the two. See a similar case of 
the demoniacs of Gadara, ch. 8 : 28. 
One of them, Bartimeus, was perhaps 
the more prominent individual, and ge- 
nerally known. Thus we may suppose 
Mark and Luke to narrate the miracle 
performed on him, while they pass un- 
noticed that performed on the other, 
who may have been a person of no pro- 
minence, and scarcely known, or per- 
haps an entire stranger in that vicinity. 
Matthew, who was present with Jesus 
on that journey, speaks of the two just 
as the scene appeared to him as an eye- 
witness. Jesus passed by. The 
great prophet of Galilee, the miracle- 
worker, whose name had become fami- 
liar to the sick and afflicted of Palestine. 
Son of David. 


of Dayid, and the successor to his 
throne; the Messiah, ch. 22: 42. See 
on ch. 9: 27. Rebuked them. Ad- 


monished them sternly that they should 
be silent. Because they should, 
ete. Rather, That they might hold their 
peace. They would not have Jesus an- 
noyed or interrupted in his journey, nor 
did they care to be disturbed with the 
cries of these two poor blind men. 
They did not, probably, object to the 
title Son of David, for they were doubt- 
less the same in part who themselves 
soon after applied it to him, ch. 21: 9. 
They cried the more. The rebuke 
of the multitude only aroused their ear- 
nestness, for they believed that Jesus 
would be willing to healthem. It was 
a trial of their faith. They saw the diffi- 
culties of their situation, and faith in the 
ability and willingness of Jesus to open 
their eyes excited them to surmount 
every barrier, and to ery “Have mercy 
on us,” ete. A good illustration of the 
sinner seeking of Jesus the salvation of 
his soul. 


The royal descendant | 


32, 33. Jesus stood still at the be- 
lieving and importunate cry of these 
blind suppliants. He publicly recog- 
nizes the title, Son of David, as applied to 
himself. He now asks what they desire 
him to do. They had asked a general 
petition; he would now call forth their 
particular and special request. Faith 
brings to Jesus particular objects of de- 
sire. Thus they ask that their eyes may 
be opened. 

64. So Jesus had compassion, 
ete. Rather, And Jesus, moved with com- 
passion, touched their eyes. His pity was 
excited ; their faith was sufficient (Mark 
7:52; Luke 18: 42); and yearning over 
them with complaisant compassion, he 
touched their eyes and they received 
sight. Followed him. Mark adds, 
“Jn the way;’’ and Luke, “ Glorifying 
God.’ Thus we may suppose them go- 
ing on with the joyous multitude im 
their festive journey, ascending through 
that wild and desolate region between 
Jericho and Jerusalem. 


REMARKS. 


1. Christ calls upon sinners to enter 
and to labor in his kingdom, vers. 1, 3, 
5; Jer. 77 25; Prov. 8: 1-16; Rev: 22 : 
16, 17. 

2. Whoever labors for Christ will get 
hiss waces, vers. 104.58) 0) Bel Toei: 
Matt. 6: 83; Heb. 6:10; 1 Cor. 3: 14, 
15; Rey. 22; 12. 

8. He is an idler in God’s service, and 
a slave to sin, who has not repented and 
believed on Christ, ver 4; Prov. 19: 15; 
Ezek. 16 : 49; John 6: 28, 29; 8: 24. 

4. There can be no excuse for idle- 
ness when there is so much to do in 
Christ’s kingdom and service, ver. 6; 
Ececle. 9: 10; John 9:4; Eph. 5: 16; 
Col. 3: 12-14; 4:5; 2 Thess. 3: 11, 12. 

5. Let us beware of a hireling spirit in 
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Christ’s service, and of doing his work 
rudgingly, vers. 10-12; 2 Cornsualer 
5. 6, 7; Eph. 6: 5, 6. 

6. Christ at the judgment will take 
into account not merely the time, but 
also the manner and quality of our ser- 
vice, vers. 10, 12; Luke 19: 16-19; Rom. 
eo alOvale 

7. Christ is a righteous sovereign, and 
will dispense his rewards of free grace 
according to his own good pleasure, with 
injustice to none, vers. 13-15; Ps. 19: 
Opie Gye alemenise sb cia al diols e 16 
Reva aos Ulm Gre 16 

8. We should not murmur at the dis- 
pensations of grace and Providence, nor 
envy the position of others in Christ's 
kingdom, vers. 13-15; 1 Cor. 10: 10; 
Phil. 4: 11-13; 1 Tim. 6: 6. 

9. Many who are first in advantages 
are the last to be converted. And many 
Christians who are first in privileges in 
this world will, in the world to come, 
fall below their less privileged brethren, 
ver. 16. 

10. Christ chooses from among his fol- 
lowers those who shall perform special 
work and enjoy special honors, ver. 16; 
Acts 9:15; 10: 41. 

11. It is possible for sinners to be 
saved at any period of life; but this 
should not lead them to pat off repen- 
tance till old age. Notice that no one 
was called to labor after the eleventh 
hour, vers. 1-16. 

12. How wonderful the grace and com- 
passion of Jesus, and his willingness to 
suffer, as exhibited by his going up to 
Jerusalem when he knew what was to 
befall him there, vers. 17-19; Luke 12 : 
50; John 12: 27, 28; Rom. 5: 6. 

18. Prejudice and a false education 
may prevent us from understanding the 
teachings of Scripture. We need the 
enlightening influence of the Spirit to 
fully understand the plainest doctrines 
of the Gospel, vers. 17-19; Luke 18: 34; 
24:45; John 12: 16; 16: 13. 

14 Parents often, through ignorance 
and pride, seek places of worldly dis- 
tinction for their children, which, if ob- 
tained, would prove very injurious to 
their souls, ver. 20. 

15. Christians are too prone to be ac- 
tuated with a spirit of worldly ambition. 
This spirit was thrice strikingly exhibit- 
ed in the case of the disciples, vers. 21, 
22, 24; ch. 18:1; Luke 22: 24. 

16. If we seek the highest places in 


Christ’s kingdom, we must count the 
cost, knowing that they are attained 
only through the deepest humility and 
suffering, vers. 22, 23; Acts 14 : 22; 
Rom: 817-2) Rime 2 Miele 2iC ors tes 
5-7; Col. 1: 24. 

17. An ambitious and domineering 
spirit is unbecoming the church of 
Christ, and should not be exercised 
among its membership, ver. 25; John 
13) 1317, Romiaters L0eeeiC or, tepee 
James 3:1; 1 Pet. 5: 3-5; 3 John 9, 

18. Humility is a foundation grace, 
and is necessary to true usefulness, vers. 
26, 27; Luke 18, 14; 1 Pet. 5: 5. 

19. Christ’s sufferings and death were 
vicarious or substitutional, ver. 28; Isa. 
53:10, 11; Dan. 9 : 24-26; John 10: 11; 
2 Cor. 5: 21; Gali 3 : 18, 14; Tit. 23: 
14; Heb. 9: 28; Rev. 5: 9. 

20. Sinners are blinded by sin. They 
do not spiritually discern Jesus or his 
truth, ver. 30; Jer. 5: 21; John1:5;1 
Cor. 2: 14; 2 Cor. 3:15; 4: 6. 

21. Sinners should call on Jesus to 
open their blind eyes, ver. 30; Ps. 119: 
18; Isa. 42 : 7; Luke 4: 18; John 8: 
12); 9: 39% 2 Cor. di deeeReva oneles 

22. Sinners should improve present 
opportunities while Jesus is yet gra- 
ciously near, and before their blindness 
becomes forever fixed, ver. 80; Isa. 55: 
6; Ps. 69:3; Isa. 44:18; Acts 28 : 25- 
27, 

23, They who are seeking spiritual 
sight will meet with obstacles and op- 
position from the world; but this 
should only excite them to greater im- 
portunity, lest they fail of a cure, ver. 
31; Luke 11: 5-10; Acts 2: 40. 

24. The sinner has no plea but merey 
fey the sake of Jesus, ver. 31; Luke 18: 

25. The compassion of Jesus is in- 
finite. He pauses, as it were, to attend 
to the importunate cry of the sinner, 
ver. 32; Mark 10: 49. 

26, The seeker after Jesus, as well as 
the Christian, should come to him with 
definite requests, vers. 32, 338; Acts 8 : 
22; Phil. 4: 6. 

27. Jesus will open the eyes of the 
blind as they send up the prayer of 
faith, ver. 34; ch. 21, 22; Isa. 29; 18, 
19 Acts:Oe ties: 

28. They who are made to 
see will follow Jesus, ver. 34; 


epee 
27; John 15; 14, 


uke 14 : 
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Our Lord’s public entry into Jerusalem. 


XXL 


AND ! when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, 
and were come to Bethphage, unto ™ the mount of 


1 Mk, 11. 1; Lk. 
19. 29; John 12 
12. 

m Zee, 14. 4. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


With this chapter Matthew begins his 
account of the last public ministry of 
Jesus at Jerusalem, and the winding up 
of his prophetic ministry on earth. The 


six days, Corresponding remarkably with | 
the six days of creation, whose history | 
is about to be narrated form an era in | 


all time and eternity; “‘a world was re- 
created, and the last fearful efforts of 


the rulers of its darkness met, quelled, | 


” 


and triumphed over for evermore. 

1-11. THe TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF JE- 
SUS INTO JERUSALEM, Murk 11 : 1-11; 
Luke 19: 29-44; John 12: 1, 12-19. 

1. And when. John says, “Jesus, 
six days before the Passover, came to 
Bethany.’’ The siz dais may include, or 
exclude, both the day of his arrival at 
Bethany and the day of the paschal sup- 
per; or it may include one and exclude 
the other. It accords better with later 
Greek usage to include the former and 
exclude the latter. It was six days before 
the Passover. The Passover began with 
the evening closing the fourteenth—that 
is, the fifteenth—day of Abib (Exod. 
1272; 13; 4; Ley. 23 : 5, 6), or Nisan, 
as the month was afterward called (Esth. 
3: 7). Six days before would, therefore, 
be the ninth; andas Jesus was crucified 
on Friday, the day which began with the 
paschal supper, his arrival at Bethany 
must have been on the Saturday pre- 
vious. We can not suppose, however, 
that Jesus and his company would have 
traveled from Jeiicho on the Jewish Sab- 
bath. We must, therefore, conclude 
that they performed their journey on 
Friday. It is possible that they were too 
late to arrive at Jerusalem before the 
Sabbath, which began at sunset on Fri- 
day; and that, therefore, they tarried near 
the Mount of Olives, and observed the 
day quietly in their tents. At the same 
tirne Jesus could have gone to Bethany, 


arriving there at sunset, or a little after, | 


on Friday evening, and, after spending 
the Sabbath with Mary, Martha, and 
Lazarus, could have rejoined the com- 
pany on Sunday, and with them entered 
Jerusalem. 

Unto Jerusalem. The goal of 
their journey, on their route from Jeri- 


cho. On Jerusalem, see on ch. 2: 1. 
Bethphage. Mark and Luke say, 
“To Bethphage and Bethany,” implying 
that the two places were near to each 
other. The former name means the 
place of figs; the latter, according to 
some, the place of dates ; but according to 
others, the place of sorrow. The site of 
Bethphage is unknown. According to 
Mark (i: 1), where the places seem to 
be named from west to east, Bethphage 
would appear to be between Jerusalem 
and Bethany. But according to Luke 
(19 : 29), Bethphage would seem to have 


| been reached before Bethany in the 


journey from Jericho, and hence a little 
east of Bethany. Hence it is better to 
suppose that the direct route from Jeri- 
cho passed through Bethphage, and not 
through Bethany, alittle south and west 
of the latter, so that those traveling 
from Jericho would come to Bethphage 
first, and would turn off from thence to 
Bethany, if they should desire to visit 
that place. See further, on this verse 
and the next. 

The Mount of Olives. Literally, 
The Mount of the Olives, being descriptive 


| of the olive trees which grew thereon. 


Olive trees still grow there, but less 
thickly than of old. Compare 2 Sam. 
ior s-30% Neh 2 lo.) Wzeko ll = 23% 
Zech. 14: 4. It is also called Olivet 
(Acts 1: 12), a place set with olives, an 
olive-yard. This mount is the high ridge 
east of Jerusalem, and parallel to the 
city, and separated from it by the valley 
of the Kidron. The top is notched with 
three summits, the middle one of which 


jis the highest, being about 2600 feet 


above the Mediterranean, 560 feet above 
the bed of the Kidron, 200 feet above 
the highest part of the city, and about 
half a mile from,the city wall. The 
southern summit, which is lower than 
the other two, is called the “Mount of 
Offense,’ and also “Mount of Corrup- 
tion,’’ because Solomon and some of the 
later kings defiled it by idolatrous wor- 
ship. Three paths lead over the Mount 
of Olives, the middle one directly to Be- 
thany, which is situated on the eastern 
slope. The one further to the south 
passes a little to the right of that vil- 
lage, and is the road to Jericho. Geth- 
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2 Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, saying unto 
them, Go into the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt 


83 with her: loose them, and bring them unto me, 


And 


if any man say aught unto you, ye shall say, The 
Lord hath need of them; and straightway he will 


4 send them. 


All this was done, that it might be 


fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 


semane lay just at the western foot of 
Olivet. 

Jesus sent two disciples. Who 
we are not informed. Compare Mark 
14: 13 and Luke 22:8. Sunday morn- 
ing had come. The company prepare to 
enter Jerusalem. They are increased by 
a great multitude, who had come up to 
the feast, and had heard that Jesus was 
coming to Jerusalem, John 12 : 9-12. 

2. The village over against you. 
Bethphage. About one third of a mile 
west of Bethany, and about two hun- 
dred yards to the south of the road, is an 
ancient site. It is separated from Be- 
thany by a low ridge and a deep glen. 
If this site marks the position of Beth- 
phage, then Jesus, on gaining the top of 
this low ridge, was just opposite to that 
place, and could say, ““Go into the vil- 
lage over against you.’’—J. L. PorTER, 
Alexanders Kitto’s Cyclo. 

Anass tied, andacolt with her. 
The other Evangelists speak only of the 
colt, and Mark and Luke add, ‘“ Whereon 
never man sat,’’ a fact which especially 
showed its fitness for a religious use, be- 
ing ceremonially pure and unblemished, 
Deut. 21:3. The colt only was needed, 
and the ass would naturally follow. 
The other Evangelists do, therefore, no 
violence to truth in speaking only of the 
colt. Matthew has occasion to speak 
of both the ass and colt, as he is about 
to show a remarkable fulfillment of pro- 
phecy, wherein both animals are men- 
tioned. 

3. Say aught unto you. Make 
any objection, or ask you why you loose 
the ass and colt. Thus, according to 
Mark, “Certain of those that stood 
there,” and according to Luke, “The 
owners thereof,” did question them 
when they were loosing the colt. The 
owners may have been a man and his 
sons, the members of a family, to whom 
the ass and colt belonged. The Lord 
hath need. Lord may refer to the 
Lord Jehoyah, or to Jesus as the King 


Messiah. Compare Mark 1:3; 5: 19; 
13: 20. The two meanings really unite 
in Jesus; he was both Jehovah and 
Christ. Compare Acts 2: 36. What the 
owners would understand by the expres- 
sion is another question from what was 
the full meaning in the mind of Jesus. 
They most probably understood that Je- 
sus, as the Messiah, wanted the beasts 
for a temporary use in the Lord’s ser- 
vice. They were, probably, acquainted 
with Jesus, and quite likely joined the 
multitude in shouting, Hosanna to the 
Son of David. Their friendliness to him, 
and their willingness to accommodate 
him, is evident from the declaration of 
Jesus, ** And straightway he will 
send them.’’ All this was divinely 
arranged. Jesus knew that he was per- 
fectly welcome to the use of these ani- 
mals. As the King, Messiah, he could 
claim their service. Compare 1 Sam. 8: 
16. As Jehovah, they were his, Ps. 50 : 
10. The singular number fe refers to 
any one who might say aught, and really 
decides nothing, as to whether the ani- 
mals were owned by one or more. Prac- 
tically, all difficulty is solved by suppos- 
ing aman and his sons, or family, as in- 
terested in the property. 

4. Matthew and John refer to the 
event as a fulfillment of prophecy, which 
reveals a marked characteristic of the 
Gospel of the former. See on ch. 12 : 
17. Jesus did this in order that pro- 
phecy might be fulfilled; but back of 
prophecy there was a reason for what he 
did. The time had come for him to 
claim and receive Messianic honors, and 
this he could not well do on foot in a 
procession. He therefore rides in tri- 
umph. The act itself, riding in triumph 
into Jerusalem on a colt of an ass, was 
significant, appropriate, and suited to 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom. The 
horse was an animal of pride and war, 
the ass of humilityand peace. Thus Je- 
sus publicly claimed and received honors 
as the Messiah; yet not as a proud, 
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5" * Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy King "Ps. 2.6; Jer. 23. 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, 


and a colt the foal of an ass.’ 


6 ° And the disciples went, and did as Jesus 
7 


bee ZeOre Oo: 
Matt. 11. 29. 


Sit 


° Mk. 11. 4. 


commanded them, and brought the ass, and the 
colt, and ® put on them their clothes, and they set ? 2 Ki. 9. 13. 


worldly monarch, but as the Prince of 


Peace. His meekness and lowliness in 
thus entering Jerusalem was in harmony 
with the nature of his kingdom, and in- 
consistent with the views of some ra- 
tionalistic interpreters, that Jesus really 
designed to head a military movement, 
and, delivering the Jews from the Ro- 
man yoke, become a temporal monarch. 
How unfounded the last supposition is, 
appears from the facts that the multi- 
tude was without arms, and that the 
Roman authorities failed to take any no- 
tice of the triumphal procession as in 
any degree wrong or disloyal. Many of 
the ancient interpreters symbolized the 
ass and the colt. Thus, Justin Martyr 
makes the former to represent Judaism 
under the law; and the latter, untamed 
heathenism. Chrysostom, and others 
likewise, make the ass, accustomed to 
burdens, a symbol of the synagogue un- 
der the yoke of the law, and the colt of 
the Gentiles, as untamed and unclean be- 
fore Christ sat upon them and sanctified 
them. Lange suggests the contrast be- 
tween the old theocracy and the young 
church. But such allegorizing specula- 
tions should be cautiously received. By 
the prophet. Through the prophet, 
Zechariah, 9: 9. The fulfillment of this 
prophecy did not occur to the disciples 
at the time; but they understood it as 
fulfilled in Jesus after he was glorified, 
John 12:16. The language of the pro- 
phet is quoted freely, and such portions 
of it as was now most manifestly ful- 
filled. With the first clause of this quo- 
tation compare Isa. 62: 11. 

5. Daughter of Zion. Zion was 
that part of Jerusalem where David, and 
the kings after him, dwelt. Zion here 
represents Jerusalem and its inhabitants. 
Spiritually, it represented the pious part 
of the Jewish people. Meek and sit- 
ting, etc. Rather, Meek and mounted 
on an ass. His meekness and gentle- 
ness is shown by his being mounted on 
an animal used, not in war, but in the 
peaceful pursuits of life. And a colt. 
More exactly, And wpon a colt ; which is 
explanatory of the clause preceding, 


showing what the ass was on which hs 
rode, and might be rendered, Yea, upon 
a colt, etc. A foalof anass. Lite- 
rally, The son of a beast of burden. The 
ass is here described by its use as a 
bearer of burdens, and was doubtless 
thus characterized to mark the more 
clearly the condescension of Jesus in 
riding upon its colt. He rode not upon 
the horse, which the Scriptures invari- 
ably associate with the idea of war (Ex. 
dye 2 Ps6 2 Oe rove ol aoleader 
8 : 6); nor upon the king’s mule (1 
Kings 1: 83, 88, 44); but upon the hum- 
ble, laboring ass. Not upon one which 
had been kept for the use of royalty; but 
upon a colt of one which was used in 
hard labor, and for the carrying of bur- 
dens. The ass, however, was used by 
persons of the highest rank, Judges 5 : 
10; 10:4. Besides, the kings of Israel 
were forbidden to multiply horses to 
themselves, Deut. 17: 16. 

6. The disciples went and did, 
ete. Mark (11 : 4-6) relates in detail 
their going and obtaining the colt. 

7. Put on them their clothes. 
In place of saddles the disciples cast 
upon them their outer garments or man- 
tles. They set him thereon. Ac- 
cording to the oldest manuscripts, and 
highest critical authorities, He sat there- 
on. Both animals are mentioned. Mat- 
thew speaks in a general and no uncom- 
mon way, putting the whole for a part. 
It is a foolish cavil to make the Evan- 
gelist say that Jesus rode them both at 
once. He may possibly have ridden 
them alternately; but this is not the ne- 
cessary or probable meaning of the 
words. Mark and Luke are more ex- 
plicit in speaking of the colt alone. 
Whether the ass followed by natural in- 
stinct, or was led by one of the disciples, 
Jesus equally directed both animals, and 
both were intended for his use, and were 
in his service. The one he actually rode; 
the other formed a royal relay, but was 
not probably needed in the short journey 
of less than two miles into Jerusalem. 

8. A very great multitude. Ra- 
ther, Most of the multitude, in contrast to 
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8 hom thereon. 


9 way. 


And a very great multitude spread 
their garments in the way; 4 others cut down 
branches from the trees, and strewed them in the 
And the multitudes that went before, and 


a Le. 23. 40; John 
12. 13. 


r Ps. 118. 24-26. 
§ ch. 23. 39. 


that followed, cried, saying," Hosanna to the son 


of David! 
of the Lord! 
10 


s Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
Hosanna in the highest! 
t And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the 


t Mk. 11. 15; Lk. 
19. 45; John 2. 
13, 15 


the others who strewed the branches of 
palm-trees in the way, John 12: 13; 
Mark 11:8. As the disciples had spread 
their outer garments on the beasts, so 
the multitude spread theirs in the way. 
This was a royal honor, 2 Kings 9 : 13. 
Robinson mentions an instance which 
he saw in Bethlehem, when the people 
spread their garments under the feet of 
the English consul, whose aid they were 
imploring. The palm branches were 
symbols of joy and victory, Ley. 28 : 40; 
Rev. fi 9: 

9. That went before and that 
followed. Probably they who had 
come out from Jerusalem to meet him 
went before him, and the company who 
had come with him from Jericho fol- 
lowed behind him. The shouts of wel- 
come and of praise doubtless began with 
the disciples around Jesus, and was 
caught by the multitude before and be- 
hind. Compare Mark 11:9; Luke 19 : 
37. Hosanna. The first two words 
of Ps. 118 : 25. A Hebrew phrase of 
two words, meaning save now, and used 
in triumphant acclamation and joyful 
greeting. 


cluding an invocation of blessings on 
Jesus, the royal descendant of David, 
the King-Messiab. Compare 1 Kings 1: 
34. Son of David. The Messiah. 
See on ch. 9: 27. Blessed is he, etc. 
From Ps. 118 : 25, 26, which were pro- 
phetical of the Messiah, and came to be 
applied to him by the Jews. He was 
the one that was to come, ch. 11 : 3. 
Compare Heb. 10: 37. The multitude, 
very like, uttered these words respon- 
sively, interspersed with Hosannas. 
Blessed, favored of God with divine 
and royal honors. In the name. By 
the authority, and as the Messiah (the 
anointed) of Jehovah. Hosanna in 
the highest. Variously understood to 
mean in the highest strains, or in the 
highest regions, that is, heaven. The 
latter may mean ratified by God in hea- 


| 


It is here an expression of | 
joy and of triumphant gratulation, in- ; 


ven, or repeated by angels in heaven. 
The general idea is: Let our hosannas 
be in the highest degree realized, re- 
sponded to, and ratified in heaven. The 
118th Psalm, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, was one of the psalms sung at the 
Passover. Luke (19 : 37) informs us 
that this took place just at the descent 
of the Mount of Olives, that is, just as 
he began to descend the mount. 

It is probable that thus early all the 
open ground near the city, including the 
sides of Olivet, were being occupied with 
the tents and temporary structures of 
the multitude, who were assembling 
from all parts of the country to cele- 
brate the Passover. Josephus speaks of 
the number of paschal lambs slain as 
256,500, and, estimating twelve persons 
to each lamb, we have about three mil- 
lions in attendance. Joseph. Jewish War, 
vi. 9, 3. See on ch. 26: 25. 

According to Luke and John (12: 17, 
18), the people met Jesus with these 
royal honors, boldly and enthusiastically, 
because of the miracles they had seen, and 
especially because of the raising of Laza- 
rus. Luke also adds that the Pharisees 
wished Jesus to rebuke the applause ; and 
also that Jesus, when he came near and be- 
held the city, wept over it. He proba- 
bly came by the road over the southern 
summit of the Mount of Olives. He pro- 
ceeded in the descent till he came to the 
spot where, it is said by travelers, the 
whole city would burst into view. 
While the multitude continue to shout 
his honors, he now weeps over the wick- 
ed and unbelieving city. 

10. All the city was moved. 
The whole city. The mass of the people 
living in Jerusalem. The excitement 
was great; it spread and became gene- 
ral. The people who had come out of 
the city to meet Jesus were composed 
mostly of those who had come up to the 
feast, John 12: 13. The question, Who 
is this ? was one of surprise, not neces- 
sarily implying ignorance, for Jesus was 
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11 city was moyed, saying, Who is this? 
multitude said, * This is Jesus, * the prophet of 


Nazareth of Galilee. 


T he cleansing of the temple; the 
Jig-tree. 
12 


Wiehe 1Gs 14; 
Lk. 7. 16. 

*ch. 2. 23; John 
6. 14; 7. 40; 9. 
1%. 


And the 


curse of the barren 


y And Jesus went into the temple of God, and * MK. 11. 15; Lk. 
cast out all them that sold and bought in the 


19. 45; John 2. 
13-17. 


known in Jerusalem. Compare 1 Sam. 

17: 55, 58. But he had heretofore en- 

tered the city quietly and on foot; now | 
on an ass and in a triumphal procession. 

Notice the contrast between the ques- 

tion and the acclamations of the enter- 

ing multitude. The people of the city 

share but little in their enthusiasm. 

There may have been something of scorn 

mingled with wonder. 

ll. This is Jesus, the prophet of | 
Nazareth. According to the oldest | 
manuscripis, This is the prophet Jesus, 
Jrom Nazareth of Galilee. The multi- | 
tude do not call him Messiah, or king, 
but prophet, in their answer to the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem. They had been an- 
nouncing him as the Messiah, and this | 
the people had heard. The question 
was, Who is this, thus coming in tri- | 
umph, and proclaimed as the Son of 
David, the Messiah? And the answer 
distinguishes him by his name, eharac- 
ter, and the like. He is the prophet Je- 
sus, so well known, from Nazareth of 
Galilee. See verse 46; Mark 6: 15; 
Luke 7: 16; 24:19. There was, per- 
haps, some provincial and local pride in 
the answer. | 

Mark here adds that Jesus entered the | 
tempie, and, having looked around on all | 
things, the evening being come, he went | 
out to Bethany with the twelve. Com- | 
pare John 12 : 36. Here, too, should 
come in John’s account of certain 
Greeks who desired to see Jesus, John 
12 ; 20-36. It should not be overlooked 
that on this very day of his triumphal 
entrance into Jerusalem, the tenth of 
Nisan, the paschal lamb was set apart 
for its offering on the fourteenth, Exod. 
12:3. Thus may we not behold in the 
events of the day the setting apart of 
Jesus the great and true paschal lamb, 
preparatory to his sacrifice ? 

12-17. JESUS IN THE TEMPLE: CASTS 
OUT THE TRAFFICKERS, performs mira- 
cles, and defends the children in their 
joyful acclamations, Mark 11 ; 12-19; 
fone 19 ; 45, 46, 


12. John relates a similar cleansing of 
the temple at the first Passover of our 
Lord’s ministry, three years before this, 
John 2: 14-17. It was appropriate that 
Jesus should thus exercise his power as 
the Messiah, especially at the opening 
and at the close of his public ministry. 


| It betrays great folly to suppose the one 


related by John to be identical with that 


related by the other Evangelists. There 


certainly would have been no unfitness 
in Jesus cleansing the temple often in- 
stead of only twice. The reason why the 
first three Evangelists omitted the first 
cleansing, is doubtless found in the fact 
that it took place before the opening of 
his Galilean ministry, which forms the 
principal subject of their Gospels. John, 
howeyer, gives an account of it, because 
he supplemented the other Gospels, and 
gives principally the Judean ministry of 
Jesus, paying special attention to that 
portion of his ministry in Judea before 
the imprisonment of John, and the com- 
mencement of his ministry in Galilee, 
From Matthew’s account, it would 
seem that the cleansing of the temple 
took place on the day of our Savior’s 
triumphal entry into the city, and with 
it the general account of Luke would 
seem to agree. But Mark is very explicit, 
in relating that upon that day Jesus went 
into the temple and looked around on 
all things, and it being evening, he went 
to Bethany, and that the next day he re- 
turned, cursing the fig-tree on his way, 
and drove out the traders from the tem~- 
ple. There is no great objection to sup- 
posing that Jesus drove them out on the 
afternoon of his public entry; and that, 
finding others there the following day, 
he repeated the act. Yet I do not con- 
sider such a supposition really neces- 
sary. Matthew often groups together 
things, such as miracles, discourses, and 
circumstances, without strict regard 1o 
chronological order. Thus here, in verses 
12-22 he groups together certain notable 
deeds of Jesus; and then, with verse 28, 
begins to relate his teaching. But Mark, 
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changers, and the seats of them that sold * doves; 


and overthrew the tables of the 7 money- 2 Den. 14. 24-26. 


2156, 1145 


going more into detail in relating the 
doings of Jesus, describes the expulsion 
of the traffickers in the order of time. 
Temple of God. The word here 
translated temple, denotes sacred, 2 sac- 
red, consecrated place, and is applied to 
the whole sacred inclosure of courts and 
buildings, including the temple in its 
strict and proper sense, which is ex- 


pressed by another word in such passa- | 


ges as ch, 23:35; 27:51. The temple 
stood on a rocky eminence, the hill Mo- 
riah, on the eastern part of the city, 
north-east of Zion, from which it was 
separated by a valley. Here, it seems, 
that Abraham was about to offer up 
Isaac (Gen. 22:1, 2), and David interced- 
ed for his people at the threshing-iloor 
of Araunah, 2 Sam. 24 : 16-25; 2 Chron. 
3:1. On three sides of this hill walls 
of huge stone were built up from the 
bottom, and filled in with ceils, or earth, 
so as to form a large area on which to 
erect the temple. These walls remain to 
this day, and in some places, toward the 
south, are still sixty feet in height. The 
first temple was built by Solomon, com- 
menced B.¢. 1011, and finished B.c. LOOL; 
and was burned down B.c. 588. The se- 
cond temple was commenced under Ze- 
rubbabel B.c. 534, and completed under 
Ezra B.c. 516. The temple of Herod, 
which might indeed be styled the third 
temple, since it was the rebuilding and 
enlarging of the second, was commenced 
about fifteen years before the birth of Je- 
sus—about B.c. 20 of our common era, 
and in a yearanda half the temple proper 
was finished by priests and Levites. The 
out-buildings and courts required eight 
years. But some building operations con- 
tinued long after in progress, and to these 
the Jews had reference when they said, 
“ Forty-and-six years was this temple in 
building, John 2:20. According to Jo- 
ae the whole sacred inclosure was 
a half-mile in circumference. Many 
ancient copies omit of God. 

The temple proper consisted of two 
parts ; the holy of holies, containing the 
ark, the lid of which was the mercy-seat ; 
and the holy place, a vail separating it 
from the holy of holies, where were the 
golden candlestick, the table of show- 
bread, and the altar of incense. Before 
the door of the temple stood the great 


brazen altar of burnt offerings, and 


around the temple was a court or inclo- 
sure, into which none but priests might 
enter. Descending twelve steps was 
another court, inclosing the former, 
called the court of Israel, into which 
none but male Jews might enter, and in 
front the court of women. Around these 
and lowerstill, was the large outer court, 
inclosing the whole, paved with varic- 
gated stone, and called by some the 
Court of the Gentiles, where Jews and 
Gentiles might resort, and where were 
exposed for sale animals and things ne- 
cessary for the sacrifices and worship 
of the temple. On the south side of 
this outer court was a synagogue, where 
religious services were performed. Here 
the Jewish doctors might be questioned, 
and their decisions were heard (Luke 2: 
46); here Jesus taught, and his disciples 
daily attended with one accord, Acts 2: 
46. Thus each inner inclosure rose as in 
terraces, aboye the outer; and the tem- 
ple proper was situated on the highest 
point, toward the north-western corner 
of the square, and could be seen from 
the city above the surrounding inclo- 
sures. 

The front of the temple was on the 
eastern side, where was its principal en- 
trance, facing the Mount of Olives. It 
was built of white marble, and stones of 
stupendous size, some of them twenty- 
five cubits long, eight cubits high, and 
twelve cubits thick. 

Cast out all them that sold and 
bought. In the court of the Gentiles 
was the temple-market, where animals, 
oil, wine, and other things necessary for 
sacrifices and temple worship, were sold. 
This was a convenience for those who 
came to worship. But what was intended 
at first for an accommodation became a 
source of gain and extortion, of noise and 
confusion. Jesus casts out these profane 
intruders; they were doubtless filled 
with awe before him. His moral power 
and spiritual authority, as the Messiah, 
ruled them into submission, and they flee — 
before him. “Jerome regards this ex- 
pulsion of a multitude by one humble 
individual as the most wonderful of the 
miracles, and supposes that a flame and 
starry ray darted from the eyes of the 
Savior, and that the majesty of the God- 
head was radiant in his countenance,’?— 
P. Scuarr, D.D. 
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13 and said unto them, It is written, > ‘My house shall ° Is. 56. 7. 


be called the house of prayer; * but ye have made it 


a den of thieves.’ 
14 
temple; and he healed them. 


15 


4 And the blind and the lame came to him in the 


CrJleT taal ea NT 
11,17; Lk. 19. 46. 


4Ts, 85.5; Acts 3. 
i159). 


And when the chief priests and scribes saw 


the wonderful things that he did, and the children 
crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the 


Money-changers. These changed 
at a premium, oiten a very exorbitant 
one, the current coin of the day, which 
was regarded as profane, for the Jewish 
half-shekel, the yearly temple tribute. 
See on ch. 17: 24. Some made donations 
to the treasury (Luke 21: 1, 2); and 
others who came to the Passover proba- 
bly paid their tribute, which became due 
in the month Adar, answering to parts 
of February and March. The Jews of 
Palestine, and especially those who were 
dispersed abroad, were under the neces- 
sity of exchanging the Greek and Roman 
coin, which they used for the common 
purposes of trade, but not for their sac- 
red purposes. Money-changers were a 
convenience and a necessity; but they 
were dishonest in their exactions, prac- 
ticed extortion, and violated the law, 
Deut. 23:19,20. Jesus overturned also 
the seats of the sellers of doves. The 
poor were allowed to offer doves in sac- 
rifice, instead of a lamb, Lev. 5:7; 12: 
8; 14: 22; Luke 2: 24. 

13. And said. A new sentence com- 
mences here, And he said. It is write 
ten. Jesus appeals to the Holy Scrip- 
tures as of divine authority. He quotes 
freely Isa. 56 : 7 and Jer. 7:11, and 
unites them together, doing no injustice 
to their meaning. My house. The 
temple is represented as God’s earthly 
dwelling-place. House of prayer. 
Mark (11: 17) adds the quotation, ‘“ for 
all nations;’? for Gentiles as well as 
Jews. Prayer is a principal part of wor- 
ship, 1 Kings 8 : 33, 35, 38, ete. 

Ye have made it a den of 
thieves. More correctly, Ye make it a 
den of robbers. In contrast to a house of 
prayer is a den, cave, or cayern, where 
robbers often resort, a den of robbers. 
The word here translated thieves means 
robbers, those who seize what does not 
belong to them, openly and by violence, 
and is stronger than the Greek word for | 
thief, which means one who takes what 
is another’s, by fraud, and in secret. The 
latter word is always translated thief, in | 


our common yersion; but the former is 
unfortunately translated thief eleven 
times, and correctly, robber, only four 
times, John 10: 1,8; 18:40; 2 Cor. 11: 
26. These two words are used together 
in John 10: 1,10, where their meanings 
may be compared. Jesus thus rebukes 
their open dishonesty and extortion, 
which presents a marked difference from 
his former cleansing the temple, when 
he reproved the unbecoming introduc- 
tion of worldly business, John 2 : 16. 
This court, where Gentiles might pray, 
they had turned into a place of ano! 
gain and open fraud. 

Thus began to be fulfilled the prophe- 
cy of Malachi (8:1-3). Jesus, the Lord 
Messiah, suddenly came into his temple, 
and began the work of purification. Ac- 
cording to the prophecy of John the 
Baptist (ch. 3 : 12), his “fan was in his 
hand,” and he wielded it in separating 
the precious from the vile, and in re- 
forming the abuses of his house. Com- 
pare Isa. 4 : 2-4. 

14. Jesus now exercises his power as 
the Messiah in working miracles in the 
temple. Having driven out the profane 
intruders from tle court of the Gentiles, 
he very appropriately turns it into a 
proper use, and performs deeds of mercy. 
Such deeds were surely equally becom- 
ing the temple as the Sabbath, ch. 12: 12. 
All was peaceand quiet; men could wor- 
ship God, the diseased could come for 
healing, and little children could shout - 
forth his praise. : : 

15. And the chief priests. Rather, 
But the chief priests. Matthew turns to 
notice the conduct of the chief priests 
and scribes, the leading members of the 
Sanhedrim, in striking contrast to the 
hearty and enthusiastic expressions of 
the multitude, echoed by the children. 
Wonderful things. Literally, the won- 
ders, which he did in the temple, such as 
casting out the profane traflickers, the 
healing the lame and blind, and exercis- 
ing his poweras the great Reformer, the 
Messiah. Hosanna, ctc. See on verse 
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16 son of David; they were sore displeased, and said 


unto him, Hearest thou what these say ? 
saith unto them, Yea; have ye never read, * * Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
f And he left them, and went 
out of the city into § Bethany; and he lodged there. 

b Now in the morning as he returned into the 


17 perfected praise’? 


18 


And Jesus e Ps. 8. 2; 1 Cor. 
1. 27-29. 


f Jer. 6. 8; Hos. 9% 
12. 
g abe 11.11; John 


11. 18. 
h Mik. 11,12; Heb. 
4, 15. 


9. Sore displeased. They were in- 
dignant, much displeased with what they 
saw and heard. They saw that Jesus was 
assuming something like Messianic au- 
thority, that his miracles would tend to 
confirm it in the minds of the people, 
and indeed that the children echoed but 
the sentiments of his followers, and 
many of the people. They hated the 
light, and were especially displeased that 
children should be its propagators. 

16. Hearest thou what these say ? 
Dost thou hear these children greeting 
thee with their joyful and prayerful ac- 
clamations as the Son of David, the 
Messiah? They would indeed disapprove 


of fully grown people thus bestowing | 


on him divine and royal honors, as the 
Pharisees did on his triumphal entry 
(Luke 19 : 39); but especially so in chil- 
dren, whom they regarded as too young 
and incompetent for such utterances. 
Yea, J hear them, and approve what 
they do, and indeedit is according to the 
declaration of Scripture. Have ye 
never read? The quotation is from 
Ps. 8:2. This Psalm is elsewhere quoted 
in the New Testament, and applied to 
Christ, 1 Cor. 15:27; Heb. 2:6. It had 
a deep typical fulfillment in Christ, as 
the highest and greatest representative 
of perfect human nature. See on ch. 1: 
Babes and sucklings. The first 
of those should be referred to young 
children in distinction from nursing 
babes, the meaning of the second word. 
Such is the plain meaning of the Psalm- 
ist in the Hebrew. God was glorified by 
young and infant voices. Perfected 
praise. Thisshould be translated, Trou 
hast prepared praise, as the verb is trans- 
lated in Heb. 10:5: “A body hast thou 
prepared for me.”’? The quotation is from 
the Septuagint version, and hence we 
have praise for the Hebrew strength, 
which also means, sometimes, glory, 
praise, Ps. 29:1; Isa. 12:2. What the 
Psalmist says is ordained out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings is surcly 
the strength of utterance and of praise. 


92 
28. 


God was glorified by them. The mean- 
ing, therefore, of the original Hebrew 
and the Greek quotation is the same— 
the latter really explanatory of the for- 
mer. The idea is, If, as the Scriptures 
declare, God has prepared praise for 
himself from the mouth of children, 
surely you should not be displeased with 
these children, nor should I rebuke 
them for their hosanna to the Son of 
David,the Messiah, God’s representative. 

17. Bethany signities, according to 
some, place of dates, but according to 
others, house of the afflicted, and was a 
Village two miles south-east of Jerusa- 
lem. It is closely associated with the 
last days of our Savior’s life. Here he 
raised Lazarus; here he spent the nights 
of the passion-week, visiting the houses 
of Martha and Mary and of Simon. It 
is now known by the name #-Azariyeh, 
derived from Lazarus, a miserable village, 
of some twenty families, situated on the 
eastern slope of Olivet, about a mile 
from the summit. Jesus went forth 
from Jerusalem, which at this time was 
full of people, and passed the night with 
his friends at Bethany. This is supposed 
to be the visit to Bethany mentioned in 
Mark 11: 11, just after his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. If so, then it 
seems to be mentioned to introduce the 
cursing of the fig-tree the following 
morning. If, however, Monday night 
be meant, following the cleansing of the 
temple, then the Evangelist goes back to 
relate what occurred on the morning of 
that day, implying that he had spent the 
previous night out of the city. And 
then he goes on to notice the cursing 
and the withering of the fig-tree, the first 
of which occurred one day, and the se- 
cond the next day, Mark 11 : 12, 14, 20. 
This instance shows how Matthew often 
arranges his facts according to their re- 
lations, rather than according to their 
chronological order. 

18-22. THE CURSE OF THE BARREN 
FIG-TREE, Mark 11 : 12-14, 20-26. 

18. Inthe morning. The early morn- 
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19 city, he hungered. 


* And when he saw a fig-tree in 
the way, he came to it, * and found nothing thereon, 
but leaves only, and said unto it, ' Let no fruit grow 


i Mk. 11. 18. 

* Lk. 13. 6-9; Jno. 
15. 2, 6; 2 Tim. 
Sion) Dit, tol6. 


ing, between daybreak and sunrise. This 
was the morning after his triumphal en- 
try, Mark 11:12. Some suppose that he 
had passed the night in the open air, in 
solitude and prayer; and that hence he 
was hungry. He probably did not take 
breakfast-at Bethany. His leaving at so 
early an hour showed the ardor with 
which he returned to his work at Jerusa- 
lem. He hada work of God to perform 
(John 9: 4); he must exhibit his Mes- 
sianic power and authority over the in- 
animate creation and in the realm of na- 
ture, as he was about to exercise it over 
the bodies and souls of men in the tem- 
ple. He hungered; it was real hunger. 
it was but following the inclination of 
his appetite to go to the fig-tree, which, 
by its leaves, gave signs of fruit, though 
he knew no fruit was thereon. Butsuch 
was the divine plan. His hungering was 
apart of his humiliation. Thus he be- 
came perfect through sufferings, and 
able to sympathize with his followers in 
every trial. But since the tree was fruit- 
less, he found food in doing the will of 
his Father, John 4 ; 34. 

19. A figetree. Literally, one fig-tree, 
a single or solitary one. The expression, 
however, avcording to later Hebrew and 
Aramzan usage, is equivalent to @ fig- 
tree. It was doubtless alone, as it is 
spoken of as in the way, by the road- 
side, its branches probably extending 
over the beaten path. The fig-tree was 
one of the most common and valuable 
trees of Palestine, and was a symbol of 
peace and plenty, 1 Kings 4 : 25. Its 
fruit begins to appear before the leaves, 
and without any visible blossoms. The 
Bible never speaks of its blossoms, 
though it has them hidden in the corolla. 
The passage in Hab. 3: 17 should read, 
“ Although the fig-tree should not bear,”’ 
instead of “blossom.” The carly fig 
ripened in June, the summer fig in Au- 
gust, and a later fig sometimes hung 
upon the trees all winter. The fresh 
fruit is shaped like a pear, and whether 
fresh or dried, is greatly prized. 

Nothing thereon but leaves only. 
Having leaves, it was natural to expect 
fruit of some size, since the fruit begins 
to form before the leaves are put forth. 
But he found the leaves premature and 


unnatural; for Mark says, “The time of 
figs was not yet,’ thatis, “it was not the 
time or season of figs.’’ By its leayes 
it gaye promise of what it had not. And 
the curse that follows was pronounced 
upon it not merely because it was bar- 
ren, but because it had leaves and yet 
was barren; its signs were false, its ap- 
pearance deceptive. It was thus an em- 
blem of the hypocrite, and particularly 
of the Jewish people, with their high 
professions, their show of ritual and for- 
mal worship, without the fruits of righ- 
teousness, Jer. 2:21; Luke13: 6-9.. The 
Jews, indeed, alone, among the nations, 
professed to be the worshipers of Jeho- 
vah, but they were barren of fruit. 

Let no fruit grow. Skeptics have 
eayiled at the destruction of property. 
But the fig-tree was by the wayside, and 
probably the property of no one. It 
belonged, however, to Jesus, in the 
highest sense, and he could do as he 
pleased with his own, ch. 20: 15. It was 
barren, and worse than useless; for it 
might mock the hungry traveler as it 
had him. It grew, existed, and was de- 
stroyed, that the work and glory of God 
might be manifested through it (John 9: 
2-4), that Jesus might show his power 
as the Messiah over the material world, 
and that the faith of his disciples might 
be strengthened, and they prepared for 
the trials and work before them, John 
11:4, 15. Jesus knew what he was about 
to do; all the circumstances occurred 
according to the divine arrangement. 
The. fig-tree, and its destruction, may 
also be regarded as a symbol of the spi- 
ritual condition and end of the Jewish 
nation, and of hypocrites in general. 
The only other destruction of property 
connected with our Lord’s ministry 
were the swine. See on ch. 8:32. Itis 
worthy of notice that he symbolized his 
judgments on the disobedient and un- 
fruitful with only one miracle, and that 
on a senseless tree; while in numberless 
miracles for the good of men, he showed 
forth the mercies and blessings of his 
salvation. Compare the parable of the 
fig-tree, Luke 18: 6; and notice the fact 
that it is only the fruitless or barren fig- 
tree that is brought prominently forward 
in the New Testament, in these two in- 
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on thee henceforward forever. And presently the 
™ And when the disciples 
/Saw it, they marveled, saying, How soon is the fig- - 
2 tree withered away! Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, * If ye have faith, and 
“doubt not, ye shall not only do this which is done 
to the fig-tree, P but also if ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast int 
And @all things, whatso- 
ever ye shail ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 


20 fig tree withered away. 
22 the sea; it shall be done. 


ceive. 


! Heb. 6. 8. 
m Mk, 11. 20. 


4 a 
DiGh. tcOne mee 
o Jam, 16." 7 
P 1 Cor. 13. 2. 


24° Dk, =11992 
John 14. 13; 15. 
7; Jam. 5.16; 1 
Jno. 3. 22; 5. 14, 
15. 


The authority of Jesus questioned ; his question in reply, 
respecting the authority of John the Baptist ; parable 


of the two sons. 
23 


t AND when he was come into the temple, the 


* Mk, 11. 275 Lk. 
26. 1. 


stances, and in each used as a symbol of 
evil. 

Presently—withered. Sosoon as 
the curse was pronounced, it began to 
wither; the sap immediately ceased to 
flow, and the withering soon began to 
appear. 

20. When the disciples saw it. 
From Mark 11 : 12, 20, we learn that this 
was the next morning after the cursing. 
Jesus cursed the fig-tree on Monday 
morning; they saw it on Tuesday morn- 
ing, as Mark says, “dried up from the 


could have removed this mountain as 
well as dried up the fis-treé. ~ Compare 
Zech. 14: 4. The sea. This is a gene- 
ral expression, the Dead Sea, the Sea of 
Galilee, or the Mediterranean Sea, being 
several miles distant. The exercise of 
faith in miracles, as wellaS in’ prayer, 
must bein accordance with the will-of 
God. Indeed, true faith is so in har- 
mony with that will that it really asks 


nothing contrary to it. The mountait 
may symbolize any great.and apparent, 


insurm: difficulty. Faith is also 


roots.” In rapid and vivid discourse }attended with works, James 2: 18. And 


days, and even weeks, are sometimes ‘,byworks the aS eetth often te? 
passed over unnoticed. Matthew was | measure answers his own prayers. e 
intent on telling the fact rather thang meets these mountains of difficulties 


marking definitely the time of each part 
of the fact. 

Flow soon is the fig-tree! 
should be translated either, How soon the 


fig-tree withered away! or, How did the | 


fig-tree immediately wither away! The 
latter is supported by the larger number 
of scholars, and agrees best with the 
contest. They were surprised at the 
suddenness of the withering, and in 
wonder they inquire, How came it to 
pass? Jesus answers in a manner best 
suited to profit them. 

21. If ye have faith. Jesus answer- 


¢ ed that it is by faith that such and even 


" greater miracles are performed. The 
kind of faith is that which is free from 
doubt ; they must doubt not. He thus 
uses this miracle to strengthen their 
faith and prepare them for the trials be- 
Proba- 


This § Seg.on, ch. 1? : 20, 


with an earnest, active faith, and they 
disappear before him while he labors on. 

22, All things whatever ye shall 
ask in prayer. This promise is to 
prayers of faith; these are inspired by 
God, and hence will be according to his 
will (1 John 5: 14), and in the name of 
Christ (John 14 ; 18), and will be an- 
swered either in kind or in equivalent, 2 
Cor. 12: 8,9. The promise is not to the 
presumptuous, the arrogant and self- 
confident, but to those who exercise 
simple and childlike faith in their hea- 
venly Father, with entire submission to 
his all-wise and infinitely benevolent 
will, ch. 18:4. The faith required is 
unwavering confidence in the power, 
love, and wisdom of God. 

23-27. THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS 
QUESTIONED BY THE SANHEDRIM. He 


\ }bly the Mount of Olives, over which they | replies by questioning them in regard to 
were passing. “It is ‘implied that Jesus | the authority of John the Baptist, after 


eed 
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chief priests and the elders of the people came unto 
him as he was teaching, and ‘said, By what autho- « py 9 eg ae? 
rity doest thou these things? and who gave thee 7; 7.27 
24 this authority ? And Jesus answered and said unto , po 26. 4.5: Col 
them, ‘I also will ask you one thing, which if ye 46° °° 7” 
tell me, I in likewise will tell you by what authority , ch ae 
I do these things. "The baptism of John, whence « Pro. i. 5;1Jno. 
was it ? from heaven, or of men? *And they rea- 3. 20. 
soned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From 
heaven ; he will say unto us, Why did ye not then 


w 
or 


which he speaks three parables, in which | less; for the works and doctrines of Je- 
he pictures forth the disobedience, the | sus were evidences that he was the Mes- 
fearful guilt, and the terrible doom of | siah, and that he came from God, John 
the Jewish people, Mark 11: 27-33; | 3:2; 10: 24, 25, 37, 88; 12:37. Jesus 
Luke £0: 1-8. therefore was not called upon under 
23. When he wascome. On Tues- | such circumstances to answer their ques- 
day morning, just after the disciples had | tions. We have here the first direct as- 
noticed the withered fig-tree, Mark 11: / sault of the authorities of the temple 
1, 12,19, 20,27. The chief priest‘and and of the great Jewish council upon 
the elders. Mark and Luke add, the Jesus. 
scribes; Thus, members of the three) 24. Jesus might have appealed to the 
classes composing the Sanhedrim, or the raising of Lazarus, and his other mira- 
highest ecclesiastical council of the Jews, | cles; but since these Jewish rulers came 
approach Jesus. in reference to these | with wicked designs, and were not even 
classes, see on ch. 2: 4. They were evi- | deserving an answer, he adopts a diffe- 
dently the leading members of the San- | rent mode of reply, one which both an- 
hedrim, though it does not appear that | swers and confounds them. The refe- 
they came as an Official and formal de- | rence to John, whom Jesus had declared 
putation, similar to that which had been | to be his forerunner (the Elijah that was 
sent to John the Baptist, John 1: 19-28. | to come, ch. 11 : 14), and by whom he 
By what authority? Not only by | had been baptized, was indeed a sugges- 
what, but also by what kind of authority, | tive answer that he was from God, the 
divine or human, the authority of the | Messiah, since John had declared him 
Messiah, or of a mere prophet orteacher, | so to be, John 1 : 26, 29, 32-34. At the 
These things. His whole course of | same time he defeats their designs, and 
conduct, cleansing the temple, perform- | extorts from them an unwilling and hy- 
ing miracles and teachings. Who gave | pocritical confession that they are un- 
thee 2? Who, with authority, gave thee | able and incompetent to judge. 
this authority? The Sanhedrim autho-| 25. The baptism of John. The 
rized teachers in the temple, and tried | whole ministration of John, of which 
false prophets, but Jesus had not been | baptism formed a very prominent part. 
authorized by them. Hence their two | From heaven, or of men. Did John 
questions. The Mosaic law had given | act by the authority of God, or by his 
directions for the discovery, rejection, | own? Was he a true prophet or a false 
and death of false prophets (Deut. 13: | one? They reasoned with them- 
1-5; 18 : 20-22); these questions in them-| selves. According to the best critical 
selves were therefore entirely proper, for | authorities, they reasoned among them- 
any Jews, and especially for the mem- | selves; they consulted and deliberated 
bers of the Sanhedrim to ask. John had | as to what answer they should give, and 
asked a somewhat similar question, ch. | what might be the effect of the different 
11:3. But they now ask with wrong) replies which suggested themselves. 
motives, wishing to entrap him and find) Why did ye not then believe him ? 
occasion to destroy him (Luke 19: 47), | Why did ye not become his followers 
and to draw forth some such declaration | and believe when he testified of me as 
as that he was the Son of God, and, the Messiah? They saw that toacknow- 
charge him with blasphemy, ch. 26 : 64, | ledge John as a true prophet would be 
65, The questions were also really need- | to condemn themselves for rejecting not 
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26 believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear ” ch. 14.5; Mk. 6. 


205" Lk. 20:16% 
John 10. 41. 
zch. 15. 14; 16.3. 


27 the people; for all hold John as a prophet. And 
they answered Jesus, and said, * We can not tell. 
And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what 


authority I do these things. 


But what think ye? A certain man had two sons ; 


and he came to the first, and said, Son, go work to- 


29 day in my vineyard. He answered and said, I will 
30 not: but afterward he repented, and went. And js 99. 18; Tit. 1. 
he came to the second, and said likewise. And he | 16; Jam. 1. 22. 


och. 7. 213 Ez. 33. 


answered and said, *I go, sir: and went not. Whe- 3; 
ther of them twain » did the will of his father ? 
¢They say unto him, The first. : 
them, “ Verily I say unto you, That the publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before 


31. 
¢2Sam. 12.7; Job 


15. 6. 

aGhs OL) O's Tike 
29. 50; Ro. 9. 30 
-33. 


Jesus saith unto 


only John, but also Jesus, whom John’ sons. The same as in the parable of 


had proclaimed to be the Christ. 
26. If, however, they said ef men, they 


feared the people, the indignation of | older and younger. 


the multitude, Luke 20: 6 Hold 


| 


the Prodigal Son, though they are not, 
as there, specially distinguished as the 


29. Repented. He regretted what he 


John as a prophet; regarded him | had done, changed his purpose, and went. 
as a divinely commissioned religious } The word translated repent here andin ver. 


teacher, ch. 14:5; Luke7: 


oF 
w 


29. 

7. Wecan not teil. Rather, We 
do not know. Their answer was insin- 
cere, and their confession of ignorance 
hypocritical, Neither teil I you. 
One of our Sayior’s brief replies, replete 
with meaning. If you are unable or 
unwilling to judge of John and his teach- 
ing, you are equally so in regard to me. 


If you will not believe his testimony, | 


you will not believe mine. If you dare 
not deny his divine commission, you 
should acknowledge mine. Your real 
unwillingness to acknowledge, accord- 
ing to the convictions of your own con- 
sciences, that John was a true prophet, 
clothed ina hypocritical answer, merits 
from me a corresponding unwillingness 
to give you any more evidence in regard 
to myself than that you already have. 

28-32. PARABLE OF THE TWO SONS. 
Recorded only by Matthew. Doing the 
will of God consists in hearty and true 
obedience. 

28. Having silenced the members of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, Jesus now speaks 
three parables, by which he shows their 
great guilt, their severe punishment, and 
their final rejeetion as a people. But 
what think ye? You express no opi- 
nion as to whether John’s baptism was 
from heayen or of men; but what think 
ye of what Iam about to relate? Two 


| 


32, is not the more common one (see ch. 
3:2), being found only in three other 
places in the New Testament, ch. 27: 
83 2:Cor. 728) hebst sol eeAnuade 
jective derived from it is found in Rom, 
11:29; 2Cor. 7:10. It properly ex- 
presses an after care, concern, or anxiety 
for something done, which may be felt 
where there is no inward radical change, 
as in the remorse of Judas (ch. 27: 3), 
as well as where there is true repentance. 
To the command of the father, this son 
had given a blunt and rude reply, a flat 
refusal. But he afterward went. In 
this place, the word evidently expresses 
a regret for what he had done, anda 
change of purpose which is connected 
with a change of conduct. 

30. The second. According to the 
highest critical authorities, the other. It 
is evident that no stress is to be laid on 
the order of the calling. I go, sir. 
Rather, 7 will, sir, is emphatic in the 
original, expressing a great willingness 
to obey in contrast to the disobedience 
of his brother. It was also a polite re- 
ply, with a si; but his heart was not in 
it, for he went not. 

31. Whether of them twain, ete. 
Which of the two did his father’s will? 
They answer, The first. Not fully, 
nor perfectly ; for he was at first rebel- 
lious, but in that he finally obeyed, and 
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when ye had seen 7, * repented 
ye might believe him. 


The parable of the vineyard let out to wicked husbandmen. 


yo 
) 


in comparison to the conduct of his 
brother. Aecording to another Greek 
reading of considerable authority, they 
answer, the latter, the tardier one, he who 
in his compliance was behind the prompt, 
professed obedience of the other. It is 
thus descriptive of his character. 

This parable is followed by its inter- 
pretation, or rather its application to 
the Jews. Its grand design was to show 
that doing God’s will consisted in hearty 
obedience. Its centre of comparison is 
found positively, in that the first son 


( For * John came unto you in the way of : 
righteousness, and ‘ ye believed him not; % but the . 
publicans and the harlots believed him: and ye, * 


‘HEAR another parable: There was a certain 
householder, * which planted a vineyard, and hedged 
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ousness, in the right way, the way of 
God’s commandments, the very way 
you profess to follow; he came in this 
way, walking in it himself and preaching 
| it to you; he came in this way as my 
forerunner, and called on you to prepare 
| for my coming by repentance and obe- 
| dience. Compare ch. 22:16; Acts 13: 
| 10; 2 Pet. 2:5. Though you professed 
| to be in this way and ready to walk in 
| it, yet you believed him not, ch. 3: 
| 7-9. But the publicans and harlots, who 
| had been openly irreligious and had re- 


went, and negatively, in that the other | fused to obey God, afterward believed 
went not. The man, in the parable, repre- | John, accepted him as a true teacher, 
sents God; the two sons, two classes | repented and obeyed God, Luke 7: 29, 
among the Jews, or, in a more general 80. And ye, when ye had seen it, the 
application, two classesamongmen. The conversion of these notorious sinners, 
first, the openly irreligious, the immoral | attended with so great a reformation of 


and vicious, such as publicans and har- 
lots; the other son, those who professed 
to obey God and yet did not, such as 
the scribes and Pharisees; the vineyard, 
the kingdom of God. The command, 
Go work, represents what God requires 
of men, and was binding on both classes 
of the Jews. To-day represents the pre- 
sent life and present duty. 

Let us now follow Jesus in the appli- 
cation. He commences with a solemn 
and authoritative declaration as a divine 
Teacher. Werily I say unto you. 
Publicans (see on ch. 5: 46) and 
harlots, the openly irreligious, the un- 
just, immoral, and vicious, had said to 
the requirements of God, both by their 
words and deeds, J will not. Yet Jesus 
declares that they go into the kingdom 
of God before you, scribes and Pharisees, 
though you make such high pretensions 
to godliness. The language implies that 
the door of the kingdom was stiil open 
to them, but that as a class they would 
not enter. 

82. Jesus gives a reason for his de- 
elaration by referring to their conduct 
toward John the Baptist and his preach- 
ing. John came in the way of righte- 


| life, repented not afterward,rather, 
| did not even repent afterward, that ye 
| might believe him. The word trans- 
‘lated repent is the same as that in verse 
| 29, and expresses here that state of mind 
| which borders on and results in true re- 
| pentance and faith. Thus Jesus con- 

demns them; or rather brings upon 
‘them their own self-condemnation. 

They bad acknowledged that the first 
| son had done his father’s will, while the 
other had not; and by this application 
of the parable Jesus made them con- 
demn themselves for not doing the will 
of God, and approve of the publicans 
and harlots who belieyed John, for doing 
it. They had acknowledged that doing 
| God’s will consists in hearty obedience, 
and by so doing they justified the publi- 
cans and condemned themselves. 

The parable may have a wider appli- 
cation. The two classes are found in 
every age under the Gospel dispensation. 

33-44. THE PARABLE OF THE WICKED 
HUSBANDMEN, Mark 12: 1-11 ; Luke 
20: 9-18. The fearful guilt and the ter- 
rible doom of the Jewish people. 

33. Hear another parable. Con- 
sider attentively another parable, which 
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it round about, and digged a wine-press in it, and | ch. 25. 14, 15. 


built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 


mQ Ki. 17. 13, 14; 
der. 25, 3-%. 


34 ' went into a far country; and when the time of the »s. Song 8. 11, 12. 
fruit drew near, ™he sent his servants to the hus- 
bandmen, " that they might receive the fruits of it. 


will not only show further your guilt, 
but also your punishment. While Mat- 
thew and Mark relate this parable as 
addressed to the scribes, chief priests, 
and elders (ver. 23; Mark 11; 27), Luke 
relates it as spoken to the people (Luke 
20:9); but in ver. 19 he implies that 
the chief priest and scribes also heard it. 
Thus we haye here one of the many 
beautiful illustrations of the diversity 
and harmony in the independent ac- 
counts of the same thing by the different 
evangelists. The scribes, chief priests, 
and elders, with the people, were his 
auditors. It was specially intended for 
the former; but he also intended that 
the people should hear it, for it was a 
matter of great interest to them. The 
Evangelists relate it, according to their 
different stand-points. A certain 
householder. Certain should be omit- 
ted according to the highest authorities. 
A head, or master of a family. A vine» 
yard. A simile often used in Scripture, 
Ps. 80: 8-16; Isa. 27: 2-7. See especially 
Isa. 5; 1-7, which bears a close resem- 
blance to this parable. The Jews planted 
their vineyards most commonly on the 
sides of hills or mountains, 2 Chron. 26: 
10; Jer.31:5. Hedgeditround about. 
Put a hedge about it, fenced it in with 
a thick row of thorn-bushes. Some- 
times a vineyard was surrounded with 
both a hedge and_a wall, Isa.5:5. A 
Wine-press. Consisting of an upper 
vat for treading the grapes, and a lower 
vat for receiving the juice. The wine- 
Jat in Mark 12: Lis this lower recepta- 
‘cle. Dr. Hackett (Lilustrations of Scrip- 
ture, p. 165) thus describes the wine-press 
as ordinarily used at the present day: 
“A hollow place, usually a rock, is 
scooped out, considerably deeper at one 
end than the other. The grapes are put 
into this trough, and two or more per- 
sons, with naked feet and legs, descend 
into it, where they jump up and down, 
crushing the fruit as they trample on it, 
while to enliven their labor they often 
sing at the same time. The juice flows 
into the lower part of the excavation. 
. The place for treading out the 

grapes is sometimes dug in the ground, 
lined, probably, with a coating of stone 


or brick. The expression in Matt. 21: 
38, and he digged a wine-press in his vine- 
yard, may allude to such an excavation. 

. . . Dr. Robinson describes a wine- 
press which he saw at Hebleh, near the 
site of Antipatris (Acts 23: 31), which 
was hewn out of a rock and divided 
into two parts. The upper and more 
shallow part was the place where the 
grapes were put, the lower and deeper 
one was the place for receiving the 
liquor pressed out of them. It was the 
work, no doubt, of the ancient Hebrews 
or Philistines.” 

A tower. A watch-tower from which 
the whole vineyard and its surroundings 
might be seen. In it a watchman kept 
guard against thieves, especially during 
the season of ripe grapes. Watch-towers 
are still common in Palestine, built of 
stone, circular in shape, though some- 
times square, and generally fifteen or 
twenty feet high, yet occasionally rising 
to forty or fifty feet. ‘Those which I 
examined had a small door near the 
ground, and a level space on the top, 
where a man could sit and command a 
view of the plantation.’’—Dr, Hacxert, 
Scrip, Iilus., p. 172. Compare Luke 
14:28. Let it out to husbandmen. 
From Sol. Song 8: 11, and Isa. 7 : 23, we 
may infer that a most valuable vineyard 
of a thousand vines yielded a rent of a 
thousand shekels of silver, or about five 
hundred dollars. In this instance the 
husbandmen were to give a portion of 
the fruits as the rent, Luke 20: 10. 
Vineyards were very productive, but re- 
quired great labor and care in digging, 
planting, propping, pruning, gathering 
grapes, and making wine. Went into 
afarcountry. Rather, went to another: 
country. Nothing is said whether it was 
far or near. Luke adds, “for a long 
time.”’ 

34. The time of the fruit, etc. 
The season of fruits, the vintage, drew 
near, The general vintage was in Sep- 
tember. The ‘‘first ripe grapes’’ were 
gathered somewhat earlier, Num. 13: 20. 
The fruits of it. More correctly, 
His fruits ; the fruit that belong to him 
as rent. 

35, 36. The husbandmen treated the 
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a, 


35 


rence my son. 
tance. 
the vineyard, and slew him. 


those husbandmen ? 


fruits in their seasons. 


* And the husbandmen took his servants, and ? beat 
one, and 2 killed another, and stoned another. 
6 Again, he sent other servants more than the first: 
387 and they did unto them likewise. 

‘he sent unto them his son, saying, They will reve- 
But when the husbandmen saw the 
son, they said among themselves, * This is the heir; 
‘come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheri- 
* And they caught him,* and cast him out of 
When the lord there- 
fore of the vineyard cometh, ¥ what will he do unto 


* They say unto him, * He will miserably destroy 
those wicked men, ® and will let out Ais vineyard 
unto other husbandmen, which shall render him the 


OR Chriy 24.5 21 
Heb. 11. 36, 87; 
1 Thes, 2. 15. 

P Jer. 37. 15; 88. 6. 

9 Jer. 26, 20-28. 

TeCh ots 

5 Ps, 2. 2-8; Heb. 
1:2. 


' ch. 2. 18-16; 26. 
3; 27.1; Jno.11. 
53; Ac. 4, 27. 

uch. 26. 50-57; 
Jno. 18. 12; 19. 
16-18 ; Ac. 2. 23. 

x Heb. 18. 11-13. 

Y Heb. 10. 29. 


21s. 5. 5-7; Lk. 21. 
24; Heb. 2. 3. 

» ch. 8. 11; Lk. 13. 
28, 295, ACG. 1s. 
46-48; 15.7; 18. 


But last of all 


servants worse and worse. One they 


beat, another they killed, another 


they stoned to death; stoning being a 
more atrocious way of killing, ch. 23: 37. 


A large number of servants were then | 
question of Jesus, and the answer of the 


sent, but they were treated in like man- 
ner. 
ing this gradation. The first servant 
‘they beat, and sent away empty;’’ at 
another ‘‘ they cast stones, and wounded 


Mark is more particular in describ- | 
tence upon themselves. 


him in the head, and sent him away) 


shamefully handled;’’ another ‘they 


killed;”’ and many others, ‘‘ beating 
some, and killing some,’? Mark 12: 2-5. 
37. But last of all, etc. Rather, 


Andlast. And afterward he sent to them his 
son. According to Mark (12: 6), it was 
his only son, “Having yet therefore one 
son, his well-beloved, he sent him also 
last unto them.’? Will reverence. 
Will so respect and revere my son as to 
heed what he says, and pay their rent. 
38, 39. The heir. The one to whom 
the vineyard would at length belong, as 
an inheritance or patrimony. Come, 
let us kill him. Compare the very 
similar language of the sons of Jacob 
concerning their brother Joseph, Gen. 
38:20. Seize on his inheritance. 
According to the highest critical autho- 
rities, and have his inheritance. So Mark 
(12 : 7), ‘And the inheritance shall be 
ours.’ And Luke (20 : 14), ‘‘That the 
inheritance may be ours.’’ When the 
only son and heir was destroyed, they 
thought to hold the inheritance as their 
own. This parable presents an extreme 
case. It is not necessary to regard it 
unlife-like or fictitious. Doubtless his 
hearers could recall similar agreements 


violently broken. In the unsettled state 
of the country, we can conceive that an 
atrocious case, as the one here presented, 
could have happened. 

40, 41. The parable is completed by a 


They are thus made to pass sen- 
According to 
the most natural construction of Mark 
and Luke, Jesus seems to answer the 
question himself. It is not impossible, 
however, to regard the answer even in 
them as given by some of the hearers, 
namely, the chief-priests and elders, and 
to suppose, they say unto him, omitted. 
But it seems better to suppose that Je- 
sus repeated the answer, to give it em- 
phasis and his approval. And as he re- 
peated it, the people seemed to have 
caught the meaning of the parable, for, 
according to Luke (20: 16), they ex- 
claimed, God forbid! or rather, May it 
not be! Far be it! Let it never hap- 
pen! He will miserably destroy, 
ete. ; or wretchedly destroy those wretch- 
es; that is, he will utterly destroy them. 
Compare Isa. 5 : 4, 5. 

The grand design of this parable was to 
shadow forth the rejection of the Jew- 
ish people on account of their rejecting 
the prophets of the Lord, and especial- 
ly the Messiah. Verses 33-87 referred 
to the past; verse 88 and onward was 
prophetic. The centre of comparison is 
found in the ungrateful and cruel treat- 
ment of the servants and son, on the one 
hand; and the righteous judgment visit- 
ed on the husbandmen, on the other, 
The householder represents God the Fa- 
ther; the Aasbandmen, the Jewish peo- 


rulers. 
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ple, as is e 
kingdom o l i 
you, and given to a nation bri 
the fruits in their seasons.’ 


vident from verse 48, ‘‘ The | rael preferred a king to Samuel in his old 
f God shall be taken from | age, 1 Sam, 8: 6-8; 12:12, 13. Elijah was 
nging forth | persecuted by Ahab, 1 Kings 18 : 10-12. 
Phe chief ‘Isaiah, according to Jewish tradition, 


priests and Pharisees, being both the ci- was sawn asunder by King Manasseh. 


vil and religious leaders, representatives 


and rulers of the people, could very truly | 


regard the parable as against them, ver. 
45. Mark 12: 12; Luke 20: 19. : 
vineyard can not here represent, as in 
Isa. 5: 1, the Jewish people, for they are 
already represented by the husbandmen , 


but rather, the religious blessings and | 


privileves intrusted to them as a people, 
the true religion as revealed in the word 
of God, Rom. 9: 4, 5. 

The minute details in regard to the vine- 
yard need not be pressed closely. The 
planting may be said to have occurred 
under Moses and Joshua, Ps. 80: 8. 


The | 


The hedge, ‘the middle wall of parti- | 


tion”? between Jews and Gentiles, Eph. 
2:14 It has been noted by commen- 
tators that Palestine is geographically 
hedged around, east by the river Jordan, 


south by the desert and mountainous | 


country of Idumea, west by the Medi- 
terranean, and north by the mountains 
of Lebanon. Compare Ps. 125: 2; Zech. 
5. The wine-press may represent the 
services, ordinances, and ceremonies in 
which the people could engage for the 
glory of God and their own spiritual 
advantage; the tower, the office of the 
watchman, Isa. 62: 6. The letting it out 
to husbandmen may refer to the solemn 
covenants between God and the people, 
as at the giving of the law, Ex. 20: 19; 
24: 7,8. The householder going to an- 
other country can also be used to repre- 
sent the withholdment of such open re- 
velations as upon Sinai, and the speaking 
face to face with Moses, Deut. 34 : 10-12. 
The fruit represents the wise improve- 
ment of their gifts and blessings, the 


oe 


bringing to God not only the service of | 
their lips, but also their hearts (Isa. 5:4; | 


29: 13); the titles, offerings, prayers, and 
labors, Mal. 3: 8-10; Rom. 7; 4. 

The servants sent by the householder 
represent the prophets. A period of 
about three hundred and eight years 
intervened between the death of Moses 
and the call of Samuel to be a prophet. 
Though there were prophets during the 
Judges, yet the more conspicuous pro- 
piets began with Samuel, continuing till 
Malachi, and ending with John the Bap- 
tist, ch. 11: 138. The treatment they 
received accords well with the language 
ot the parable. Thus, the children of Is- 


| Son. 


Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, was ston- 
ed to death, 2 Chron. 24: 20-22. Jere- 
| miah was imprisoned (Jer. 37: 15), and, 
according to tradition, was stoned by 
the exiles in Egypt. Compare also 1 
Kings 22 : 26-28; 2 Chron. 36:16; Neh. 
9:26; Matt. 28:37; Acts 7:52; Heb. 
11 : 36-88. 

The son represents Christ, who was 
sent after a long series of revelations 
and prophets, Heb. 1:1, 2. He is the 
only-begotten and well-beloved Son, the 
Son of God in the highest sense, ch. 
3:17; John 1; 14; Heb. 1: 3-9. He 
is the ‘‘heir of all things,” Heb. 1: 2. 
Thus, in parabolic language, Jesus an- 
swers the question of the chief-priests 
and elders, in ver. 28. He had done 
‘‘these things’’ by the authority of the 
The language of the householder, 
They will reverence my son, presents the 
human side, as it would seem to men, to 
intelligent creatures who had no know- 
ledge of the future. It was their duty 
to reverence the Son of God. It was rea- 
sonable to suppose that they would have 
reverenced their long-expected Messiah. 
God's foreknowledge of their wicked 
conduct did not affect their freedom and 
their duty. They acted without compul- 
sion. The killing of the son points to the 
crucifixion, ch. 27: 35; Acts 3: 13-15. 
And as the son was cast out of the vine- 
yard, so Jesus “suffered without the 
gate,’ Heb. 13; 12,13; Matt. 27 : 32, 33. 
Compare 1 Kings 21:13; Acts 7: 58. 
The reason for killing the son, that the 
inheritance may be owrs (Luke 20 : 14), 
must not be pressed too closely. The 
| very nature of sin is robbery; the sinner 
robs God, and would usurp his place 
and authority. So the Jewish people, in 
| rejecting Christ, wanted their own way, 
and were determined to have it. They 
were robbers, murderers, and usurpers. 
John 11 : 47-53 throws light on their 
feelings and motives a little time before 
uttering this parable. They feared lest 
all should believe on him, and they would 
lose their power and position; they also 
feared, or professed to fear, lest the 
people should make him king, and the 
fLtomans come and take away their place 
and nation. 

Thus far the parable represents the pa- 
tience and forbearance of God in send- 
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Jesus saith unto them, © Did ye never read in the 
Scriptures, ‘The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner: this is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes ’? 
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OF torehe tt. 

cps. 118, (22, (23; 
Is. 28. 16. 

4 ch. 38: 2; 12. 28. 

Sieh 8. diye Ae: 


43 Therefore say I] unto you," The kingdom of God 13. 46-48. 
‘shall be taken from you, and given toa nation ‘ ee eee 


44 


bringing forth the fruits thereof. 


And whosoever 


* shall fall on this stone shall be broken: % but on &Ps. 2. 9; Is. 60. 


whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to pow- 


der. 


ing his servants, the prophets, and last, 
his Son. What more could he have 
done? Isa.5:3,4. After receiving such 
ungrateful and cruel treatment from 
their hands, what was left but to punish ? 
Isa. 5: 5, 6. 

The coming of the Lord of the vineyard, 
and the miseyudle destruction of these hus- 
bandmen, represent the coming of God 
in judgment upon the Jéwish nation, 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, when 


“their house was left unto them deso- | 
35), and they suffered | 
“ tribulation such as had not been since | 
the beginning of the world,” ch. 24: | 


late’? (Luke 13: 


21, 22. At Jerusalem alone, it is said, 
1,100,000 perished by sword, famine, 


and pestilence. Besides, 97,000 were sold | 


as slaves, and vast multitudes perished 
in other parts of Judea. See also ch. 
23 : 34-36. The letting out the vineyard 
to other husbandimen represents the rejec- 
tion of the Jews, and the calling of the 
Gentiles, Rom. 9: 30, 51; 11: 9, 10. 

42, Jesus further rivets the application 
of the parable by quoting an ancient 
prophecy. Did ye never read, etc. 
You surely have read. The Scrip= 


tures. The inspired writings embraced | 


in the Old Testament; these could well 
be called, in distinction from all others, 
the Scriptures, the writings. The quota- 
tion is made from Ps. 118 : 22, and in 
the words of the Septuagint version. 


The Jews applied this same to the Mes- | 


siah ; from it (vers. 25, 26) the multitude 
had derived their hosannas, at the pub- 
lic entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, ch. 
21:9. As the multitude had applied 


this Psalm to Jesus, so Jesus now ap- | 


plies it to himself as the Christ. The 
stone, in the figurative language of 
prophecy, was Christ. This is regarded 
as a typical prophecy, some referring its 
typical fulfillment to David, who was 
disallowed and rejected by Saul and the 


ruling men of the nation, and yet was figure of a stone. 


' 


12; Dan. 2. 34, 
35, 44. 


| chosen to be the king of Israel; others 
refer it to Zerubbabel (Zech. 3 : 8, 9; 
; 4:7); and others still to Mordecai; its 
'special and complete fulfillment was 
| in Christ. See on ch. 1 : 22, 23. The 
builders are the Jews. Rejected. 
More correctly, disallowed ; they did not 
allow the claims of Jesus. The head 
of the corner. The head-stone, or 
corner-stone; the stone that lies at the 
foundation of the building, where the 
two walls come together, binding them 
firmly, and giving the building its 
strength and support. Thus, Christ is 
the support of the spiritual building, the 
| “holy temple in the Lord,’ Eph. 2: 20- 
(22; 1 Cor.3:11. Though the Jews re- 
jected Jesus, yet God had made him the 
lead-stone of the spiritual temple. He 
| should triumph over all their unbelief, 
malice, and opposition. This is the 
Lord’s doing. This thing is from the 
Lord, that the stone which was disal- 
lowed should become the head of the 
corner, and is marvellous, wonderyul 
in our eyes. Compare Acts 4:11, and 
Pet. 2: 6,7, where this prophecy is 
quoted with a similar application. 

43. Therefore, as you builders reject 
the head-stone of the corner, you your- 
selves shall be rejected; which shows 
that the parable just related is applica-. 
ble to you. The kingdom of God} 
the privileges and blessings of the Mes- 
ciah’s administration. Given to a nas 
tion, etc. A race of people different 
from you, “a holy nation, a people for 
a possession”? (1 Pet. 2: 9), the commu- 
nity of believers. You Jews shall be 
rejected as a people, and the blessings 
of the Gospel shall be extended to the 
Gentiles, among whom shall be found a 
people who shall bring forth spiritual 
fruits unto God, Acts 15: 14. 

44. Jesus adds another word of terri- 
ble warning, still using and applying the 
Whosoever shall 
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45 


46 of them. 


him for a prophet. 


And when the chief priests and Pharisees had 
heard his parables, " they perceived that he spake 
But when they sought to lay hands on 
him, they feared the multitude, because ' they took ; 


» Lk. 11. 45: John 
8. 9. 


Lk. 7. 16; John 
7. 40. 


fall on this stone3 be that makes it | 
a stone of stumbling, that takes offense 
at Christ, shall be broken, shall suf- 
fer accordingly, Isa. 8: 14, 15; Luke 2: | 
34. Thus, the Jews already had taken 
offense at Jesus in his humiliation, and 
were suffering hardness of heart, and all 
of the direful consequences of unbelief. 
But, as a person in a fall may only so 
break his limbs as to recover, so to many 
of these Jews there was yethope. Some, 
however, were doubtless so broken as 
to be beyond hope and recovery. On 
whomsoever it shall fall. They | 
who shall continue to oppose and neglect 
him, on them his vengeance shall fall. 
The weight of his power and indignation | 
shall fall on all such as continue to 
stumble and take offense at him, result- 
ing in their most fearful destruction. 
Grind him to powder. Tbe verb, 
which generally means to winnow, has 
here the idea of scattering in minute frag- 
ments, making chaff of him, crush him 
to pieces, grind him to powder. It 
shall break him in pieces, and he shall | 
become “like the chaff of the summer 

threshing-floors,’? Dan. 2 : 35, 44, 45. 

Such was the ruin of the hardened Jews | 
after Christ’s exaltation; and such will 
be the destruction of all the finally im- 
penitent. Thus, Jesus presents himself 
in four aspects under the figure of a 
stone: 1, a rejected or disallowed stone ; 2, 
the headstone of the corner; 3, a stum- 
bling-stone ; and, lastly, the stone of retri- 
bution. 

45,46. THE EFFECT OF THE PARABLES 
JN THE CHIEF PRIESTS AND PHARI- 
serS. They had already resolved to kill 
Jesus (John 11: 53), and now, percciv- 
ing these parables had direct reference to 
them, they were enraged, and would 
have put their resolution into imme- 
diate execution had it not been for fear 
of the people. Perceived he spake 
of them. They saw that their secret 
and evil designs were brought to light, 
that they themselves were condemned 
and threatened with overwhelming ruin. 
They sought to lay hands on 
him. In order to kill nim, as the Serip- 
tures and Jesus in this parable had fore- 


| 


| the common people. 


told. But they feared the multitude, 
Multitudes were 
now gathered from all parts to celebrate 
the Passover. Took him for a pro- 
phet. They held or regarded him as a 
prophet, a divinely-commissioned teach- 
er (see on ch. 11: 9); so common was 
this feeling that the Pharisees said, ‘ Be- 
hold, the world is gone after him,’’ John 
12: 19. 
REMARKS. 


1. Jesus is omniscient and knows all 
things in regard to events, persons, and 
things, vers. 1, 2; John 2 : 24, 25; 16; 


(30; 21: 17. 


2. We should promptly obey Jesus, 
and cheerfully give whatever we possess, 
if he require it, vers. 2, 8,6; Isa. 1: 19; 
Acts 4: 19, 20, 32. 

3. No person, animal, or thing is so 
mean or humble as not to be received, 
employed, or required in Christ’s ser- 
vice, ver. 3; Num, 22 : 28-88; 1 Cor. 1: 
26-29. 

4. The fulfillment of the old Testa- 
ment prophecies in Jesus proves that he 
was the Christ, ver. 4; Luke 24: 44; 
Acts 3 : 23, 24; 10: 48. 

5. Since Jesus was meek and lowly 
even in his triumphal entrance into Jeru- 
salem, pride, avarice, and ambition are 
unbecoming his followers under any cir- 


‘cumstances, ver. 5; Phil. 2 : 3-5; Eph. 


4:1,2; James 3: 13-18. 

6. We should do our part in honoring 
Jesus, onr Prophet and King, thankful 
to engage in any service, howeyer hum- 
ble, vers. 7-11; Isa. 52: 7; Zeph. 37: 
14-20; Acts 20: 19. 

7. Many who would with the multi- 


_ tude shout hosannas to Jesus, would also 


with the multitude ery, Crucify him, 
ver. 9: ech, 27 +: 20-238. 

8. A community may be greatly moved 
with the presence of Jesus, and yet not 
be savingly benefited; but only harden- 
ed for destruction, vers. 10, 11; Luke 
19 : 41-44; Hos. 4: 6. 

9. Whenever we visit the city or town, 
we should rather seek the house of God 
than the places of amusement, ver. 12; 
Ps. 65 : 4; 84:1, 2; 122; 1, 
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The parable of the Marriage of 


XX. AND Jesus answered * and spake unto them 


the King’s Son. 
K Lk. 14. 16; Rev. 
19, 7-9. 


10. The followers of Christ should 
manifest great zeal in removing every 
thing erroneous and injurious from his 
house and worship. They should do it 
wisely, in the name of Christ, and ac- 
cording to his word, ver. 12; 1 Tim. 3 : 
ips they. 2: 20: | 

1i. God’s house is emphatically a 
house of prayer, and any thing inconsis- | 
tent with prayer is unbecoming it, or his 
people, ver. 18; Jer. 7: 8-11; 1 Cor. 3: 
16, 17. 

12. Deeds of mercy, saving sinners, 
and strengthening Christians, are especi- | 
ally becoming God’s house, ver. 14; 
Luke 18: 10, 13, 14. 


13. Children should love and honor, 


Jesus, and join in speaking and sipging 
his praise. Cold and formal professors 
may be displeased, and unbelievers and 
sceptics may criticise and ridicule, but 
the true, warm-hearted Christian will re- 
joice, ver. 16. 

14. It is not enough that we have an 
outward profession and an appearance 
of fruitfulness, but we must bear fruit, if 
we would meet our Lord’s approval, 
vers. 18, 19; Gen. 3 : 7, 11; Matt. 7: 20- 
23. 

15. The curse of Christ will rest on all 


verted, while those who are externally 
moral, and profess high regard for reli- 
gious things, continue in disobedience, 
ve are lost, vers. 20 : 32; Luke 18: 10- 

22. Many who profess to obey God are 
in heart most disobedient, vers. 30, 32; 
Jer. 3: 10; Rom. 2:17, 24: 10: 3. ‘ 

<3. How great the patience and mercy ‘ 
of God in sending so many messengers 
/to men with so many warnings, invita- 
| tions, and promises, vers. 38-37; Heb. 1: 
(ate ison ree Psy, 

24. The greater the privileges, if un- 
improved, the greater the guilt, and the 
_more awful the condemnation, vers. 40, 
41; ch. 23: 84-38; Luke 12 : 45-48. 
| 25. They who obstinately reject the 
_ offers and privileges of the Gospel shall 
have them foreyer taken from them, 
| vers. 41, 48; Prov. 1: 24-82. 
| 26. Let those to whom Christ has be- 
-come astone of stumbling beware lest 
he become astone of condemnation and 


_unutterable rim, ver. 44;"Luke 2: 34; 
erWorecicnl Gms 


| £7 A far more terrible doom awaits 
| wicked men and nations under the Gos- 


pel than under the law, vers. 43, 44; 
| Heb. 10: 28, <9. 


who shall fail to bring forth fiuit to | 


him, vers. 19, 20; ch. 28: 25-28 ; 1 Cor. 
16 ; 22: 

16. The miracles of Jesus should 
strengthen our faith and encourage our 
prayers, since he is our Intercessor, and 
through him we can do all things, vers. 
£1, 22; John 14 : 12-14; Phil. 4: 18; 
Heb. 7 = 25. 

17. The servants of Christ must ex- 
pect opposition, and that their authority. 
will be questioned by the enemies of 
truth, ver. 23; John 15: 20. 

18. Analogical arguments and inter- 
rogative answers to the cayils of sceptics 
are often the most effectual, ver. 24. 

19. Formalists and wicked opposers of 
Christ will feign ignorance and lie ra- 
ther than injure their popularity or con- 
fess the truth which they dislike, vers. 
20. They who do not honestly seck 
after the truth must expect to be left in 
error, ver. 27; ch. 13: 12; Ps. 35: 9-14; 
Isa. £9: 15, 16. 

21. Openly wicked men are often con- 


e, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1-14. PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE OF 
|THE Kine’s Son. Or, Parable of the 


{ 


Royal Marriage and the Wedding Gar- 
ment. Recorded only by Matthew. 


This parable is supposed by some to be 
' the same as that of the Great Supper re- 
corded in Luke 14: 16-24, An examina- 
‘tion of the two willshow that they were 
different in time, place, occasion, and 
design, That in Luke was spoken 
earlier in our Savior’s ministry, in the 
house of a Pharisee, occasioned by the 
remark of a guest, who, putting a wrong 
interpretation on the words) of Jesus, 


‘supposed him to refer to the great open- 


ing festival of Messiah’s kingdom, when 
he, as a Jew, would be certainly admit- 
ted; and the parable in reply was de- 
siened to correct the false views which 
he held in common with the Jews gene- 
rally, showing that comparatively few of 
those who presumed upon the enjoy- 
ment of the Messiah’s king@om would 
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2 again by parables, and said, 'The kingdom of hea- nie fee A 
ven is like unto a certain king,™ which made amar- 95.6. 55.1. 
3 riage for his son; " and sent forth his servants to ® Lk. 14, 17. 


call them that were bidden to 
they would not come. 


"come unto the marriage. 


P Again, he sent forth other 
servants, saying, Tell them which are bidden, Be- 
hold, 411 have prepared my dinner: my oxen and 
my fatlings are killed, and-all things are ready: 
s But they made light of 

it, and went their ways, tone to his farm, another 
6 to his merchandise: and "the remnant took his 

servants, and entreated them spitefully, and slew 


© John 5. 40. 


the wedding: °and ,Ne 9. 7; Ps. 86. 
5. 


a John 6. 50, 58. 


r 2 Cor..6. 1. 

§ Gen. 25. 34; Ps. 
106. 24. 

' Lk. 14. 18-20. 

ete td.) 195020 


, 3. 


really be prepared to receive and value 
it when offered to them. But this para- 
ble in Matthew was spoken in the tem- 
ple only a few days before the cruci- 
fixion, occasioned by the hostility of 
the scribes, chief-priests, and elders, and 
their demand as to his authority (ch. 21 : 
15, 23, 46), and was designed to show 
the terrible judgments which should 
come upon the Jewish people on ac- 
count of their rejection of the Messiah, 
and the final punishment of mere nomi- 
nal professors. This also was a royal 
marriage feast, and hence has the addi- 
tional figure of a wedding garment; 
that was merely a great supper. In this 
the guests treat the invitation with the 
utmost contempt and insolence, and are 
destroyed for their conduct; in that the 
invited guests show at least enough 
courtesy to excuse themselves, and are 
debarred from tasting the supper. This 
is severer, and relates more especially to 
the judgment of the Jewish people as 
the rejecters of Christ; that is milder, 
and relates more especially to the gra- 
ciousness of the Gospel’s invitations. 
Each was peculiarly adapted to the re- 
spective occasions and to the feelings 
manifested by the Jewish leaders. 

1. Jesus answered. The word an- 
swer is often used in Scripture as a kind 
of response, where no question is asked, 
to some words, circumstances, or occa- 
sion that precedes. Here it refers to 
the two last verses of the preceding 
chapter, where we have an account of 
the conduct of the chief priests and 
Pharisees, which occasioned or caused Je- 
sus to respond in an additional parable. 
By parables. IJnparables. The para- 
bolic mode of teaching is expressed in 
general terms by the plural parables, ch. 
13: 3,10; Mark 3: 28; 12:1, 


2. The kingdom of heaven. The 
}reign of Messiah in the Gospel dispen- 
sation, in respect to open rejecters and 
|mere nominal professors, is like the 
case of a certain king. A mare 
riage. Not merely the act of uniting 
the two parties in matrimony, but all 
the arrangements of the occasion, in- 
cluding the festivities. The marriage 
festival commonly lasted seven days, 
Gen. 29: 27; Judg. 14: 17, 18. iz 
3. To call them that were bid- 
den. According toan oriental custom, 
those who had been previously invited_ 
are now summoned at the beginning of 
the festivities. Compare Esth. 5: 8; 
6:14. The first call having been given, 
so that they might have time to prepare, 
it was now expected that they would be 
in readiness to go. They would not 
come. In this refusal they show not 
only their_disrespect, but also their dis- 
loyalty to their sovereign. Compare 
Hsthralescli2al Gn 1 
4. Sent forth other servants. 
This strikingly shows the graciousness 
and leniency of the king. Instead of 
bringing punishment at once upon those 
that were bidden, for their contempt, 
he endeavors to remove any misunder- 
standing, barrier, or difficulty, which 
may have been in their way, and gives 
them an opportunity to retrace their 
steps, and come to the marriage. He 
sends forth other servants to tell them, 
in the most explicit language, that the 
| preparations are made, and all things are 
ready. Dinner. The mid-day meal, 
the opening meal of the marriage festi- 
vities. Fatlings. The smaller and 
younger animals fatted for slaughter. 
5, 6. The treatment these servants re- 
ceived at the hands of those hidden, . 
| Two classes of rejecters of the king’sin- 
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find, bid to the marriage. 


But when the king heard thereof, he was 
wroth: and he sent forth * his armies, and destroyed 
3 those murderers, and burned up their city. Then 
saith he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but 
9 they which were bidden were not » worthy. *Go ye 
therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall 
So those servants went 
out into the highways, and * gathered together all 
as many as they found, both bad and good: and the 
wedding was furnished with guests. 
* And when the king came in to see the guests, ‘he 
saw there a man “which had not on a wedding gar- 
2 ment: and he saith unto him, Friend, *how camest 


x Dan. 9. 26: Lk. 
19. 2%, 42-44; 21. 


¥ Ac, 13, 46; Rev. 
3. 4 


2 Pro, 1. 20-23; Is. 
55. 1-3; Mk. 16. 
o 16; Rey. 22. 


=ch. 13. 4%, 48; 
John 10. 16. 

> ch. 25. 31, 82. 

©1 Cor. 4.5; Heb. 
4. 12, 18; Rev. 2. 


23. 

4 Zec. 3. 3, 4; Lk, 
15. 22; Ro. 3. 22; 
Eph. 4, 24; Rev. 


thou in hither not having a wedding garment ? aes 20. 


vitation are here given—first, those who 
slighted the invitations; second, those 
who persecuted and murdered his ser- 
vants. The first class areagain divided, 
one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dise. They made light of it. They 
treated the invitation of the king, and 
the words of the servants, with indiffe- 
rence and disregard. They showed a 
disloyal and rebellious spirit. Went 
their ways. Rather, Went away. 
Their disregard and indifference was es- 
pecially shown by their going away to 
attend to their own private affairs, just 
at the time when the king’s invitations 
were urgent, and his business required 
haste. Compare 2 Chron. 30: 1, 10. 

The remnant. Tiie rest, the second 
class, who were open and violent oppo- 
sers... Took his servants. Laid hoid 
of them, laid violent hands on them. 
Entreated them spitefully. Abus- 
ed and ill-treated them. They went on 
in their deeds of violence till, reaching 
the climax of their crime, they slew 
them. - Thus their rebellion becomes 
open ; they are guilty of disloyalty, mur- 
der, and treason. 

7%. The severe punishment the king 
brings on these rebels and murderers. 
The king was wroth, both on account 
of their unmerciful treatment and cruel 
murder of his servants, and the insult, 
rebellion, and treason thereby commit- 
ted. The crime he rightfully regards as 
done against himself. Compare 2 Sam. 
10:24. He therefore destroyed both 
them and their city. 

Not worthy. Not specially 
/ because they were murderers, but because 
they did not accept of the king’s invita- 
tion, pone Luke 14 ; 18-20, 24. 


Underlying their terrible crimes was the 
spit of rebellion. The highways. 

he forks of the roads, where the roads 
from the country came together, and the 
people from the country would come in 
from different directions. Gathered 
together—both bad and good. 
Persons of all classes and conditions. 
Instead of the wedding, a preferable 
reading is, the bridal hall, ete. 

11, 12. The second portion of the pa- 
rable, the man without the wedding gar- 
ment, here begins. To see the guests. 
Rather, To view the guests. Guests means 
those reclining at table. They were 
doubtless arranged on their couches, at 
the tables, when the king entered to 
view the company. Wedding gar- 
ment. A garment suited for the occa- 
sion, and also expressly intended for it. 
The important point here is not how he 
might have obtained a wedding garment, 
but that he ought to have had it. It was 
necessary to the enjoyment of the feast, 
and expected of all, and he alone was 
without it. To allow him to explain his 
failure in not having on the proper cos- 
tume, the king says to him, Friend, 
my good man (see ch. 20 : 18), how 
camest thou in hither, not hav- 
ing a wedding garment? And 
he was speechless3 he was silenced, 
convicted of bis folly, saw that the fault 
was entirely his own, and could say no- 
thing, not even offer a shadow of an 
excuse. He had not a word to say of 
voverty, haste, and hurry in coming, or 
mability. from any cause. It is evident 
that he was guilty of base neglect, and 
of contempt toward the king himself. 
It is probable that the guests had gar- 
ments furnished them, gathered as they 
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13 ‘ And he was speechless. 


Then said the king to the 
servants, Bind him hand and foot, and take him 
away, and cast him » into outer darkness; there 


f Ro. 3. 1. 

® Zeph. 1. 7, 8. 

ch. 8. 12; 2 Pet. 
2. 4, 17. 


were from the thoroughfares of the city, 
and brought with great haste to the wed- 
ding. This would have been no great 
task on the part of the king, since the 
treasures of the wealthy consisted largely 
of changes of raiment, Job 27 : 16; 
James 5: 2; see also onch. 6:19. Ho- 
race says that Lucullus, a Roman who 
lived a little before the Christian era, on 
examining his wardrobe, found that he 
had five thousand mantles. And Char- 
din, who traveled in the east in the 
seventeenth century, says that the king 
of Persia gave away an infinite number 
of garments. Itis also a modern custom 
in the east, to furnish garments on mar- 
riage, festive, and other occasions. At 


the royal marriage of Sultan Mahmoud, | 


a number of years ago, every guest had 
made for him, at the expense of the sul- 
tan, a wedding garment. No one, how- 
ever dignified his station, was permitted 
to enter into the presence-chamber of 
that sovereign without a change of rai- 


ment. Travelers relate similar customs 
in Persia. Chardin mentions a vizier 


who lost his life for not appearing before 
his sovereign, a Persian king, in a robe 
that had been sent him for the purpose. 
Since eastern manners change so little, 
it is likely that such customs existed in 
the days of our Savior, and long before. 
Circumstantial evidence may also be de- 
rived from such passages as Gen. 45 : 22; 
1 Sam. 18:4; 2 Kings 10: 22; Esth.6: 
8; Dan. 5: 7; Rey.3:5; 6: 1. 

13. The guest, being thus inexcusable, 
and guilty of neglect of plain duty, of 
great impropriety on such an occasion, 
and of contempt toward his sovereign, 
is summarily punished. To his sere 
vants. To his attendants. These were 
his ministering and personal attendants, 
the officers who attended him and exe- 
cuted his will. They are to be distin- 
guished from his servants, mentioned in 
the preceding verses. Bind him hand 
and foot. As criminals were bound 
for punishment; it was also a part of 
the punishment. Take him away, 
according to the best critical authorities, 
should be omitted. Outer darkness. 
The darkness outside the royal banquet- 
ing house, which was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, His chagrin, shame, and anguish 


are expressed by the outward signs of 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
See on ch. 8: 12. 

This being a complex parable, consist- 
ing of the royal marriage and the wed- 
ding garment, it has a complex design 
and a double centre of comparison. Its 
grand design was to show the rejection 
of the Jewish people and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, on account of their rejec- 
tion of Christ, and also the final punish- 
ment of all mere nominal professors. 
Its centres of comparison are found in 
the destruction of the city of those re- 
jecters and murderers, and in the cast- 
ing forth into outer darkness of the man 
without the wedding garment. The 
first portion of the parable bears some 


| resemblance to Prov. 9 : 1-6; the second 


portion to Zeph. 1: 7, 8. 

The king represents God the Father ; 
the son, Jesus Christ the Son of God; 
the marriage, the marriage supper of the 
Lamb (Rey. 19: 7-9), the full and com- 
plete union of Christ and his congre- 
gated people in glory. The crowning 
blessings of the Gospel are frequently 


| set forth in Scripture under the figure of 
| a marriage, Ps. 45: 6-15; Isa. 6 


210% 
62: 5: Hos, 2 3 19) 20) 2" Cory die 
Eph. 5 : 25-27, 32. 

Those bidden to the wedding were the 
Jewish people, ch. 10 : 5,6; John 4: 22; 
Acts 13 : 46. The first invitation, which 
is implied, was given by John the Bap- 
tist and the prophets who foretold the 
coming of Christ (Acts 3: 22-24), This 
parable belongs entirely to the new 
dispensation, and therefore can extend 
baek into the old only as it was fore- 
told or announced. The second invita- 
tion, or the summons to the wedding by 
the servants, was the preaching of the 
glad tidings by the twelve and the 
seventy (Luke 9:1, 2; 10: 1) before the 
crucifixion; the refusal to come repre- 
sents the Jews, especially the scribes, 
chief-priests, and Pharisees, as the poli- 
tical and religious representatives and 
leaders of the people, rejecting Christ 
and salvation, John 5 : 40. The third 
and last invitation represents the preach- 
ers of the Gospel to the Jews after the 
resurrection. The announcement (ver. 
4), I have prepared my dinner ; my oxen 
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14 shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


i For | ch. 7. 14; 20. 16. 


many are called, but few are chosen. 


and the fatlings are killed, etc., shows an 
advancement in the divine preparation: 
Christ offering himself a sacrifice for sin, 
dying, rising, ascending, and the Holy 
Spirit descending in power. _ Compare 
John 6: 51-58; Acts 2:38, 39; 3:26. The 
unbelieving Jews who rejected this invi- 
tation are represented under two classes: 
first, those who were indifferent, like De- 
mas, loving this present world, and so 
absorbed in it as to have but little 
thought about God and religion; se- 
cond, the open opposers of Christ and 
the persecutors of his disciples. Thus, 
they cast Peter and John into prison 
(Acts 4: 3); then the apostles (Acts 
5 : 18); then the disciples generally, 
both men and women, Acts 8:3. They 
scourged some (Acts 5: 40; 16: 22)and 
slew others, as Stephen and James, Acts 
7:58; 12:2. This Jast invitation con- 
tinued about thirty five years. 

The city of these murderers (ver. 7) re- 
presents Jerusalem; the armies, the Ro- 
man armies under Titus Vespasien, who 
utterly destroyed the city and the tem- 
ple, a.p. 7@ See on ch. 21: 41, last 
paragraph. ‘They are called his arnties, 
because they were God’s messengers of 
wrath against that devoted city. God 
often uses the wicked to execute his 
jadoments, Jer. 25:9; Joel 2: 25. 

The Jews had shown themselves not 
worthy (Acts 13 : 46), by their rejection 
of the Gospel, and their opposition to 
Christ and his cause, culminating in 
ernel persecution. They are rejected, 
their city destroyed, and those that re- 
main are scattered, and the Gospel is 
offered to the Gentiles. Thus, the ser- 
vants are commanded to go forth into 

- the highways, the thoroughfares of the 
world, to the Gentiles, the heathen 
world. The bad and good represent men 
of all descriptions; the best as well as 
the worst men need the Gospel, and all 
are welcome to it. It was by accepting 
the invitation that the wedding was fur- 
nished with guests. 

The man without the wedding garment 
represents the mere nominal professor ; 
the wedding garment is the righteous- 
ness which is obtained through faith 
(Phil. 3: 9), which is professed in bap- 


tism (Gal. 3 : 27; compare Eph. 4: 28, | 


24), and which is indispensable to enter- 


ing and enjoying the kingdom of glor 
Heb. 12:14. “The time linen fs the 
righteousness of the saints,’’ Rev. 19 : 8. 
Compare Isa. 61 : 10. 

The questioning this man without the 
wedding garment, by the king, repre- 
sents the judgment coming home to each 
individual heart, 2 Cor.5: 10, And here 
may be a reason why one individual is 
made to represent a class, in order that 
the application might be the more 
pointed and personal. As he was speech- 
less, so shall nominal professors be with- 
| out excuse an struck Oumab in the pre- 
sence of their Judge. Righteousne:s was 
a free gift; their guilt will consist in not 
| accepting it from the heart, This man, 
coming in his own dress, represents 
them clothed in and trusting in their 
|own righteousness, This was a warnin 
to scribes and Pharisees, to Judas, an 
to all who had the form of godliness 
without the power. 
~ As he was cast forth, so shall nominal 
Christians be excluded from heaven. 
The servants, or ministering attendants 
(ver. 13), represent the angels who 
“shall gather out of his kingdom all 
that offend, and them that do iniquity,” 
ch. 18 : 41,49. The binding him hand 
and foot points to their perfectly help- 
less and disgraceful condition. The cast- 
ing forth is their banishment from the 
presence of the Lord (2 Thess. 1 : 9); 
the outer darkness, the blackness of dark- 
ness forever (Jude 13); the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, the misery of the lost 
soul, arising from despair, remorse, and 


14. In closing, Jesus utters one of his 
solemn proverbial sayings. For. Such 
is the solemn fact under the Gospel dis- 
pensation, which is in harmony with the 
teaching of this parable, and indeed ren- 
ders its narration necessary. Many are 
called, referring to verses 3 and 9, and 
including Jews and Gentiles, all who are 
invited to receive the blessings of the 
Gospel. Few are chosen. This is to 
be explained in harmony with the para- 
ble, But few enjoy the benefits of the 
Gospel by accepting its provisions. All 
‘indeed is of sovereign grace, and of a 
sovereign purpose; but the human side 
in accepting the invitation is promineat 
See on ch. 20: 16, 


‘in the parable. 


the wrath of a holy God. Can 
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Concerning the payment of tribute to Cesar, 
15 * THEN went the Pharisees, and took counsel 


16 ‘how they might entangle him in Azs talk, And 
they sent out unto him their disciples with the He- 
rodians, saying, ™ Master, we know that thou art 


k Mk, 12. 13; Lk. 
20. 20; Ps. 2. 2. 
1 Ps. 56. 5,6; Heb. 


12. 3. 
mPs, 5.9; Gal. 6. 
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true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither 


carest thou for any man: for thou regardest not the 
Tell us therefore, What thinkest 
Is it lawful to give tribute unto ® Cesar, or 


17 person of men, 
thou ? 


"Lk. 2. 1; John 
19. 12, 15; -Ac. 
17. V3 25. 8. 


15-22. THE REPLY OF JESUS TO THE 
PHARISEES AND HBRODIANS, CONCERN- 
ING THE LAWFULNESS OF PAYING TRI- 
BUTE TO Casar, Mark 12: 13-17; Luke 
20: 20-26. 

The Jewish rulers having been worsted 
in their direct attempt to silence Jesus, 
and being greatly enraged by his rebukes 
and threatenings, and being restrained 
from laying hands on him for fear of 
the people, now strive to unite all par- 
ties opposed to him, and in various ways 
endeayor to draw from him something 
which might afford a civil or ecclesias- 
tical accusation against him, or at least 
might destroy his popularity and influ- 
ence with the people. 

15. Then went the Pharisees, etc. 
The Pharisees were the leaders of the 
opposition, and probably formed the 
principal ones of those who had just 
questioned the authority of Jesus. How 
they might entangle him in his 
talk. How they might ensnare or en- 
trap him with a word. Compare 1 Sam. 
28:9; Prov.6:2. Inhistalk. More 
exactly translated, with a word, the Pha- 
risees supposing that he must necessarily 
entrap himself by answering either yes 
or no to their question in verse17. “ Not 
in discourse in general; but with specific 
reference to the artfully devised ques- 
tion in verse 17, to which it seemed he 
could answer neither yes norno, without 
fatally involving himself in his relations 
either to the government or the people.” 
—Dr. Conant, Revision of Matthew. 

16. Their disciples. 


ples, their pupils and followers, young 
and unknown persons. Compare Acts 
22:3. Herodians. This class is re- 
ferred to by name only in this passage, 
and in Mark 3:6; 12: 13. 
dians appear to have been a political ra- 
ther than a religious party, though, as it 


To carry out | 
their plan, the Pharisaic rulers could not | 
come themselves to Jesus, for they were | 
known; they therefore sent their disci- | 


The Hero- | 


is supposed, mostly Sadducees in reli- 
gious sentiment. They were partisans 
of the Herodian family, and consequent- 
ly of the Roman dominion over the 
country, which was odious to the Jews 
generally. They may be regarded also 
as the friends and partisans of Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
and hence Galileans, and belonging to 
the same province with Jesus, whose 
testimony might be of great importance. 
Herod was desirous of obtaining the title 
|of king from the Roman emperor; and 
if his friends could rid Palestine of one 
who opposed Roman dominion and 
| aspired to be king of the Jews, it might 
work to the advantage of Herod. Thus, 
while the Pharisees hated and opposed 
the Herodians, they hated Jesus so much 
more that they could unite with them in 
their opposition to him. The Herodians, 
on the contrary, united with the Phari- 
sees more from political and selfish mo- 
tives. 

Master, we know, etc. Teacher, 
we know. They affirm what is true, but 
hypocritically. Nicodemus used similar 
language, but sincerely. Luke says the 
chief priests and scribes “sent forth 
spies, who should feign themselves just 
men, that they might take hold of his 
words,”’ Luke 20: 20. They pretended 
to acknowledge Jesus to be all that he 
claimed, and to be ready to abide by his 
decisions, since they would be absolutely 
true and just, independent of the influ- 
ence and authority of men. They came 
to Jesus not as Pharisees, nor Herodians, 
but as just men, hoping by their words 
to hide their character, and flatter Jesus, 
and lead him into an unguarded posi- 
tion. Neither carest; for the censure 
or applause of any. Thou regardest 
not 5 thouart perfectly impartial. The 
| way of God. The way which God has’ 
‘marked out for men to walk in before 
Phim Bsr -eventile 
1%. Tell us, 
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therefore, what 
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the tribute money. 
20 penny. 
21 


not? But Jesus ° perceived their wickedness, and 
said, P Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 
And they brought unto him 1a 
And he saith unto them, Whose 7s this im- 
age and superscription? They say unto him, Cesar’s. 
Then saith he unto them, Render therefore unto 


Sch: 16.8: 
P Progd5s 11 


Qh, 18, 28; 20. 2. 


Show me 


T ch. 17, 25-27; Ro. 
13. 7. 


thinkest thou. What are thy thoughts 
and opinion on this much disputed 
point? Tel us, and settle the question, 
for we have determined to submit it to 
thy judgment. Is it lawful, for us as 
Jews, as the chosen people of God, Luke 
ised. 


was advisable, but whether it was lawful 


for them, who acknowledged God as | 


their king. To give tribute. The 


poll-tax imposed on all males from four- | 


teen, and females from twelve to sixty- 
five. Czsar.e The family name of Ju- 
lius Cesar, the first Roman emperor, and 
applied to his successors, whether of his 
family or not, as a designation of their 


office, and a representation of Roman ; 


power. The Cesar then reigning was the 
Emperor Tiberius. Or not? The ques- 


tion was so put as to require, as they | 
thought, the answer, either yes or no. | 


They would rather have him answer in 
the negative, for then they would “de- 
liver him into the power and authority of 
the governor’? as a seditious person, 
Luke 20:20. But if he answered in the 
affirmative, then they would accuse him 
before the people as opposed to the law 
of God. The Herodians, as friends of 
Herod, and hence of the Roman supre- 
macy, were in favor of paying tribute. 
The Pharisees generally espoused the 


popular Jewish sentiment, that paying | 
- tribute to a foreign power was a badge of | 


servitude, and even contrary to the law of 
Moses. Thus Judas, the Gaulonite (Acts 
5 : 35), had raised an insurrection in op- 
position to levying this tax, holding 
that it was unlawful, and even rebellion 


against God for the Jews to pay tribute | 


and submit to a foreign power. These 
sentiments were extensively promulgat- 


ed; and the Jewish people, who were | 


very restless under the Roman yoke, 


quite generally espoused, or sympathized | 


in them. This was, however, a fanatical 
view of thelaw, since the Jews were no- 
where forbidden to pay tribute to a fo- 
reign conqueror. They were only for- 
bidden to set a stranger over them as 
king, Deut. 17: 15, They had, at diffe- 


The question is not whether it | 


rent times, paid heavy tribute ria 
and Baby. by ad 

18. Perceived their wickedness. 
Rather, Knowing their wickedness, their 
| evil disposition, their malicious artifice, 
| Why tempt yeme? Why entice me to 
say something which you can use against 
| me? Why do you try to draw me into 
| 


a snare, so as to entrap me? Hypo- 
| erites 3 dissemblers, pretenders, assum- 
ing a character that does not belong to 
you. 

| 19. Tribute money. The current 
| coin of the taxation, the money in which 
| 

| 

| 


civil taxes were paid. A penny. A de- 
nary, 2 Roman silver coin, worth about 
fifteen cents. See on ch. 18 : £8; and 
wood-cut, ch. 20:2. It was a current 
| maxim of Jewish teachers, that “ wher- 
ever a king’s coin is current, there his 
sovereignty is acknowledged.” It was 
, an evidence of the Roman dominion 
: over the land, that Roman currency was 
| used; and, by using it, the Jews in fact 
| acknowledged their subjection to the 

Roman power. 
| <0. Image and superscription. 
The image was probably the likeness of 
the Roman emperor, Tiberius Czsar. 
The inscription was the motto of the 
coin, the title of the emperor, declara- 
tive of his sovereignty. 

21. Cesar’ss They thus acknowledged 
that they were peacefully submitting to 
| his government, and enjoying his protec- 
| tion. Render. Tayoff. The idea is not 
| rendering a gift, but rendering what is 
‘due. The things that are Cesar’s. 
Render to Cesar whatever is due to him, 
what rightfully belongs to him; if you 
_ are under his government, obey him and 
pay him fully for his protection, so long 
as you violate no divine obligation. He 
| does not discuss 4 political question, nor 
the right or wrong of Roman supremacy ; 
but taking their condition as it really 
was, the Roman power peacefully ac- 
knowledged and its protection enjoyed, 
he teaches that they should pay toward 
its support, and render to it whatever 
was rightfully its due. Paul expands 
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Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ; * and unto God 
When they had heard 


22 the things that are God’s. 


® ch. 4. 10; Dan. 3. 
16-18; 6. 10-13; 
Ac. 5, 29, 


these words, they marveled; and left him, and went 


their way. 


Ooncerning the Resurrection. 


23 


‘THE same day came to him the Sadducees, 
« which say that there is no resurrection, and asked 
24 him, saying, Master, * Moses said, ‘If a man die, 3 
having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, * 


‘Mk. 12. 18; Lk. 
20. 27 


u Ac, 23, 8; 1 Cor. 
15. 14 2 Tim. 


. 18. 
eu. 25. 5-10. 


this idea in Rom. 13; 1-7. The things 
that are God’s. And since in the 
highest sense you are under God’s go- 
vernment, preserved, protected, and sup- 
ported by him, render to him whatever 
is due to him as your God and King— 
your obedience and the whole circle of 
religious duty. The two precepts are in 
harmony, and the one really flowing out 
of the other. As love to our neighbor is 
in harmony with, and flows from, love 
to God, so rendering all rightful obedi- 
ence to human government is in harmo- 
ny with, and springs from, discharging 
our full obligation to God, 1 Tim. 2: 1, 
2; 1 Pet. 2: 13-16. “ Manis the coinage, 
and bears the image of God, Gen. 1: 27; 
SROs Acts Li ee29 JamMesis 207 ne 
We owe, then, ourselves to God; and this 
solemn duty is implied, of going our- 
selves to him, with all that we have and 
are. The answer also gives them the real 
reason why they were now under subjec- 
tion to Cesar, namely, because they bad 
fallen from their allegiance to God,” 2 
Chron. 12: 5-8.—ALForD. 

22. Marveled. They wondered at a 
reply so unexpected, so apt and true, and 
at his wisdom in escaping their snare. 
He maintained both the rights of govern- 
ment and the rights of God, and in such 
a manner that neither party could accuse 
him. The wisdom of his reply may well 
command our admiration. He laid down 
a great moral principle, which is applica- 
ble in every age of the world, and which, 
if properly carried out, will conduce to 
the highest good of man and to the glory 
of God. 

23-383. THE REPLY OF JESUS TO THE 
SADDUCEES CONCERNING THE RESUR- 
RECTION, Mark 12 : 18-27; Luke 20: 27- 
40. The attack of the Sadducees was less 
artful and insidious than that of the Pha- 
risees and Herodians. Their question 
was most frivolous, and their design 


seems to haye been to throw contempt | 


not merely on the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, which they denied, but especi- 
ally upon Jesus, by any answer he might 
rive. 

3 23. The same day 3 on which Jesus 
baffled and silenced the Pharisees and 
Herodians. The Sadducees. There 
being no article in the original, it should 
read simply, Sadducees. See on ch. 3:7. 
The Sadducees believed that the soul 
perished with the body, and hence that 
there is no resurrection of the dead, 
and denied the doctrine of a future state 
and of spiritual existence, such as angels 
and spirits, Acts 23:8. The word reswr- 
rection, as used in this and the following 
verses, appears to have a somewhat 
broader signification than merely rising 
from the dead, including not only the 
life that ensues, but also the life of the 
soul previous to the reunion of soul and 
body. Thus it is very nearly equivalent 
to future life, the rising from the dead 
being the central hinge around which 
that life turns. Compare the language 
of Mark 12:23, “In the resurrection, 
therefore, when they shall rise.” 

24. Master. Teacher. They also ap- 
proach him with apparent regard for his 
authority as a religious teacher. Moses 
said. Rejecting all human tradition, 
they acknowledged the authority of Mo- 
ses. The law which they cite is found 
in Deut. 25: 5, 6, and was designed tol 
prevent any family in Israel from becom- 
ing extinct. The case here stated was 
probably a fictitious one, and taking for 
granted that, if there was a resurrection, 
the present relations of life must con- 
tinue in the future state, they thought 
to show from the law the manifest ab- 
surdity of the doctrine. It may have 
been a favorite argument of the Saddu- 
cees with the Pharisees, and is an illus- 
tration of their manner of opposing the 
doctrine. 

25-27. Now there were with us. 
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25 and raise up seed unto his brother.’ 


Now there 


were with us seven brethren: and the first, when he 
had married a wife, deceased ; and, having no issue, 


26 left his wife unto his brother: likewise the second 
27 also, and the third, unto the seventh: and last of 
28 all the woman died also. 


all had her. 


1 L Therefore in the resurrec- 
tion whose wife shall she be of the seven ? For they 


Jesus answered and said unto them, ¥ Ye do err, 
*not knowing the Scriptures, * nor the power of God. 
For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but » are as the angels of God in 


Ps, 1%, 15; 49, 
14, 15; Is. 26. 19; 
Dan. 12. 2; Hos. 
13. 14 


z Ps. 119. 180; Jno. 
5. 89; 20.9; Ro. 
15. 4. 

®Ge. 18. 14; Jer. 
S20 rs Philay3: 


21. 
> 1John8.2; Rev. 
5. 9-11. 


The Sadducees state the case as if it had 
actually occurred among them. It may 
have been a long disputed case, never 
before fully solved. Some suppose it 
founded on the apocryphal book of To- 
bit3:8. Having no issue. Having 
no seed. 

28. In the resurrection. In the 
resurrection state or life; the state of 
being into which the resurrection issues. 
Whose wife should she be? The 
Pharisees appear to have held that the 
relationships of this life would continue 
in the future state. And with no other 
conception of the doctrine the Saddu- 
cees foresaw a certain conflict between 
these seven brothers. All, then, can not 
have her, but only one; yet none has a 
elaim upon her above the rest. Whose 
wife, then? They see here, as they sup- 
pose, an insurmountable difficulty to 
supposing a resurrection life. It would 
be a state of confusion, with interests 
and relationships which could never be 
justly settled. And besides, as this case 
grew out of a Mosaic enactment, it was 
evident, as they thought, that Moses 
never intended to reveal a resurrection 
and a future life. Their object was not 
to have their question solved, but rather 
to puzzle Jesus, or to draw forth some 
expression which they could use against 
lim. They could not expect him to deny 
the resurrection; for he had raised Laza- 
rus from the dead, and had repeatedly in- 
culcated the doctrine. He was doubtless 
known to side with the Pharisees in this 
respect. But they hoped to bring him 
into conflict with the law of Moses, or 
induce him to utter that which they could 
construe into blasphemy, or turn into 
ridicule. 

29. Jesus answers them quite diffe- 
rently from what they expected. He 


does not so much notice the question as 
the underlying error that suggested it. 
He first shows their mistake through ig- 
norance, and then expounds a passage 
in point from thelaw. Ye doerr. You 
go astray, you wander through your two- 
fold ignorance of Scripture and the 
power of God. Not knowing the 
Scriptures. Not understanding the 
Scriptures in their deep spiritual im- 
port, especially in regard to a future ex- 
istence. Nor the power of God, 
which can and will remove all obstacles 
in the way of a future life, as taught in 
his word. Since God is omnipotent, the 
dead can be raised; and they will be 
raised, since he has so taught us in his 
word. The same two-fold ignorance and 
unbelief lie at the foundation of the 
principal objections to. the resurrection 
at the present day, Acts 26:8; Rom. 4: 
17; 1 Cor. 6: 14; 15: 34. 

30. In the resurrection. In that 
state ushered in by the resurrection. 
The reference is to the resurrection state 
of the righteous, Luke 20:35. The Jew, 
as. one of God’s chosen people, would 
look forward to the future condition of 
the righteous. Neither marry. With 
reference to males. Given in mare 
riage, With reference to females, who, 
among the Jews, were given in marriage 
by their fathers. Are as the angels 
of God. Not constituted for the mar- 
riage relation. Their existence, rela- 
tions, and state will be similar to those 
of the angels ; not earthly, sensual, and 
mortal, but heavenly, spiritual, and im- 
mortal. “ Neither can they die any more ; 
for they are equal unto the angels, and 
are the children (sons) of God,” Luke 20: 
36. They are not dependent on the mar- 
riage relation for the preservation of 
their species, but are themselves immor- 
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31 heaven. 


ed at his doctrine, 


tal. As the righteous will be as the an- 
gels, the wicked will be as the fallen an- 
gels, or demons. : 

31. Touching the resurrection 
of the dead. Concerning the resur- 
rection. The future life which the Sad- 
ducees were making to hinge on the re- 
surrection. The dead here refers not 
merely to the bodies of those who have 
died, but to their disembodied spirits— 
with reference, indeed, to their being re- 
united to their bodies and raised. The 
Hebrew hada distinct word, rapha, which 
refers to that part of man which survives 
death, and was a distinct name for that 
separate existence, Job 26: 5; Ps. 88: 
10; Prov. 2: 18; 9: 18; 21:16; Isa. 14: 
9; 26: 14, 19. Have ye not read 
that spoken by God, which is a proof of 
the resurrection and of the whole future 
state which it implies? Jesus appeals to 
Moses, Exodus 3 : 6, inasmuch as they 
had just drawn their argument from Mo- 
ses. Some affirm, and others deny, that 
the Sadducees rejected all the other parts 
of the Holy Scriptures but the five 
books of Moses. The true statement 
seems to be, that they rejected all tradi- 
tion, and received only the written law, 
and that they held that the five books of 
Moses should be greatly preferred above 
the rest of the Old Testament, and re- 
garded as the only ultimate standard of 
appeal for all doctrine. We thus seean- 
other reason why Jesus appeals to Mo- 
ses, since they regarded his writings of 
the highest authority. He, however, im- 
plies, according to Luke, that he might 
have appealed to the strong testimonies 
of other Scripture (Isa. 26 : 19; Ezek. 
36 : 1-14; Dan. 12 : 2): “Aven Moses 
showed,’’ Luke 20 : 37. 

32. Iam the God of Abraham, 
etc. The living and eternal God, bear- 
ing a personal relation, as the living 
God, to Abraham and to Isaac and to 
Jacob, which supposes that those patri- 
archs were still bearing a living and per- 
sonal relation to him as his servants, 
and also implies he will not suffer them 


But as touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye not read that which was spoken unto 
32 you by God, saying, ‘‘I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? God 
33 is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
when the multitude heard this, 4 they were astonish- 


c Ex. 3. 6, 16; Ac. 
7. 32; Heb. 11 
16 


And 
4 ch, 7, 28. 


always to remain under the power of the 
grave, but will, in due time, raise them 
to a glorified life. Jehovah is the lam, 
the ever faithful, the unchangeable, the 
living and eternalGod. He was the per- 
sonal God of the patriarchs. That he 
continued this personal relation implies 
their continued existence. Since he de- 
elares, “7 an the God of Abraham,”’ ete., 
their God absolutely and without refe- 
rence to time, thatis, eternally, their im- 
mortality is implied. And since he was 
the God of their whole existence, body 
and soul, it is implied that, though the 
relation between their bodies and souls 
be suspended for a time, they will be re- 
united ere long in an endless existence. 

Not the God of the dead. Dead 
is here uscd in the sense of the Saddu- 
cees, extinet. God is not the God of the 
extinct, of a non-existence. He can 
bear no relations to a nonentity. But 
of the living. Of those who continue 
to live. The souls of the patriarchs, 
that which was essentially theirs, were 
still living; their bodies, the less impor- 
tant part, had indeed died, yet still ex- 
isted in matter, and the fact that Jeho- 
vah was God of the living was a pledge 
that this suspension of bodily existence 
was only temporary. The additional 
idea of a covenant-keeping God is fitting 
here, since “J am the God,” ete., may 
briefly express the blessing pertaining to 
a covenant relation to God. Compare 
Deut. 26 : 16; Isa. 41 : 10: Zech. 18 : 
9; Heb. 11: 16. All of the blessings 
and promises of God connected with 
this covenant relation can be enjoyed 
only by the living, and the full enjoy- 
ment must be in connection with their 
most perfect life and highest state of 
being, their glorified and immortal 
bodily existence. 

33. Astonished at his doctrine. 
At his teaching, which had thrown sucha 
flood of light on the doctrine of the re- 
surrection and a future life, and which 
had brought out so clearly the deep 
meaning of Scripture in support of the 
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The two Great Commandments. 
34 ¢ BUT when the Pharisees had heard that he had ¢ Mk. 12. 28. 


put the Sadducees to silence, they were gathered to- 
d gether. Then one of them, which was' a lawyer, ask- 
ed him a question,tempting him, and saying, Master, 
mh is the great commandment in the law? Jesus 
said unto him, *‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
* with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 


* LK. 10. 25, 26, 


=Deu. 6. 5; 
12; 30. 6. 


10. 


doctrine. The multitude probably had | ed by Mark, he was the spokesman of 


confused notions of the resurrection. 
The Pharisees supposed it would be 
some way connected with the coming of 
the Messiah. The easy manner in which 
Jesus had solved the question of the 


Sadducees, removing all absurdity, sup- | 


porting the resurrection by a citation 
from one of the books of Moses, as- 
tonished all. The argument also carried 
conviction; for one of the Pharisees, a 
seribe, said, “‘ Teacher, thou hast well 
said,’’ and the Sadducees, put to confu- 
sion and silenced, ‘no Icnger dared to 
ask him any question,’’ Luke 20 : 39, 40. 


3440. JESUS REPLIES TO A PHARI- | 


SEE CONCERNING THE GREAT COMMAND- 
MENT IN THE LAW, Mark 12 : 28-34. 
Compare Luke 10 : 25-29. 


34. When the Pharisees heard. | 
| meats, washing, phylacteries, ete. 


The Pharisees would gladly have seen 
Jesus ensnared by the Sadducees; but 
the latter had been so thoroughly routed 
and put to silence that it caused much 
excitement and pleasant emotion among 
the Pharisees, who gathered togeth- 
er, collected together in the same place. 

35. But, however much they might ap- 
proye of the victory won for the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, they did not 
intend giving up their efforts to entangle 
Jesus. One of them, a lawyer, one 
skilled in the law, a teacher and inter- 
preter of the divine law, asked, tempt= 
ing him, as spokesman for the Phari- 
saic party; who, from wrong motives, 
still hoped that he might say some- 
thing which they considered wrong, 
and which could be used against him. 
There does not appear to have been 
that maliciousness, either in the ques- 
tion or in the one asking it, as in the 
former attack in regard to tribute. 
Indeed, Mark (12 : 28) presents this law- 
yer as one of the scribes who had heard 
and approved of the answer of Jesus to 
the Sadducees. Privately he may have 
desired to hear the opinion of Jesus. | 
But though he is thus favorably present- 


the Pharisees, who were anxious to find 
some means-to destroy him. 

36. Which is the great come 
mandment? Literally, What kind of 
conamandment ? or, What commandment is 
great? There appears to be a reference 
both to the greatness and the quality of 
the commandment. The scribes made 
numerous distinctions and  classifica- 
tions of the law, dividing the com- 
mandments, six hundred and _ thirteen. 
in number, into greater and less, ra- 
ther giving preference to the letter than 
the spirit, and to the ceremonial rather 
than the moral. The Jewish doctors 
were by no means agreed as to which 
precept was preéminent, some contend- 
ing for the law of sacrifices, others for 
that of circumcision, others for that of 
Asa 
rule among them, the law of the Sabbath 
was to give way to the law of circum- 
cision. In the law, of Moses. See 
on ch. 5: 19. 

07, Jesus answers hy giving the great 
law of love, first, to God; second, to men. 
He gives not any one precept of the de- 
calogue, but a comprehensive summary 
found in Deut. 6 : 5 and Ley. 19: 18. 
The Lord thy God. Jehovah is God, 
whatever be the desires of men. The fact 


‘that he is their God should call forth 


their supreme love. With all thy 
heart. With all thy desires, feelings, 
and affections. With all thy soul. 
With all thy sentiments, passions, and 
vital bodily powers. With all thy 
mind. With thy whole will and intel- 
lectual powers. Whatever be the dis- 
tinction between /eart, soul, and mind, 
the three combined are equivalent to the 
whole man with all his powers and 
affections. Thou shalt love God su- 
premely. 

38. This is the first and great. 
The true order of these words, accord- 
ing to the highest critical authorities, is, 
This is the great and first, This inyolved 
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38 all thy mind.’ This is the first and great command- } Ps. 103. 18; #5 


ment. 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 


Christ 2? whose son is he? 


And the second és like unto it, ' ‘Thou shalt 
k On these two com- 
mandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. 


The Ohrist the Son of David. 
1 WHILE the Pharisees were gathered together, 


Jesus asked them, saying,-™ What think ye of 
They say unto him, 


10.27) ROw13 95 
10; Gal. 5. +14; 
Jam. 2. 8. 

k ch. 7,125 1 Lim. 
1.5; 1 John 4, 
19-21, 


1 Mk. 12. 85; Lk. 
20. 41. 
mch, 16. 13-17. 


the most direct answer to the question 
of the scribe; for the command just 
cited was great. But it was also the great 
and first command in its nature, order, 
rank, and importance, involving a prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of all 
goodness and every proper affection. 

39. And the second, etc. Rather, 
And a second is like unto it. There is a 
second similar to the first, and of like 
_ nature with it, and hence a second great 
command. As the first command is a 
summary of the first table of the law, of 
the duties we owe to God; so the second 
is a summary of the second table, the 
duties we owe tomen. Supreme love to 
God involves indirectly proper love to 
our fellow-men; and a right love toward 
men presupposes and springs from true 
love to God, Rom. 13: 9; 1 John 4: 20, 
21. The two commands are thus alike 


in nature, springing from the same 


source, yet they are distinct. Thy 
neighbor. Thy fellow-man. Sce 
Luke 10 : 29-37. As thyself. The 


Scriptures forbid selfishness, but not self- 
love. Self-love is an original principle in 
our nature, and, though the Scriptures 
do not command it, they take for grant- 
ed and imply that men ought to exercise 
a proper love for themselves. The com- 
mand here is the inner life and principle 
of the golden rule. ‘God loves meas he 
loves thee; and thee as he does me; there- 
fore I ought to love thee, my neighbor, 
as myself; and thou me as thyself; for 
our love ought to correspond to God's 
love.”’—BENGEL. This answer of Jesus 
showed the Pharisees that their conduct 
toward him was a transgression of this 
law of love. 

40. On these two—hang3 as a 
door on its hinges; upon these the law 
and the prophets depend; these are fun- 
damental precepts, from which all others 
spring, and which compromise all oth- 
ers. All the law and the pro- 
phets. According to the best ancient 


authorities this should read, The whole 
law, and also the prophets. The lawyer 
had asked what command was great in 
the law. Jesus answers, The great law 
of love, remarking that on it hung the 
law, and adding, “and also the pro- 
phets,”’ showing that it was a funda- 
mental principle, not only in the law, 
but in all Scripture. See on ch. 5:17 
and 7:12. Jesus thus showed not only 
what commands were great, but what 
were the greatest; and also what must 
be the nature of any command in order 
to be great, that it must involve in some 
degree and be in harmony with the 
principle of love. Compare 1 Cor. 18 : 
1-13. Mark relates that the scribe or 
lawyer, on hearing this reply, expressed 
his full approbation, and that Jesus said 
to him, “Thou art not far from the king- 
dom of God.” 

41-46. Jesus confounds and silences 
the Pharisees with A QUESTION CONCERN- 
ING THE PARENTAGE OF THE CHRIST, 
Mark 12 : 35-37; Luke 20: 41-44. He 
had been acting on the defensive; but 
now he turns to the offensive, and con- 
victs the scribes and Pharisees with ig- 
norance and false views of the Messiah, 
which opens the way for his terrible de- 
nunciations against them in the next 
chapter. They had disputed his claims 
as a spiritual Messiah, and, by repeated 
efforts, had vainly tried to prove him a 
base pretender; he now turns and shows 
the incongruity of their view of a 
worldly Messiah with the prophetic idea 
of him. 

42. What think ye of Christ? 
Not merely of, but concerning the Christ ; 
the Messiah whom you are expecting? 
The Christ, or the Messiah, was at that 
time the title of an office, and was not 
applied to Jesus as a name while he was 
on earth. See on ch. 1:1. The ques- 
tion of Jesus related to the parentage of 
the Messiah, the Anointed One. Whose 
sonis he? Of whomishe the son, the 
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* The son of David. He saith unto them, How then 


Bich, 1. dicyed..9: 
°2 Sam. 23. 2. 


44 doth Dayid ° in spirit call him Lord, saying, ?‘The » ps 116.1: Ac.2. 
Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit thou on myright hand, 34; 1Cor. 15. 25; 

45 till I make thine enemies thy footstool?’ If David pe epee 

46 then call him Lord, ¢ how is he his son? * And no PR: 
man was able to answer him a word. * Neither ° Lk. 14.6. 
durst any man from that day forth ask him any See elas 


more questions. 


descendant? Of David. “Son of Da- 
vid”? was a common title of the Mes- 
siah. See on ch. 9: 27. 

43. How, then? In what sense, or 
on what ground? What does David 
mean? In spirit. Sythe guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Call him Lord. Ap- 
ply to him the reverential and solemn 
title of Lord. If the Messiah is only a 
descendant of Dayid, amere man, as you 
suppose, how, then, does David solemn- 


ly entitle hima Lord, thus addressing him | 
? In Ps. 110: | 
This passage is said to be more fre- | 
quently quoted or referred toin the New | 
Testament than any other in the Old! 
The psalm from which it is | 


as his superior? Saying. 
16 


Testament. 
quoted was written by David, after Zion 
became the seat of the theocracy (2 Sam. 
6: 16, 17), and not long after the pro- 
mises made to David in 2 Sam. 7: 11-16 
and 1 Chron. 17: 9-14. The application 
of the psalm, and of the language here 


quoted, to the Messiah, is taken for | 
| dare not risk another defeat. This closes 


granted by Jesus, is silently acknow- 
ledged by the Pharisees, and was the 
common interpretation among the Jews 
at the time of Christ and long after. 

44. The Lord. Jehovah. To my 
Lord. The Messiah, as the Jews un- 
derstood the words to refer, and as our 
Savior applied them. Thus David spoke 
of the Messiah as his Lord, his superior 
and sovereign. On my right hand. 
On the throne beside me, not merely as 
a position of honor, but as a partner of 
my sovereignty and power, Ps. 110: 2, 
3. See on ch. 20, 21. Till I make, 
etc. According to the highest critical 
authorities, Till I put thine enemies under 
thy feet, implying utter and ignominious 
defeat, and the most abject submission. 


The foot was often put on the neck of | 


the vanquished, Josh. 10 : 24, 25; Ps. 
47:3. Till does not limit the time of 
his reign, but only carries the thought to 
a certain point, without going beyond it. 
Compare Gen. 28: 15; Ps. 112: 8. Paul, 
in 1 Cor. 15 : 24-28, reveals to us some 


things that shall take place after Christ 
has totally subjugated his enemies under 
his feet. - 

45. How is he his son? If David 
called him Lord, thus acknowledging 
him as his superior and sovereign, in 
what sense or on what ground is & his 
son, and hence his inferior? The ques- 
tion can only be answered by acknow- 
ledging the divinity and humanity of 
Saree It is thus answered in Rom. 1: 

Ae 

46. No man was able to answer 
him a word. In their worldly views 
of the Messiah they did not perceive his 
divinity. Hence no one could answer. 
If the scribes had understood the true 
idea of the Messiah, they could have said, 
As man, he is David’s son; but as God, 
David’s Lord. And so thoroughly en- 
tangled and discomfited were they that 
from that time they durst not enter into 
debate with him and question him any 
more. They felt their inferiority and 


his earthly debate with these his ene- 
mies. 


REMARKS. 


1. The provisions of the Gospel are 
rich, royal, and abundant, and its invita- 
tions to men are most honorable, ear- 
nest, and condescending, vers. 2-4; 
Proy. 9: 1-6; Isa. 55 : 1-3; Rev. 22: 17. 

2. If sinners perish, it will be because 
they would not come to the Gospel feust, 
ver. 3; Prov. 9: 12; Isa. 50: 2,3; John 
37 20s) 0 40s 659 Bit 

3. It is the duty of sinners, as subjects 
of the King of heaven, to obey. They 
have no right to be lost, vers. 2-4; ch. 
25 : 26-28; Acts 17 : 80. 

4. Indifference to the calls of God, 
and turning the attention from them to 


_ the affairs and pursuits of this life, is to 
'make light of Christ and the Gospel, 


ver. 5; Proy. 1: 22 }; Acts 24: 25; Heb. 


Dds 
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5. The spirit of neglect and of trifling 
with the Gospel, if carried out positive- 
ly, will result in open opposition and per- 
secution, ver. 6; Rom. 10; 21; 1 Thess. 
25 1d; 

6. Rejecting the invitations of the 
Gospel is contempt toward God, the Son 
of God, his messengers, and the Gospel 
feast itself, and highly dishonoring to 
the rejecters themselves, vers. 3-6; 
Acts 13: 41; Rom. 2: 4. 

7. The destruction of Jerusalem is a 
type of the fearful judgments which 
will come upon those who refuse to ac- 
cept the Gospel, ver. 7; 1 Thess. 2: 16; 
Prov. 1: 24-31. 

8. They who reject the Gospel prove 
themselves unworthy of everlasting life, 
ver. 8; ch. 10: 13, 37, 88; Acts 13: 46. 

9. Many of the poor, needy, and little 
favored will be saved, while others, 
more highly favored, rich, and haughty, 
will be lost, vers. 9, 10; 1 Pet. 5: 5, 6. 

10. It is not enough to come outward- 
ly to Christ; there must be repentance, 
faith, and holiness of life, ver. 11; Isa. 
61:10; 2 Cor. 5:3; Phil. 3:9; Col.3: 
LOMIZ Reva LG 157 10278: 

11. God will at last try the characters 
of men, when the finally impenitent, 
whether nominal professors or open re- 
jecters, will be without excuse, ver. 12, 
13; Rom. 1: 20; 3:19; 2 Thess. 1: 8-10. 

12. While those who are saved are in- 
debted to the riches of electing grace, 
those who perish owe their destruction 
wholly to themselves, ver. 14; Luke 
12:47; 1 Cor. 1: 27-29; Gal. 6: 8;'1 
eile. 

13. How great the opposition of the 
wicked to Christ, which will lead ene- 
mies to unite in conspiring against him, 
to play the hypocrite and act as his 
friends, to acknowledge the truth and 


his true character with evil intent, vers. | 


15, 16; Ps. 2:2; 12:2; 55: QL. 


14. Hypocrisy and deceit in religion | 


will not escape the detection of Christ, 
nor his withering curse, ver. 18; Isa. 29 : 
15, 16; Heb. 4: 13. 

15. Let us beware of partial views of 
truth and duty, failing neither to recog- 
nize our duties to government nor to 
God, ver. 16, 17» Dan. 6: 3, 10. 

16. The distinction made by Jesus be- 
tween duties to God and to government 
shows that the two are-in harmony, yet 
not to be mingled together. The church 
and state should be distinct yet har- 
Hoe: ver. 21; Rom. 13: 7; 1 Pet.2: 


17. Civil government is an ordinance 
of God, and all of its lawful require- 
ments ought to be obeyed. The best 
citizen will make the best Christian, 
ver. 21; Rom. 13: 1-5; Acts 4: 19; Dan. 
4:27; 3: 16-18. 

18. Beware of imaginary difficulties in 
the doctrine of a future life, and of 
drawing certain conclusions in respect to 
it from analogies of the present life, 
vers. 23-28; 1 Cor. 15 : 39-41, 51-54; 1 
John 3: 2. 

19. Thorough and experimental know- 
ledge of Scripture, and just conceptions 
of the power of God, is a preventive of 
error in regard to the doctrines of re- 
vealed truth, ver. 29; Job 26: 14; Ps. 
62:11; John 5; 39; Acts 17: 11; 26: 
SH 1 Cori 25s ees ime sito: 

20. Christ and the Scriptures clearly 
teach the existence of angels, ver. 30; 
ch. 18 : 41; 24: 31, 36; Ps. 8:5; Heb. 
Oe 3) 

21. We may reason analogically from 
the condition of angels in regard to our 
future state, ver. 830; Jud. 18: 17-20; 2 
Sam. 14:20; Ps. 103: 20; Heb. 12: 22; 
a Ohiy SE) TPS uD toh We), 

. 22. There is to bea resurrection of the 
body from the dead, ver. 31; John 5: 
28,°203 1 Thess, 4: 16, 17; 

23. There is a conscious existence be- 
tween death and the resurrection, vers. 
31, 82; Job 19 : 26, 27, the Hebrew of 
which is clearly and correctly rendered 
by Dr. Conant, Without my flesh I shail 
see God, that is, separated from my body, 
in my disembodied state after death, 
Luke 16): 22, 23; 23; 43: 2 Cor, 5): 8 
Phil. 1 : 21-28. 

24, The resurrection is so important 
in man’s future existence, and essential 
to his glorified state, that the Scriptures 
associate it with his whole future life 
and immortality. “Without the body 
man has nothis whole full life,”,—Nasvt. 
Vers. 31, 32; Luke 20: 36; Rom. 8: 11, 
aay. 2 Cor, Db 24.72 Time 110; 

25. In the establishment and defense 
of any doctrine, our first appeal should 
be to Scripture, vers. 31, 32; Isa. 8 : 20. 

26. Seek not the mere letter of Serip- 
ture, but its deep spiritual meaning, ver. 
82; John 16; 18; 1 Cor. 2: 10-16; 2 
Cor. 3: 6. 

27. The essence of true religion is 
holy love, vers. 38-40; Rom. 5: 5; 
re a 10; 1 Cor. 18: 1-8, 18; 1 John 

28. What think you concerning the 
Christ? of his nature, character, work ? 
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The last public discourse of Jesus to the Jews ; warn- 
ings and woes against the Scribes and Pharisees. 


XXII. THEN spake Jesus to the multitude, and 
to his disciples, saying, t The scribes and the Phari- 
sees sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do; but do not 
for "they say, and do not. 


w 


ye after their works: 


/ 


t Ne. 8. 4-8; Mal. 


What_is-he to thee? ver. 42; ch. 21: 
42-44; 1 Cor. 1 


of God, vers. 31, 40, 43; Luke 24 ; 25-27. 


20. The doctrine of Christ’s humanity | 
and divinity is taught in Scripture, and | 


explains difficulties which would be 
otherwise insuperable, vers. 43-45; ch. 
1:23; John 1:1,14; Phil. 2:6; 1 Tim. 
2:9; Heb. 2: 14-17. 


51. Many wonder at the wisdem of | 


Christ, and feel the force of his doc- 
trines, without being savingly benefited, 
vers. 22, 23, 46; Acts 18: 41. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


y 


1-39. WARNINGS AGAINST THE EXAM- 
PLE OF THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, 
AND WOES AGAINST THEM. 
publie discourse of Jesus to the Jews is 
found only in this Gospel. 
it is, however, found in Mark 12: 38-40 
and Luke 20 : 45-47. Compare Luke 11: 
42-52; 13 : 34, 35, from which it will be 
seen that Jesus now utters more public- 
ly, fully, and comprehensively what he 
had said on previous occasions. It isa 
final and closing summary of all his 


> 23, 24; Heb. 12 : 2, 3. | 
29. Jesus recognized the Old Testa- | 
ment Scriptures as written by inspiration | 


This last | 


A trace of | 


woes against the scribes and Pharisees. | 


It is worthy of notice that the first re- 


. . . | 
corded public discourse of Jesus begins | 


with beatitudes, and his last ends with 
woes. 

This discourse consists of three parts: 
First, A warning against imitating the 
example of the scribes and Pharisees, 
vers. 1-12. Second, Eight woes (seven, 
according to the oldest manuscripts and 
versions ; see on verse 14) against them 
ou account of their hypocrisy and wick- 
edness, vers. 13-36. 
mentation over the doomed city of Je- 
rusalem, vers. 37-39. 

1. Then. After he had completely 
baffled the scribes and Pharisees. Turn- 
ing from them, he addressed the mule 
titude and hisdisciples. Lukesays, 
“Tn the Ga ede of all the people, he 


Third, A tender la- | 


| they had no rightful claim to it. 


said unto his disciples’—a good illus- 
tration of stating the same thing with 
great precision. 

2. The scribes and Pharisees. 
The reference is not to individuals, but 
to classes; the scribes representing the 
class of men educated for the purpose 
of preserving and expounding the sa- 
cred books, and the Pharisees, the most 
numerous and influential sect among 


| the Jews, the moralists and legalists of 


the age. See on ch. 2:4, and3: 7%. Sit 
in Moses? seat. Sat down, or seated 
themselves in Moses’ seat. It isimplied that, 
having sat down, they continue to sit. 
They occupied that position, though 
Moses 
occupied his own seat as lawgiver, ex- 
pounder of the law, and judge. They 
who afterward sat in his seat, did so in 
the two last respects. For an account 
of Moses’ seat, and of those who sat 
with him, see Exod. 18 : 18, 24-26; Num. 
Te 16S Deut 16S. tStelies S—l0r aahe 


| Sanhedrim, made up largely of scribes 
_and Pharisees, in their spirit expounded 


the law and acted as judges. The lan- 
guage of Jesus shows the great influence 
of the scribes and Pharisees among the 
Jews. They were the leaders in ex- 
pounding and executing the law. In 
the synagogue, in the Sanhedrim, and 
other Jewish councils, theirs were the 
prevailing ideas. They thus occupied a 
relation to the Jews similar to that once 
held by. Moses. Sitting was the usual 
posture in teaching and judging. 

3. All—bid youobserve. All they 
bid you out of the law of Moses, or by 
the authority of Moses, whose seat they 
occupy. That the meaning is thus li- 
mited, and does not include their tradi- 
tions, is evident from the denunciations 
which follow, and from ch. 15 : 3. 
Therefore is emphatic. Since they oc- 
cupy Moses’ seat, therefore do and observe 
all they bid you upon his authority. The 
contrast between their teaching and life 
is the prominent idea: they say, and 
do not. Do not ye, etc. Do not 
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4 * For they bind heavy burdens 


borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with one of their fin- 
But ¥ all their works they do for to be seen 
They make broad their phylacteries, and 
6 enlarge the borders of their garments, * and love 


5 gers. 
of men. 


xLk. 11. 46; Ac. 
15. 10; Gal. 6. 13. 

y ch; 6) 1, 2:5, 26. 

z Num. 15, 38; 
Deu. 6. 85 22. 12; 
Pro. 3. 3. 

*Mk, 12. 38, 39; 
Lk. 11. 48: 14.7 


and grievous to be 


imitate their example, contradicting 
your precepts and professions by your 


ife. What their works are, may be learn- | 


ed from verses 4-7. Their characteristics 
are described as four-fold: (1) They live 
contrary to the truths they preach, ver. 
3. (2) They are severe toward others, 
but lax toward themselves, ver. 4. (3) 
Their ruling motive is to appear righ- 
teous before men, ver. 5. (4) Their ruling 
passion is the love of popular respect, 
veneration, and applause, vers. 6,7. Je- 
sus takes it for granted that their false 
interpretations of the law and their un- 
scriptural traditions are of no binding 
force. 

4. For they bind, as wsod into a 
mass, or other things into bales. Jesus 
shows how they ad, and did not, 


Heavy burd<as. By their interpreta- | 


tions of the law, they placed oppressive 
rites and observances upon the people. 


They rigidly explained the letter rather | 


than the spirit. They made the law thus 
both heavy, oppressive, and grieve 
ous to be borne, irksome, and intole- 
rable. The language is especially appli- 
cable to their interpretations of the law. 


In addition, it may be applied to their 


traditional requirements, which were 
even more burdensome and intolerable. 
They will not move them. 
less will they bear them. One of their 
fingers. Much less will they take them 
with the hand, and place them upon 
their own shoulders. 
slightest attempt to give the law a true 
spiritual obedience, Acts 15:10; Rom. 


2: 17-23; Gal. 6: 18. 
5. Having 


out the contradic- 
tion between their 
teaching and their 
practice, Jesus now 
_, tells what is their 
4 creat ruling motive 
in all the works they 
perform, namely, 
to be seen of 
man. 
Phylacteries, 
keepers, derived 
from a Greek word, 


pointed 


PHYLACTERY. 


Much | 


They make not the | 


signifying to keep safely. They are 
small boxes, generally an inch and a 
half square, made of parchment or 
leather, containing slips of parchment 
on which were written Exod. 13 : 2-10; 
11-16; Deut. 6: 4-9; 18-22, and bound 
' with a long strap, one upon the left arm 
‘and the other upon the forehead, sig- 
| nifying that the law should be both in 
| the heart and in the head. They were 
| worn while at prayer, and probably be- 
| gan to be used after the exile, as a lite- 


ral and mechanical observance of Exod. 
13:9; Deut.6:8. They were probably 
| regarded at first as reminders and as 
|aiders in keeping the law. Afterward 
| they came to be regarded as charms and 
_a defense against evil spirits. They are 
| still in use among the Jews. The scribes 
and Pharisees made broad, enlarged 
| their phylacteries, so as to be more con- 
| Spicuous and visible at a greater dis- 
tance, and thus to indicate more em- 
| phatically, and to a larger number, that 
, they were engaged in prayer, or in holy 
meditation. 

| Enlarge the borders of their 
garments. Rather, Mnlarge the fringes 
of their garments, ch. 9: 20. The Jews 
were commanded to wear fringes of 
| blue in the borders of their garments, 
Num. 15: 38. These distinguished their 
dress, as circumcision their bodies, indi- 
cating to others and reminding them 
that they were God’s people. They were 
especially intended to remind them of 
“all the commandments of the Lord,” 
Num. 15 : 32-40, especially verse 39. 
Blue was a symbol of faithfulness to 
God’s covenant. The scribes and Pha- 
risees enlarged the fringes of their gar- 
ments to indicate their greater piety and 
faithfulness to God. 

6. Uppermost rooms at feasts. 
Rooms is here in the obsolete sense of 
place, position, the uppermost places at 
feasts. Literally, the first reciining place 
at feasts, the most honorable position, 
which was the middle place of the 
couch on which they reclined at tabie. 
Compare Luke 14: 7-10. Chief seats 
of the synagogues. The first seats, 
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the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats 


-11; 20. 46; Ro. 
12. 10; 3 John 9. 


7 in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, » Jgnn j. 38 

8 and to be called of men, » Rabbi, Rabbi. ¢ But be © Jam. 3. 1; 2Cor. 
not ye called Rabbi: for ‘one is your Master, even },,434% 55 } 

9 Christ ; and all ye are brethren. And ¢call no man «ch, 10. 25; John 
your father upon the earth: ‘for oneis your Father, 18. 18, 14. 


the foremost row, nearest the reading- | 
| ing on his rights as the Teacher of his fol- 


desk andthe ark where the sacred books 
were kept. See on ch. 4:28. They loved 
positions of honor. 

7. They also loved reverential saluta- 
tions, titles of honor, and praise of men. 
Greetings. Deferential and compli- 
mentary salutations. 
The chief places of public concourse. 
Rabbi. Literally, my master; a title 
of great respect given to a teacher. 
is derived from a verb signifying to be- 
come great, distinguished. The title was 
employed in the Jewish schools ander 
a three-fold form: fab, the great, mas- 
ter, doctor; Rabbi, my master, a more 
honorable title; Mabboni, my great mas- 
ter, the most honorable of all. The 
title bi was conferred with imposing 
ceremony, and the laying on of hands 
ly the delegates of the Sanhedrim. A 
table book was presented to the reci- 
pient of the honor, a symbol of his dlli- 
gence in study, and a key, which was 
afterward worn as a badge of honor, 
implying power and authority to teach 
others. It was not merely a literary but 
also an ecclesiastical honor. The teach- 
ings of the Rabbins were with authority, 
and most highly regarded; their words 
were as the words of God. The Phari- 
saic teachers loved to be publicly accost- 
ed with the salutations paid to men of 


eminent learning, and hailed with the | 


title of Rabbi. They loved the honor 


and the authority in religious matters , 


which such a title implied. 

8. But be not ye, my disciples, 
called Rabbi. Be not like the Phari- 
sees in this respect. Do not assume nor 
favor such a title. The reason is two- 
fold: One is your master, Teacher ; 
ali ye are brethren. All ye are the 
children of God, and thus enjoy a frater- 
nal equality; no one of you having an 
authority in religious matters over the 
rest. Peter’s authority was only equal 
to that of his brethren, 1 Pet. 5 : 1. 
Christ should be omitted here, accord- 
ing to the highest critical authorities. 
Jesus condemns the assumption of spi- 
ritual authority over the faith and prac- 


Market-places. | 


It | 


| 


| bishop, ete. 
_ too fastidious about mere titles, appears 


tice of their fellow-disciples, as infring- 


lowers, and on their rights as brethren, 
Any title which thus implies or assumes 
an authority which rightfully belongs to 
Christ, or which trespasses upon the fra- 
ternal relations of Christians, as breth- 
ren, is here forbidden. Hence Doctor of 
Divinity is opposed and rejected by some, 
as the Christian equivalent to the Jewish 
Ltabbi. The former, however, is a lite- 
rary honor, and does not imply any su- 
perior spiritual authority asa teacher, nor 
does it impress people generally with any 
such idea. Neither, as a mere literary 
honor, is there necessarily any infringe- 
ment upon, or inconsistency with, the fra- 
ternal relation existing between Chris- 
tian brethren. That it does sometimes 
engender pride, self-conceit, a sense of 
superiority, and envy, is, however, true, 
and thus our Savior’s injunction is doubt- 
less often transgressed, not so much by 
the title as by the spirit which covets 
and abuses the title. This prohibition is 
to be understood in spirit and not merely 
in the letter. It indeed prohibits Chris- 
tians from wearing the honorary and ec- 


| clesiastical titles of the Jewish schools; 
| Saul of Tarsus left these all behind when 


he embraced Christianity; and it equally 
prohibits all like ecclesiastical distine- 
tions and titles among Christians which 
have been imposed by a worldly hier- 
archy, such as the perversion of the 
terms priest, bishop, and their applica- 
tion to the ministry, with that of arch- 
But, that we must not be 


from the next verse, where Jesus for- 
bids the title of father; yet Paul speaks 
of himself as the father of the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. 4: 15); and applies to both 
Timothy and Titus the appellation of son 
(1 Tim. 1: 2; Tit. 1:4); and Peter does 
the same to Mark, 1 Pet. 5:18. The 
mere title is comparatively nothing, if 
the proud, ambitious, and authoritative 
spirit, which Jesus condemned, is want- 
ing, being neither assumed nor implied. 

9 Your father upon the earth. 
Call not, or name not, any your father 
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10 which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters : 
11 for one is your Master, even Christ. 
12 is greatest among you shall be yourservant. © 
whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased ; ‘and 
he that shall humble himself shall be exalted. 

But * woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 


13 


© Job. 82. 21, 22. 

f ch. 6. 8,9; Mal. 
1.6; 1 Johns. 1. 

Ech. 20. 26, 27; 
Mk. 9. 35. 

h Pro. 16. 18, 19; 
2 


9, 23. 
i ch. 18.4; Job 22. 


But & he that 
b And 


on the earth. Compare 2 Kings 2: 12; 
6:21. Father was another title given to 
a teacher, implying that paternal wisdom 
and authority which should command 
childlike submission, confidence, and 
Obedience. One is your Father. 
God only is your Father in this high and 
supreme sense. By the spirit of adop- 
tion, Christians can ery, Abba, Father, 
Rom. 8:15. To make any one a su- 
preme authority in matters of religion 
is to rob God. This command is mani- 
festly not broken by applying the term 
father to either our natural or,spiritual 
parents; butit is broken wherever that 
reliance or submission is given to a fel- 
low-man, whether with or without the 
title, which belongs to our Father in 
heaven. As striking examples of its 
transgression, both in letter and spirit, 
may be instanced the. practical applica- 
tion of the term patriarch in the eastern 
churches, and especially that of pope 
(which signifies father) of the Romish 
Church. “The worst corruption is call- 
ing any man father ; that is, to honor in 
ot man an absolute spiritual authority.” 
—LanGe. Notice that Jesus makes a 
contrast between on the earth and in 


/ heaven. 


10. Neither be called masters. 
Rather, Neither be ye called leaders. The 
word translated masters means leaders or 


Elis? It is found nowhere else in the 


ew Testament, and implies more than 
rabbi. “The rabbi was the teacher in 
the synagogue. The leader was the head 
of a whole section, the guide who might 
be followed by many rabbins.’??—Hrup- 
NER. Thus, the Corinthians were di- 
vided between Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
and Christ, 1 Cor. 1:12. This command 
is broken by being lords over God’s heri- 
tage (1 Pet. 5: 3), by exercising autho- 
rity over and controlling the ministry as 
a bishop, archbishop, or pope, by head- 
mg an erroneous party or a heretical 
sect. Notice that Jesus forbids calling 
any one father, or being called leader. 
One is your master, even Christ. 
Rather, One is your leader, the Christ. 

Some suppose that the three persons 


| of the Godhead are intended by the three 


titles, Teacher, Father, Leader; the first 
referring to the Holy Spirit, the second 
to the Father, the third to theSon. The 
interpretation seems to me somewhat 
fanciful. I should rather refer the first 
to Christ, as the Teacher and Lawgiver 
of his church. 

11. Jesus points out the greatest in 
his kingdom. But he that is greate 
est. Literally, But the greater among you, 
which is about equivalent to the English 
expression, greatest among you. Jesus 
may here be contrasting true greatness 
not only with high Jewish positions, 
but also with high Jewish titles. Rab 
means great, ver. 7. But the greatest 
among Christ’s followers are not to be 
those exercising outward authority and 
wearing titles, but those who shall be 
servants of their brethren through their 
abundant labors and_sacrifices, ch. 18 : 


¥; 2: 26. It is not enough to style 


one’s self a servant ; for the pope styles 
himself “servant of servants,’’ yet vio- 
lates the whole preceding command of 
Jesus. 

12. Jesus states the principle by which 
exaltation or abasement is insured. 
Exalt himseif. tke the scribes and 
Pharisees. Shall be abased. By the 
diyine condemnation. Shall humble 
himself. Before God, and asa servant 
of his brethren. Exalted. By the di- 
vine favor, and the HoOndp that comes 

rom God. Somewhat similar to this is 
Ezek. 21 : 26, “Exalt him that is low, 
and abase him that is high ;’’ and the 
rabbinical sentiment, “‘ My abasement is 
my exaltation, and my exaltation my 
abasement.’? The maxim which Jesus 
announced on this and several other oc- 
casions (Luke 14: 11; 18 : 14) is, how- 
ever, superior to all similar ones, as a 
universal principle of God’s govern- 
ment, and as embracing man’s agency in 
his exaltation or abasement: ‘ Shall ex- 
alt ee ; Shall humble himself,’ Proy. 
16: 18. 

13. We now come to the SECOND POR- 
TION of this discourse (18 : 36), where 
Jesus turns. for the last time, to the 
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crites ! for yeshut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men: for ye neither go in yourselves, | neither suffer 


14 ye them that are entering to go 


scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! ™ for ye devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long 


prayer. 


15 damnation. 


Therefore ye shall receive the greater ™ 
t Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye compass sea and land to make 1 


29; Ps. 188. 6; 
eras 33; Lk. 


18. 14. 

k Lk. 11.52; John 
7. 46-52; Ac. 4. 
1%, 18; 5. 28, 40. 

1 1 'Phes. 2. 15, 16. 

Mk. 12. 40; Lk. 

20. 47; see also 

2 ae 3.6; Tit. 
aw Gls 


in. Woe unto you, 


scribes and Pharisees, and utters against 
them his most terrible woes, “summing 
up,’ as Alexander remarks, “at the 


close of his prophetic ministry, all that | 


he had said against them during its pre- 
vious course.’’ It will prove a profitable 
exercise to contrast these woes with the 
beatitudes in ch. 5: 6-11. 

Woe. Here an exclamation of righ- 
teons indignation, implying impending 
calamities and most terrible judgments 
upon the guilty. The scribes and Pha- 
risees are held up in their true character, 
as hypocrites, religious dissemblers, 
assuming a character for piety and vir- 
tue that did not belong to them. 
several woes reveal the following charac- 
teristics of these hypocrites: (1) They 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
others, ver. 13. (2) They made religion 
a cloak for the grossest iniquity, ver. 14. 
(5) They showed a party. proselyting 
zeal, resulting not in the good but ruin 
of their converts, ver. 15. (4) They mis- 
guided the people in regard to practical 
duties and doctrines, shutting out God 
from their view, vers. 16-22. (5) They 
sacrificed the essentials of the law to the 
minutest ceremonial observances, vers. 
23, 24. (6) They attended only to an ex- 
ternal and apparent righteousness, and 
neglected the inward cleansing of the 
heart, vers. 25, 26. (7) They affected great 
piety before men, while they knew the 
deceit, falsehood, and secret wickedness 
within, vers. 27, 28. (8) They professed 
great veneration for the martyred and 
pious dead, while in principle and prac- 
tice they followed their murderers, vers. 

For ye shut up the kingdom of 
heaven. Because ye shut, ete. The 
kingdom of the Messiah is here repre- 
sented as a palace or temple; they shut 
its doors in the face of the people—he- 
fore them, in their presence. They shut 
the kingdom, first, by their example, 
which was weighty, in the sight of the 
people: For ye neither go in; se- 


The | 


cond, by their opposition to Jesus, their 
false interpretations of the law, and 
false doctrines: Neither suffer, etc., 
ch, 12: <4; John9: 84. Compare Luke 
INES ay 

14. According to some Greek manu- 
| scripts, this is the first woe, and should 
be yerse 13—verse 13 being changed to 
verse 14. But the oldest manuscripts 
and versions omit this verse altogether, 
;and hence it is supposed by the best 
scholars to have been inserted by some 
| transcriber from Mark 12 : 40 and Luke 
40.247. 

Devour widows’ houses. JLe- 
cause ye devour, ete. Like cunning yet 
| ferocious beasts, they devoured the sub- 
stance of widows, who were the most 
defenseless of the poor, and the most 
deserving of sympathy and kindness. 
Ffouses is here used for possessions, pro- 
|perty. They influenced widows to give 
them of their property, as an act of 
| piety, or to bequeath it to them. As 
| Spiritual advisers, and sometimes as the 
executor of their wills and the guardian 
of their children, they could rob widows 
of their property. Pious women were 
accustomed to contribute to the support 
of religious teachers, Luke 8: 2, 3, For 
a pretense, make long prayers. 
For ashow, praying long. As apretext. 
They made religion a mask in order to 
gain the conficence and the property of 
eyen the most helpless. Some of the 
rabbins would pray nine hours a day. 
Greater damnation. A more abun- 
dant condemnation, implying a most 
terrible punishment as a consequence. 
For the double sin of hypocrisy and 
fraudulent injustice, they should meeta 
terrible doom. 

15. Ye compass sea and land. 
Ye make the most strenuous, and all 
sorts of efforts. A proverbial expres- 
sion similar to our “leaving no stone 
unturned.’ The proselyting zeal of the 
Jews was notorious in that age. Pros 
selyte. <A convert from heathenism to 
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one ® proselyte ; and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. 
Woe unto you, ° ye blind guides, which say, »Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, 
aheis a debtor! Ye fools and blind; for whether is 
greater, the gold, * or the temple that sanctifieth the 
gold? And, Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it 
is nothing; but whosoever sweareth by the gift 
that is upon it, he is guilty [o7, bound]. Ye fools 
and blind: for whether is greater, the gift, or * the 
altar that sanctifieth the gift? Whoso therefore 
shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
things thereon. And whoso shall swear by the 
temple, sweareth by it, and by 'him that dwelleth 


» Ac, 2: 103 6. 5; 
13. 43. 
© ch. 15. 14; Is. 56. 


10, 11; John 9. 
39-41. 
Picha 9b 34; 


8 Ex, 29. 37. 


‘1 Ki, 8 18; 2 
Chr. 6.2; Ps. 26. 


22 therein. And he that shall swear by heaven, swear- 85 182. 14. 
eth by " the throne of God, and by him that sitteth » cae. 34; Fs, it. 
thereon. 3; Ac. %. 49. 


Judaism. A Gentile, who, submitting | utensils of the temple; it is better to 


to the whole Mosaic law, was incorpo- 
rated into Israel. The later rabbins have 
distinguished between proselytes of righ- 
teousness, those who had submitted to cir- 
cumcision and to the whole law, and 
thus become full Israclites, and proselytes 
of the gate, those who had so far renounc- 
ed heathenism as to worship the one 
true God, and practice morality. But 
in the days of our Savior, and still later, 
no male could become a proselyte with- 
out submitting to circumcision. A free- 
will sacrifice was offered. After the de- 
struction of the temple, and probably as 
early as the second or third century, the 
baptism of proselytes was practiced as 
one of the initiatory rites. 

Two-fold more the child of hell. 
Two-fold more belonging to hell as their 
proper place or portion. Twice as wick- 
ed. They were made proselytes not so 
much to Judaism as to Pharisaism. 
They were not converted from heathen 
vices and depravity, but, in addition to 
these, were taught Pharisaic wickedness 
and hypocrisy. 

16. Blind guides. As is shown by 
their misguiding the people in reference 
to oaths. They made distinctions in 
these between those that were binding 


and those which might, be violated, keep- | 


ing in view their own selfish ends. It 
is nothing. It is no oath in reality, 
only in appearance; it is not binding. 
The gold of the temple. Some re- 
fer this to the golden ormaments and 


refer it, with others, to the golden trea- 
sure of the temple. it was for their 
own interests to raise the temple trea- 
sure into an uncommon sacredness and 
prominence. He is a-debtor; to ful- 
fill his oath; he is bound by it. 

17. Fools and blind. Stupid and 
wanting discernment. For whether 
is greater. Jor which is, etc. The 
gold of the temple would have no sa- 
credness above any other gold were it 
not for its relation to the temple; hence 
the absurdity of raising it in its sacred- 


ness above the temple. 

18. The gift. The sacrifices and ob- 
lations on the altar. He is guilty. 
In the original the same as in verse 16, 
and should be translated, He is a debtor, 
or, He is bound. 

19. The same reasoning as in verse 17. 
Sanctifieth the gift. Gives it its sa- 
credness. 

20-22. Jesus shows that an oath by 
the altar involved all things thereon ; 
and one by the temple, all things there- 
in, and him who dwelt therein. The sim- 
ple assertion of the truth in regard to 
oaths here and in ch. 5 : 34-36, was 
enough to show how futile were all the 
Pharisaical distinctions in regard to 
them. Every oath has reference to God, 
since an oath in its essence, nature, and 
significance, is a declaration as before 
God, an appeal to him to witness what 
is asserted. An oath by the altar, the 
i temple, or heayen, was really an oath by 
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we 


camel. 


26 tortion and excess. 


Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
*for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, 
and ¥ have omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone. 
guides, * which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! * for ye make clean the outside of the cu 
and of the platter, but within they are full of ex- 
Thou blind Pharisee, » cleanse 
first that which is within the cup and platter, that 


x LE. 11. 42. 


Wehr. 97 13 ses ue: 
1 Sam, 15. 22; 
Hos. 6. 6; Mic. 


6. 8. 

z John 18. 28, 40. 

2MK.4. 43° Lk, 11. 
39. 

>Is. 55. %; der. 4. 
14; 13. 27; Eze. 


18. 31; Heb. 10. 
22. 


Ye blind 


God himself, to whom these stood sa- 
credly related. See on ch. 5: 34:36. 

23. Ye pay tithe. 
part to the priests and Levites for the 


| 
| 


service of God. ‘Of the yearly products | 
of the land, the first fruits were first de- | 


ducted; out of the rest, the tenth part 
was taken for the Levites, Num. 18 : 21; 
of the nine remaining parts, another 


tenth part is to be taken and brought to | 


Jerusalem, and there eaten by the own- | 


ers, Dent. 12: 6; though this second 
the poor, Deut. 14 : 28.’’—Pror. BusH 
on Ley. 27: 30. The Mosaic law did not 
define strictly what things were subject 
to the tithe, but extended it generally to 
vegetables and animals, Lev. 27 : 30-82. 
The Jewish canons applied the law to 
every thing that was eatable in the field, 
embracing the smallest garden-herbs and 
aromatic plants. Hence, tithe was paid 


of the mint, garden or spear-mint; the | 
anise, the fragrant plant called by us | 


dill, and resembling caraway; and the 


cummin, a fragrant plant something | 


like fennel, Isa. 28 : 25,27. 

The weightier matters. The 
weightier, the more important things of 
the law, three of which he notices. 
Judgment. The distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong; the determining 
according to the principles of right and 
law, Luke 12:57. Mercy. Kindness, 
compassion to the needy. See on ch. 
9:13. Faiths not merely in its active 
exercise outwardly, but in its internal 
existence in the soul, and in the state of 
the heart. Trust manifested in faithful- 
ness, or fidelity to God, and the piety he 
requires. Compare Mic. 6 : 8; Hos. 
12:6. These ought ye to have 
done. These great moral requirements 
ought to have been observed; the inter- 
nal and spiritual observance of the law 


ought to haye been specially regarded. | 


And at the same time the smaller mat- 
ters of the law should not be neglected. 


Ye pay a tenth Jesus censured the Pharisees not for 


strictly keeping the latter, but for con- 
necting with this a neglect of the for- 
mer, which in themselves were the more 
important. This is pithily put in the 
proyerbial language of the following 
verse. ; 

24, Strain at. Strain out. At was 
probably a typographical error for owt, 


|in the first edition of our common ver- 
tithe was every third year distributed to | 


| 
| 


sion. The gnat and camel are put for 
the smallest and largest animals, and 
both unclean, Lev. 11 : 4, 21-£4, 41, 42. 
The Jews strained their wine carefully, 
so as to avoid drinking any unclean in- 
sect. But while they strained out the 


| gnat, in their close attention to the cere- 


monies and the letter of the law, they 
swallowed the camel, one of the largest of 
animals, and unclean also, in overlook- 
ing the weightier matters, and neglecting 
to observe the spirit of the law. The 
language is hyperbolical and proverbial, 
but strongly expressive of their hypocri- 
tical strictness in external matters, and 
their wicked unfaithfulness in things 
spiritual. In this we have also an addi- 
tional illustration of their misguiding 
the people, and hence Jesus appropri-- 
ately repeated the appellation, Blind: 
guides. v 

<5. Ye make clean the outside. 
They cleanse the outside of the cup and 
platter, the drink and the food within 
are unclean and most impure. You 
attend to mere outside righteousness, 
while your cups and platters are full of 
extortion, rapacity, robbery, unrigh- 
teous gain, and of excess, incontinence, 
inabstinence. The cup and platter, which 
they were so careful to cleanse, were full 
of the fruits of their own secret disho- 
nesty and vicious indulgence. 

26. Blind Pharisee. Willfully 
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27 the outside of them may be clean also. Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! “for ye are cys, 58, 1,2; Lk 
like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear qe ee 23. 3 
8.0. 9 


beautiful outward, ¢ but are within full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so* ye also © 1Sam. 16.7; Jer. 
outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within + 


ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 


t Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 


' Lk. 11. 47, 48. 


Because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and 


31 of the prophets. 


32 killed the prophets. 


garnish the sepulchres of the righteous ; and say, If 
we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in & the blood 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto 
yourselves, that " ye are the children of them which 
i Fill ye up then the measure 


§ 2 Chr. 36. 15, 16; 
der. 2. 30. 

Ac. Weblog 
Thes. 2. 15. 

i Ge._15. 16; Dan. 
8. 235 1 Thes. 2. 
16. 


blind. Cleanse first that within. 
The cleansing of the inside is of the first 
importance, for only thus may the out- 
side become clean. It is necessary to at- 
tend to internal purification in order to 
insure external. The latter is nothing 
without the former. 

27, 28. Ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres. The Jews whitewashed 
their graves once a year, on the fifteenth 
of Adar (the last month of the year), so 
that persons might not pass over them 
and be rendered unclean. A person who 
touched agrave was unclean seven days, 
Num. 19: 16. The custom of white- 
washing sepulchres still continues in 
Palestine. “T have been in places where 
this is repeated very often. The graves 
are kept clean and white as snow, a very 
striking emblem of those painted hypo- 
crites, the Pharisees, beautiful without, 
but full of dead men’s bones and all un- 
cleanness within.”.—Dr. Tuomson. The 
Pharisees were really sepulchres of 
loathsome impurity; their religion was 
but whitewash. 

29. Tombs—sepulchres. Rather, 
Sepulchres—tombs. Both words, in the 
original, are used in the New Testament 
for burial-houses or places, which, 
among the Jews, were natural or arti- 
ficial chambers in the rock orearth. The 
former expresses the more general idea 
of burial-house or sepulchre ; the latter, 
originally meaning memorial, then monu- 
ment, and then a burial-house, often car- 
ries along with the last meaning the idea 
of a monument, a memorial, as in this 
passage, garnish, or adorn the tombs, the 
monumental burial-houses of the righ- 
teous, «Jesus does not condemn the 


mere fact that the Pharisees built the 
sepulchres and adorned the tombs of the 
martyrs of preceding ages. By thus do- 
ing they recognized and bore testimony 
to the goodness and fidelity of righteous 
men of old. All this would haye been 
well had they not been base hypocrites, 
and manifesting a tendency to creature 
worship directly opposed in doctrine 
and practice to these old prophets, and 
in sympathy with their murderers. 

30. And say. By building and 
adorning the sepulchres; by their extol- 
ling the eminent piety of the prophets,. 
and by confidently affirming that they 
were better than their fathers, and that 
they would not have been partakers in 
their crimes. They thus condemned 
their fathers for the murder of the pro- 
phets, which, in their own case, amount- 
ed to a self-condemnation. 

51. Ye be witnesses to your- 
selves that ye are the children, 
ete. By your words you are witnesses to 
yourselves that you are the sons of per- 
secutors and murderers. And by not 


| following the teachings of the prophets, 


and by rejecting the Messiah whom they 
foretold, and in resembling your fathers 
in disposition and life, you give evidence 
to yourselves that you are their sons or 
descendants spiritually as well as natu- 
rally. Or, ye bear witness to yourselves 
that you are the sons of a wicked and 
degenerate ancestry, and nothing that 
they did will be too bad for you to do, 
32. Fill ye up their. Jesus gives 
them over to their wicked course, bid- 
ding them do what he foresaw they 
would fully accomplish. Measure of 
“niquity, persecution, etc. As you are 
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33 of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye * generation of * ch. 3. 7. 
vipers, ' how can ye escape the damnation of hell? | °;, %.83 10. 


84 


= Wherefore, behold, I send unto you ® prophets, 
and wise men, and ° scribes: and ? some of them 
ye shall kill and crucify ; and 4 some of them shall 
ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city: ‘that upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, * from the 
blood of righteous Abel unto tthe blood of Zacha- 


™ ch. 10. 16; 28. 19, 
20; Lk. 11. 49; 
Ac: J: 8: 

n Ac, 11. 273 13. 1. 

° ch, 18. 52. 

P Ac. 5. 40; %. 58, 
59; 12. 2; 14.19. 

4 ch. 10. 17, 18; Ac. 
22. 19; 2 Cor. 11. 
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the descendants of such a wicked ances- 
try, and you knowingly and willfully par- 
take of their spirit and works, though 
hypocritically professing the opposite, 
go on as you will, and fill up the mea- 
sure of iniquity, crucifying the Messiah, 


and persecuting and killing his follow- | 


ers, Acts 7: 51-53. They filled up their 
measure of punishment also, vers. 34-38; 
1 Thess. 2: 14-16. : 

33. Being the descendants of such an 
ancestry, and so like them, Jesus ad- 
dresses them accordingly. Serpents. 
Representing their cunning and depray- 
ed character, their hurtful and poisonous 
influence. Generation of vipers. 
Offspring, brood of vipers. They were the 
brood of viperous parentage, and all of 
the old serpent, the devil, Gen. 3:1; 
John 8:44; Rey. 12:9. John hadalso 
discovered their true character, and had 
thus addressed them. See on ch. 3: 7. 
How can ye escape? A question 
equal to a strong affirmation, that it was 
impossible for them to escape. Dam-= 
natien. Condemnation, judgment, in- 
eluding both the condemnation and the 
execution of the sentence. 

34. Having pronounced upon them 
these terrible words, and declared the 
certainty of their eternal ruin, Jesus pro- 
ceeds to tell how they would fill up the 
measure of their fathers by committing 
their deeds, and even forming a climax 
of all preceding generations in respect to 
their sins, guilt, and punishment. 

Wherefore. Sincesuch is your cha- 
racter, and you imitate your father’s. 
You shall have opportunity to show 
your malignant wickedness. I send 
unto you. I send them as messengers 
of salvation; but in the end they will 
prove swift witnesses of destruction 
against you on account of your treat- 
ment of them. Notice that on a former 
occasion, the wisdom of God is represent- 
ed as thus speaking, Luke 11: 49. Jesus 
was himself, indeed, the wisdom of God, 


the sender of prophets, and the great 
Prophet of prophets. This is not really 
a quotation. There may be a general al- 
lusion to 2 Chron. 24 : 18-22. Pro- 
phets. The apostles, ch. 10: 5,6; the 
seventy, Luke 10: 1; and other preach- 
ers of the Gospel. See on ch. 10: 41. 
Wise men. Men deeply versed in di- 
vine things, such as Stephen, Acts 6: 5, 
10. Seribes. Those who are true 
scribes of the law and of the kingdom, 
ch. 18:52. These three united in the 
Apostle Paul. Some of them ye shall 
kill, ete. You shall inflict upon them 
all manner of indignities, even unto the 
most cruel death. Crucify doubtless 
refers to his own death, as well as to 
some of his disciples, who doubtless 
suffered crucifixion before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The Acts of the 
Apostles is a general witness to the suf- 
ferings of Christians at the hands of the 
Jews, Acts 5: 40; 7:59; 8:3; 12: 2; 
13 : 50; 14: 19, ete. 

35. That upon you. The idea is 
not merely that this is to be the conse- 
quence, but that it enters into the divine 
design. That is equivalent to in order 
that. It was the design of God that this 

eneration should be, as it were, the 
ocus of the world’s wickedness and 
punishment. The righteous blood. 
The blood of innocent and righteous 
persons, Lam. 4: 13. The punishment 
for shedding it. Compare ch. 27 : 25. 
Abel—Zacharias. Abel was the first 
righteous martyr, and the first recorded 
in the Bible, and Zachariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, is the last one recorded, accord- 
ing to the Jewish arrangement of the 
Old Testament, 2 Chron, 24 : 20-22. 

Son of Barachias. It has been a 
matter of great dispute who this Zacha- 
rias was, since the one to whom the lan- 
guage seems to refer is called “son of 
Jehoiada the priest,’’ 2 Chron. 24: 20. 
Chrysostom speaks of an ancient opinion 
which held that it was the prophet Ze- 
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rias son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the Ai oe Oo 
36 temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you, " All aco :0ne 
these things shall come upon this generation. he a 20, 21. 
37 *O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, ¥ thow that killest the . 56,68; Lk. 18. 
prophets, * and stonest them which are sent unto 34, 35. 
thee, * how often would I have gathered thy chil- 7 ye 3), 9) 


dren together, » even as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens © under her wings; ?and ye would not! Behold, 
‘your house is left unto you desolate. 
unto you, ‘ Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye 
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4,8; Zec. 1.4. 

> Deu. 32. 11, 12. 

¢ Ps. 17. 8; 91. 4. 
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For I say 


shall say, § Blessed is he that cometh inthenameof , ae 7, 20, 21: 
¥ Geb ’ ’ 


the Lord. 


der. 22. 5 


chariah, the son of Berachiah. Origen 
and others refer it to Zacharias, the fa- 
ther of John the Baptist, who, accord- 
ing to a mere legend, was slain in the 
temple. Others suppose that the Zacha- 
riah, the son of Baruch, is meant, who, 
according to Josephus (Jewish War, b. iv. 
5, 4), was slain in the temple just before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Others 
suppose that ‘son of Barachias’’ was in- 
serted by some transcriber who mistook 
this Zachariah for the prophet Zecha- 
riah, Zech. 1:1. It is better, however, 
to explain, either by supposing that Za- 
chariah was the son of Barachiah and 
grandson of Jehoiada, the former, per- 
haps, dying before the latter; or that 
Jchoiada, according to a not uncommon 
custom among the Jews, had twe 
names, just as Azarialh was called also 
Uzziah, 2 Kings 15:1; 2 Chron. 26: 1. 
Between the temple and the 
altar. In the court of the priests, be- 
tween the temple proper, the sanctuary, 


and the altar of burnt-offering. Seé on 
ehy 21012: 
36. This generation. About forty 


years from this time’ Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed. It was, therefore, within the 
lifetine of many then living. 

37. Jesus now turns from the utter- 
ance of terrible woes to a TENDER LA- 
MENTATION Over the doomed city of Je- 
rusalem, the representative of the Jew- 
ish race and theocracy. Jerusalem, 
the personification of the Jewish race in 
its then present and past history. Kille 
estthe prophets. Theirsins,which call 
forth both lamentation and vengeance. 
The present tense is used in vivid dis- 
course. At a single glance Jesus saw 
their whole history, in which the perse- 
cution of prophets was common, and 
often repeated. As a race, they were 


the murderers of the prophets, and the 
stoners of the messengers of God. 
How often would I. As ahen ga- 
thers her brood under her wings in ma- 
ternal love, and for safety and protection 
against birds of prey, or any thing that 
may injure them. Hens are now very 
commonin Palestine. Children. The 
inhabitants; the Jewish people. We 
would not. Their sins were yolun- 
tary. They were free moral agents. 
Freedom of the will is in harmony with 
God’s sovereignty and divine decrees. 

38. Your house. Your temple, left 
by the Messiah, forsaken by God, no 
longer his house, but yours. Its destruc- 
tion and desolation is vividly spoken of 
as present. Jesus was about leaving it. 
Compare ch. 21: 13; 2 Chron. 6: 2; Ps. 
26: 8. Some suppose, by your house, 
that reference is made to the city, their 
dwelling-place, Ps. 69 : 25, 

39. Ye shall not see me hence- 
forth. He now closed his public minis- 
try among them. They saw him no 
more in his Messianie ministration and 
work, After his resurrection he appear- 
ed, not to all the people, but to chosen 
witnesses, Acts 10: 41. Blessed is he. 
Acknowledging him to be the Messiah, 
as the multitude had done in his trium- 
phal entry into Jerusalem, ch. 21 : 9. 
Ye shall not enjoy my presence among 
you again till ye are ready to receive me 
and acknowledge that I am the Messiah. 
Jesus knew that generation would not 
do it, and hence the opening language of 
this verse: For I say unto you. 
He was the only salvation of the people, 
the only safety of the city and temple, 
His leaving them was their certain and 
utter destruction. But while his lan- 
guage implied the destruction of the 
city and temple, and the scattering of 
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the Jews, it pointed forward over a 


long period to the general conversion of 
the Jewish people in the last days, when 
their descendants should acknowledge 
him. Hos. 3:5; Zech. 12:10; Rom. 
11 + 25-28, 

At this point Mark (12 : 41-44) and 
Luke (21 : 1-4) relate the incident of the 
widow's mite. Here, also, many insert 
the request of the Greek proselytes, 
John 12 : 20-56, though it is better to put 
it after his triumphal entry on Sunday. 
See AuTHOR’s HARMONY, p. 271, § 140. 


REMARKS. 


1. We are to respect the office of a re- 
ligious teacher, and follow his instruc- 
tion so far as it is in accordance with 
truth, vers. 2,3; Mal.2:7; Acts 23:4, 5. 

2. We must not follow the man in- 
stead of the truth he teaches; neither 
must we reject the truth because of the 
unworthiness of the one who utters it, 
yer. 3:1 Cor: 11:1; Gal, 1: 8-10. 

3. Ministers and all religious teachers 
should beware lest their works contra- 
dict their teachings, ver. 3; ch. 21: 30; 
Rom, 221; Tit-1 : 16: 

4, The true character of men is to be 
learned from their conduct rather than 
from their words merely, ver. 3; ch. 7: 
15-21. 

5. Legalists and false teachers impose 
upon men heavy burdens, and grievous 
to be borne; but, in contrast, the yoke 
of Christ is easy and his burden is light, 
ver. 4; ch. 11: 28-30; Acts 15: 10, 28, 
eorGal. 521. 

6. A religion that seeks a mere out- 
ward appearance, and has for its motive 
the applause of men, is not only desti- 
tute of the power of godliness, but an 
enemy to it and its graces, ver. 5-7; ch. 
6:1, 5, 16; 2 Tim. 3:2-5; 2 Pet. 2:3; 
3 John 9. 

7. A love of human honors and flatter- 
ing titles is unbecoming a follower of 
Jesus, vers. 8-11; Phil. 2:5; 1 Pet. 5: 
5; 1 John 2: 15. , 

8. We must beware of usurping 
Christ’s position in the church, or as- 
suming an authority that does not be- 
long to us, ver. 8-10; 2 Cor. 1: 24; 
James 3:1; 1 Pet. 5: 3. 

9. We should seek for greatness, ho- 
nor, glory, and immortality, but only in 
the spirit and through the service of hu- 
mility, ver. 11, 12; Rom. 2: 7; 1 Cor. 
14:12; 1 Pet. 5: 5, 6. 

10. We should expose the errors and 


they are persons of great influence, with 
boldness mingled with humility, and by 
the word of God, without assuming the 
authority of him who knew what was in 
man, and who is himself the Judge of 
men, vers. 138-83; Isa. 8: 20; Gal. 1: 8, 
9; 1John4:1; 2 Pet.2:1-3; 2 John 10. 

11. Teachers of a worldly and formal 
Christianity stay away from Christ them- 
selves, and by their outward observances, 
and often by their opposition to evan- 
gelical religion, keep others from com- 
ing, ver. 18; Luke 11 : 52; John 9: 22: 
Rom. 10 : 2-4. 

12. They who defraud others, and 
coyer over their characters by a show of 
religion, evince a desperate depravity, 
and expose themselves to a most despe- 
rate punishment, ver. 14; Isa. 10:1, 2; 
Mic. 3: 1-3. 

18. While we should seek to win souls 
to Christ, and to the whole truth, we 
should beware of that proselyting zeal 
which is wholly absorbed in and seeks 
the interests of a mere party, ver. 15; 1 
Cor. 1: 12, 18; James 5: 20. 

14. We should beware how we in any 
way attempt to lessen obligation, or to 
nullify a promise, for in so doing we 
shall be guilty of doublesin, vers. 16-22; 
Ps. 15: 2-5. 

15. Since even the mildest oath has re- 
ference to God, we should use great 
simplicity of language. <A simple pro- 
mise should have to us the sacredness of 
an oath, vers. 20-22; ch. 5 : 34-87. 

16. Careful attention to outward ob- 
seryances with neglect of internal duty 
is an evidence that men are deceivers or 
deceived, vers. 28, 24; ch.5:7; 9; 18; 
Hose 4) oe RON se Om tS G2) Corte 

3-15. 

17. No external performances can 
stand in the place of moral and spiritual 
service, vers. 28, 24; Luke 18 : 11-14. 

18. “Let us seek to be pure in heart, 
if we would be vessels sanctified and 
made meet for the Master’s use,”’ vers. 
25, 26; ch. 5: 8; Heb. 12: 14; James4: 8. 

19. “The heart may be a temple of 
God or a grave; a heaven or a hell.” — 
Stier. Vers. 27, 28; ch. 12:35; Eccle. 
9:3; Jer.17:9; Rom. 3: 12-16; 1 Cor. 
3: 16. 

20. They who are satisfied to appear 
what they should be, are inwardly what 
they should not be, vers. 25-28; ch. 6 : 
1; 7: 21; 25: 5-12. 

2%. How valuable must religion be 
which men are at so much trouble to 


hypocrisy of false teachers, especially if | counterfeit, vers. 13-29; 1 Tim. 4: 8, 
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Christ foretells the destruction of Jerusalem and his 
second coming. 


XXIV. AND * Jesus went out, and departed from 
the temple: and his disciples came to him for to 


. Hos. 3. 4, 5. 

s Ps. 118. 26; Zec. 
onl Olt Orme 
25, 26; 2 Cor. 3. 
14-18. 

hMk. 13. 1; Lk. 
21. 5. 


22. The glorification of martyrs may 
be carried so far as to amount to erea- 
tuze-worship, manifesting principles and 
aspirit directly opposed to that of the 
martyrs themselves, ver. 29-32; John 8 : 
39, 40. ‘ 

23. The most fearful denunciations of 
divine wrath is consistent with the ten- 
derest compassion, vers. 34-38; Luke 
19 : 41-44. 

24. While we may rejoice in our great 
religious privileges, let us see to it that 
they prove blessings indeed to our souls, 
and not means for filling up our mea- 
sure of iniquity, vers. 34-36; 2 Chron, 
50 AG eACtsaia) ollie ly Uhesss 2.5.16: 

25. Men often suffer the temporal con- 
sequences of the sins of their fathers ; 
but are only punished for their own sins, 
vers. 34-36; Exod. 20:5; Prov. 9 : 12; 
Ezek. 18 : 20. 

26. Nations are punished in this world. 
A race or nation may be treasuring up 
wrath forages, and may make the guilt of 
the past their owa through their personal 
sins in transgressing the concentrated 
light of the past and present, and may 
thus justly receive the accumulated judg- 
ment which God visits upon them, vers. 
35, 36; 2 Kings 17: 13-18. 

27. If men perish, it is because they 
will not come to Christ and be saved, 
ver. 37; Ps. 81:11, 12; John 5: 40. 

28. God often mingles promises of mer- 
ey with announceinents of judgments, 
ver. 39; Isa. 30 : 12-20; Jer. 30:3,4; and 
many similar examples in the prophets. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Jesns, having closed his ministry to the 
people, continues it with his disciples. 
In this and the following chapter we 
have a remarkable prophetical discourse, 
which has been variously explained and 
justly considered one of the most im- 
portant and difficult in the New Tes- 
tament. However interpreted, every 
unprejudiced reader must admit that 
four imvortant events are distinctly fore- 
told: The destruction of the temple and 
Jerusalem by the Romans; the second 
coming of Christ; the end of the world, 
or the present dispensation; and the 


final judgment. The great point of 
difficulty is to understand the relation of 
the several portions of this prophecy to 


these topics, and their relation to one, 


another. Some hold that they are suc- 
cessively presented, and that the transi- 
tions from one to another can all be 
clearly marked. They are not, however, 
agreed as to where the transitions are. 
Others suppose a blending of topics, in 
which the destruction of Jerusalem is 
made typical of the end of the world, 
and that this, like many of the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, has succes- 
sive fulfillments. See on ch. 1: 22, 28. 
These points will be more particularly 
considered in the notes that follow. In 
order to get a view of the whole dis- 
course, I suggest the following synopsis : 

J. The Occasion of the Inquiry and 
Discourse. Jesus leayes the temple and 
foretells its destruction, ch. 24: 1, 2. 

Ii. The Inquiry. Threefold. 

1. When will these things be? 2. What 
is the sign of thy coming ; and (8) of the 
end of the world? Ver. 3. 

III. The Reply, ver. 4 to ch. 25: 46. 

1. Caution against expecting his com- 
ing before the Gospel is preached in all 
the world, vers. 414. This includes 
cautions : 

a. Against being deceived by false 
Christs, vers. 4, 5. 

b, Against being troubled about wars 
and calamities, which are only the begin- 
ning of sorrows, and not the end, vers 6-8. 

ce. Against being offended in persecu- 
tion, vers. 9, 10. 

d. Against being led astray by false 
prophets, vers. 11, 12. ; 

e. Against not enduring to the end, 
ver. 13. 

2. The destruction of Jerusalem, with 
directions as to what they should then 
do, and a caution against expecting him 
then, vers. 15-25. 

a. The abomination of desolation be- 
tokening the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, ver. 15. 

b. The disciples are instructed to make 
a precipitate flight, vers. 16-18, 

c. The unparalleled judgments of that 
time, vers. 19, 21. 
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show him the buildings of the temple. 


And Jesus 


said unto them, See ye not all these things? verily 
I say unto you, ' There shall not be left here one ‘ 1 Ki. 9. 7,8; Jer. 


stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. 
3 And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, * the « 


26. 18 ; 
12; Lk. 19. 44. 
ME. 13. 3. 


d. Those days shortened for the sake 
of believers, ver. 22. 

e, Caution against the Christs of the 
day, for they will be but pretenders, vers. 
25-25. 

5. Caution against expecting him to 
come as he was then, in his humiliation, 
in his retiring and unassuming manner, 
or as an earthly prince, since his coming 
would be conspicuous as the lightning of 
heayen, vers. 26-28. 

+. The signs and the time of his com- 
ing, vers. 29-31. 

a, Terrific phenomena and changes in 
nature immediately after the Jewish 
people have endured their full measure 
of suffering, ver. 29. 

b. The sign and appearance of the Son 
of Man on the clonds of heaven, ver. 30. 

5. The attendant circumstances of his 
coming, vers. 31. The angels sounding 
the trumpet and gathering together 
Gods elect. 

6. Returning somewhat in his dis- 
course, he teaches them, by a reference 
to the fig-tree, to judge of the time 
which, ina certain sense, would be in that 
generation, and more certain than the 
established order of nature, vers. 32-55. 
7. But the time of his coming is 
known neither to men nor angels, but 
only to the Father. It would be sudden 
and unexpected, vers. 36-41. 

. Watchfulness enforced, ver. 42 ff. 
. By a case of burglary, vers. 42-44. 
. By a household servant, ver. 45-51. 
>, By the ten virgins, ch. 25 : 1-13. 

1, By the talents, ch. 25 : 14-30. 

9, The coming judgment, 25 : 31-46. 

1. Jesus went out, etc., rather, 
according to the best text, Jesus went 
out from the temple (Mark 12 : 41), and 
was going on his way, toward the mount 
of Olives and Bethany. 

1. His disciples. The twelve. 
From Mark (13 : 1) we learn that one of 
them spoke for the rest, probably Peter. 
It was now Tuesday, April 4th, toward 
evening. Buildings of the temple. 
The whole temple edifice. See on ch. 21: 
12. The lamentation over Jerusalem, and 
the denunciation against her (ch. 23: 
37, 38), may haye led his disciples to turn 
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| his attention to the magnificence of the 
| temple, as if to plead for its preserva- 
| tion. Josephus (The Jewish War, v. 5, 6) 
| describes the temple as built of white 
marble, its face to the east covered 
over with plates of gold, appearing in 
the distance like a mountain covered 
with snow, with its gilding dazzling as 
the rays of the sun. Some of its stones 
were forty-five cubits long, five high, and 
six broad. Mark says (18 : 1), “ What 
manner of stones and what buildings are 
here;”” Luke (21 : 5) says, “Goodly 
(beautiful) stones.”’ 

2. See ye not, etc. The question 
was intended to fix their attention and 
prepare them for what he was about to 
say. There shall not be left one 
stone upon another. This was ful- 
filled forty years afterward. Josephus 
relates that Titus tried in vain to save 
the temple. The Jews themselves first 
set fire to the porticoes of the temple; 
after which one of the Roman soldiers, 
without any command, threw a burning 
firebrand into the golden window, and 
soon the holy house was in flames. Titus 
ordered the fire to be extinguished, but 
his command was not obeyed. The sol- 
diers were furious, and nothing could re- 
strain them. Thus, even against the 
will of Cesar, the temple was completely 
destroyed, and the prophecy was ful- 
filled. After the city was taken, Titus 
gave orders to demolish the entire city 
and temple, except three towers and 
part of the western wall. The rest of 
the wall was laid so completely even 
with the ground by those who dug it up 
from the foundation that there was no- 
thing left to make those believe that 
came thither that it had ever been in- 
habited (Josephus, Jew. War, vi. 4, 5-7; 
vii. 1). Later still, Terentius Rufus, an 
officer in the army of Titus, ordered the 
site of the temple to be furrowed with a 
plowshare. Thus nothing was left but 
parts of the massive foundations, which 
still remain, Mic. 3: 12. 

3. Mount of Olives. From which 
they had a fine view of Jerusalem and 
the temple. Seeonch. 21:1. He was re- 
tiring to Bethany over the Mount. Itisa 


‘The disciples. 


da 
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disciples came unto him privately, saying, ' Tell us, 
when shall these things be? and what shall be the 
sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world? 


4 And Jesus answered and said 
5 heed that no man deceive you. 


Thes. 5. 1; Ac. 


h. 5.6; Col. 2. 
: Thes. 2. 


n Jer, 14. 14; 28. 
21, 25; John 5, 


m 


unto them, ™ Take 
For ® many shall 


remarkable fact that the siege of Jeru- 
salem began on this mount, and at the 


| verse.” —SCHAFF. 
| of the world is connected with that of 


The sign of the end 


Passover, the time of this prophecy | his coming. The disciples evidently ex- 
(Joseph. Jewish War, v. 2. 3; vi. 9. 3). 


pected his coming when these judg- 
Peter, James and /ments should befall their nation, and 


= oe 


SS 


MODERN JERUSALEM FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


John, and Andrew, Mark 13: 3. The 
rest of the twelve probably came after 
them, and heard the discourse. Or, 
possibly, the four asked for the rest, or 
were the only earnest inquirers. These 
things. The destruction of the temple 
and the judgments of God upon Jerusa- 
lem and the Jews, ch. 23: 36-388. Thy 
coming. Hissecondcoming. The dis- 
ciples seem to have associated his com- 
ing with the destruction of the temple 
which Jesus had foretold, for, while 
they ask the time of these things, they 
only ask the sign of his coming. They 
probably expected that, after destroying 
his enemies, he would establish a magni- 
ficent and religious kingdom, Luke 24 : 
21; Acts 1: 6 The end of the 
world. The end of the present state 
of things. “It should be kept in mind 
that when the end of the world is 
spoken of in the New Testament the 
term aion, the present dispensation or 
order of things, is used, and not kosmos, 
the planetary system, the created uni- 


that then the existing state of things 
would come to anend. Matthew alone 
specifies these three questions. Mark 
(13: 4) and Luke (21: 7) unite them in 
“these things,’’ which also shows how 
closely they were associated together in 
the minds of the disciples. Jesus in re- 
ply wisely says nothing about a tempo. 
ral kingdom, but describes more minute- 
ly the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
signs and manner of his second glorious 
coming, and the final judgment, which 
should usher in a heavenly kingdom and 
the full enjoyments of an endless life. 

414. JESUS BEGINS HIS REPLY to 
their questions by CAUTIONING THEM 
AGAINST EXPECTING HIM BEFORE THE 
GOSPEL IS PREACHED IN ALL THE 
WORLD. 

4. In this and the following verse Je- 
sus cautions them against false Christs. 
A. false Christ is one who assumes to take 
the place or act the part of the Messiah. 
That no man deceive you. Lest 
any one lead you astray. 
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come in my name, saying, I am Christ; ° and shall 
And ye shall hear of wars and ru- 
» See that ye be not troubled: for 
all these things must come to pass ; 4 but the end is 
For? nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be * fa- 
mines, and pestilences, and ‘earthquakes, in divers 


6 deceive many. 
mors of wars. 


7 not yet. 


43; Ac. 5. 86, 87. 

ever. 11, 

P Ps. 27. 1-3; 46. 
1-3; John 14. 1, 
27; 2 Thes. 2. 2. 

4 Dan, 9. 24-27. 


8} AG. 11; 28; 
t Hag. 2. 21-23. 


5+. In my name. Not in the name 
of Jesus;but of the Messiah, claiming 
to be him, or to represent him. There 
vere many such. Josephus, a Jew not 
converted to Christianity, but an eye- 
witness of the calamities attending the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, an actor in them, has, 
in his account of the Jewish War, given 
a striking comment, and delineated the 
wonderful fulfillment of the first por- 
tion of this chapter. He speaks of the 
land being overrun with magicians, se- 
ducers, and impostors, who drew the 
people after them into the wilderness, 
promising to show them signs and won- 
ders. Thus, Theudas, not the one men- 
tioned Acts 5 : 36, but a later one, per- 
suaded a large body of people to follow 
him to the Jordan, promising to divide 
the river, as Elijah and Elisha had done 
of old. But he was taken prisoner be- 
fore arriving there, and beheaded. An 
Egyptian also pretended to be a prophet 


(Acts 21: 38), and deluded thirty thou- | 


sandmen. (Joseph. Antig. xx. 5.1; 8. 
6; Jewish War, ii. 13. 4, 5.) 
destruction of Jerusalem, Bar Cochba 
and Jonathan appeared, and almost 
every age since has witnessed false 
Christs. 

6. In this and two verses that follow 
Jesus cautions them against being trou- 
bled with wars and various calamities 
which should come upon the earth and 
the Jewish nation, supposing them to 
be indicative of the.end, when they 
were but the beginning of sorrows. 
Hear of wars and rumors of 
wars. These wars must be such as to 
he a terror to Christians, threatening 
their nation and their homes, The wars 
are to be regarded as certain and actual 
to them. But the rwmors of wars would 
naturally be exaggerated, confused, and 
frightful, and hence more terrible than 
war itself. There were numerous agita- 
tions and insurrections in the Roman 
empire previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, in which much blood was 


After the | 
| the preceding verse, Jesus says they shall 


shed. Also in Rome itself four empe- 
rors, Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellins, 
came to violent deaths in eighteen 
months. Alford refers to the three threats 
of war against the Jews by Caligula, Clau- 
dius, and Nero. 

See that ye, etc. Tuke heed, be not 
troubled. The reason is given: such 
things must take place, but the end of 
the world is not yet. Some suppose end 
of tribulations is here meant; but it is 
more natural to refer it to the end of the 
world, or the present state of things, 
since that is one of the main points of 
his discourse. When it is remembered 
how often Christians have regarded wars 
and great national commotions as ae 
of the coming of Christ and the end of 
the world, it may be seen how wise and 
necessary this caution of our Savior: 
These things must take place; they are 
in the divine plan, but the end is not yet; 
therefore be not troubled, but patient, 
hopeful, and tranquil. 

7. Nation shall rise against na-« 
tion, and kingdom, ctc. Race against 
race, and kingdom against kingdom. In 


hear ; now he states what will certainly 
take place. There shall be great nation- 
al struggles, and political revolutions. 
“There were serious disturbances (1), 
which gave rise to the complaint against 
and deposition of Flaccus, and Philo’s 
work against him (A.D. 38), in which the 
Jews as a nation were the especial ob- 
jeets of persecution; (2) at Seleucia, 
about the same time (Josephus, Antig. 
xviii. 9. 8, 9), in Which more than fifty 
thousand Jews were killed; (8) at Jam- 
nia, a city on the coast of Judea, near 
Joppa. Many other such national tu- 
muilts are recorded by Josephus.’’—AL- 
FORD. The reference here, however, 
must not be confined merely to the Jew- 
ish people. 

Famines. Jlistorians speak of seve- 
ral famines, in different parts of the 
world, which happened in the reign of 
Claudius (A.p. 41-54), one of which was 
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laces. 


for my name’s sake. 


one another. 
2 and “shall deceive many. 


« All these ave the beginning of sorrows. 
x Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and 
shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of all nations 
1 And then shall many * be of- 
fended, and shall betray one another, and shall hate 
And * many false prophets shall rise, 
» And because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold. 


» Deu. 28. 59. 
x Dan. 11.33; John 
15. 20; 16.2; Ac. 


th SIS 
il 


particularly severe in Judea, about A.D. 
44-47, Acts 11 : 28; Joseph. Antig. xx. 
Sap ioges 
of famines about this time. There was 
also a famine in Judea in the third year 
of Nero’s reign. 

Pestilences. A common attendant 
of famine, and often produced by it. 


One at Rome in the autumn of A.D. 65, | 


which carried off 30,000 persons. The 
oldest and best manuscripts omit pesti- 
lenees here. 
Luke 21: 11. 

Earthquakes. 
oecurred in Crete about A.D. 46; at 
Rome in 51; in Phrygia in 53; at Lao- 
dicea in 60; in Campania in 58; at Jeru- 
salem in 67 (Joseph. Jewish War, iv. 4.5). 
Pompeii was visited with two disastrous 
earthquakes about 63. 

8. The beginning of sorrows. 
Not the end, as too many will be ready 
to imagine, but the beginning of throes 
or pangs. The death-pangs of the pre- 
sent state and the birth-pangs of Christ’s 
glorious kingdom, Acts 3:21; Rom. 8: 

8-23. 

9. In this and the next verse Jesus 
foretells the severe persecutions which 
shall befall his disciples, when many 
shall be offended. Being forewarned, 
they would be forearmed against being 
offended. Then. At that time, or dur- 
ing that period just referred to. To be 
,afflicted. Scourging, imprisonment, 
| ete. The apostles were imprisoned and 
scourged, Acts 5:18, 40. So also Paul 
and Silas, Acts, 16: 28,24. Kill you. 
Some of you. Stephen was stoned ( Acts 
7:59); James was killed by Herod, Acts 
12 : 2. Indeed, most of the apostles 
suffered martyrdom. Nero (a.p. 64) 
persecuted Christians, putting them to 
death with the most fearful tortures. 

Hated of all nations. “ Con- 
cerning this sect, we know that every- 
where it is spoken against,’ Acts 28 : 
22; see also 1 Pet..2: 12; 3:16; 4: 14, 
Christians haye been hated and perse- 


Suetonius and Tacitus speak | 


It is found, howeyer, in} 


A great earthquake | 


cuted beyond the adherents of any other 
sect. For my name’ssake. On ac- 
count of their attachment to me, and 
because they bear my name. Here do 
we see the reason of Christians being so 
universally bated, not only in every age, 
but also in the apostolic age, when phi- 
losophers were pushing free inquiry and 
deriding popular superstition, and at the 
same time the doctrines of Moses were 
extensively propagated among the Gen- 
tiles. Christians proclaimed Christ the 
| only Savior, and all other religions as of 
noavail. The numerous religions of hea- 
thenism acknowledged one another as 
standing on a common level. The Chris- 
tian, however, demanded the renuncia- 
tion of these, and faith in Christ. Hence 
he was regarded as an enemy of the gods 
and of men, and was hated by all. 

10. Offended. They counted not the 
cost; and hence in persecution they be- 
came disaffected toward the cause they 
had embraced, and left it, ch. 18: 21; 1 
John 2:19. They who thus apostatize 
from a professed attachment to Christ 
would betray their brethren. Tacitus 
relates that, in the persecution under 
Nero, many were convicted by the testi- 
mony of persons from among them- 
selves. Hate one another. The di- 
rect opposite of Christ’s command to 
love one another, which was to be a 
mark of discipleship, John 18 : 84, 35. 

11. Jesus also foretells and cautions 
them against many false prophets, 
who should arise and lead many astray. 
The Epistles give abundant evidence of 
the many false teachers who arose in the 
apostolic age; and, if then, how much 
more in the ages succeeding, Rom. 16 : 
Lise: Coralie 3 Gallsaciral i rae 
6, 20; 2 Tim. 2:17, 18; 1 John 2: 18; 
4:1; Jude3,4; Rev. 2:14, 20; see also. 
Acts 20 : 30. 

12. In this and the next verse Jesus 
forewarns them of the love of many 
waxing cold, and of the necessity of re- 
‘maining faithful unto the end. Ini« 
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14 shall be saved. And this * Gospel of the kingdom 36,14 7° _ 


“shall be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations; and then shall the end come. 
‘ When ye therefore shall see the abomination of ‘ es 14; Lk. 


15 


4 ch. 4, 23; 9. 35. 
Sches 19. eACHls 
8; Ro. 16. 25, 26. 


quity shall abound. On account of 
lawiessness and wickedness, both out of 
the church and in the church, the love 
of the many will become cold. A very 
large proportion of the professors of 
Christianity would degenerate in their 
loye. This would be the natural result 
of the increase of heresies and general 
wickedness, Gal. 3:1; 2 Tim. 1: 15; 2 
Pet. 2 : 22; 1 John 2: 18; Rev. 2:4; 
3: 165. 

13. Unto the end. He who remains 
faithful unto the end of life, which is 
practically the end of the world to the 
individual. The persevering and endur- 
ing to the end evidently refers to spiri- 
tual fidelity in opposition to the defec- 
tion of false professors; and the salva 
tion is not merely one from temporal 
trials, but from sin and spiritual foes. 
It is, however, worthy of notice that not 
a single Christian, so far as is known, 
perished in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. They escaped to Pella, beyond the 
Jordan, where they remained in safety 
till after the fall of the city. Their de- 
liverance, then, may indeed be taken as 
an illustration and type of the deliver- 
ance of all God’s people at the end of 
the world and the judgement. 

14. Gospel of the kingdom. The 

‘ood news of the Messiah’s reign or 
dispensation. Pyreached in all the 
world. This was really the case, so far 
as the world was then known, in the 
apostolic age, and before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Rom. 10: 18; 15 : 24; Col. 
1:6,23; 2 Tim. 4:1%. So before the 
end of this dispensation the Gospel shall 
be made known to all nations. “ The 
universal promulgation of the Gospel is 
the true sign of the end, both in the 
(narrow and restricted) sense in which 
the disciples put the question, and in the 
(wider and universal) sense which, in 
the Savior’s mind, it really involved,’’— 
JupeGE Jones. “The apostasy of the latter 
days, and the universal dispersion of mis- 
sions, are the two great signs of the end 
drawing near.”’—ALForRD. For a wit- 
ness. Fora testimony of the Messiah 
to all nations, in order that men every- 
where might believe and be saved. Then 


shall the end come. The end of the 
world, of the Gospel dispensation, of 
which the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the Jewish state were typical. 

15-25. Jesus now proceeds to speak 
more definitely of the DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM, and to answer the first ques- 
tion of the disciples, with directions to 
his disciples as to what they shall then 
do, and with a caution, or hint, that 
THEY ARE NOT TO EXPECT THE SECOND 
COMING OF CHRIST AT THAT TIME. 

15. Abomination of desolation. 
Spoken of through Daniel the Prophet, 
Dan. $: 27; compare Dan. 11: 31; 12:11. 
These words were supposed by the Alex- 
andrine Jews to refer to an idol statue 
of Jupiter Olympius, erected in the tem- 
ple by Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c. 168), 
when for three years and a half the Jews 
were deprived of their civil and religious 
liberties. See Apocrypha, 1 Mace. 1:54; 
6:7; 2 Mace. 6:2. Josephus (Artig. x. 
11. 7) seems to referthis prophecy to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. ‘The abcmi- 
nation in the original Hebrew refers to 
things unclean and revolting, and espe- 
cially to objects of abhorrence connect- 
ed with idols and idolatry. The desola- 
lion is especially ay plied to the wasting 
devastations of war. The alomination 
of desolation thus naturally refers to the 
profanations connected with the devasta- 
tions of heathen conquest, and points 
unmistakably to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and the temple by Titus. But 
what particular thing or event in this 
destruction is here meant? Some refer 
it to the eagles, which the Romans car- 
ried as standards, worshiped as idols, 
and hence were an abomination to the 
Jews. The standards in the hands of the 
Roman legions besieging the holy city 
foreshadowed its conquest and destruc- 
tion. This view is supported by the fact 
that the Roman army under Cestius Gal- 
lus, after taking a portion of the city 
A.D. 66, withdrew, and thus gave time to 
the Christians to escape before the city 
was closely invested by Vespasian A.D. 
68. The expression of Luke (21: 20), 
who wrote especially for Gentile read- 
ers, also favors it: ““When ye shall see 
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desolation, spoken of by ¢ Daniel the prophet, stand 
in the holy place, (* whoso readeth, let him under- 
stand); then ‘let them which be in Judea flee into 
the mountains : * let him which is on the housetop 
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&Dan. 9. 273; 11: 
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Rey. 1. 3. 

i Prov. 22. 3. 

k Lk. 17. 31, 32. 


not come down to take any thing out of his house: 


18 
take his clothes. 


neither let him which is in the field return back to 


Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is 
nigh.”” Others, however, think that “the 
abomination of desolation’? points es- 
pecially to the murders committed in 
the temple by the party of the zealots, 
who occupied it at the very time that 
the Roman general, Cestius, approached 
the city and assaulted it. Such pollu- 
tions and tragedies in the temple must 
have deeply impressed Jewish Chris- 
tians, and, in connection with the threa- 
tening armies and conquest of the Ro- 
mans, must have deepened the convic- 
tion that the end of the city and its 
temple was nigh. Still, we think that the 
language more especially refers to this 
first approach and attack of the idola- 
trous Roman armies, with their idola- 
trous ensigns, ready to desolate Jerusa- 
lem. See on ver. 29. 

Daniel the Prophet. Jesus thus 
testifies to the authenticity of the pro- 
pheey of Daniel, and also applies the 
prediction here quoted to his own times. 
Stand in the holy piace. Some 
tiink this to mean the whole of Pales- 
tine; but this is too general. Nor is it 
necessary to limit it to the temple, but it 
may be properly applied to the holy city 
and its precincts. Compare ch. 4: 5. 

Wheso readeith, let him under- 
stand. Let him that readeth consider, 
give heed to if, and note it. A paren- 
‘ thetical clause, uttered probably by our 
‘Savior, being an admonition to any who 
should read this prediction of Daniel. 
Compare the words of the angel to Da- 
niel, ‘Know and understand,”’ Dan. 9: 
25. Many suppose the clause to be 
thrown in by the Evangelist, intimating 
the near approach of thissign. But why 
should Mark also use the same lan- 
guage, if it was not a part of the dis- 
course of Jesus? Mark 13 : 14. The 
omission by Luke (21 : 20) may be ex- 
plained by the fact that he was writing 


for Gentile readers, giving a brief synop- | 


sis of the discourse, and that he gives 
the admonitory and significant clause, 


“Then know that the desolation thereof 
is nigh.” 

16. In this, and the four following ver- 
ses, the disciples are instructed to make 
a precipitate flight them, when they 
should see this abomination in the holy 
place. Them which be in Judea. 
In the country, towns, and cities of Ju- 
dea. Mountains. ‘The mountainous 
regions and highlands, where there were 
caves affording a safe retreat. By a sin- 
gular providence, the Roman general 
Cestius, after taking a portion of the 
city, with good prospects of capturing 
the whole, withdrew without any appa- 
rently good reason. This gave the Chris- 
tians an opportunity to escape, which 
they did, over the mountainous region 
to Pella, and other places east of the 
Jordan, where the country was at peace 
with the Romans. Pella was on the 
northern border of Perea. According to 
Eusebius, the historian, the Christians 
were divinely directed to flee thither. 

1%. They were to flee with all possible 
haste, and not descend into their houses 
to collect their goods. Hlousetep. 
Literally, Upon the house. The houses 
in Palestine were flat-roofed, and com- 
municated with each other, so that a 
person might proceed to the city walls 
and escape without coming down into 
the street. Persons would naturally go 
to the house-top to view an invading 
army. Jesus, however, may have referred 
to escaping by a stairway leading from 
the court to the roof, without entering 
the house. The admonition is not 
against coming down, but against coming 
down to take any thing out of his house. 
The stairway landed “ontside the house, 
but within the exterior court. It 
would not be either agreeable or safe 
to have the stairs land outside the inclo- 
sure altogether, and it is rarely done, 
except in mountain villages, and where 
roofs are but little used.”’.—Dr. THom- 
son, The Land and the Book, vol. i. p. 52. 

18. To take his clothes, or gar- 
ments ; or, according to several high cri- 
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And! woe unto them that are with child, and to 
20 them that give suck in those days! 


1 LK, 28. 29. 
But pray ye 


that your flight be not in the w inter, neither on the 


21 sabbath day. For ™ then shall be great tribulation, Dan. 9, 26: 12, 
such as was not since the beginning of the world to 1; A 11. 8, 9: 
22 this time, no, nor ever shall be. And except those 14.2.3. 
days should be shortened, there should no flesh be » Te. 65. 8, 9° Zec 
saved : ® but for the elect’s sake those days shall be 13. 8, 9} Ro. 11. 
shortened. al. 


tical authorities, garment,the cloek, which 
one dressed for the field would only need 
for a journey. He must escape at once 
without his full dress, or his garments , 
at home. 

19. Woe unto them—with child, | 
etc. Both Jewish and Christian females. 
The sufferings of both would be greatly | 
increased. FI 
difficult, or impossible. 

20. But pray ye. 
teach them their entire dependence upon | 
God, and the necessity of prayer for the 
facilities and alley iating circumstances 
desirable in their flight. Winter. When 
storms were frequent, and roads were 
bad; a season unfavorable for traveling, 
and especially for a hasty flight. Dr. 


Thomson says that itis not easy to ex- | 


aggerate the hardships, and even dan- 
gers, which traveling parties encounter 
at this season of the year. Heavy 
falls of snow often occur. The final 
siege took place in the spring and sum- 
mer. Sabbath-day. The grammati- 
eal construction is indefinite, Jn winter 
nor ona Sabbath. The former ‘presented 
natural impediments to their flight, the 
latter legal. The gates of the cities were 
shunt on the Sabbath, Neh. 13:19. It was 
also unlawful to travel on the Sabbath, 
Exod. 16: 29. A Sabbath-day’s journey 
was two thousand cubits, or about five 
furlongs. Escape would be the more 
easily detected, or prevented, by the Jews 
on the Sabbath. Many, too, might have 
seruples about traveling from a supersti- 
tious reverence for the Jewish Sabbath. 

21. Jesus foretells the unparalleled 
judgments and sufferings of the time. 
Great tribulation. Great affliction, 
distress. According to Josephus, eley en 
bundred thousand “perished during the 
siege at Jerusalem by the sword, pesti- 
lence, and famine. The city was full of 
people, attending the Passover festival, 
when the last siege under Titus com- 
menced. Thousands had come from re- 


mote parts of the earth, not only to at- 
tend the festival, but to assist in the 
defense of their religion, country, liber- 
ties, city, and temple. Ninety thousand 
, were taken prisoners, and sold into per- 
petual bondage. Besides, during the 
| entire war nearly three hundred thou- 
sand Jews perished elsewhere, in addi- 


light would be far Pasta | tion to a vast multitude who died in 


cayes, woods, common sewers, banish- 


Thus he Gamit ment, and various ways, of whom no 


Since 


computation could be made. 
The 


the beginning of the world. 


sufferings and distress of the Jews for 


"so short a time (the last siege lasted five 


months), and so confined a space, ex- 
ceeds any thing in the known history of 
the world. The prediction in Deut. 28: 
58-57 was literally fulfilled. The lan- 
guage of Josephus is noteworthy: “I 


| shall, therefore, speak my mind here at 


once briefly, that neither did any other 
city ever suffer such miseries, nor did 
any age ever breed a generation more 
fruitful in wickedness than was this, 
from the beginning of the world.” And 
again: ‘The multitude of those that 
therein perished exceeded all the de- 
structions that either men or God ever 
brought upon the world.”’ (Jewish War, 
y. 10. 5; and vi. 9. 4.) 

22. Jesus intimates that those days 
of judgment and distress shall be shor- 
tened for the sake of those among the 
Jews who were and should be his chosen 
followers. No flesh be saved. No 
one of the Jewish nation. The whoie 
nation would have perished. For the 
elect’s sake. For the sake of those 
whom God had chosen from among the 
Jews to be his people. Those days 
shall be shortened. The time from 
the first siege under Cestius to the de- 
struction of the city by Titus was four 
years. The final siege lasted only about 
five months. It commenced in April, A.D. 
70. The daily sacrifice ceased for want of 
priests to offer it on the twenty-third of 
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arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall 
insomuch that, 4 if 

it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect. 
25,26 Behold,* I have told you before. 


show great signs and wonders ; 


13. 1, 2; Rey. 13: 
13 


4 John 6. 387; 10. 
28, 29; Ro. 8. 28- 
80; 2 Tim. 2. 19; 
1, Pet. 1.,5; 


Wherefore, if r John 16. 1-4. 


June, and from that day to the four- 
teenth of July the last death-struggle 
took place. Then followed plunder and 
destruction, till the whole city was re- 


duced to ashes, except the three great | 


towers on the western wall. Titus re- 
cognized divine help in taking the city, 
and confessed, ‘We have indeed had 
God for our assistant in this war, and it 
was no other than God who ejected the 
Jews out of these fortifications; for 
what could the hands of men or any 
machines do toward overthrowing these 
towers ?’? (Josephus, Jewish War, vi. 9. 
1.) Alford, and others, notice several 
things which may be regarded as provi- 
dential causes in shortening the siege: 
(1) Herod Agrippa had begun to fortify 
the walls of Jerusalem, and make them, 
as Josephus says, “too strong for all 
human power to demolish ;”? but was 
stopped by orders from Claudius, A.D. 42 
or 43. (2) The Jews, being divided into 
factions among themselves, had totally 
neglected to prepare to withstand a 
siege. (3) The magazines of grain and 
other provisions, which, according to 
Josephus, “would have been sufficient 
for a siege of many years,”’ were burnt 
just before the arrival of Titus. (4) Ti- 
tus arrived suddenly, and the Jews vo- 
luntarily abandoned parts of the fortifi- 
eation.”’? (Josephus, Antig. xix. 7. 2; 
Jewish War, v. 1. 4; vi. 8. 4.) 

23. In this verse, and the two that 
follow, Jesus cautions his — disciples 
against false Christs and false prophets 
which shall arise in those days. Then. 
At the time of these sufferinys, or im- 
mediately after. Lo, here is Christ, 
Rather, the Christ, the Messiah. He was 
not to come in this manner, ver. 27. 
Neither was he then to come personally, 
vers. 29, 30. There was danger of some 
Jewish Christians expecting that Christ 
might come to deliver the city from 
destruction. But, at the most, there 
would be only an invisible and imper- 
sonal coming then, which would be in 
judgments upon the unbelieving race 
and their wicked city. 


24. Jesus now asserts that there will 
be false Christs, those who pretend to 
be the Messiah; and false prophets, 
false teachers, who should show great 
signs and wonders, work false mi- 
racles. They would, like Simon Magus 
(Acts 8: 10), lead many to regard them 
as illustrious instruments of God’s 
power. If possible, which, it is im- 
plied, is not, John 10 : 28,29. Deceive 
the very elect, Lead them astray; 
seduce them from Christ and the truth. 
Compare Acts 21: 38; 2 Thess. 2: 9-12; 
1 John 2: 18; Rev. 16: 13, 14. 

These impostors were numerous be- 
fore and after the destruction of the city. 
Felix, a.p. 53-60, put down false pro- 
phets and false Messiahs. According to 
Josephus, they persuaded many “ to fol- 
low them into the wilderness, and pre- 
tended that they would exhibit manifest 
wonders and signs, that should be 
wrought by the providence of God.’ 
They “deluded the people under pre- 
tence of divine inspiration.’’ So, also, 
during the siege a great number of false 
prophets proclaimed that the people 
“should wait deliverance from God;’’ 
and, just before the burning of the tem- 
ple, one of them made a public procla- 
mation that “God commanded them to 
get upon the temple, and that they 
should receive miraculous signs of de- 
liverance.”’? (Joseph. Antig. xx. 8. 6; 
Jewish War, ii. 13. 4; vi. 5.2.) And long 
after this, about A.D. 185, a false Mes- 
siah arose, who called himself Bar 
Cocheyas, or son of a star, from the 
star prophesied by Balaam. He per- 
formed tricks of legerdemain, deluded 
multitudes, among whom were three of 
the greatest rabbis, and raised an insur- 
rection against: the Roman government, 
which was put down with great blood- 
shed. 

25. I have told you before. To 
be forewarned was to be forearmed. 
As I have affectionately exercised the 
caution to foretell this danger, so do 
you exercise a like caution in guarding 
against it. 
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they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert ; 
go not forth: Behold, He és in the secret chambers ; 


believe 7¢ not. 


* For as the lightning cometh out of 


the east, and shineth even unto the west; so shall ee 
28 also ‘ the coming of the Son of man be. "For «Job 39. 30; Lk. 
wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 1%. 87. 
gathered together. «Is. 13. 10; Dan 
29 *Immediately after the tribulation of those days 7. 11, 12. ’ 


26-28. JESUS REVEALS SOMETHING OF 
THE MANNER OF HIS COMING, which is 
to be neither in an unassuming way, nor 
yet as an earthly prince, but most con- 
spicuous, like the lightning of heaven. 

26. He is in the desert. Like 
John the Baptist in the wilderness; his 
second coming would not be like his 
first. He would not then be found, as 
he often had been, in the desert. False 
Christs would indeed be found there, 
drawing multitudes after them. In the 
secret chambers. In the retired part 
of some house, with his confidential 
friends, ready soon to make his appear- 
ance. He is to be found neither in as- 
cetic and monastic life, nor in the abodes 
of wealth and luxury. Several impos- 
tors, according to Josephus, assembled 
their followers in the wilderness (see 
Acts 21: 88); and one false prophet en- 
ticed a multitude into the chambers of 
the temple, where six thousand perish- 
ed. Such examples illustrate what did 
take place, not only before, but after 
the destruction of the city. 

27. For as the lightning—so the 
coming of the Son of Man. His 
coming will not be from the earth, but 
from heaven; not manifested only in a 
certain place, but everywhere conspicu- 
ous, like the lightning, which “ cometh 
from the east and shineth even unto 
the west.’’ It shall be sudden, unmis- 
takable, and so public that every eye 
ean see him, Rev. 1: 7. 

28. For wherever the carcass is. 
A proverbial expression, especially ap- 
plicable to what he had just said, con- 
taining much truth inanutshell. The 
eagles, or carrion vultures, which were 
usually included by the ancients among 
eayles, would quickly scent the corrupt 
eareass and gather around to devour it. 
The precise application has, however, 
been much discussed. (1) It may mean 
that, wherever the carcass of Judaism 
shall be found, there will be found 
the false Christs and prophets foretold 


in verses 28-26. Or (2) there will be the 
Roman armies and ministers of ven- 
geance, as at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and frequently in the history of the 
Jews since that event. Or (8) as surely 
as the vultures gather around the car- 
cass, sO surely and unmistakably will 
the Son of Man come to judgment. 
| Some, modifying this last view, under- 
stand by “eagles”’ the angels who shall 
| gather outof his kingdom all things that 
offend and those that do iniquity, ch. 
13:41. The third view is most natural 
in this connection. So also in Luke 
17 : 37 it is preferable. It is, however, 
not unlikely that Jesus uttered this lan- 
guage here with great pregnant mean- 
ing, designing more than a single appli- 
| cation, and that thus it is proper to apply 
it in the several ways just mentioned; 
and that it has been verified frequently 
in Jewish history, and will be especially 
in the history of the world at the second ~ 
coming of Christ. 

29-31. JESUS NOW FORETELLS THE 
SIGNS AND THE TIME OF HIS COMING. 

29. Tribulation of those days. 
This refers to not only the afflictions at 
the time of the destruction of Jerusa 
lem, but to all flowing out of that event, 
those days extending till “the fullness of 
the Gentiles come in.’? In verse 21 he 
has spoken especially of the distress and 
affliction connected immediately with 
the destruction of Jerusalem; now he 
passes on and also includes the trials con- 
nected with the dispersion of the Jews. 
Thus, about A.D. 135 (see on ver, 24), 
Jerusalem was captured again, in conse- 
quence of an insurrection under Bar 
Cocheyas, which brought most terrible 
sufferings upon the Jews, who were ut- 
terly driven out from the land of their 
fathers. A temple of Jupiter was then 
erected on the site of the Lord’s house. 
Afterward, a.D. 635, the mosque of 
| Omar was built upon the same site. If 
we may conceive of Daniel’s prophecy, 


concerning the abomination that made 
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y shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, 
and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. 
«And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man 
in heaven: *and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn: ° and they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
& e And he shall send his angels with a 
great sound of a trumpet, 4 and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from one 


30 


great glory. 


end of heaven to the other. 


32 Now learn ® a parable of the 


y Joel 2. 10, 30, 31; 
Am. 5. 20; 8. 9. 


z Dan. 7. 13, 14. 

a Zec. 12. 10-12. 

> ch. 16. 27%, 28; Is. 
O65. ele Aca late 
2 Thes. te, 285 
Jude 14. 

¢ ch. 13. 41 ; 1 Cor. 
15, 52; 1 Thes.'4. 


16. 
@Ps, 50. 35; 2 
Thes. 2. 1. 


fig-tree; When his ¢ Lk. 21. 29. 


desolate, having repeated fulfillments, 
we might place its final reference to this 
last event, and also suppose it to mark 
the commencement of his periods of 1260, 
1290, and 1335 years. The distress of 
the Jews still continues, and Jerusalem 
is still trodden under foot by the Gen- 
tiles. Immediately is plain and easily 
understood according to this view; but 
it has afforded, and always will, great 
difficulty to those who limit those days 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The sun be darkened and the 
moon, ete. This language may be 
taxen figuratively to mean great calami- 
ties and revolutions among the nations 
of the earth, after the manner of Hebrew 
prophecies, Isa. 138 : 10; Ezek. 32: 7; 
Joel 38: 15. It is doubtful, however, 
whether all of these, and similar passages 
from the Old Testament, are to be taken 
figuratively. It is better to take this 
language of our Lord Jiterally, especially 
as what follows in regard to his coming 
must be taken literally. See on next 
verse. The meaning is, that terrific phe- 
nomena and changes in nature shall oc- 
cur immediately after the Jewish people 
shall have endured their full measure of 
suffering. There shall be darkness, as 
during the crucifixion of our Savior (ch. 
27 : 45) and in the plague of Egypt 
(Exod. 10 : 22, 23); appearances of fall- 
ing stars, or the shooting of meteors; 
and the powers and forces of nature, the 
elenrents of the heavens, shall be agi- 
tated and convulsed like the waves of 
the sea. Compare 2 Pet. 3:12; Rev. 
QlGa: 

30. Jesus here speaks of the sign and 
appearance at his second coming. The 
coming of Christ is spoken of elsewhere 
as actual and visible, Acts 1: 9, 11;.1 
Thess. 4: 16; 2 Thess. 1:8; 2 Pet. 3: 


10, 12; Jude 14; Rev. 1: %. In har- 
mony with these plain declarations of 
Scripture, this passage should be taken 
literally. 

Sign of the Son of Man. The 
manifestation of light and glory just pre- 
ceding his visible appearance. Tribes 
of the earth. Not the Jews merely, 
but all nations, shall mourn, wail with 
terror and anguish. Coming in the 
clouds. As he ascended, Acts 1: 9. 
Not merely in ordinary clouds, but such 
as anciently attended the divine pre- 
sence, Exod. 16 : 10; 19:18; Dan. 7: 
13. With power, with the actual 
possession of it; and great glory, a 
visible display of his power and majesty, 
IPSHiGSicalids 

31. Jesus foretells the attendant cir- 
cumstances of his coming. 

Great sound of a trumpet. As 
at the giving of the law, when the trum- 
pet sounded exceeding loud (Exod. 19: 
16; 20: 18; Heb. 12 : 18-21) to call the 
people together to receive the law. 
Trumpets were sounded for public ga- 
therings, Num. 10: 1-10; Jud. 3: 27; 
Joel 2: 1,15. Angels are described as 
attending Christ at his coming and active 
at the judgment, ch. 13: 41,49. They 
shall gather his elect, his chosen fol- 
lowers, to him, 2 Thess. 2:1; 1 Thess. 
4: 16,17. From the four winds, 
ete. From every quarter, and from the 
remotest places under heaven, Deut. 4: 
32; Ezek. 37:9. The gathering of the 
elect will be for safety, for the enjoy- 
ment of Christ’s presence, and for glo- 
rious rewards. Then will follow the ga- 
thering of the wicked for punishment.) 
Compare Rey. 20: 4, 5, 12-15. 

32-35. Jesus, having dwelt more parti- 
cularly upon the signs of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, his second coming and the 
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ee 


branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye 
33 know that summer és nigh: so likewise ye, when 
ye shall see all these things, know ‘that it is ‘ Jam.5.9. 


34 near, even at the doors. 


Verily I say unto you, 
€ This generation shall not pass, till all these things » 

35 be fulfilled. > Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
‘but my words shall not pass away. 


Ech. 23. 36; Lk. 
21. 32 


Lk. 21. 88; Heb. 

dnd: 

i Num, 23. 19; Is. 
40. 8. 


end of the world, now approaches more | 


directly THE TIME OF THESE GREAT 
EVENTS, especially his second coming. 


Returning somewhat in his discourse, he | 


teaches them to judge FROM THE FIG- 
TREE OF THE TIME, WHICH, IN A CER- 
TAIN SENSE, WOULD BE IN THAT GENE- 
RATION, and more certain than the es- 
tablished order of nature. 

32. Now learn a parable of, etc. 
Rather, from the tig-tree learn the para- 
ble which illustrates the circumstances 
and signs preceding these great events; 
learn the illustration which the fig-tree 
affords. Fig-trees abounded on the 
Mount of Olives, where Jesus was now 
discoursing. ‘On my first arrival in the 
southern part of Syria, near the end of 
March, most of the fruit-trees were 
clothed with foliage and in blossom. 
The fig-tree, on the contrary, was much 
behind them in this respect; for the 
leaves of this tree do not make their ap- 
pearance tili comparatively late in the 
season. As the spring is so far 
advanced before the leaves of the fig- 
tree begin to appear (the early fruit, in- 
deed, comes first), a person may be sure 


when he beholds this sign that summer | 


is at hand.’”’—Dr. Hackett, Jilustrations 
of Seripturc, p. 141. See on ch. 21: 19. 

33. We shall see ail these 
_things. Those signs which he had told 
them in his discourse, particularly those 
described, verses 7,8, 15. It is near. 
Eepecially the destruction of Jerusalem, 
foretold in ch. 23 : 36-88, and referred to 
by the words these things in the third 
verse of this chapter. The illustration 
applies also to the coming of Christ and 
the end of the world. If they, or his 
followers, to whom he spoke through 
them, should observe the signs described 
in verses 29, 30, then they would know 
that his coming and the end are at 
hand. 

34. This generation. That present 
generation. All these things. The 
these things of verse 3, connected with 
the destruction of Jerusalem. All these 
things are in contrast to that day in ver. 


36, which refers exclusively to the com- 
ing of Christ. Thus Jesus passes, in 
verses 34, 36, from one event to the 
other, the former being typical of the 
latter. 

Another explanation makes this gene- 
ration to mean those who know and ob- 
serve these signs, the generation of his 
followers who shall be living when these 
signs occur. In which case it could ap- 
ply to both the fall of Jerusalem as a 
type, and Christ’s coming to judgment 
as an antitype. 

Others maintain that, according to 
Hellenistic Greek, this generation may 
mean this race, or family of people. Ac- 
cording to which view our Savior says, 
This race or Jewish people shall not 
pass away till all these things just fore- 
told be accomplished. The first view is 
preferable. The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem occurred about forty years after- 
ward, within the lifetime of many then 
living. If, however, we give a double 
or extended meaning to these things, we 
must give a corresponding extended 
meaning to this generation. Be fule 
filled. Are accomplished or done. To 
say with some, “ Are in course of fulfill- 
ment, or begin to be fulfilled,” is gram- 
matically incorrect. 

35. Jesus had just announced the pre- 
ceding declaration with the authoritative 
and solemn clause, “‘ Verily, I say unto 
you.’’ He now affirms most emphati- 
cally that his words shall be certain] 
accomplished. Heaven and eart 
shall pass away. Even these which 
haye been so generally regarded as firm 
and unchangeable, Ps. 89 : 87; Jer. 83: 
25. Even these shall be changed, and 
give place to the new heaven and new 
earth, 2 Pet. 3: 11-13. My words, in 
general, and what I have spoken at this 
time. Shall not pass away. Can 
not at any time prove to be false, or fail 
of their accomplishment. They are in- 
fallible, and more certain than the estab- 
lished order of nature, Isa. 40 ; 8; 51:6; 
1 Pet. 1: 24, 25. 

3641. THe TIME OF HIS COMING 
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36 =* But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, * eg ae ae 
not the angels of heaven, | but my Father only. 1 Zee. 14.7) 
37 But, ™ as the days of Noe were, so shall also the ™Ge. 6. 3-5. 
38 coming of the Son of man be. * For as in the days yyy 47, 96, 


that were before the flood they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, and knew not until 
the flood came, and took them all away; so shall 


oY 


40 


also the coming of the Son of man be. 


°Then shall. (oe soa 


two be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the 


41 other left. Two women shall 


be grinding at the 


mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left. 


KNOWN ONLY TO THE FatTHER. He 
would come suddenly and unexpectedly. 
36. But of that day. Emphatic, 
and in contrast to these things in verse 
34. The exact time of his coming. 
Knoweth no man. <Knoweth noone. 
Mark (13 : 32) adds, Neither the Son. Je- 
sus spoke in respect to his human na- 
ture. As aman he increased in wisdom 
and acquired knowledge (Luke 2: 52), 
and was ignorant of the exact time of 
his coming. My Father only. God 
only knew the time, and hence Jesus 
could have known it only in his divinity. 
This verse is a strong statement that the 
time was kept a profound secret in the 
counsels of God. See on Mark 13: 82. 
37. But. Though the time is un- 
known, yet it will come suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon the inhabitants of 
the earth, As the days of Noah. 
A parallel between the days of the flood 


and those of the coming of Christ. The 
latter shall be as the former. See the 


same illustration in Luke 17 : 26-80. 
See also 2 Pet. 2: 410; 3: 5, 6. 

38. For. Explanatory. The idea of 
the preceding verse is expanded and ex- 
plained in this and the three succeeding 

verses. Eating and drinking. They 
were living in apparent security, uncon- 
scious of the calamities that awaited 
them. Marrying, etc. Forming new 
connections in life, and expecting a pos- 
terity. The words do not necessarily 


imply open and notorious wickedness, | 


but a perfect security, not anticipating 
their sudden and terrible doom. 

39. So shall also the coming. It 
shall be sudden and unexpected. Some 
apply this whole description to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. But it can not 
be said that it came thus suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon its inhabitants. 

40. Two in the field. Engaged as 


in the days of Noah in their ordinary oc- 
cupation. One shall be taken. One 
of the elect shall be taken by the angels 
and borne to the presence of Christ and 
the company of the redeemed. The 
other is left to be borne at length to the 
company of the wicked at the left hand 
of Christ. See verse 31. The sudden- 
ness of his coming is thus illustrated in 
this and the next verse. 

41. Two women grinding at the 
mill. Grain was ground by a hand-mill, 


HAND-MILL. 


and generally by women. “The proverb 
of our Savior is true to life, for women 
only grind. I can not recall an instance 
in which men were at the mill.”’—Dr. 
Tomson, The Land and the Book, vol. ii. 
p. 295. “In the court of one of the houses 
of this village (Jenin, on the border of the 
plain of Esdraelon) I saw two young 
women, sitting on the ground, engaged 
in this mode of grinding. The mill con- 
sisted of two stones, the upper one cir- 
cular, the lower one partly so, with a 


projection on one side, two or three 
| Inches long, slanting downward, and 
| scooped out so as to carry off the meal. 
|The lower stone had an iron pivot (I 
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42  P Watch therefore: 4 for ye know not what hour ?ch. 25. 13; Mk 
13, 33; Lk. 12. 


43 your Lord doth come. 


* But know this, that if the 
goodman of the house had known in what watch 
the thief would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be broken up. 
Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh. Who thenisa 


85-38 ; 21. 86; 1 
Thes. 5.6; 1 Pet. 
4.7. 

9 ver. 36. 

* Lk. 12. 39-44. 


faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath made 
ruler over his household, to give them meat in due 


season ? 


Blessed is that servant, whom his lord 
' when he cometh shall find so doing. Verily I say 


unto you, That he shall make him ruler over all his 


think it was) extending from its centre 
through a hole in the centre of the upper 
stone. 
a socket near the edge of the upper 
stone, and both the women, taking hold 
of this handle, whirled the stone round 
and round with great rapidity. One of 
them every now and then dropped a 
handful of grain into the hole at the 
centre of the upper stone. . At 
an earlier stage of my journey, at Pom- 
peii in Italy, I had seen a pair of mill- 
stones entirely similar to these in the 
east. They were in the house known 
among the ruins there as the house of 
the baker, occupying, in all probability, 
the very spot where they stood on the 
day when the eruption of Vesuvius 
buried that ill-fated city.”.—Dr. Hack- 
ETT, Jilustrations of Scripture, p. 86. 

42 to ch. 25: 30, JESUS PROCEEDS TO 
ENFORCE WATCHFULNESS, by illustra- 
tions and parables drawn from daily life 
and experience. 

42. Watch. Be awake and on your 
guard against danger. Ye know not 
what hour. Rather, What day, accord- 
ing to the oldest and best manuscripts. 

!'The more exact term hour is found in 
verse 44, Ignorance of the time of his 
coming is the reason given for watch- 
fulness. The same reason will apply to 
death and the judgments which are com- 
ing on the earth. We should watch, 
since we know not their time. 

43. Jesus illustrates the necessity of 
constant readiness and watchfulness by 
a case of theft. Good-man of the 
house. Master of the house, or house- 
holder, as in ch. 20:11. The head of 
the family is intended. What watch. 
The night was divided by the later Jews 
into four watches, by the earlier into 
three. See on ch. 14 ; 25. Broken 


29 


An upright handle was fixed in | 


up. Literally, Dug through. Eastern 
houses were built of stone or clay. The 
word shows how houses were often plun- 
dered, by stealthily opening a passage 
through the wall. It became, however, 
to be applied to any mode of forcing an 
entrance, and hence may here be ren- 
dered broken through. 

44. Therefore be ye also ready. 
As, like the householder, you know not 
the time, so be always ready: for, as he 
knew not the time of the thief’s coming, 
so ye know not when the Son of Man 
will come. As after death comes the 
judgment, and as at death we pass into 
the state of retribution, so death is vir- 
tually to individuals what the coming of 
Christ will be to those then living. To 
all the exhortation may, therefore, be 
given. 

45 Jesus still further enforces watch- 
fulness and a constant readiness for his 
coming by the parabolic case of a ser- 
vant left in charge of his master’s house. 
He had used this illustration on a pre- 
vious occasion, Luke 24:42. Who is 
a faithful? Rather, Who is the faith- 
Sul, etc. ? The interrogative form makes 


‘the sentence the stronger, and leads 


every hearer and reader to more reflec- 
tion, and to a personal application. 
Hath made ruler. Rather, Whom 
his lord, when he left, set over his house- 
hold. He had placed him over his house- 
hold to provide meat, that is, food. 
This language especially illustrates the 
duties and responsibilities of the apos- 
tles and all ministers of the Gospel, 2 
Tim. 2:15; 2 Pet. 5: 2-4. 


46. Blessed. Happy. Seeonch5d5: 
8. So doing. Discharging his duties 
faithfully. 


47, Ruler over all his goods. 
As a reward of faithfulness, he pro- 
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goods. 


But and if that evil servant shall say in his 
heart, * My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall be- 


* Ecc. 8. 11; 2 Pet. 
3. 3-5. 


gin to smite his fellow servants, and to eat and drink 


with the drunken; the lord of 


that servant shall 


come in a day when he looketh not for ham, and in 


an hour that he is not aware of, and shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint Aém his portion ‘ with the hy- 


t Job 8. 11-14; 20. 


pocrites : “ there shall be weeping and gnashing of 47 


teeth. 


motes him to a high post of honor, just 
as Potiphar made Joseph head-steward 
in his house (Gen. 39 : 4), and a little 
later Pharaoh set him over all the land | 
of Egypt, Gen, 41: 39-41. Compare 
Gen, 24:2. Such shall be the reward of 
the faithful pastor and teacher. Com- 
pare ch, 25: 21; Rev. 2: 26; 3: 21. 

48, In contrast to the faithful and 
wise servant, Jesus contrasts an evil ser- 
vant, evil both in heart andact. Say 
in his heart. This wickedness com- 
mences in his heart, and shows itself in 
unbelief and presumption, then in over- 
bearance and oppression, in gluttony and 


dissipation. 

49. Smite his fellow-servants. 
Every hierarchy has persecuted the dis- | 
ciples of Jesus. Formal Christianity has | 
ever been proud, insolent, and oppres- | 
sive. It is the glory of Baptists that | 
they have always held to the rights of | 
conscience, and hence have never been 
persecutors. 

50. But Christ shall come suddenly 
and unexpectedly to popes, priests, to 
unfaithful leaders and their followers, 
and bring upon them swift and terrible 
destruction. 

51. Cut him asunder. Cutting in 
two, or sawing asunder, was a terrible 
punishment inflicted on great criminals, 
1Sam. 15 : 33; Dan. 2:5; 3: 29; Heb. 
11: 37. Figuratively it expresses sud- 
den and terrible punishment. That it 
does not express annihilation or extinc- 
tion of being, is evident from what fol- 
lows, “Appoint him his portion with 
hypocrites and unbelievers; there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
With hypocrites. He had been a 
hypocrite, assuming a false zeal, and 
making pretensions to what he was not. 
Hypocrites are the most odious sinners 
in the sight of God. Gnashing of 


teeth. Denotes extreme anguish. See 
on ch, 8; 12, 


“ch, 8. 12; 25. 30, 


REMARKS. 


1. Earthly temples, however costly, 
are of no religious worth without spi- 
ritual worship. They are doomed if the 
Lord has departed from them, vers. 1, 2; 
18am. 4: 21; Jer. 7: 3, 4, 14. 

2. We should guard against false lead- 
ers, and trust only in Jesus as the true 
Messiah, vers. 4, 5, 23, 24; Jer. 29: 8, 9; 
Acts 20:30; Eph. 5:6; Col. 2:8; 2 
Thess. 2: 3. 

3. National convulsions, conflicts, and 
disasters, while they are the beginning of 
sorrows to the wicked, are instrumental 
in advancing, purifying, and consum- 
mating Christ’s kingdom, vers. 6-8; Hag. 
2:6, 7; Rom. 8 : 19-23. 

4. Persecutions, defections from the 
faith, false teachers, and decrease of 
love amid abounding iniquity, are to be 
expected, and should leac us to trust in 
Christ, and persevere unto the end, vers. 
9-13; Heb. 10 : 39; James 5; 7-11; 1 
Pet. 4: 12, 13; Rev. 2 : 10. 

5. The Gospel, if received, is a witness 
of the power of God unto salvation; but 
if rejected, it is a witness of the righ- 
teousness and justice of God in final con- 
demnation, ver. 14; Mark 16: 16; Acts 
10 : 86; 2 Cor. 2: 16; 1 John 5: 9-12, 

6. We should mark in history the 
abomination of desolation and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and behold in 
them a testimony to the truth of Christ, 
vers. 15: Rey. 1):°3: 

7. We should live in constant readi- 
ness, so that if called to escape dangers 
which may threaten Christians or the 
church, we may do so at once, vers. 16- 
13. Gen: 19 317; Prov, 227-3) uulse 
17; 31, 32. 

8. It is right to pray that the seasons 
and the weather may be favorable to us 
in all Christian enterprises and under- 
takings, ver. 20; James 5: 17, 18. 

9. The judgments of nations in this 
world foreshadows the judgment of in- 
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Parables inculeating watchful preparation and watch- 
Sul activity. 
x ch. 24. 44-51. 


XXV. * THEN shall ¥ the kingdom of heaven be 


Y ch. 3. 2. 


likened unto ten * virgins, which took their lamps, * Ps. 45. 14. 


dividuals in the world to come, vers. 
16-21. 

10. Christians are the salt of the earth, 
on whose account the calamities of men 
and nations are limited and restrained, 
ver. 22;-Gen. 18 : 23-33; Isa. 1: 9. 

il. We are not to believe a teacher 
merely because he can produce great 
phenomena. The sorcery of ancient 
times, the witchcraft and spiritualism of 
modern days, have done this, vers. 28, 
24. Ley, 19: 3; 20: 6; Isa. 8 :-19, 20- 
Acts 8: 9-12; 15:8; 1Johbn 4:1, 

12. Our only safety is in Christ. So 
surely as the eagles gather to devour 
their prey, so surely shall judgment 
come upon the wicked, whatever their 
plans and combinations, vers. 25-28; 
Prov. JAS 21: WG: bs 2 Pet. 3°; 4-7. 

13. Though heaven and earth be visit- 
ed with fearful phenomena, foreboding 
the coming of Christ, yet, amid the sor- 
rows of the nations, Christiams may re- 
joice and feel secure, vers. 29-31; Luke 
eles sium. 2 19, 

i4. Let us be as wise in perceiving the 
signs of the spiritual world as of the na- 
tural, and be prepared for the coming of 
the Lord either in death, judgments, or 
the clouds of heayen, vers. 82, 33; ch. 
16: 1-3. 

15. Nothing can be more certain than 
the coming of Christ, and the fulfill- 
ment of his word, vers. 34,35; Isa. 54: 
10; Luke 16 : 17; 1 Pet..2 : 24, 25; 2 
Ret e123 ><": 10: 

16. It is best for us to be ignorant of 
the time both of our death and of 
Christ’s coming, ver. 36; Acts 1: 7. 

17. The coming of Christ will be a 
time of separating the righteous from 
the wicked, a day joyous to the former 
but terrible to the latter, vers. 839-41; 1 
Thess. 4:17; 5: 1-8; 2 Thess. 1: 7-10. 

18. Watchfulness is a trait of a faith- 
ful and wise disciple; slothfulness of a 
worldly and formal professor, vers. 42- 
47; 1 Cor. 6: 20; 1 Thess. 5 : 5-7. 

19. Fidelity to the Master will be glo- 
riously rewarded, ver. 47; Rey. 2: 7, 11, 
17, 26-28; 3:5, 12, 21. 

£0. Let us beware of the secret and 
common persuasion that God will not 


soon callus to an account, ver. 49; Eccle. 
8; 11; 2 Pet. 3:3, 4 

21. The false professor shall meet 
with a terrible doom, especially if he has 
held high positions of trust or office, 
vers. 49-51; ch. 22: 18. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1-15. Jesus enforces the necessity of 
CONSTANT READINESS for his second 
coming, by the PARABLE OF THE TEN 
Vireins. Found in Matthew only. 

1. Then. When the Son of Man 
comes, of which Jesus had just been 
discoursing in the preceding chapter. 
The kingdom of heaven. The reign 
or administration of the Messiah, in re- 
lation to his professed followers, shall 
be likened to the circumstances about to 
be related. Ten Virgins. Ten maid- 
ens. Jen, was a common and favorite 
number among the Jews. There were 
<ten commandments. The tabernacle 
had ten curtains. The Jewish harp had 
en strings. Ten men living in one place 
were necessary to form a congregation 
in a synagogue. Ten Jamps or torches 
were the usual number ina marriage 
procession. Took theirlamps. See 
on ch. 5:15. The need of these arose 
from the fact that the marriage ceremo- 
nies, including the bridal procession, on 
account of the heat of the day, took place 
at night. Went forth to meet the 
bridegroom. When, according to the 
custom of the age and country, the bride- 
groom was returning with his bride from 
her father’s house to his own, where the 
nuptials were to be performed. The 
virgins were to meet them and join the 
procession, and thus enter in with the 
bridal company to the marriage. “It 
was the custom in the land of Ishmael,” 
says Rabbi Sclomi as quoted by Wet- 
stein, ‘to bring the bride from the house 
of her father to that of her husband in 
the night time; and there were about 
ten staffs; upon the top of each was a 
brazen dish,.containing rags, oil, and 
pitch, and this being kindled formed 
blazing torches, which were carried be- 
fore the bride.’’? Trench also quotes the 
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and went forth to meet * the bridegroom. ” And 
tive of them were wise, and five were foolish. They 
that were foolish took their lamps, and ° took no oil 
with them: but the wise “ took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps. * While the bridegroom tarried, 
fthey all slumbered and slept. And ¢ at midnight 
h there was a cry made, ' Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh; «go ye out to meet him. Then all those 
virgins arose, and! trimmed their lamps. And the 
foolish said unto the wise, ™ Give us of your oil; 
» for our lamps are gone out. But the wise answer- 
ed, saying, Not so; ° lest there be not enough for us 
and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves. And? while they went to buy, 


a John 3. 29; Eph. 
5. 25-382; Rev. 
AQ, Bs 21.2, .95 
> ch. 13. 47; 22. 10. 
© ch. 23. 253 Is. 48. 

1, 2; Eze. 33. 31. 
4Ro. 8. 9; 2 Cor. 
1. 22; 1 John 2. 


Rev. 16. 15. 

h ch. 24. 31; John 
5, 28,295 1 Thes. 
4. 16. 

i 2 Thes. 1. 7-10. 

k Am. 4, 12; 2 Cor. 


5. 10. 
1 Lk. 12. 35, 36 ; 2. 


4 the bridegroom came; "and they that were ready 


Pet. 3. 14. 


following extract from Hughes’s Travels 


in Sicily, ete. (vol. ii. p. 20), which will 
serve to illustrate the custom brought to 
view in the parable: ““We went to view 
the,nocturnal lose Ee always 
accompanies the bridegroom in escort- 
ing his betrothed spouse from the pa- 
ternal roof to that of her future husband. 
This consisted of nearly one hundred of 
the first persons in Joannina, with a 


lady, they returned, but were joined by 
an equal number of ladies, who paid this 
compliment to the bride.’’? The virgins 
in the parable were doubtless young fe- 
male friends of both the bride and bride- 
groom. 

2. Wise. Discreet, prudent. Fool= 
ish. Stupid,lackingsin discretion and 
prudence. The names are rightly ap- 
plied; for the one class showed a wise 


foresight; the other a foolish stupidity. 


Compare ch. 7 : 24, 26. The best tex 
names the foolish first. So ver. 3 
should begin, Mor the foolish, intro- 
ducing a reason. 

3,4. These verses present an impor- 
tant part of the parable. The foolish 
were more intent on their lamps; the 
wise on their oil. These torch-lamps 
needed to be often replenished from their 
vessels, Oil. The word in the original 
means olive-oil, that being regarded the 
best for lamps by the Hebrews, and coms 
monly used for that and other purposes. 

5, 6. Slumbered. Nodded, became 


drowsy, and slept or fell asleep. There, 


was nothing wrong in this, provided they 
were in readiness for the bridegroom. 
The wise fell asleep with preparation, 


oil in their vessels ; the foolish, havin 
commenced wrong, thoughtlessly fe 
asleep without preparation. At mide 
night. He came upon them suddenly 
(asa thief. It was a bad time for the 
foolish virgins to procure oil; indeed it 
was no time for them, as it afterward ap- 
pears. Acry made. Doubtless by the 
heralds that were sent before the pro- 
cession. The announcement, according 
to the best critical authorities, should be, 
Behold the bridegroom! Cometh 
should be omitted. 

7, 8. Trimmed their lamps. Put 
in order, prepared or trimmed their 
lamps, by pouring on fresh oil, and 
clearing the wick of the exerescences 
that prevented a clear flame. The latter 
is supposed to have been done by a 
sharp-pointed wire attached to the lamp, 


| as still seen in the bronze lamps found 


in sepulchres. All the virgins arose and 
prepared their lamps; but the foolish, 
finding that their lamps needed fresh oil, 
asked eS asupply from the wise. Gone 
out. Rather, Ave going out. The wick 
is cleared and putin roatinees, but alas! | 
the flame burns dimly, and is even now 
going out for want of oil. 7 

9. Not sos lest there be, etc. Ac- 
cording to the best critical authorities, 
this should read, Wot so! there will not be 
enough for us and you. The answer was 
an emphatic refusal, Not so, by no means, 
and shows earnestness and the necessity 
of haste. The wise had only enough oil 
for themselves; the foolish, to obtain it, 
must do as the wise had previously done, 
buy for ‘themselves, 

. But it was too late to make the 


needed preparation; the bridegroom 
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went in with him to the marriage: and * the door ™Ps. 49. 7. 
11 was shut. Afterward came also the other virgins, "70°, 18, 145 


saying, ' Lord, Lord, open to us. 
and said, Verily I say unto you, 


Lk. 8. 11-14, 18. 
° Eze. 14. 14, 16. 
P 1s.55.,'6, 


But he answered 
“TL know you not. 


came, and the ready entered in with 
him to the marrisge festivities. And 
the door was shut. 


admitted; the door was shut against all 
others, including all who, through negli- 
gence, had failed to be present and enter 
with the bridegroom. ¢ 

This portion of the parable is strik- 
ingly illustrated as follows, by Mr. Ward, 
in his View of the Hindoos: “ At a Hin- 
doo marriage, the procession of which I 
saw some years ago, the bridegroom 


came from a distance, and the bride | 


lived at Serampore, to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. 
After waiting two or three hours, at 
length, near midnight, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scripture, 
‘ Behold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye 
out to meethim.’ All the persons em- 


ployed now lighted their lamps, and ran | 


with them in their hands to fill up their 
stations in the procession; some of them 
had lost their lights, and were unpre- 


pared; but it was then too late to seek | 


them, and the cavalcade moved forward 
to the house of the bride, at which place 
the company entered a large and splen- 
didly iluminated area. hefore the house, 
eovered with an awning, where a great 
multitude of friends, dressed in their best 
apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a 
friend, and placed in a superb seat in 
the midst of the company, where he sat 
a short time, and then went into the 
house, the door of which was immedi- 
ately shut and guarded by sepoys. I 
and others expostulated with the door- 
keepers, but in vain. Never was I so 
struck with our Lord’s beautiful parable 
as at that moment. And the door was 
shut.” 

11, 12. The foolish virgins should have 
known that now admitt was impos- 


sible; but they remain (foolish) still, and 
come and seek for ain ais As those 


well acquainted, as expected guests, and 
as virgins wishing to do him honor, they 
address him Lord3 and in their ear- 
nestness and importunity, they repeat the 
appellation. But he answers, I know 
you not; I know you not as mine; I 


a All that could | 
participate in the marriage were now | 


do not recognize you, and I do not ac- 
knowledge you, as my guests. 

The grand design of this parable is to 
show the necessity of being ever pre- 
pared for the second coming of Christ. 
It is especially necessary to keep this 

, thought prominent to a right under- 
standing of the parable. Its centre of 
comparison is found in the wise virgins 
haying provided themselves with oil, 
_ which the foolish had neglected to do. 

| The bridegroom represents Christ. The 
| bride is not mentioned in the parable, 
and hence it is evident that Jesus did 
not intend to bring that figure into the 
| comparison at this time. The coming of 
, the bridegroom is the second coming of 
Christ, ch. -4: 42-44. The marriage is 
| the marriage-supper of the Lamb, Rey. 
/19: 7-9. The zirgins are the professed 
| followers of Christ, who shall be living: 
on the earth at that time. The wise are 
true disciples; the foolish, the mere pro- 
Jessed disciples, ch. 7: 21. The kingdom 
| of heaven being likened to these virgins, 
shows what will take place among the 
| followers of Christ, under his kingdom 
or administration, at his second coming. 


| The oil_is the Holy Spirit, in his en- 
| ughienmne and sanctifving influence, 
| “the unction,” or “anointing from the 
Holy One” (1 John 2: 20, 27); ormore 
generally, the grace of God in the heart, 
the inward principle of spiritual life. 
Oil is a Scripture symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, Zech. 2: 2, 11-14; Acts 10: 38; 
2Cor. 1:21; Heb, 1: 9. The lamps 
represent the outward profession (ch. 
5: 14-16; 1 Tim. 6: 12); the vessels, the 
body which in believers is an earthen 
vessel containing the Gospel treasure, 
and a temple of the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. 
8:16: 2Cor. 4:7; 1 Thess, 4: 4. Thus 
the wise made a tywe profession, the di- 
rect effect of the Holy Spirit’s work 
within; they presented ,their bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy and well pleasing to 
God, Rom. 12:1. The foolish made a 
false profession, the result of wrong 
principles or excitements within; they 
had a form of godliness, but not the 
power, 2 Tim. 3: 5. 

The bridegroom tarrying represents the 
delay of Christ in coming, and may have 
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x Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day + Lk. 12. 37. 
nor the hour wherein the Son of man cometh. _ 
¥ For the kingdom of heaven is * as a man traveling 


9 Rey. 22. 12, 20. 


s Ge. 7. 16; Lk. 
13. 25; Heb. 3. 
19. 


been intended to intimate that it would 
be delayed beyond the expected time. 
The slumbering and sleeping of the virgins 
very happily illustrates the peaceful con- 
fidence of the truly prepared and wait- 
ing disciples on the one hand, and the 
false security and stupidity of the mere 
nominal and unprepared professor on 
the other. It may also be an intimation 
that Christians will very generally cease 
to look for and expect the second com- 
ing of Christ, Luke 18: 8. His coming 
at midnight may represent the sudden- 
ness of his coming (1 Thess. 5 : 2; 2 
Pet. 3: 10); and the ery, ‘‘ the voice of 
the archangel and the tramp of God,” 1 
Thess. 4: 16. 

The trimming of their lamps represents 
Christians setting-themselves in order 
for the immediate coming of their Lord. 
The wise and true professor already pre- 
pared will put himself at once in order 
through the influences of the Spirit; but 
the foolish and false professor will find 
his light going out, his hopes and his 
outward manifestations of piety expir- 
ing, and in his dismay will discover that 
he lacks the Holy Spirit and the prin- 
ciple of inner life, Luke 21 : 26. 

he refusal of the wise virgins to give 
the foolish of their oil may be an intima- 
tion that no one will have more grace 
than he needs himself, that religion is a 
personal matter, and each one must be 
wise for himself, Prov. 9: 12. This por- 
tion of the parable must, however, be 
interpreted cautiously. There is here 
some drapery. The answer of the wise 
virgins and the going of the foolish vir- 
gins to buy oil, fill in and prepare the 
way, for presenting the bridegroom as 
coming and the door as shut. The an- 
swer, Go to them that sell, and buy must 
mean, Go to God, and through the ap- 
pointed means and way obtain the Spirit 
and his blessings of a new heart and life. 
pe however, they were too late to ob- 
ain. 

Only those who were ready entered in 
with the bridegroom, so the truly pre- 

ared disciple shall enter in with the 

ord into the enjoyment of the glories 
of heaven. The shutting of the door, 
compare Gen. 7: 16; Rey. 3: 7, repre- 
sents heaven as then closed against all 


1 1S 


mere nominal professors, Rev. 21: 7, 8. 


And as the bridegroom said to the fool- 
ish virgins, J know you not, so at his 
second coming Christ will not acknow- 
ledge the mere professor as his disciple, 
however great or many his pretensions 
may have been, ch. 7: 22, 23. 

This parable may, in a secondary 
sense, be applied to death and the per- 
sonal preparations for it; since death, as 
surely as the second coming closes the 
season of preparation for heaven. The 
true believer then departs to be with 
Christ (Phil. 1 : 28), while the victim of 
false hopes and professions becomes 
alarmed and anxious for the help of 
others; but often when it is too late. 

13. This verse forms the connecting 
link between this and the following par- 
able. It both enforces the lesson taught 
by the parable of the Ten Virgins, and 
prepares the way for that of the Talents. 
Watch therefore. Be prepared; be 
in constant readiness, so that you may 
be like the wise virgins. But be not 
only vigilant in preparation and readi- 
ness, Dut also in activity and faithfui 
labors which will be enforced in the par- 
able about to be spoken, 1 Pet. 4:7; 
Heb. 10: 24, 25. For ye know neith- 
er the day nor the heur! Such is 
the true reading, according to the high- 
est critical authorities, wherein the Son of 
Man cometh not being found in the old- 
est, manuscripts and versions. The day 
and hour, however, refer to the coming 
of Christ, ch. 24: 44; 25: 31. 

14-30, Tue Paraste or Tue Tat- 
ENTS. Related only by Matthew. In 
the former parable, Jesus enforced upon 
his disciples the duty of watchful prepa- 
ration; in this, of watchful activity, in 
view of his second coming and the judg- 
ment. 

This parable is very similar to that in 
Luke 19 : 11-27, yet distinet from it 
in time, place, occasion, design, and 
structure. They can not therefore be, 
as some haye supposed, identical. That 
in Luke was spoken to the multitude 
during the last journey of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem, probably while he was at the 
house of Zaccheus, in order to correct 
the view of those who “thought that 
the kingdom of God should immediately 
appear,” to enforce the duty of patiently 
waiting and actively working for him, 
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into a far country, who called his own servants, and 
delivered unto them his goods. 
gave * five » talents, to another two, and to another 
one ; © to every man according to his several ability ; 
and straightway took his journey. Then he that had 
received the five talents * went and traded with the 
same, and made them other five talents. 
wise he that had received two, * he also gained other 
two. But he that had received one went and digged 
in the earth, ‘ and hid his lord’s money. 
long time the lord of those servants cometh, % and 
And so he that had received 
fiye talents came and brought other five talents, 
saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
beho!d, " I have gained beside them five talents 


15 


reckoneth with them. 
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Tim. 6. 17, 18; 3 
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And unto one he 


And like- 


After a 


and to shadow forth the fearful destruc- 
tion which would come upon the Jews 
for rejecting the Messiah. This in, Mat- 
thew was spoken to the disciples, pos- 
sibly to only four of the twelve, Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew (Mark 13: 3); 
on the Mount of Olives, the third day 
before the crucifixien (ch. 26: 2), and 
was intended to enforce the duty of la- 
boring faithfully for Christ and bringing 
forth fruit in proportion to the capaci- 
ties and opportunities given. Other 
differences are readily seen on compar- 
ing the two parables, such as, a wealthy 
private individual, three servants, and 
different amounts distributed, in this; 
a king, ten servants, and the same 
amount given to each, in that. 

14. For the kingdom of heaven, 
ete. Literally, For as a man going 
abroad called his servants. Though it 
does not state what is compared to the 
man who went abroad, yet the meaning 
is plain. or connects this parable with 
the exhortation in the preceding verse 
to watch. This parable presents reasons 
for watchfulness additional to those 
given in that of the Ten Virgins. As 
both the preceding verse and parable 
related to the coming of the Son of 
Man, so does also this. With the same 
general idea different scholars insert, 
the kingdom of heaven, the Son of Man, 
he is, and it is, and some omit all inser- 
tion. The meaning is, For the Son of 
Man is as aman going abroad, etc.; or, 
For as aman going #broad and return- 
ing deals with his servants, so shall the 
Son of Man deal with his professed fol- 
lowers at his second coming. ‘Travels 
ingintoafarcountry. Going abroad, 


or to another cowntry, implying nothing 
in regard to distance, whether far or 
near. See ch. v1: 33. Servants. The 
slaves of antiquity were frequently 
trained to varions kinds of business, and 
intrusted with money and other pro- 
perty with which they traded in their 
master’s behalf. Hisgoods. His pro- 
perty in hand, of which we are told in 
the next verse. 

15. Talents. A Hebrew talent was 
worth about $1500, See ch. 18:24, Ac- 
cording to his several ability. <Ac- 
cording to his own ability, or power, 
for business or trafficking. Took his 
journey. Went abroad ; the same verb 
as in verse 14. 

16,17. Went and traded. Two of 
the servants labor faithfully and dili- 
gently in their master’s behalf; which 
is as important a feature of this parable 
as the waiting in readiness was of that 
of the Ten Virgins. Other five tal- 
ents—other two talents. Not only 
did they receive, but they also improved 
what they received, according to their 
respective business ability. 

18. Hid his lord’s money. He 
neither improved his own ability nor 
the peey intrusted to him. It was 
his lord’s money; he had no right to 
bury it in the earth; it was given him 
for trading. Slothfulness also in not 
using his business ability was unfaith- 
fulness to his master. 

19. The man who went abroad now 
appears in his official and authoritative 
character, as lord, an absolute master, 
and reckoneth, or makes a settlement 
with his servants. See ch. 18 : 23. 

20, I have gained beside them 
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more. His lord said unto him, ' Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, j I will make thee ruler over many 


2 things: enter thou into * the joy of thy Lord. He 


also that had received two talents came and said, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents : behold, 
I have gained two other talents beside them. His 
lord said unto him, ! Well done, good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord. Then he which had re- 
ceived the one talent came and said, ™ Lord, "I 
knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where 
thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast 
not strewed: and I was afraid, and went and hid 
thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast that is 
thine. His lord answered and said unto him, Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I 
reap where I sowed not, and gather where I have 
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five, etc.; other five talents besides 
them, in addition and by means of them. 

21-23. Well done. An exclamation 
of commendation and praise. Good! 
right well! well done! Over a few 
things. Over a little. Make thee 
ruler over many things. 1 will ap- 
point or set thee over much. Mark the 
contrast. If the talents intrusted to 
them were a little, what must have been 
the much? Enter thou into the joy, 
ete. Participate in my joy and share 
with me my pleasure. It is thought 
by many that the figure here is that 
of a master making a great feast, and 
inviting his servants who had proved 
faithful to enter in to its enjoyment. 
Such occasions were sometimes signal- 
ized by giving freedom to those servants 
who sat down with their master. The 
joy here seems to be that which was 
connected with his possessions and the 
honor and higher positions to which 
they were to be raised. Notice also that 
the same words of approval are made to 
the servant who had gained the two tal- 
ents as to him that had gained the five, 
showing that it was not the amount that 
they had gained, but their fidelity which 
pleased their master. 

24,25. A hard man. Stern, harsh, 
1Sam. 25:3. Reaping where thou, 
ete. Over-exacting; exacting more than 
thou oughtest, and more than thy ser- 
yants are able to perform. Gathering 
where thou hast not strewed 3 


where thou hast not scattered, that is, 
the seed. Some take it to mean scatter 
abroad grain to the wind, that is, to win- 
now, Ezek. 5: 2,10, 12. But it was the 
straw and chaff that was scattered and 
not the grain; for winnowing was 
usually done by tossing up the mingled 
broken straw, chaff, and grain against 
the wind with a fork, by which the grain 
fell to the ground and the rest was dis- 
persed. his clause, by clothing the 
idea of the clause before it in a new 
garb, gives it emphasis and new force. 
The seed is now not sown and now not 
scattered; a harvest, however, is now 
reaped and now gathered into the barn. 
And I was afraid. Yet he is not 
now afraid to speak insolently to his 
master. His fear was evidently put on, 
a base counterfeit. He was slothful and 
lacked the disposition to work. Lo, 
there thou hast that is thine. Lo, 
thou hast thine own. He adds false- 
hood to hypocrisy; for his skill, labor, 
and time were his master’s, as well as 
the money. 

26,27. Wicked. In contrast to the 
good servants; and shown by his insult- 
ing language, his hypocrisy and his want 
of regard for his master’s interests. 
Slothful. Opposed to the faithful ser- 
vants, and shown by his idleness and 
hiding the talent in the earth. Thou 
knewest that, etc. This is a question 
of surprise and displeasure, and should 
be so punctuated. Thou knewest all 
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ease i ee ee ee ee eee eet ns 
27 not strewed: Thou oughtest therefore to have put 

my money to the exchangers ; and then at my com- 

ing I should have received mine own with usury, 


Take therefore the talent from him, and give “it 
unto him which hath ten talents. 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance: but from him that hath not ? shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 
the unprofitable servant 4 into outer darkness : 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


°ch, 13. 12; Mk. 
4. 25; Lk. 8. 18; 
ne 26; John 15. 


P ch, 21. 41; Rey. 
2.5. 
ach. 8. 12; 24. 51; 


Lk. 14. 84, 35; 
John 15. 6. 


° For unto every 


And cast ye 


this, didst thou? Then surely thou 


oughtest to have been diligent; thou art | 


self-condemned, Luke 19:22. To the 
exchangers. To the bankers, who ex- 
changed money, and received money on 
deposit at interest. Mine own with 
usury; the interest which the bankers 


allowed on deposited money. This thou | 


couldst have done with no exertion on 
thy part, and no risk to thyself; thou 
art therefore utterly without excuse. 
Usury meant lawful interest when our 
translation of the Bible was made. 

29. The same principle as that pre- 
sented in ch. 13:12. For unto every 
one that hath; by a wise use of his 
ability and opportunities, shall be 
given greater opportunities and means. 
Hiave abundance. He shall be made 
to abound, Heb. 6: 7. Buthe that hath 
not, by not improving his opportunities 
according to his ability, and having no 
disposition todoso. Shall be taken 
away. Even the opportunities and 
means of gain shall be taken from him, 
1 Sam. 15 : 17-19, 28. 

30, The servant is presented in a new 
light, unprofitable, to his master, to 
others, and to himself. Outer darke 
ness. The darkness without the ban- 
queting house, the figure being that of a 
feast, where he shall give vent to his 
chagrin and anguish by weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. Seeon ch. 8: 12. 
As the good and faithful servants were 
welcomed to joy, so the wicked, sloth- 
ful, and unprofitable servant was plung- 
ed into sorrow. 

The grand design of this parable was 
to enforce watchful activity in the ser- 
vice of Christ, thereby bringing forth 
fruit corresponding to the ability and 
opportunity enjoyed. It enforces the 
duty of doing with our might whatever 
our hands find to do (Kecles. 9 : 10), and 
of working while it is day, John 10: 4. 
That of the ten virgins taught us the 


|necessity of the inner life of godliness, 


and of waiting in calm confidence for 
the coming of our Lord; this brings to 
view the necessity of the owter life, and 
of being prepared by active and faithful 
service. The two parables may thus be 
regarded as counterparts, and explana- 
tory of each other. The former by no 
means teaches idleness and a dead faith, 
nor the latter, haman dependence and 
salvation by works. The centre of com- 


| parison is found in the use which the 


servants made of their lord’s money. 

The man who went abroad represents 
Christ, who has indeed gone to another 
country, even the heayenly, John 14: 2; 
16:28; Acts1: 9-11. His own servants 
are the professed followers of Christ. 
The goods which were delivered to the 
servants, represent the trust im general 
which Christ has committed to his fol- 
lowers; and the talents the trust in par- 
ticular, as given to individuals. Talents 
can not mean ability ; for they were given 
according to each man’s ability; nor 
saving grace, for one at least had it not. 
They evidently represent the blessings, 
opportunities, and privileges which 
Christ intrusts to his followers, 1 Pet. 4: 
7-11. It should also be remembered 
here that the ability, the powers and ca- 
pacities of men, is also the gift of God. 
Compare John 8: 27; James1:17. As 
different amounts were intrusted to the 
servants according to their ability, so 
does Christ intrust to his followers 
blessings and opportunities correspond- 
ing to their individual powers and capa- 
cities. The servants trading with their 
talents, represent the Christian engaged 
in active Christian duty, according to his 
opportunity and capacity. The one who 
hid his lord’s money, represents the 
nominal professor neglecting to use his 
ability in improving the blessings of the 
Gospel. 

The coming of the lord is the second 


Graphic scene of the final judgment. 


* WHEN the Son of man shall come in his glory, _ 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
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coming of Christ. And as it is said that 
after a long time he came, 80 is it here 
intimated that along time would inter- 
yene between Christ’s ascension and his 
return, 2 Thess. 2: 2. The whole period 
between the ascension and second com- 
ing of Christ is thus brought to view in 
the parable. The reckoning represents 
the judgment, Eccles. 12: 14; 2 Thess. 
1: 7-10; Heb. 9: 27; Rey. 20: 12. 

As the two good and faithful servants 
met with the approval of their lord, so 
will true Christians receive the approval 
of Christ for their fidelity in his service, 
vers. 34-36. The contrast between a few 
things, or little and many things, or much, 
is an intimation of the enlarged powers 
and opportunities and blessings of 
Christ’s followers in their glorified state, 
1 Cor. 15 : 52-54; 1 John 3: 2; Rev. 20: 
6; 21: 8,4; 22: 3-5. The joy of thelord 
represents the joy of Christ’s fully con- 
summated and glorified kingdom (Heb. 
12 : 2), into which his followers shall 
enter, not as “servants,”’ but “friends” 
(John 15 : 15), sharing with him as heirs, 
“heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ’? (Rom. 8 : 17), and as kings 
reigning with him forever, Rev. 3 : 21; 
22:5, Andinasmuch as the lord uttered 
the same words of approval to each of 
his faithful servants, so shall believers 
be at last rewarded according to their 
improvement of Gospel blessings (2 Cor. 
5: 10); and each shall receive according 
to the measure of his enlarged and de- 
veloped ability. 

The account rendered by the servant 
with oxe talent represents the nominal 
professor, as without love for Christ, 
having a wrong estimate of his charac- 
ter and service, and as hypocritical, 
slothful, wicked, and unprofitable; and 
doing only what he thought necessary to 
escape punishment. The reply of his 
lord shows that false professors will be 
self-condemned, and victims of their 


own folly. As he ought to have put his | 


lord’s money to the exchangers, so false 
professors will see at the judgment that, 
according to their own confessions, they 
ought to have made at least an ordinary 
improvement of their blessings and op- 

ortunities. Here exchangers are various- 
y interpreted to mean believers in gene- 


ral, strong and leading Christians, the 
machinery of religious and charitable 
societies, etc. But this part of the pa- 
rable should not be pressed. It is clearly 
taught that neglect to improve the talent 
was injustice toward his master. The 
taking of the talent from him represents 
the false professor at last deprived of all 
privileges, opportunities, and blessings, 
and his being cast forth into outer dark- 
mess represents the eyerlasting punish- 
ment which shall be executed upon hy- 
pocrites and unbelievers, vers. 41, 46. 

The giving the one talent to him that 
had ten talents illustrates the confidence 
which Christ will at last exercise in his 
faithful followers, who will have even 
those trusts which would have been con- 
fided to others had they not proved un- 
faithful and unprofitable. Compare Luke 
16: 10. 

3146. JESUS CLOSES HIS DISCOURSE 
BY A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE FI- 
NAL JUDGMENT. In the two preceding 
parables he had illustrated the condition 
and the recompense of professed disci- 
ples at his second coming. Now he pro- 
ceeds to describe the final judement of 
allmen. This is nota parable; for it 
presents literally and distinctly “the Son 
of Man,” and not a parabolic character 
of husbandman, householder, or the 
like. It indeed likens the Son of Man 
to a shepherd in verses 32 and 33, but it 
immediately presents him in his literal 
capacity of “ King.’’ The whole descrip- 
tion abounds with living-imagery, but 
without any intimation of a parabolic 
similitude. It does not liken the king- 
dom of heaven or the judgment to any 
thing, but describes the latter in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood. See on 


| verse 1, and on ch. 18: 38. 


ol. When. Rather, And when. Je- 
sus proceeds to speak further of his se- 
cond coming, and of the scenes which 
will follow. Comein his glory. His 
second and glorious coming, to which 
Jesus had referred in ch. 34: 380, 31. 
Shall he sit. As a King and Judge. 


Christ is Lawgiver, King, and Judge 


and thus combines every power and af- 
tribute of government. Throne of his 
glory. The throne of his eternal kine- 
dom and of infinite majesty, the throne 
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32 upon * the throne of his glory Zand ‘ before him 
shall be gathered all nations: and “ he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 

33 sheep from the goats: and he shall set ¥ the sheep 

on his “right hand, but the goats on the left. 

Then Shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye biessed of my Father, * inherit the 
kingdom * prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world: * for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: *I was 

} a stranger, and ye took me in: » naked, and ye 


clothed me: I was sick, and ye 
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visited me: ¢ I was «Ro. 8.17; 1 Pet. 


of his glorious power and righteous judg- 
ment, Rey. 20: 11-13; Phil. 2: 10,11. 

32. All nations. All_the nations. 
The whole world. 1e°O: 


follows. He shallseparate. He shall 
divide them one from another. All man- 
kind are in character divided into ty. 

classes. So shall they actually be divided 
at the judgment. As a shepherd. 
This brief parabolic language is itself 
an evidence that the whole passage is 
not a parable. That which illustrates, 
and that illustrated, can not both be pa- 
rabolic. Sheep—goats. Sheep, being 
Goaent dock are made to represent 
1é Ti 


ghteous: while goats, being€tub> 
born and Ac TAEETOFTANCA) represent the 


wicked» Compare Rom. 2: 7, 8, where 
, these two classes are briefiy described by 
i their characteristics. Sheep and goats 
| pastured together in ancient times (Gen. 
(30: 33), as they still doin Palestine. The 
‘language seems to indicate that the righ- 
'teous and wicked will continue together 
‘in the world till the judgment. 
— 33. He. The Son of Man. The sheep 
and goats, which follow, yor that the 
assage is partly figurative, / The verse 
Palace more of the nature of the alle- 
gory than of the eee See on ch. 13: 
3. The right hand was the position 
mor an “approbation.? The left 
hand was the less honored position (see 
on ch. 20: 21), and, in this case, indica- 
tive of disapprobation and approaching 
evil. 

34, The King. Christ will come in 
royal dignity and power, Rom, 14 : 9; 
Rey. 19: 16. As King of kings he com- 
bines in himself all.power—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. He is the King 
who judges and executes, John 5: 22, 


23, 27; Acts 17: 81; 2Cor.5: 10. Only 
in this instance does Jesus style himself 
aking. Blessed of my Father. As 
regenerated and sanctified by the Spirit, 
delivered from the curse of the law, 
heirs of God, loved and cbosen by the 
Father, Eph. 1:3; 2 Thess. 2: 18, 14; 
1 Pet. 1 : 2-5. Inherit. As heirs of 
God and joint-heirs of Christ, Rom. 8: 
17. This idea is the more striking with 
the kind invitation, Come, literally, 
hither, come hither. Compare on ch. 4: 19- 

Kingdom. The state and place of 
glory. Prepared for you, as my 
chosen people. ‘Therefore elect men 
are not chosen in place of the angels, 
who sinned.”—BreNncEL. From the 
foundation of the world. From the 
beginning of the world, from eternity. 
Compare John 17: 24; Eph. 1:4, 5; 1 
Ret, 17120! 

35. For. The reason why they are 
thus gloriously rewarded. By their fruits 
Lare they known; by the deeds done in 

the body are they judged. BY their deeds 
Of Tove they had shown their love to 


meat. Rather, Gave me to eat. A 
stranger. One of another country, a 


foreigner. Took me in; to your home, 
and as one of your family. : 

36. Visited me3 so as to look after 
me, and render me assistance, The enu- 
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1.4,9; 3.9; Rev. 

and ye came unto me. Then shall the 9) %" 
y ch, 20. 23; Mk. 
10. 40; 1 Cor. 2. 
9; Eph. 1) 3) 4; 


in prison, C r ee : 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, “ when saw me 
thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, an 

When saw we thee a stranger, 


: I Heb. 11. 16. 

38 gave thee drink ? : y ich 

39 and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or 18.7; Jani. 30 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto a yep,’ 13, 23° 3 

40 thee? And the King shali answer and say unto oe ae 
them, Verily I say unto Ponies ee e2 Tim, 1. 16; 
done it unto gne of the(east)of these "my brethren, Heb. Raia 


& ye have done 2 unto.me. 


2y. 14. 


{1 Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, © ch, 10. 42; Pro. 
" Depart from me, "ye eursed, into everlasting fixe, Uf 815 2. 17 

42 prepared for * the devil and his angels: ‘for [was 10, 
an hungered, and ye gave meno meat: Iwas thirsty, ‘ o me a 50; 
43 and ye gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye 77/45,’ es 
took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: Bee 16 B; Ae 8. 

4 = 5 
44 sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then , 0°) “Bi pig 
shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, ™ when  g; Lk. 13. 27; 2 
saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, , Gal 3, 10: or 

or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister  ¢_g. 
45 unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, ? ae A of 42; 
Verily I say unto you, "Inasmuch as ye did # not Ray 44 fons 


meration of sufferings are from the less 
to the greater. 


of their sins. The difference of the lan- 


Came unto me3 to | guage to the wicked from that to the 


A.D. 80. 


sympathize with me, and relieve my ne- 
cessities. 

37-39. The righteous are represented 
as replying with modest self-forgetful- 
ness and self-renunciation. We are not 
to suppose this will be the actual lan- 
guage of the righteous at the judgment. 
The scene is thus vividly and dramati- 
cally presented in order to illustrate the 
great truth, that as they had treated his 
_brethren they had treated him. At the 
same time it truthfully portrays the mo- 
desty and humility of the righteous, who 
absorbed and lost, as it were, in the 
glory and work of their Lord, exclaim, 

“Not unto us, O Lord; not unto us, but 
unty thy name give glory,” Ps, 115; 1. 

40. The least—my brethren. The 
least of his followers, and especially of 
his messengers, who have preached the 
Gospel, ch. 12: 49; 28:10; Heb. 2:11, 
12. Done it unto me. His ministers, 
and indeed all his followers in the world 
are his representatives. He shares with 
them trials, afflictions, and persecutions, 
and they with him, ch. 10 : 40; Proy. 
19:17; Heb. 4:15; 1 Pet. 4:18. Not 
even the gift of a cup of cold water will 
be forgotten, ch. 10 : 42. 

4i, Ye cursed. <Accuwrsed on account 


righteous (verse 34) is marked, and de-’ 


serves notice. Of my Father, is not ap- 
pended to cursed. The wicked are con- 
demned by God, but they are not is in 
the full sense that the righteous are. 
“The everlasting fire” is prepared 


not for you, but for the devil and his * 


angels, or demons, See on ch. 4: 24. 
There is an election unto li 
unto death. oir also appears from Rey. 


20 : 10-13 that the Devil will first be cast 


into hell, after that the wicked. Neither 
is it here added, prepared from the 
foundation of the world. Neither devils, 
nor any portion of men, were set off and 
appointed from eternity as reprobates. 
Everlasting fire. By this is implied 


the intensity and eternity of the punish-}— 


ment. 

42, 43. Let it be noticed that only sins 
of omission are mentioned here. Men 
need only neglect the great salvation to 
insure their eternal ruin, Heb. 2: 3. 

44, They also. Their reply, in some 
respects similar to that of the righteous, 
is opposite in spirit and meaning. Their 
self-righteousness in striving to vindi- 
cate themselves is vividly presented. 
Minister. Wait upon, serve. “As if 
they would always have been ready to 


s 


S 


8 
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to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. 


46 And ° these shall go away into 


ment: P but the righteous into life eternal. 


k 2 Pet. 2.4; Jude 
6; Rey. 20. 10. 

1 Am. 6.6; 1John 
Bye 

m Lk. 10. 29. 


everlasting punish- 


serve him. But there is nothing of the 
spirit of love in their assumed readiness ; 
only in the spirit of servitude they 
would have waited on him, had they 
seen him.’’—LanGE. 

46. Everlasting 
life eternal. verlasting and eternal 
are the translations of the same word, 
and should have been both translated 
everlasting. The misery of the wicked 
will be as enduring and endless as the 
blessedness of the righteous. The word 
‘thus translated (aiowios) is used in the 
New Testament 71 times, of which 3 re- 
fer to the long indefinite past (Rom. 16: 
25; 2 Tim. 1:9; Tit.-1: 2), 2 to com- 
plete eternity without beginning or end, 
once of God, and once of the Spirit, 
which was in Christ (Rom. 16 : 26; Heb. 
9: 14), 51 to the future happiness of the 
righteous, 7 to the future misery of the 
wicked, and in the remaining 8 instances 
it involves the idea of an unending fu- 
ture, Luke 16: 9;'2 Cor.4:18; 2 Thess. 
2:16; 1 Tim. 6:16; Philem. 15; Heb. 
13 : 20; 2 Pet. 1: 11; Rev. 14: 6. 
the most expressive of endless duration 
of any single term in the Greek language. 

The punishment is not annihilation ; 
for (1) the word so translated (olasis) 
involves the idea of suffering and not of 
annihilation. It is used twice in the New 
Testament, here, and in 1 John 4: 18, 


where it is rightly translated torment, | 


“Fear hath torment.” The verb from 
which it is derived is used twice (Acts 
4; 21; 2 Pet. 2: 9), and both cases ex- 
presses punitive suffering. (2) The con- 
necting and explanatory words, everlast- 
ing fire, everlasting punishment, are deci- 
sive against annihilation. To speak of 
everlasting annihilation is an absurdity. 

@ everlasting punishment is the ever- 
lasting fire, where “they shall be tor- 
mented day and night, forever and ever,” 
Rey. 20: 10. It is the unquenchable fire, 
where “their worm ateth not, and 
the fire is not quenched,’ Mark 9: 44 
Life eternal. This is the opposite of 
everlasting punishment, or spiritual and 
eternal death. It is not merely existence, 
but unending blessed existence—the 
whole being in spiritual harmony and 
intimate union with God forever, with 
all of the blessed and glorious results. 
“Eternal life’ in this passage is explain- 

80 


punishment — | 


It is | 


ed by the preceding invitation (ver. 34) 
“Inherit the kingdom prepared for you. y 
Compare also ch. 19 : 16, 21; John 5: 
| 24; 17: 2,3; Rom. 8: 6. 


REMARKS. 


1. An outward profession is apes, 
tant, but not enough; an inward spiri- 
tual life is essential to salvation, vers. 1- 
| 4; Jer.8:4-9; 2 Cor. 18:5; 1 John2: 


19, <0. 

2. Let us be wise, exercising foresight 
duregard tothe future, and iving in 
‘constant readiness for eternity, vers. 3. 
sea hf Pero: Th Abilene (8) g Til. he. 

3. The true and the false professor 
may uot be distinguished now, the calm 
confidence of the one from the false se- 
_ curity of the other; but the time is com- 
|ing when the distinction will be clear, 
both to themselves and others, vers. 5~ 
+12; Ps. 5: 5; Prov. 1 : 29-83; Mal. 3 : 
Lie 2bimiet 19: 

ey e foolish professor depends on 
the churcl}, its external ordinances, and 
seeks from these what should be sought 


|4: 12; Rey. 22; 11. 

5, Preparation for another world is an 

individual work} No one can do it for 
Vanother, vers. 8-10; Ps. 49: 7; Prov. 9: 
)12; Rom. 14: 12. 
6. Let us watch and be ever ready to 
| enter into the marriage supper of the 
| Lamb; when the door is shut, it wil be 
too late, vers. 10-12;"Luke 13°: 2539 
(Cor 6: 2; 1 Thess. 5:6; Heb. 3:18, 19; 
Rev, 22: 11. 

7. God has bestowed upon men a di- 
versity of talents according to his own 
sovereign will and pleasure, yet in ac- 
cordance with every man’s ability, ver. 
15; 1 Cor. 12: 4-11; Rom. 12: 6-8. 

8. Our talents may be largely increased. 
Even those who have but few may turn 
them to a good account, vers. 16, 17; 
Prov. 8: 19-21. 

9. Our fidelity, and not the number of 
our talents, will determine our final re- 
ward, vers. 21, 23; 1 Cor. 4:2; 2 Cor. 
8:12: 10:18; 2 John 8; Rev. 3: 21. 

10. Simple neglect will insure our con- 

emnation, vers. 24-28; Heb. 2: 3. 

~ Self-righteousness, pretension to 
‘superior knowledge, and fault-tinding 


) 
: 


me, 


ae, 


é 


, 


of God, vers. 8, 9; Isa. 55°: 1, 6; Acts / 


| 
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Jesus announces his crucifixion ; the Jewish rulers con- 
spire against him. 

XXVI. AND it came to pass, when Jesus had 

finished all these sayings, he said unto his disciples, 

24Ye know that after two days is the feast of the 

passover, and the Son of man '‘ is betrayed to be 


crucitied. 


Pro. 14. 31; 1%. 
5; Zec. 2.8; Ac, 
9.5; Heb. 4. 15. 

o Dan, 12. 2; Lk. 
16. 26; John 5. 
re el enews Oe 

; 2 Dhes. 4. 
9.; Rev. 21. 8. 

> ch. 18. 43; John 
3. 15, 16, 36; Ro. 
5. 21; 6. 28. 


with God, are signs of the slothful ser- 

vant, vers. 24, 25; Job. 21 : 15; Prov. 

26):3412),.16;; Mal. 1:13. 

12. The wicked, at last, will be self- 
condemned, vers. 26, 27; Rom. 2: 1-3. 

13. He that brings forth no fruit unto 
God is absolutely unprofitable, and fit 
only to be cast away, ver. 80; ch. 38: 12; 
John 15: 6, 

14. Christ is the judge of the world, 
vers. 31, 32; John 5 : 22, 27; Acts 10: 
42; 17: 31. 

15. In view of the solemn assemblage 

nd separation at the judgment-seat, let 
//us inquire to which company do we be- 

long, vers. 32, 33; ch. 13: 41, 49° 

16. The least believer is a child of God 
and a representative of Jesus in the 
world, vers. 40, 45; ch. 10 : 40-42; Luke 
14: 12-14; Rom. 12: 5, 16; 1 Pet.4: 9- 
aE 

17. The spirit we possess toward 
Christ will be manifested toward his fol- 
lowers, vers. 34-45 ; 1 John3:14; 4: 20. 

18. We are justified by faith alone, yet 
it is a faith productive of good deeds, 
and which works by love, vers. 31-36; 
Rom. 5 21; Eph. 2: 8) 9: Galas : 63 
James 2: 14, 22. 

19. Union with Christ on earth will 
insure union with him in heaven; dis- 
union, banishmeat forever, vers. 34, 41; 
Isa. 1: 28; John 15: 2-6; 1 John 1: 3; 
Rey. 21: 7. 

20. Life and death are placed before 
‘us. According to our lives on earth will 
} be our condition Peongeen eternity, 
i Mae 46; Rom. 2: 6-10; 2 Thess. 1 : 7 


Ny 


4 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


With the last chapter Matthew closes 
his account of the prophetical ministry of 
Christ. In this and the next following 
he proceeds to the sacrificial work of 
Christ, which he narrates somewhat 
more fully than either of the other 
evangelists. 

1, 2% JESUS FINALLY AND DEFINITELY 


ANNOUNCES HIS CRUCIFIXION. 
only in Matthew. 

1. Finished all these sayings. 
Of the lasttwo chapters. Turning from 
the scenes of his glory, and of the final 
judgment, Jesus directs the minds of his 
disciples to his humiliation and suffer- 
ings. The prophetic description of the 
former was well fitted to sustain the 
disciples while witnessing the latter. 
His disciples. The twelve. 

2. After two days is the feast 
of the Passover. Rather, After two 
days comes the Passover. The Jews 
reckoned the day as beginning at sunset. 
This was probably spoken on Wednes- 
day (April 5th), either after sunset of 
Tuesday or the following morning. 

The Passover was instituted in com- 
memoration of God’s sparing the He- 
brews when he destroyed the first-born 
of the Egyptians. On the tenth day of 
the month Abib (Exod. 13: 4), or, as it 
was afterward called, Nisan (Esth. 3 : 7), 
answering most nearly to our month 
of April, a male lamb or kid, without 
blemish, was selected. On the four- 
teenth day of Nisan, it was slain in the 
temple, between the two evenings of 
three and six o’clock. In the evening, 
the beginning of the fifteenth day, the 
paschal supper was eaten by not less 
than ten nor more than twenty persons. 
Bitter herbs and unleavened bread were 
to be eaten with it, and all was done 
originally with haste, standing, with 
loins girt, their feet shod, and their staff 
inhand. With the paschal supper began 
the feast of unleavened bread, which 
lasted seven days. See Exod. 12 : 1-20; 
Ley. 23: 5-8; Num.9: 1-5. The Jew. 
ish year was reckoned from this month, 
and John marks the various stages of 
Christ’s public ministry by the Pass- 
over, John 2 : 18, 23; 4:45: 5:1; 6: 
4+ 11555; : 

In the New Testament, the word pass- 
over is applied to the paschal lamb (Mark 
14:12; Luke 22: 7); to the paschal su 
per, including the lamb (ch. 26; 17; 
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* Then assembled together the chief priests, and 
the scribes, and the elders of the people, unto the 
palace of the high-priest, who was called Caiaphas; 
4 and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtil- 


9M. 14. 1; Lk. 
22.1; John 138. 1, 

T chy 17; 22. 

8 Ps, 2.2; John 11. 
47; Ac. 4, 25. 


Mark 14: 12, 14; Luke 22: 11, 15; Heb. 
11: 28); and to the paschal festival of un- 
leavened bread, Luke 2: 41; 22:1: John 
22138; 6:4, ete. Im Mark 14: 1, the 
whole is specified by the passover and the 
feast of unleavened bread. Here the word 
refers more properly to the whole festi- 
val. For farther on the Passover see on 
ver. 20. 

is betrayed. Literally, given up, de- 
livered into the power of another. The 
word in the original does not necessarily 
imply an act of treachery; but is some- 
times so applied by classic writers. Je- 
sus now for the first time foretells the 
exact time of his crucifixion, and that he 
shall be delivered up into the power of 
others for this purpose. 

3-5. THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES CON- 
SPIRE TO KILL Jesus, Mark 14: 1, 2; 
Luke 22 : 1, 2. : 

3. Then. Two days before the Pass- 
over, ver. 2. While Jesus is foretelling 
with certainty his death, the Jewish 
Sanhedrim are plotting in uncertainty. 
Chief priest, scribes, elders. Scribes 
should be omitted. according to the 
highest critical authorities. The San- 
hedrim, the highest court of the Jews. 
See on ch. 2: 4. Unto the palace 
of the high-priest. Not palace, but 
court; the inclosed square, under the 
open sky, around which the house was 
built. Thus, in ver. 69 the same court 
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is meant where Peter was sitting “ with” 
out in the court,’ not “without in the 
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| Caiaphas. 


palace,’’? which would be absurd. So, 
also, the same court or inclosed space 
is meant in Luke 22: 55, where it is said 
that they “kindled a fire in the midst of 
the hall,” that is, “the court.’? The usual 
meeting-place of the Sanhedrim was an 
apartment in one of the courts of the 
temple, called Gazeth, at the south-east 
corner of the court of Israel. In cases 
of emergency, or, as in this case, where 
great secreey was desired, it sat at the 
house of the high-priest, who was gene- 
rally president of the court. 

The High-Priest was the head of 
the priesthood and of all religious afiairs. 
Aaron was the first high-priest (Exod. 
28 : 1-88), and the office continued in his 
family about fifteen centuries ; but He- 
rod, and the Roman governors after 
him, changed the incumbents at plea- 
sure, so much so that the office hecame 
almost annual. Compare John 11: 51, 
where it is said that Caiaphas was high- 
priest that year. 

Caiaphas. Joseph Caiaphas was 
high-priest about nine years, during the 
whole procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, 
but was deposed by the Proconsul Vi- 
tellius soon after the remoyal of Pilate. 
He was son-in-law to Annas, who had 
been formerly the high-priest, and who 
still exerted great influence as father-in- 


| law of Caiaphas, and is thought by some 


to have shared the office with him; the 
latter as actual high-priest, the former as 
president of the Sanhedrim, or else that 
Annas acted as the vicar or deputy of 
Compare Luke 3: 2;, John 
18: 18, 19, 24; Acts 4: 6. 

4. Consulted. They consulted to- 
gether. Subtilty. Craft, artifice. Je- 
sus had overcome them in argument and 
in his teaching, both before and in the 
view of the people. They were afraid 
to undertake it openly, lest he should be 
rescued by the people, or they should be 
still more humiliated by him in the pre- 
sence of the people. Kill him. Put 


| him to death as an official act. 


5. Not on the feast-day. Rather, 
Not at the feast, the whole festival cf 
seven days, during which time the vas 
multitude, amounting sometimes to two 
millions, were gathered at Jerusslen., 
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5 ty, and kill ham. 


But they said, ‘ Not on the feast 


t Pro. 19. 21. 


day, lest there be an uproar among the people. 


The Supper and Anointing at Bethany. 


6 NOW when Jesus was in * Bethany, in the house 
7 of Simon the leper, there came unto him a woman 
having an alabaster box of.very precious ointment, 


They were afraid of an uproar or tumult 
among the people; they say nothing of 
the sacredness of the feast. They hoped 
to carry out their plans the better after 
the feast, when the people had gone. 
But this determination of the Sanhedrim 
was changed by the treacherous pro- 
posal of J udas, as will be presently re- 
lated. 
/ 6-13. Toe SUPPER AND THE ANOINT- 
ING AT Beruany, Mark 14: 3-9; John 
12: 2-8. The three evangelists evident- 
ly relate the same event, with merely 
the variations of independent narrators. 
The anointing related in Luke 7 : 36-50 
is altogether different from this in time, 
place, and circumstances. That took 
place much earlier, in Galilee, probably 
in the vicinity of Nain; this at Bethany, 
just before the crucifixion. The one at 
the house of Simon the Pharisee; the 
other at the house of Simon the leper. 
That both were named Simon is not 
strange in a country where that name 
was verycommon. There were even two 
Simons among the apostles, ch. 10: 2, 4. 
6. In Bethany. See on ch. 21: 17%. 
The time of this supper has been much 
discussed. From John 12: 1 it appears 
that Jesus came to Bethany six days be- 
fore the Passover, on Friday, about sun- 
set (see on ch. 21 : 1), and from Luke 
21:37 we learn that during the week 
Jesus was wont to spend the days in the 
city, and the nights at or near Bethany. 
Hence, the supper might have occurred 
upon any one of these evenings. Ac- 
cording to John, it seems more natural 
to place it about twenty-four hours after 
his arrival, on the evening of Saturday, 
a common time for suppers. But, ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark, it would 
seem that it could not have occurred 
earlier than two days before the Pass- 
over. They both relate the supper as 
the oceasion which led to the treachery 
of Judas. The language in ver. 14, then 
went Judas, connects his visit to the chief 
priests immediately with the supper. As 
the Sanhedrim had, two days before the 


u Mk. 14. 3; John 
IAS et aS 
Yeh. 20. 07s" sx: 

30. 23, 33. 


Passover, probably Wednesday morning, 
resolved not to put Jesus to death till 
after the feast, this visit of Judas must 
have occurred later on Wednesday, or 
early on Thursday. The supper, then, 
might have taken place on the evening of 
Tuesday, after his final discourses in the 
temple, and on the Mount of Olives, or 
on Wednesday evening, after spending 
the day in retirement in Bethany. The 
latter seems the more natural conclusion, 
when we remember how much Jesus did 
on Tuesday, and that Wednesday appears 
to have been spent in quiet among his 
friends. Yet the language, From that 
time, etc., in ver. 14, seems to imply a 
longer time than a part of a day, and 
would rather incline us to the supposi- 
tion that the supper occurred Tuesday 
evening, This, however, is one of the 
points that will never be certainly sct- 
tled in this world. 

Simon the leper Who had pro- 
bably been healed by Jesus. He was, 
perhaps, a relative of Lazarus, and a 
near neighbor, or both families may 
have occupied the same house. Hence, 
Martha serves and Lazarus is a guest, 
John 12:2. One tradition makes him 
the father of Lazarus, another the hus- 
band of Martha, This is, however, all 
uncertain. 

7. A woman. John calls her Mary, 
the well-known sister of Martha and 
Lazarus. Matthew and Mark speak in- 
definitely, as they make no special refe- 
rence to the family of Lazarus. The 
same characteristics are here observable 
as in the incident recorded in Luke 10 : 
38, 41. Martha serves; Mary comes in 
to be by her Lord, and to show her de- 
votion to him. : 

Alabaster. A variety of gypsum, 
white and semi-transparent, very costly, 
and used for making vases and vials for 
ointments. It was considered by the 
ancients the best for preserving them. 
Layard found vases of white alabaster 
among the ruins of Nineveh, which were 
used for holding ointments or cosmetics, 
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and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat. 


x But *John 12. 4,5. 


when his disciples saw it, they had indignation, 


9 


saying, To what purpose 7s this waste ? 


For this 


ointment might have been sold for much, and given 


10 to the poor. 


11 
the poor always with you; but 
ways. 


The general shape of these boxes or 
vases was large at the bottom, with a 
long, narrow neck. 


broke (Mark 14: 3), an act expressive of 
her feelings that she would devote it all 
to her Lord, reserving nothing for her- 
self. Ointment. This was purespike- 
nard, nard of the finest quality (Mark 
14: 8); an aromatic oil or ointment, pro- 
bably produced from the jatamansi plant 


in India. The quantity was a pound, 
John 12:3. Very precious. Very 
costiy. Poured it on hishead. A 


distinction conferred on guests of honor, 
Luke 7: 46. John says she anointed his 
feet. She anointed both his head and 
feet, which was the very highest honor. 
There is no contradiction, but only varie- 
ty of statement between the Evangelists. 
Matthew and Mark notice only the first 
act, anointing the head; John dwells 
upon the final and longest, and on her 
part the most humble and devoted act, 
the anointing the feet and wiping them 
with her hair. See on ver. 12. As he 
sat. Ashe reclined at table on a couch. 

8. His disciples. The disciples. 
Mark says, There were some; but John, 
pointing out the leader and instigator, 
says, One of his disciples, Judas Iscariot. 
| We haye here a beautiful illustration of 
‘the independent and truthful statement 
of the three Evangelists. Judas pro- 
bably suggested it; others caught up 
and repeated it. Had indignation. 
Were displeased. They had the feeling 
of disapprobation, bordering on resent- 
ment. 

9. For this ointment. Simply, 
For this. Ointment is omitted by all the 
highest and best authorities. Sold for 
much. Mark, or more than three hun- 
dred pence or denaries ; that is, forty-five 
dollars. Given to the poor. Under 
ordinary circumstances a good reason, 
and, doubtless, uttered honestly by all 


When Jesus understood it, he said 
unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? for she 
hath wrought a good work upon me. 
me ye have not al- 
For in that she hath poured this ointment 
on my body, * she did 7 for my burial. 


It was probably the | 
neck of the flask which the woman | 


Ych. 2%. 35-40; 
Deu. 15. 11; John 
12. 8. 

2 see ch. 18. 20; 28. 
20; John 13. 38; 
14. 195 16.5, 28: 


MAY 
82 Chr. 16. 14. 


yY For ye have 


Verily I 


except Judas, who desired the money for 
his own use rather than for the benefit 
of the poor, John 12: 6. 

10. When Jesus understood— 
Why trouble ye the woman? Ra- 
ther, And Jesus knowing it, ete. The 
murmuring was against the woman, and 
the reproof was intended for her, pro- 
bably administered to her by Judas, but 
not intended to be heard by Jesus, who 
was the recipient of such honor. The 
disapprobation of the disciples would 
naturally trouble and confuse her, But, 
Jesus knowing their complainings, and 
the avaricious and thievish spirit of Ju- 
das, takes up her defense. Wroughta 
good work. A work distinguished for 
| its moral beauty, fitmess, and grace; 
literally, a beautiful work. He goes on 
in the next two verses to show why it 
was such a work. 

11. The poor always—me not 
always. They would ever have op- 
portunities of doing good to the poor; 
but their opportunity to honor him 
would be short, and soon gone, The 
next verse shows that such an oppor- 
tunity would never again occur. 

12. Poured this ointment on my 
body. Indicating how profusely she 
had poured it forth. Although the 
Evangelist had only spoken of anoint- 
ing the head, his language here seems to 
intimate that more than that had been 
anointed. See on ver. 7. She did it 
for my burial. To prepare me for 
burial, to anoint and embalm my body 
as if it were already dead, and thus pre- 
pare it for the sepuichre. This anoint- 
ing was not only asymbol of what was 
about to take place, but was an act per- 
formed with definite reference to his 
death. The language seems to imply a 
motive on the part of Mary; she seems to 
have had a presentiment, a knowledge 
beyond his disciples of his approaching 
death, Her act of love and of faith 
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say unto you, Wheresoever this Gospel shall be 

preached in the whole world, there shall also this, 

that this woman hath done, be told » for a memorial °1 Sam. 2. 30. 
of her, - 


sats ade ah ¢Mk. 14. 10; Lk. 
Judas engages to betray Jesus. 22.3; John 13. 


{4 © THEN one of the twelve, called ¢ Judas Iscariot, , ? 30. 
went unto the chief priests, and said unto them, «ch. 2%. 3; Zee. 
15 ° What will ye give me, and I will deliver him unto 11. 12, 18. 


| 

stands out in striking contrast to the | abandoning the cause of Jesus, and of 
avarice of Judas, and the murmurings of | treachery. With a heart unrenewed he 
the others. | had not only been captivated with an 

13. Jesus proceeds to confer uponher idea of an earthly kingdom, but a spi- 
one of the greatest honors eyer bestowed | ritual reign and a suffering Savior were 
upon a mortal. Verily, etc. A solemn | also repulsive. He could not perceive 
and authoritative assertion. See on ch. spiritual truth. Hence the humiliation 
5:18. This Gospel. The glad tidings of Jesus, his prophecies concerning his 
of salvation through a dying and living | death, his denunciation of the Jewish 
Savior, which he commanded to be | hierarchy, all ran counter toe his feelings 
preached to every creature, Mark 16 : 15, and spirit. He saw no prospect of 
For a memorial of her. Iler deed | worldly power, and his hopes of gain 
shall be immortal; it shall be held in Nlieg with the anointing at Bethany, and 
everlasting remembrance, and hence she | the approving declaration of Jesus, that 
shall, on account of it, be everywhere | it was anticipatory of his burial. Turn- 
spoken of. It is remarkable that Mat- | ing away from Jesus and his cause with 
thew and Mark, who give this prophecy, | resentmentand disappointment, he seeks 
do not give her name, but John, who to satisfy his avarice by selling him to 
gives her name, omits the propheey. | his enemies. See on ch. 27: 3. Ise 
But her deed was the great thing; again, cariot. Man of Karioth, probably na- 
she was one in the world’s history, the tive of Karioth of Judah. See on ch. 
only one in regard to whom Jesus made | 10: 4. 
such a promise; but her name, Mary, 15. What will ye give? The 
was common, and designated many. | question reveals the ruling passion of 
Yet John, in giving the account. and re- | Judas. His offer was received with joy 
vealing the fact that the woman was | by the chief priests. Luke says, “They 
Mary, the sister of Martha, still farther | were glad; they thought that now they 
contributes toward making the know- | could apprehend him privately, without 
ledge of her deed and person commen- | causing a tumult among the people. 
surate with the preaching of the Gospel. | They covenanted with him. Lite- 
Alford sees in this prophecy a distinct | rally, They placed, that is, in a balance; 
reference to the written records in which | hence, They weighed out to him. Others 
this event should be related, translate, They appointed, or fixed upon, 

14-16. JUDAS BNGAGES WITH THE the price for him. It is thought that the 
CHINE PRIESTS TO BETRAY Jnsus, Mark language of Mark (14: 11), “They pro- 
14:10, 11; Luke 22: 3-6. mised to give him money,’’ and of Luke 

lt. Then. This closely connects this | (22: 5), “They covenanted to give him 
act of Judas with the supper, and with | money,” favor the latter. But in ch. 
what had just transpired. The words of | 27: 8 we learn that Judas had been paid. 
Jesus were counter to his own, and, in| The first translation makes Matthew’s 
connection with the high honor bestow- | account the more complete. The money 
ed upon Mary, were a severe reproof to | could have been weighed out to him at 
him. He must have felt that, in the this time, and laid aside, or placed in the 
eyes of Jesus, and, indeed, of the others, | hands of another, to be given him when 
he stood in insignificant contrast to the | he fulfilled his engagement. Thirty 
devoted Mary. Stung with the transac- | pieces of silver. Thirty silver she- 
tions and the words of the hour, his evil | kels, the price of the life of a slave 
nature was aroused to thoughts both of (Exod. 21; 82), commonly estimated at 
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you? And they covenanted with him for ‘ thirty 
pieces of silver. And from that time he sought op- 


16 
portunity to betray him. 


‘ comp. ch; 27.9; 
Ex. 21. 32. 


Jesus celebrates the Passover, and points out the traitor. 


* NOW the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying unto 


€ Mk, 14. 12; Lk. 
22.7; Ex. 12. 6, 
18-20. 


him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to 


eat the passover ? 


And he said, Go into the city to 


such a man, and say unto him, The Master saith, 
» My time is at hand; I will keep the passover at oes 12, 23; 18, 


19 thy house with my disciples. 


did as Jesus had appointed them ; ‘ and they made 


ready the passover. 


And the disciples 
i Ex. 12. 4-10. 


. 


about fifteen dollars. They were proba- 
bly sacred shekels, heavier than the 
common shekel, ana hence paid by 
weight. The amount fixed upon shows 
the contempt of the Sanhedrim toward 
their victim, and the avarice of Judas, 1 
Tim. 6: 10. Thus also was prophecy 
fulfilled, Zech. 11 : 12. See also ch. 
27: 9,10. 

16. From that time. For one, 
possibly, for nearly two days. The ex- 
pression more naturally implies the 
longer rather than the shorter time. See 
on ver. 6. Sought opportunity 3 to 
deliver him quictly into their hands; 
“in the absence of the multitude,’’ Luke 
22:6; “how he might convenfently be- 
tray him,” Mark 14: 11. Betray him. 
Deliver him up into their power, answer- 
ing to the deliver him unto you of ver. 15. 
See on ver. 2. 

17-25. PREPARATION AND CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE PASSOVER. JESUS POINTS 
OUT THE TRAITOR, Mark 14 : 12-21; 
Luke 22: 7-80; John 138 : 1-30. 

17. The first day of the feast of 
unleavened bread. The day when 
the paschal lamb was killed, Mark 14: 
12; Luke 22:7. Hence the 14th of 
Nisan, occurring this year on Thursday, 
April 6th, Exod. 12:18. This in popular 
language was the first day of the Passover, 
although the feast did not strictly begin 
till the fifteenth. Hence Josephus speaks 
of the feast of unleavened bread last- 
ing eight days. On the 14th, the leaven 
was removed and the unleavened bread 
took its place. Compare Num. 28: 16, 
17. It is evident from this verse and 
the references given, that Jesus observed 
the Paschal Supper at the regular time, 
and not an anticipatory meal, as some 


suppose, twenty-four hours before the 
usual time. See a discussion of this 
question in the HARMONY OF THE Gos- 
PELS by the author, throughout ? 159. 
Where, etc. The point of this ques- 
tion refers to the place of the supper, 
and only incidentally to the preparation 
of the paschal lamb. 

18. Go into the city. From Beth- 
any where they now were, into Jerusa- 
lem, where only the paschal supper 
could be eaten. Hence, since the des- 
truction of Jerusalem and of the tem- 
ple where only the paschal lamb was 
slain, the Jews omit eating the lamb, 
and confine themselves to the usual feast 
of unleayened bread, which followed 
the supper. According to Luke (22: 8) 
the duty enjoined in this command was 
specially intrusted to Peter and John. 
Such a man. Jesus does not men- 
tion him by name, or if he does, his dis- 
ciples do not know him; for his place 
was to be found by following a man 
bearing a pitcher of water, Mark 14: 18, 
J4; Luke 22:10. The Master. The 
Teacher. Probably a disciple of Jesus. 
Possibly some previous understanding 
existed between them; but more proba- 
bly the man had prepared the room in 
advance, as was common at that season, 
for the use of any who might need it, 
and Jesus by his omniscience knew it. 
Some very plausibly suppose that Jesus 
concealed the place and the name of the 
individual, so as to prevent Judas from 
executing his purpose before the proper 
time. My times of suffering and 
death, John 18:1. It is not probable 
that either the householder or his disci- 
ples fully understood his meaning. They 
doubtless thought of his time of keep- 
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i) 


21 the twelve. 


k Now when ths even was come, he sat down with 
And as they did eat, he said, ! Verily 
I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 


k Mk. 14. 1%; Lk. 
22. 14. 

' John 6. 70, %1; 
13, 21. 


22 And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every 


23 one of them to say unto him, Lord, is it I? 


And 


ing the Passover. But identical with 
that was the time of Jesus our Passover, 
LiCorsoen 

19. The disciples did, etc. They 
went into the city, found the man as 
directed, and a large upper room fur- 
nished and ready, “Mark 14: 15. The 
man may have prepared it, and reserved 
it under a deep divine impression. 
Made ready the Passover. Had 
the lamb slain in the temple, its blood 
sprinkled at the foot of the altar, and its 
fat burned thereon, the bitter herbs, the 
bread and wine prepared. 

20. The even was come. The 
evening which commenced Friday, the 
th of Nisan. He sat down. He 
reclined at table, according to the custom 
of eating, with the left hand resting 
upon the couch, which was usually 
higher than the low table. The whole 
service was originally performed stand- 
ing, but reclining was adopted after the 
Israelites possessed Canaan, symbolizing 
the rest God had given them. Sundry 
additions were afterward added. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, compiled in the 
third century from earlier traditions, 
four cups of the common red wine of 
the country, usually mingled with one 
fourth part of water, were drunk during 
the meal, and marked its progress. The 
first, as they reclined at table in connec- 
tion with an invocation and blessing 
upon the day and the wine, correspond- 
ing with the cup mentioned in Luke 22: 
17. Then followed washing of hands, 
the bringing in of unleavened bread, 
bitter herbs, the roasted lamb, and a 
sauce or fruit-paste. 
feast then blessed God for the fruit of 
the earth and gave the explanation re- 
specting the Passover prescribed in 
Exod. 12 : 26, 27. Psalms 113, 114 were 
then sung, and the second cup was 


drunk. Then each kind of food was | 


blessed and eaten, the paschal lamb be- 
ing eaten last. A third cup of thanks- 
giving, called the cup of blessing (com- 
pare 1 Cor. 10 : 16), for deliverance from 

gypt was drunk. Psalms 115-118 were 
sung and the fourth cup drunk, closing 
the celebration. Sometimes Psalms 120- 


The master of the | 


137 were sung or repeated, followed by 
a fifth cup. 

We may presume that Jesus observed 
the more ancient manner of celebrating 
the Passover, rather than that of the! 
later Jewish traditions. We have nol 
evidence that he used more than one 
cup at the Passover, Luke 22: 17, 18. 
Before the drinking of this cap, the 
contention among the twelve (Luke 22 : 
24-30) probably occurred, and the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet (John 18 ; 1-20) 
immediately after. The paschal supper 
is continued; the traitor is pointed out, 
who withdraws, and then the Lord’s 
Supper is instituted. 

The Passover was both commemora- 
tive and typical in its nature and design. 
It commemorated the deliverance from 
the destroying angel in Egypt, and typi- 
fied the greater deliverance through 
Christ, “the lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ At this 
very feast ‘Christ our passover was 
sacrificed for us,’’? 1 Cor. 5: 7. 

21. As they did eat 3 the Passover, 
after the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
John 18:11, 18. Luke (22: 19-23) gives 
an account of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper before that of pointing 
out the traitor; the latter is but a pass- 
ing notice; the position of the former 
was probably decided by the mention of 
the first cup of wine. Both Matthew 
and Mark place the supper afterward. 
Shall betray me. One of you will 
deliver me up into the power of my 
enemies, 

22. Exceeding sorrowful. Great- 
ly distressed at this terrible announce-, 
ment. Beganevery one. Lach one 
(Judas of course excepted), in anxiety 
Pe idee ees began to ask, “ Lord, is 
it 1? 

238. From the full account of John, we 
learn that Peter beckoned to John, who 
was leaning on Jesus’ breast, requesting 
him to ask privately, who it was of 
whom he spoke. John did so, and Je- 
sus gave him a sign by which he might 
know the traitor, namely, he to whom 
| he should give a sop or morsel. He 
that dippeth his hand with me. 
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he answered and said, ™ He that dippeth his hand 
with me in the dish, the same shall betray me. The 
Son of man goeth "as it is written of him: but 
“woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is 


betrayed ! 
had not been born. 


It had been good 


eo 
etl 


him, answered and said, Master, is it I? 


unto them, Thou hast said. 


Jesus institutes the Lord’s Supper. 


26 
More exactly, He that dipped, ete. Per- 
sons often expressed their affection to 
others by presenting them with dipped 
bread, ete. 
might easily be misunderstood. The 
right hand was used at the table, instead 
of spoons and forks; the hands being 
washed before and after eating. We 


may suppose the answer recorded by | 


Mark (14: 20) to have been first given ; 
then the sign to John, while the several 


disciples continued to ask, “Is it I.” | 
liaving dipped his hand in the dish with | 


Judas and given him the sop, he replies, 
“ He that dipped,” etc. 


senting the clay and brick of Egypt. 
Into this they dipped their bread and 
hitter herbs. 


Lord’s Supper had not commenced, One 
dish may have been used, but more 
probably there were several. Judas was 
probably near Jesus, using the same 
dish. The language in Mark 14: 18, 20, 
seems to imply this. The replies of our 
Saviour seem to haye been better un- 
derstood by Judas than by the others ; 
for when Judas went out, no one appears 
to haye understood the intent of our 
Lord’s language to him, John 13: 28, 29. 
The object of Jesus was not to expose 
the traitor, but to give him all necessary 
warning against committing so terrible 
a crime. 

24. Goeth as it is written. The 
Messiah goeth in the path of humiliation 
and suffering to death, as it is written of 
him in such prophecies as Isa. 53 : 4-12; 
Dan. 9: 26; Zech. 12:10;13: 7. Woe 
unto that man. Though his death 
was according to God’s purpose, and fore- 
told by ancient prophets, yet his be- 
trayer and murderers were without ex- 
cuse, Acts 2: 22-24, The woe upon the 


Then Judas, which betrayed 


™Ps, 41.9; Lk, 22. 
21; John 13. 18. 

" Ge. 3. 15; Ps. 22: 
Is. ch. 53; Dan. 
9. 26. 


© ch. 27.3-5; John 


for that man if he 17/19 Ac. 4, 16- 
20. P 


He said 


PMk. 14, 22; Lk. 
22. 19; 1 Cor. 11. 


* AND as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 3-%. 


Hence this act of Jesus) 


in the dish. 
Of sauce prepared of dates, figs, and sea- | 
soning, which was of brick color, repre- | 


This pertained to the. 
Passover, from which it is evident the | 


| traitor points him out as an object both 
| of pity and of wrath. The terrible con- 
| sequences of his guilt are unutterable: 
it were good if he had never had an ex- 
istence. His very being will be a curse 
to him. The original is peculiar, Zt were 
good for him, if that man had not been 
born. As in the whole transaction, so 
here the language is pointed in respect 
| to Judas, yet general and somewhat in- 
definite as to the other disciples. 

25. Then Judas. Rather, And Ju- 
das. Following this and other things 
recorded by the other evangelists, Ju- 
das last of all, from a sense of guilt and 
lest he should be considered that man, 
the betrayer, with feigned sorrow, yet 
/ doubtless somewhat troubled, asks, 
Master, or Jabbi, is it I? Notice, 
while the others address him Lord, ver. 
22, Judas, colder and more formal, calls 
| him fabbi, an honorary title of a Jewish 
‘teacher or doctor. Thou hast said. 
The object of the verb, according to He- 
brew idiom, is understood, Thou hast said 
i, itis as thou hast said; a form of an 
affirmative answer common among the 
Jews. Matthew alone records the ques- 
tion of Judas and the reply of Jesus. 
Jesus may have spoken in an undertone, 
since his reply seems to have been heard 
only by Judas himself, John 13:28. His 
evil nature is thoroughly aroused when 
he finds that Jesus not only knows his 
treachery, but plainly tells him of it. 
Satan takes possession of the heart pre- 
pared to receive him, and Judas in bit- 
terness hastens forth from the company 
where he can feel no longer at home into 
the congenial darkness without, to exe- 
eute his treacherous plan, Jobn 13: 27- 
380. Hence he was not present at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. See 
ver. 28. 

26-80. InstrTUTION OF THE LORD’s 
Supper, Mark 14 : 22-26 ; Luke 22; 
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blessed it, and brake it, and gave @¢ to the disciples, 
27 and said, Take, eat ; this is my body. And he took 


19, 20. The supplemental character of 
John’s Gospel explains his silence in re- 
gard to the institution of this ordinance. 
Its fourth account, though wanting in 
the fourth Gospel, is supplied by Paulin 
1 Cor. 11 : 23-20. F pi 

26. As they were eating. This is 
in harmony wita the supposition that 
Judas was not present at the supper. See 
on vers. 23, 25, and John 13: 30. The 
time here indicated was probably very 
soon after. 

These words show that the supper was 
instituted while they still reclined at the 
Passover table; but they do not teach 
that the Lord’s Supper was grafted on 
the Passover, orsprang outfromit. The 
supper was not instituted at the Pass- 
over because it was in any way con- 
nected with it, but because the Passover 
night immediately preceding his suffer- 
ings was the best and fittest time for 
its institution. It was entirely distinct, 
a new ordinance of the new dispensa- 
tion. The Passover was sacrificial, the 
Lord’s Supper is not; Christ has been 
offered once for all. The former was 
national and observed by families, the 
latter is intrusted te the church, and is 
emphatically a church ordinance. The 
one was commemorative of a temporal 
deliverance, yet pointing to the great 
Paschal Sacrifice of Christ; the other 
commemorates what Christ in his suffer- 
ings and death has done for his follow- 
ers, yet points to him as a living Savior, 
absent for a time, but who will come 
again without sin unto salvation. 

Took bread. Took a loaf or thin 
cake of unleayened bread, which was 
before him. The one loaf points to the 

_ one body of Christ which has been of- 
fered up, and to the oneness of his fol- 
lowers with him, forming “one loaf. one 
body,’’? 1 Cor. 10: 16,17. Blessed it. 
Jt is not in the original. He blessed 
God and invoked the divine blessing; 
Luke and Paul say, he gave thanks. The 
two verbs explain each other and amount 
to the same thing. The giving thanks 
was blessing God, and both were a bless- 
ing of the bread and a setting it anart to 
a sacred use. Comnare ch. 14:19 and 
note, and John 6: 11. Brake. This 
represented his body broken on the 


death. Hence breaking of the bread is 
essential to the true idea. Cutting it is 
a perversion, The ordinance was even 
ealled, ‘the breaking of bread,’’ Acts 
2:42. Gave to the disciples. ‘The 
Apostles were the representatives of 
that one body the church; hence they 
alone partook, because it was an ordi- 
nance of that one body. The Lord’s 
Supper is a church ordinance, 1 Cor, 11: 
20, 338. Take, eat. Signifying not 
only that Jesus is himself the spiritual 
bread to them, but also that they in re- 
ceiving and eating it accept of him and 
his atonement by faith. Thus we com- 
mune in this ordinance with Christ, and 
through Christ we indirectly commune 
with one another, 1 Cor. 10: 16, 17. The 
language, Take, eat, as well as, Drink ye 
all, seems to imply that Jesus did not 
himself partake. Indeed, the whole ac- 
count is in harmony with such a view. 
There really could be no significance in 
Jesus partaking of that which repre- 
sented his own body and blood. They 
were offered for others; he himself 
needed no offering. 

This is my bedy. Luke adds, 
“which is given for you; this do in re- 
membrance of me.’’ Not literally my 
body ; for Jesus was present in his body, 
and the broken bread was visibly not a 
part of it. So also in Paul’s account, 
who declares that he received it from 
the Lord, and is therefore of the highest 
authority. Jesus says, “This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood,” 1 Cor. 
11:25; so also Luke 22:20, If this 
broken bread was literally Christ’s body, 
then “This cup,” etc. means, This ma- 
terial cup, (not the wine in it), is the 
actual New Testament or covenant. The 


| latter so evidently demands a figurative 


or symbolic meaning that Maldonatus, 
the Jesuit commentator, could meet 
the difficulty only by impiously setting 
himself up against the inspired penman, 


| and declaring that Christ never uttered 


these words. The verb is, in the ex- 
pression, This is my body, upon which 
papists have laid so much stress in ad- 
vocating the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, belongs only to the Greek transla- 
tion of our Sayior’s language, though it 


| was implied in Aramaic, the language in 
cross, the wounds and sufferings of | , nilar 


which our Savior spoke. Similar ex- 
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the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, say- 


pressions are, however, found in all lan- 
guages, and with no doubtful meaning. 
Thus, Joseph in explaining the dream of 


Pharaoh says, “The seven good kine are | 
They signi. | 


seven years,’’ Gen. 41 : 26. 
fied or represented seven years. So also 


“The good seed are the children of the | 
kingdom” (ch. 18: 55); “that rock was | 


Christ’ (1 Cor. 10: 41); “ Agar is Mount 
Sinai”? (Gal. 4: 25), and many similar ex- 
pressions. 
door (John 10: Y), a yine (John 15: 1), 
a star (Rey. 22 : 16). 
the temple of his body, John 2: 
No one would for a moment take such 
language literally, but emblematically. 
So the bread represents his body, is an 
embiem of it. Or, turning our minds 
from the verb to the two things com- 
pared, we may say that as Christ is,spi- 
ritually and figuratively a door, a star, a 
vine, or a temple, so his body is figura- 
tively and spiritually the bread of life. 
Thus, in this part of the ordinance 
Christ is represented as the sustenance 
of his people. The doctrine of transub- 


stantiation, therefore, finds no basis in| 


this passage; it is contrary to its plain 
meaning as well as to common sense. 
27. A cup. Including the wine 
which it contained. Probably the wine 
mixed with water, used at the Passover. 
“The common wine of Palestine is of 
red color. Such was the wine used at 
the sacrament, as it would seem both 
from the nature of the case and from 
the declaration, This is my blood.’’— 
L. CotemMan, D.D. Some hold that it 
was unfermented wine, since nothing 
fermented was permitted at the feast. 
But of this there is wanting proof. 
The Jews in Palestine now use fer- 
mented wine at the feast, bunt if any 
wine is found to be running into ace- 
tous fermentation, it is removed. Dr. 
©. V. A. Van Dyck, who has resided for 
more than a quarter of a century in 
Syria, says (Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxvi. p. 
170): “In Syria, and as far as I can learn 
in all the East, there is no wine pre- 
served unfermented; ... . they could 
not keep grape-juice or raisin-water un- 
fermented, if they would; it would be- 
come either wine or vinegar in a few 
days, or go into the putrefactive fer- 
mentation. ... At the Passover, only 
fermented wine is used. As I said be- 
fore, there is no other, and therefore 


So also Jesus calls himself a | 


He also spoke of | 
19, 21. | 


| 

they have no idea of any other.” Dr. 
| Van Dyck is decided in the opinion that 
such a thing as unfermented wine neyer 
has been known in Syria. 

According to the highest critical au- 
thorities, this should read a cup. But 
whether we have the definite or indefinite 
| article, we must beware of falling into 
_ the error of supposing that it was one of 
| the Passover cups. The wine was doubt- 
less that used at the passover; but it 
| was a cup of anew ordinance and of a 
new dispensation. We must not suppose 
that Jesus slavishly followed the tradi- 
tion of the elders in celebrating the Pass- 
over, 

Gave thanks. The same act as per- 
formed over the bread. He praised God 
for it, set it apart to a sacred use, there- 
by blessing it. Hence it is called the 
cup of blessing, 1 Cor. 10:16. From the 
Greek verb, eucharisteo, to give thanks, 
the ordinance has been called the eucha- 
vist. So also it has been called the com- 
munion, because in it there is a com- 
munion or partaking emblematically of 
the body and blood of Christ, 1 Cor. 10: 
| 16,17. The latter name is objectiona- 
| ble, because it conveys mere Christian 

fellowship too prominently to most 
| minds. The former conveys too solely 
the idea of a thank-offering. Better 
, call it by the names inspiration has 
| given, either The breaking of bread (Acts 
| 2: 46), or, better still, the more compre- 
hensive title, The Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 
11: 20), to which latter title the former 
seems to have given way. The Romish 
names Mass, and High Mass, the latter 
being sung or chanted, is without any 
scriptural foundation or authority. 

Drink ye all, etc. That is, Drink 

all ye of it. Mark adds, ‘They all drank 
of it.’’ The all is noticeable, as con- 
nected with the cup only; the fact may 
be used against the popish custom of 
withholding the cup from the people. 
The Apostles were the representatives 
of the church; the entire membership 
of the church are, therefore, to drink of 
thecup. As has been remarked by Ben- 
gel, “If one kind were sufficient, it is 
| the cup that should be used. - The Scrip- 
ture thus speaks, foreseeing (Gal. 3: 8) 
what Rome would do.’ In receiving 
the cup we signify our faith in the effi- 
cacy of that blood which cleanseth from 
all sin, the acceptance of the atonement 
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28 ing, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the 


New Testament, which is shed for many for the re- 


29 mission of sins. 


But 4 I say unto you, I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, * until 


4Mk. 14. 25; Lk. 
22. 18. 
r Ac. 10:41 


that day when I drink it new with you in my Fa- 


made and the redemption procured.| 29. I will not drink henceforth. 


And as blood stood for life (Lev. 17: 
11, 14), so we by faith receive Christ as 
our life, his life as our life. For a beau- 
tiful illustration, sce the language of 
our Savior in John 6 : 53-58, 

28. For. The reason is now given 
for receiving the cup. 
blood. This represents and is an em- 
blem of my blood. Of the New Tes- 
tament, or, my blood of the covenant, 


of the Gospel dispensation (the condi- | 


tions, promises, and pledges of salva- | 
In | 


tion), Jer. 31: 31; Heb. 8: 713. 
contrast to the blood of the old dispen- 
sation, of which that of the Passover, of 
course, formed a part. 
old covenant was the blood of lambs, 
eulves, goats, and bulls, Exod. 24: 8; 
Heb. 9: 18-22. The blood of the new 
covenant is the blood of Christ, of which 
the wine of the cup is an emblem, Heb. 
9:11, 12, 2426. As the former cove- 
nant was made, dedicated, and its bless- 
ings secured by the blood of beasts, so 
the latter was procured and established, 
and its blessings secured to all believers 
through the blood of Christ. The former 
by types, the latter by the reality ; but 
both by the shedding of blood. In re- 
ceiving the cup, therefore, we openly 
aecept this covenant. 

Which isshed. Though before his 
sufferings, yet Jesus, by anticipation, 
speaks of it as virtually accomplished. 
Foermany. Great multitudes. In this 
place, in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper, many are those to whom his 
blood is rendered efficacious through 
‘faith. The relation of Christ's atone- 
ment to all men is presented in | Tim. 
2: 6, and similar passages. See on ch. 
20:28. Thus, the wine poured forth re- 
presents Christ’s death as substitution- 
ary for many, in their behalf, in their 
stead. The remission of sins. Omit 
the article. In order to forgiveness of 
sins. Remission of sins is the freeing of 
one from the guilt and consequences of 
sin, hence pardon, forgiveness. Christ’s 
death was, therefore, a sacrifice, propiti- 
atory and expiatory in its nature. Com- 
pare Isa. 58:5; Rom. 3: 24, 25; Eph. 1:7. 


The blood of the | 


This is my. 


Emphatic, 7 will in nowise, ete. These 
words he had uttered at the Passover, 
Luke 22 : 16,18. He repeats them at 
the Supper. They are not inconsistent 
with the supposition that Jesus himself 
did not partake of the bread and wine 
of the supper. See on ver. 26. Instead 


| of saying detinitely this ewp, he says gene- 


rally, this fruit of the vine. He had 
just previously drank of it for the last 
time with them; now he takes the cup, 
gives thanks, hands it to them, com- 
manding all to drink, saying that from 
this time onward he will not drink it till 
he drinks it with them, fresh and of a 
different kind, in the kingdom of his 
Father. This fruit of the vine, however, 
includes the eup, and must have referred 
to the wine in it as a beverage. Hence 
itis worthy of notice that, though he had 
said, This is my blood, he yet speaks ge- 
nerally of the wine as this fruit of the 


vine. No change had taken place. 
The phrase also affords an argument 


against the use of the various forms of 
domestic and adulterated wines at the 
Lord’s Supper. It should be the frit 
of the vine. Whether it better be fer- 
mented, or unfermented, is a question 
worthy of attention. Although there is 
no proof that unfermented wine was 
used at the Passover (see on ver. 27), yet 
it was more in accordance with its spirit 
and nature, as the feast of wrleavened 
bread, And in the Lord’s Supper unfer- 
mented wine is in the truest and most 
literal sense the fruit of the vine, and an- 
swers to the idea of freshness implied in 
new, immediately folowing. Such con- 
siderations, together with the present 
state of society, and of the temperance 
question, incline me to prefer unfer- 
mented wine at the Lord’s table. 

New. The word in the original con- 
veys not only the idea of freshness, but also 
of a new kind, and of superior excellence. 
Thus, this fruit, ete., and new, are in 
contrast. Jesus will not drink of the 
earthly beverage, which is an emblem of 
his death, though also of the life of his 
people; but he will drink of that which 
is the result of his death, and which all 
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30 ther’s kingdom. 


The scattering of the disciples and Peter's denial 


told. 
31 


* And when they had sung an 
hymn, they went out into the mount of Olives. 


* Mk. 14.26; Eph. 
5. 19; Col.’3. 16. 


Jore- + Mik. 14.37; John 
13, (36-38;' John 


2 16. 32. 
THEN saith Jesus unto them, ‘ All ye shall "be “ch. 11.6. 


his followers shall share with him; not 
of the earthly type, but of the heavenly 
reality. Thus, the new wine points to 
the felicity of the glorified state, the bliss 
of eternal life, which shall be enjoyed 
and celebrated at the marriage supper of 
the Lamb. The cup points to the life 
given for his people; the new wine, to 
that glorified life obtained for them, Rey. 
19: 6-9; 22: 2, 

This verse also shows that the ordi- 
nance not only looks back to the death 
of Christ, but also forward to the estab- 
lishment of his glorified kingdom. Paul 
more exactly defines its future limit and 
prospect by the words, till he come, 1 Cor. 
11:26. The ordinance is thus confined 
to the church during the absence of the 
Lord. It is an ordinance of the earth, 
not of heaven. When he comes to be 
present with his glorified people, they 
will have the reality, and will not need 
the emblems, either to remind them or 
to aid their faith. Jesus probably now 
utters that memorable discourse and 
prayer recorded by John in ch. 14-17. 

30. Sungahymn. A fitting close of 
the supper. This is the only recorded 
instance of singing by Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. After an ordinance emblematical 
of his complete and perfect work, and 
after his consoling discourse and affec- 
tionate prayer, in all of which he seems 
to have viewed the work in its full ac- 
complishment, he could well sing with 
his disciples a hymn of praise. In the 
original, a single word is used, literally 
having hymned, having sung hymns, or 
praise, or psalms, the word by no means 
limiting it to a single hymn, or compo- 
sition. It is very commonly supposed 
that they sung or chanted Psalms 115- 
118, which were said to be used at the 
close of the Passover. Of this, however, 
we have ne means of determining. The 
ordinance is one of mingled solemnity 
and joy. 

This is a fitting place to refer to the 
relation between the two ordinances 
Christ has intrusted to his church. In 
order of time, Baptism first, the Lord’s 
Supper arter, ce on the yarious pas- 


sages relating to baptism. In relation to 
individuals and churches, baptism is the 
initial rite, the Lord’s Supper the memo- 
rial, covenanting, and communing rite of 
those initiated by baptism. The former 
to individuals separately, and but once; 
the latter to individuals assembled in 
church relations, and oft-repeated. The 
one is a profession of faith, a putting on 
Christ; the other the renewed vows and 
confession of the soul in Christ, and 
living on Christ. Again, baptism points 
to our burial into Christ’s death; the 
Lord’s Supper, to our living by Christ’s 
life. Theformer is a symbol of our new 
birth ; the latter, of the sustenance of our 
new life. The one shows how we are 
made one in Christ; the other, how we 
are continued one in him. Thus, in 
whatever way we may view these ordi- 
nances, the former precedes the latter. 
Baptism is in its nature and in its divine 
arrangement a prerequisite to the Lord’s 
Supper. Faith, or a regenerate state, 
which is presupposed by baptism, and 
an orderly walk (2 Thess. 3: 6) are also 
prerequisites. 

The Mount of Olives. Sce onch. 
21:1. Jesus passes out of the city, 
down the deep gorge on the eastern side, 
crosses the Kedron, about where a small 
bridge now spans the dry channel, to a 
grove at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, named Gethsemane, where he was 
wont to resort with his disciples, Luke 
22:39; John 18: 2. He goes thither to 
enter upon his sufferings, and to be be- 
trayed to his enemies. 

31-35. THE SCATTERING OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES AND PETER’S DENIAL FORE- 
TOLD, Mark 14 : 27-31; Luke 22: 39; 
Jobn 18:1. Compare Luke 22: 31-88 
and John 13 : 31-38. It is very common- 
ly supposed that these four accounts 
refer to the same conversation, It 
seems very difficult to reduce them to 
any sort of harmony. The circumstances 
and time seem to be different. The scene 
in Matthew and Mark is on their going 
out to the Mount of Olives; that in Luke 
and John while they were still in the 
upper room. It seems more natural and 
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33 
men shall be offended because 
34 never be offended. 


offended because of me this night ; for it is written, 
x‘]T will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
32 flock shall be scattered abroad.’ 
risen again, * I will go before you into Galilee. 
Peter answered and said unto him, Though all 


Jesus said unto them, ” Verily 
I say unto thee, That this night, before the cock 


x Zec. 18. % 

Y ch. 16. 21; 20. 19. 

a-oh, 28..%, 10). 16% 
Mk. 14. 28; 16. 
7; John i. i. 

a Ps.17.5; Pro 28. 
26; Phil. 2. 3. 

>Mk. 14. 30; Lk. 
22. 34; John 13. 
38. 


But after ¥ I am 


of thee, * yet will I 


in perfect harmony with the four narra- 
tives to suppose that Jesus twice inti- 
mated Peter’s denial; the first after the 
departure of Judas, related by Luke and 
John, and the second an hour or two 
afterward, as they were going to the 
Mount of Olives, related by Matthew and 
Mark. See author’s HARMONY on $ 169; 

31. Then. As they went out. All 
ye. The eleven apostles. Offended 
because of me. Literally, Offended in 
me ; not at me, but in me, as the occasion 
or ground of their disaffection and 
doubt, so far as to desert him, ver. 56. 
For it is written. In Zech. 13: 7%. 
The quotation which follows conforms 
quite closely to the Septuagint version 
of the Old Testament, and expresses the 
thought of the original Hebrew. Jesus 
quotes this prophecy, thereby intimating 
that a suffering Messiah was in accor- 
dance with the purposes of God, and 
that in connection with it his followers 
should be scattered. He quoted it also 
for their sake; doubtless they pondered 
it during those days of darkness. I 
will smite. God is said to smite Je- 
sus, since he both permitted and pur- 
posed it; he gave him to be smitten, 
John 3:16: Acts 2:23. The shepe 
herd. The Messiah, the great shepherd 
of the sheep (Heb. 138 : 20), spoken of 
immediately after as my fellow (Zech. 
13: 7), a fellow-ruler, the king of 
kings, and an equal, Phil. 2:6. In Zech. 
1i : 8-13, it was foretold that he should 
be rejected and sold, and in 12: 10, that 
he should be pierced. Shall be scate 
tered. A strong and authoritative as- 
sertion. Their scattering implied that 
they were offended in him, disaffected in 
their faith, discipleship, and thoughts of 
him, Luke 24 : 21. 

32. I will go before. As a shep- 
herd. In accordance with the remainder 
of the verse in Zechariah, “ And I will 
turn mine hand upon the little ones.’ It 
does not imply that he would not appear 
to them previous to meeting them in 


Galilee; but rather that, rising before 
their return thither, he would again col- 
lect the flock, and go before them to 
Galilee, ch. 8 : 7, 10; Luke 24 : 33-36. 
Yor the fulfillment of this promise see 
ch. 28: 16; John 21:1; 1 Cor. 15: 6. 
33. Peter answered. Impulsive and 
self-contident, Peter is the first to speak. 
He speaks not now, as frequently, as 
spokesman of the apostles, but for him- 
self, arrogating a courage and devotion 
above his associates. Though all 
men. Omit men. Notice the strength 
of his self-reliant assertion, Though ail 
(the rest), or even more strongly, all 
(every one) should be offended. Jesus had 
said, this night; but he asserts, Z wiil 
never be offended. Peter had been be- 
fore warned of his defection and denial, 
Luke 22: 31-84. The second warning 
arouses him to the strongest assertion. 


His self-sufficiency and arrogance found 
an antidote in his fall, and scem to have 
been alluded to by Jesus after his resur- 
rection, at the Sea of Galilee, ‘Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these?” John 21: 2. 

34, Jesus replies with the solemn and 
authoritative beginning, “ Verily, I say 
unto you.”” This night. As in verse 
31, and in epposition to the J will never 
of Peter. Before the cock crow. 
A cock, ete. So in the other Gospels the 
indefinite article is used, which is in har- 
mony with the supposed scarcity of this 
fowl. Fowls are very abundant in the 
east at the present day. Later Jewish 


| writers affirm, though not always con- 


sistent with themselves, that the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, and the priests 
everywhere, were forbidden to keep 
fowls, because they scratched up unclean 


worms. But even if this were so, the 
Roman residents, over whom the Jews 
could exercise no power, might keep 
, them. Mark says, “Before the cock 
crow twice.’ The first about midnight ; 
the second about three o’clock. The 
‘jatter more generally marked time, and 
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© Pro, 98% 14; 1 
Cor, 10. 12. 


The agony ix Gethsemane. 


36 °* THEN cometh Jesus with 


called Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit 
37 ye here, while I go ¢ and pray yonder. 
with him ‘ Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and 


4 Mk. 14, 82; Lk. 
si 39; John 18. 


© Heb. 5. 7. 
Pich ance aged: 


them unto a place 


» 


And he took 


was the one meant when only one cock 
crowing, as here, was mentioned. The 
expression, therefore, means the same in 
both Gospels. Deny me. Deny that I 
am your Lord and Teacher, and that you 
are, or ever have been, my disciple; dis- 
own me. Thrice. Emphatic in the ori- 
ginal, thrice deny me. Thus, he who ex- 
alted himself the highest should be 
abased the lowest. ; 

35. This reply of Jesus leads Peter to 
make a still stronger assertion, that he 
would die with him rather than deny 
him. In this Peter showed his strong 
self-will and self-confidence. The rest 
of the disciples catch his spirit and 
words, and join in like declarations. 
Such warnings should have put Peter 
and the other apostles on their guard, and 
led them to depend humbly on God ; but 


they seem to have had the opposite effect 
of arousing their epirinal pomp and a de- 
pendence on their own willand strength. 

36-46. THE AGONY OF JESUS IN GETH- 
SEMANE, Mark 14: 32-42; Luke 22 : 40- 
46; John 18:1. 

36. Then cometh he. The incident 
just related occurred while they were on 
their way to the Mount of Olives, ver. 
30. A piace called Gethsemane. 
This was a garden, an orchard, or olive- 
yard, according to John, where he was 
wont to retire, Luke 22: 39. Gethsemane 
means “olive-press,” a name seemingly 
prophetic of Christ’s agony, where he 
trod the wine-press alone (Isa. 68 : 3), 
without the city, Rev. 14:20. It was just 
across the brook Kedron, about one half- 
mile east from Jerusalem, at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives. The modern gar- 
den without doubt occupies the same 
site, ora portion of it, possibly somewhat 
smaller, being an inclosure of about one 
third of an acre, and surrounded by a low 
wall. Initare eight venerable olive-trees, 
still green and productive, but so decayed 
that heaps of stone are piled up against 
their trunks to keep them from being 


| blowndown. They were standing at the: 
| Saracenic conquest of Jerusalem, a.D. 
| 636, since the sultan receives a tax on 
them, fixed at that time. But as all the 
trees around Jerusalem were cut down 
by Titus at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus, Jewish War, vi. 1, 1), 
these olive-trees probably sprang from 
the roots of those standing in the days 
of our Lord. Thomson (Land and Book, 
ii. 284) thinks that the ancient Gethse- 
mane was situated in a secluded vale, se- 
veral hundred yards to the north-east of 
the modern one. There is much evi- 
dence, howeyer, in support of the pre- 
sent locality. 

The disciples. Really only eight, as 
the eventshowed, three being selected to 
go further with him. Pray. In regard 
to his sufferings, ver. 89. Yonder. A 
little further on, probably in a more se- 
cluded part of the garden, in a shady 
retreat. Luke says, “ About a stone’s 
throw ;”’ that is, from a sling. Luke 
makes no mention of the separation of 
the three ; the stone’s cast would seem to 
accord better with the distance from the 
eight than the “forward a little’ (Mark 
14: 35) from the three. It was now pro- 
bably between eleven and twelve o’clock 
at night, and within two days of the full 
moon. 

37, Peter and the twosons of Ze= 
bedee. Peter, James, and John (Mark 
14: 83), who witnessed his transfigura- 
tion (ch. 17: 1), are selected to be wit- 
nesses of, and sympathizers in, his great 
humiliation and agony in the garden. 
The former scene was a preparative for 
the latter. He who had professed such 
an undying attachment to Jesus, and 
the two who would sit on his right and 
left hand, and said they were able to 
drink of his cup, ch. 20 : 20-23. Bee 
gan to be sorrowful. Here com- 
menced the passion, or sufferings of 
Jesus, in the limited sense. ery 
‘heavy. Deeply dejected, burdened in 
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38 began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
he unto them, ¢ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death: tarry ye here, and * watch with 

And he went a little farther, and fell on his 

face, and‘ prayed, saying, *O my Father, ' if it be 

possible, ™ let this cup pass from me: nevertheless 

"not as I will, but as thou wilt. 

unto the disciples, ° and findeth them asleep; and 

saith unto Peter, What! could ye not watch with 


39 me. 


40 


spirit. According to some, the word ex- 
presses the sorrow of loneliness, which 
presses like a weight of lead upon the 
soul. 

38. Then saith he. The beginning 
of his anguish has just been stated. 
Another stepin his overwhelming agony 
is now brought to view. My soul. 
Jesus had a human soul; and this was 
the scene of his agony. His emotional 
nature was overwhelmed with sorrow. 
Exceeding sorrowfal. Literally, en- 
vironed with grief, shut in, with sorrow 
on every side. This was in view of the 
connection of his sufferings and death 
with sin. Even untodeath. The ex- 
tremest intensity; deathly; a little more 
would be death itself. Compare Ps, 18: 
4,5; 55:4; Jon.4:9. This language 
points to sufferings in his human nature. 
He had been before troubled in the an- 
ticipation of his sufferings (John 12 : 
27), now he is overwhelmed with the 
sufferings themselves. A body and soul 
untainted, and unmarred by sin, must 
have been capable of endurance far be- 
yond any of our sinful race, This en- 
durance must have been far greatly in- 
creased by the connection of the divine 
with the human. Hence the sorrow wnto 
death was beyond any thing that ever has, 
or could be, experienced in this world 
by any one of our fallen race. It was 
beyond ali human conception. He was 
suffering for sinners, in their place. He 
made their case, as it were, his own. 
The horror and woe of the lost, and 

feces aged, 

the pangs of hell, were taking hold upon 
him, so far as it was possible in his 
state of innocence. Watch with me. 
Keep awake to keep me company, and 
act as a guard. The principal idea is 
that of companionship and sympathy. 
In great dangers it is a comfort to know 
that friends are near us and vigilant, 
even though unable to help us. 

39. Went a little further. 
says, ‘Went forward a little.” 


Mark 
Thus, 


& Ps. 69. 20; Is. 53. 
83; John 12. 27%. 

h Lam. 1, 12. 

i Mk, 14. 36; Lk. 
22. 42; Heb. 5..%. 

Kk John 12. 27. - 

1 Heb. 2. 10, 18; 
9. 16, 22, 23. 

™ ch. 20, 22. 

"ch. 6. 10; John 
5. 80; 6.38; Phil. 
2.8; Heb. 5. 8. 

o Lk, 9. 382. 


Then saith 


And he cometh 


there were three companies: the eight, 
the three, and the one. As the high- 
| priest entered the holy of holies alone, so 
| Jesus must suffer alone. The disciples 
Nese: probably as near to him as they 
'eould bear. The glory of the transfigu- 
| ration doubtless fitted the three to be 
' nearer than the rest. Fell on his face 
and prayed. Luke says he “kneeled 
down.’’ Doubtless he knelt first, and, 
as his agony increased, fell forward, as 
Mark says, “on the ground.’ The 
posture was indicative of his extreme 
Muamiliation and anguish... My Father. 
He prays as the Son. If it be possi- 
ble 5 that God’s glory be respected and 
displayed, and the world’s salvation be 
secured without this suffering. This 
cup. This bitter cup of anguish. Cup 
| is a common figure of Scripture, some- 
| times representing joy (Ps. 16:5; 23 : 
15; 116 : 13), and sometimes sorrow, Ps. 
LUO. 75. 18 saw Olea Ger conmmlor 
| Rey. 16:9. Not the cup of death, but 
of present overwhelming anguish ; for 
, to suppose him overwhelmed with the 
| dread of death, and praying for its re- 
‘moval, is contrary to the spirit he had 
' ever manifested toward it, and to all his 
declarations and prayers concerning it, 
John 12: 27, 28; chs. 14-17. Notas I 
will. Not my will, but thine be done. 
Wonderful faith and resignation com- 
bined! Thé will of Jesus, who was both 
priest and victim, is swallowed up in the 
divine will. As thou wilt was hisrule, 
not only of action, but also of will. 
The words of the prayer vary slightly in 
the different Evangelists, but with the 
same import. 

40. The disciples. The three. Find- 
eth themasleep. Lukesays they were 
asleep from sorrow. Saith unto Pe- 
ter. He who had been foremost in his 
professions and promises. What. Not 
found in the original. Literally, So 
could ye not, or could ye not then; were 
ye so unable, not strong enough? The 
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43 


44 
45 


P Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
1 The spirit indeed 7s willing, but 


me one hour ? 
into temptation. 
the flesh 7s weak. 

He went away again the second time, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except I drink it, thy wil! be done. And 
he came and found them asleep again: for their eyes 
were heavy. 

And he left them, and went away again, and 
prayed * the third time, saying the same words. 
Then cometh he to his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, and take your rest : behold, 
* the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betray- 


P Mk. 14, 38; Lk. 
22. 40. 46; Eph. 
6. 18, 


@Ro. 7% 18-25; 
Gal, 5, 16, 17, 24. 


t Lk. 18.1; 2 Cor. 
12. 8. 


s ver. 2; Jno.17. 1. 


expression was one of mingled reproof 
and pity. One hour. An indefinite 
short time, ch. 9 : 22; 15 : 28; 17: 18. 


Lowy 


{ 


Some find here an intimation of the | 


length of the agony of Gethsemane. 

41. Jesus reénjoins watchfulness, with 
the addition of prayer, with special re- 
ference to themselves, that they might 
not fall under the power of temptation. 


Their hour of triai was at hand, and | 


they needed both to watch and also 
pray, for they needed strength and grace. 
The motive of the former injunction 
Was sympathy with him; that of this is 
their personal preservation and safety. 
Spirit—flesh. Your higher spiritual 
nature is willing, but your lower animal 
nature is feeble, worn, and tired, yield- 
ing to the exhaustive weariness of anxi- 
ety and sorrow. is was akind apology 
or their slumbering, yet, at the same 
time, an incentive for immediate watch- 
fulness and prayer; for the weaker their 
flesh, the more they needed divine help, 
and to be on their guard. Alford and 
some others suppose Jesus referred to 
himself also: “ At that moment he was 
giving as high and preéminent example 
of its truth as the disciples were afford- 
ing a low and ignoble one. He in the 
willingness of the spirit—vielding him- 
self to the Father’s will to suffer and 
die, but weighed down by the weakness 
of the flesh; they having professed, and 
really having a willing spirit to suffer 
with him, but, even in the one hour’s 
watching, overcome by the burden of 
drowsiness.’’ The idea is beautiful and 


truthful, but the connection rather con- | 


tines the application to the disciples. 
42. If this cup may not pass. 

Cup should be omitted, according to the 

highest critical authorities. 


not pass. The Father has heard him; 
and, according to as thow wilt, the pre- 
/sent agony must be endured. Hence 
submission is the prominent idea of the 
second prayer. 

45. Returning a second time, Jesus 

finds them sleeping; for their eyes 
were heavy, wernd down, burdened 
with drowsiness. This implies that they 
were not in a deep but in a drowsy 
sleep. Mark adds that ‘they knew not 
| what to answer him.” 
44. The third time. The repetition 
| shows the intensity and continuance of 
the agony. Luke vividly describes it: 
“His sweat was as great drops of blood 
| falling down to the ground;” in large 
| drops, probably mingled with blood. So 
| Jesus suffered three assaults from Satan. 
|in the wilderness. Paul also prayed 
| thrice, 2 Cor. 12:8. This has been er- 
roneously called an unanswered prayer. 
| But it was answered in the highest sense. 
The Father heard him always, John 11: 
42. Theagony continued according to the 
Father’s will; and the will of the Father 
was one with that of the Son. The an- 
gel appearing and strengthening him, 
(Luke “2 : 48), was also in answer to his 
prayer; similar to the Lord’s answer to 
Paul’s repeated petition, 2 Cor. 12: 9. 
This agony also did pass away, and in 
composure he gave himself up to his be- 
trayer, and went calmly to the hall of 
judgment. This endurance and triumph 
over the agony of the garden was a pledge 
and foretaste of full and final victory. 

45, Sleep on now. Sleep the re- 
maining time, and take your rest! The 
exact meaning of these words has been 
much discussed. Some suppose they 
were spoken in mournful irony; but 


Tf this can! such a view is decidedly unnatural. 
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46 ed into the hands of sinners. 


Rise, ‘ let us be going : 


' Lk. 9. 51; 12. 50. 


behold, he is at hand that doth betray me. 


Jesus betrayed and made prisoner. 


-47 


AND # while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the wy 44. 43; Lk. 
twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders 


22. 47; John 18. 
33 Ac. 116. 


Others suppose a question, Do ye sleep, 
ete. ? which is admissible. But it is bet- 
ter to take them with Aars (4376. World, 
Oct., 1895, p. 297 f.) as an exclamation 
of pain or grief: So then you are sleeping 
and taking rest! a striking contrast to the 
eonfliet through which he had passed, 
and to his previous exhortation,** Watch 
and pray.”? This rendering avoids 
some objections to other translations. 
The hour. 
hands of men. Is betrayed. So far as 
the act of Judas was coneerned,and to the 
mind of Jesus, who beheld the whole as 
actually accomplished. Hands of sin- 
ners. The Jews and the Gentiles. 
was betrayed by Judas, and delivered up 
to the Jewish rulers, and by them be- 


trayed and delivered up to the Roman | 


authorities, ch. 20: 18, 19. 

46. Rise. Awake, arise. The word 
in the original includes the idea of rous- 
ing from sleep. Not to escape danger, 
but to meet it. Behold, he is at 
hand. Look, see, he is at hand. The 
whole verse is a vivid picture of great 
earnestness and haste. “As I sat be- 


neath the olives, and observed how very | 


near the city was, with what perfect ease 
a person could survey at a glance the en- 
tire length of the eastern wall, and the 
slope of the hill toward the valley, I 


could not divest myself of the impres- | 


sion that this local peculiarity should be 
allowed to explain a passage in the ac- 
count of our Savior’s apprehension. 
Every one must have noticed something 
abrupt in his summons to the disciples: 
‘Arise, let us be going; see, he is at hand 
that doth betray me,’ Matt. 26:46. It 
is not improbable that his watchful eye 
at that moment caught sight of Judas 
and his accomplices, as they issued from 
one of the eastern gates, or turned 
round the northern or southern corner 
of the walls, in order to descend into 
the valley. Even if the night was dark, 
he could have seen the torches which 
they carried,’’ John 18: 3.—Dr. Hacxk- 
BIT, Scripture Illustrations, p. 266, 


Of his sufferings by the | 


He | 


47-56. JESUS IS BETRAYED AND MADE 
| PRISONER, Mark 14 : 48-52; Luke 22: 
| 47-53; John 15 : 2-12. 
47. While he yet spake. While he 
was yet speaking, He had probably 
;roused the three disciples from their 
;Slumbers, and rejoined the remaining 
eight, possibly saying similar words to 
them; the words in Luke 22 : 46 may 
have been said to all; but immediately, 
as Mark says, cometh the betrayer. Ju- 
das, one ofthe twelve. Thus styled 
by Mark, and Luke also, pointing him 
out not only as one of the apostles, but 
also as the apostolic criminal, whose 
crime and guilt were the more aggravated 
| by the position he had held, and the 
knowledge and intimacy he had enjoyed 
with Jesus. A great multitude. This 
consisted, first, of the band (John 18: 
3, 12), or Roman cohort, which, consist- 
| ing of 300 to 600 men, was quartered in 
the tower 0f Antonia, overlooking the 
temple, and ever ready to put down any 
tumult or arrest any disturber. 
_bly so much of the band as could be 
| spared was present. Then there were 
the captains of the temple (Luke 22 : 52), 
| with theirmen, who guarded the temple 
|and kept order. Also, some of the chief 
priests and elders (Luke 22 : 52); and 
| finally their servants, such as Malchus 
(John 18: 10), and others, who had been 
commissioned by the Jewish authorities. 
With swords and staves. 
and sticks, or clubs, The swords were in 


Roman Sworps. 


the hands of the soldiers; the staves, or 
clubs, were probably in the hands of the 
‘guards of the temple, and of others, 
According to John, they also had torches 
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Swords, 
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betrayed him gave 


them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 


49 same is he: hold him fast. 


thou come ? 
51 Jesus, and took him. 


Then came they, 


And, behold, 7 one of them 


And forthwith he came 
to Jesus, and said, * Hail, Master! and kissed him. 
50 And Jesus said unto him, ¥ Friend, wherefore art 


x2 Sam. 20. 9, 10; 
Ps. 55. 21; Pro. 


20.6, 
¥ Ps. 41. 9; 55. 18. 
2 John 18, 10. 


and laid hands on 


which were with Jesus stretched out Ais hand, and 
drew his sword, and struck a servant of the high- 


and lamps, which, notwithstanding the 
moonlight, they might need to search 
the shady retreats in the garden, and the 
dark caverns of the valley of the Ke- 
dron. From the chief priests and 
elders. The Jewish Sanhedrim, who 


had obtained the soldiers, and sent them | 


with their servants and others, under 
the leadership of Judas. 

48. Hold him fast. Seize him, 
hold him fast. Judas was afraid that Je- 
sus might escape, as he had done before, 
Luke 4: 30; John 8:59; 10: 39. 

49. Forthwith he came. Probably 
a little in advance of the multitude. Je- 
sus, a little in advance of his disciples, 
is met by Judas, leading his enemies; 
one at the head of a peaceful, the other 
of a warlike and inimical band. At this 
point comes in the account of John 18: 
4-9. Jesus advances to mect them; in 
awe they start backward, and fall to the 
ground. Thus heshows that though he 
has power to retain his life, he willingly 
lays it down. At the same time he en- 
eourages the drooping hope of his dis- 


ciples, and insures their safety from the 


public authorities. See 
~~Although Jesus discovered himself to 
them (John 18 : 5-8), yet Judas must 
give the signal agreed upon in order that 
the offiecrs might take him. It was 
night also; and many of them were pro- 
bably not acquainted with Jesus, and 
none so well as Judas. Hail, Mas- 
ter. Hail, Rabbi, as in ver. 25. Hail is 
the translation of a common term of 
salutation, meaning, Joy to thee. Kissed 
him. Adssed him tenderly, The verb 
here is a compound of the one trans- 
lated kiss in the preceding verse, and de- 
notes that he not only gave the sign, but 
also that the act was performed ina ten- 
der and affectionate manner, thus adding 
to lis guilt the sin of affectation and hy- 
pocrisy. We know not which to admire 
or contemn the most, Judas giving or 
Jesus receiving the kiss. In Judas we 


| indeed see the depth of baseness, and in 
| Jesus the height of endurance. 

50. Friend. A term of respectful, 
| but not always of affectionate address, 
meaning comrade, companion, See on 
ch. 20: 13. Wherefore art thou 
come? The Greek pronoun is not an 
interrogative but a relative. Hence 
some yerb and antecedent need be sup- 
plied, as, What is that for which thou 
artcome? The Revised version renders, 
“Do that for which thou art come.” 
But either rendering implies our Lord’s 
knowledge of what Judas was doing; 
and we may render: ‘‘IT know for what 
thou art come.”’ The question by Luke 
| naturally follows, ‘‘ Betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss?’? And Jesus 
had previously said (John 13 : 27), 
“What thou doest, do quickly.” 

Some would insert John 18 : 4-9 here. 
It is admissible, but it seems more natu- 
ral and more accordant with all the cir- 
cumstances to place it as above. 

Then came they. When the signal 
was given. Laid hands on Jesus. 
Laid hold of Jesus, so as to apprehend 
andsecurehim. Andtookhim. Ra- 
ther, Secured him, held him fast, as the 
word is translated in ver. 48. 

51. One of them. Peter, John 18: 
10. Prudence quite likely led the first 
three Evangelists to omit the name of 
Peter, in order to shield him from any 
odium or violence which might arise 
from giving his name. As Jesus healed 
the ear (Luke 22: 51), Peter was not then 
apprehended; and although he seems to 
have been recognized in the palace of the 
high-priest by a kinsman of the servant 
| who received the injury (John 18 : 26), 
| yet his name may have been unknown, 
/and he was probably lost sight of as the 
perpetrator. But John, who wrote after 
the death of Peter, supplements the 
other accounts by giving his name. 
| Sword. Two swords were in the 
‘hands of the disciples (Luke 22 : 88), 
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the sword. Thinkest thou that 


to my Father, and he shall presently give me * more 

than twelve legions of angels? But how then shall 

the Scriptures be fulfilled, ¢ that thus it must be ? 
In that same hour said Jesus to the multitudes, 


priest’s, and smote off his ear. L i 
unto him, * Put up again thy sword into his place : 
> for all they that take the sword shall perish with 


Then said Jesus , 4 5 39; Ro. 12. 


19; 1 Thes. 5. 15; 
1 Pet. 2. 21-23. 

b Ge. 9.6; Ps. 55. 
28; Eze. 35. 5,6; 
Rev. 13. 10. 

¢2 Ki. 6. 17; Dan. 
7%. 10 


7. 10. 

4 ver. 24; Is. 53.7, 
etc,; Lk. 24. 25, 
44, 46. 


I can not now pray 


Are ye come out as against a thief with swords and 2 


and more than one were proposing to 
resist (Luke 22 : 49); for they ask, 
“ Lord, shall we smite with the sword ?”’ 
And before the answer was given, Peter, 
in accordance with his impetuous na- 
ture, and doubtless emboldened by the 
supernatural awe which Jesus had just 
previously exerted on the multitude, 
drew his sword, and commenced the 
conflict, not doubting the power of Je- 
sus to give the victory. A servant of 
the high-priest. Rather, The servant, | 
who was well-known, namely, Malchus, 
John18: 10. The first three Evangelists 
may have omitted his name, either be- 
cause he was well-known (and he may 
have become a disciple) or from pru- 
dential considerations. Smote off his 
ear. Struck off, took off, his right ear, 
Luke 22: 50. The servant may have 
been stepping forward, as Dr. Hackett 
remarks, to handcuff or pinion Jesus. 
The blow was doubtless aimed at his 
head; perhaps the power 6f Jésus pre- 
“Vented a fatal stroke. 

52. Jesus at once touches the ear and 
heals it. “He now rebukes Peter, and 
teaches him that his submission is vol- 
untary and in fulfillment of Scripture. 
Thy sword—his place. Into its 
sheath, John 18: 11. The sword was 
foreiga to his kingdom. In that king- 
dom its place is the sheath. Unsheath- 
ed, its place is in the hands of the min- 
ister of civil authority, who is an 
avenger for wrath to him that does evil, 
Rom. 13: 4. 
the sword, etc. By taking the sword 
they usurp God’s place, who says, “ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay,’? Rom. 12: 
19. The whole sentence expresses a 
general principle. They who resort to 
the sword must expect the sword. 
Christ's kingdom is not to be extended 
by violence or force; and they who use 
it for that purpose must expect the con- 
sequences, external defeat and death. 


Wess ie | pitiatory and suffering Savior? 
ey at take 


This applies to the true followers of | 


Christ, who have ever been compara- 
tively weak, and not to worldly hie- 
rarchies, which are evidently not of that 
kingdom which is not of this world. 
Some, with much reason, regard this 
language as an authoritative principle 
or command, a repetition of Gen. 9: 6, 
that the murderer shall be punished with 
death. Compare Rev. 18 : 10. John 
adds that Jesus further said, “The cup 
that my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it ?” 

53. Thinkest thou? Literally, Or 
thinkest thou? Or, Do you suppose that 
Ineed human aid? Cannot pray, et« 
That I have lost my power in prayer, 
and yield submissively because com- 
pelled to do so? Presently give me. 
Presently, not in the original. Literally, 
will place beside me, will send, furnish. 
Twelve legions. One tc each, him- 
self and the eleven. <A legion consisted 
of about six thousand. Twelve legions 
seem to represent an indefinitely large 
and overwhelming number in contrast 
to the comparatively small number of 
those arresting him, and the very small 
and insignificant number of those dis- 
ciples who would defend him. Angels. 
Not mere men, such as the Roman sol- 
diers, or Peter and the other Apostles. 

54. But. Not in the original. How 
then, etc., if I should now call these to 
my aid, acting as Judge with myriads of 
angels (Jude 14, 15), and not as a pro- 

Thus 


it must be. The Scriptures must be 
fulfilled (Ps. 22: 1; Isa. 53: 7-12: Dan. 
9:26; Zech. 13: 7), and they can not 
be broken, John 10: 35. And back of 
them were the counsel and plan of God 
for the salvation of sinners, which find 
expression in his word, 1 Pet. 1: 19, 20; 
Rev. 13:8 

55. In that same hour. Rather, 
In that hour, at. that time when seized 
and bound. To the multitudes. Es- 
pecially to their leaders, the chief priests, 
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staves for to take me? © I sat daily with you teach- 
ing in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me. 
all this was done, that the ‘ Scriptures of the pro- 
Then & all the disciples 


56 


phets might be fulfilled. 
forsook him, and fled. 


¢ Mk. 12. 35; John 
8.2 


f ver. 54; Lam. 4. 
20; Dan. 9. 26. 

& ver. 31; John 16, 
82; 18. 15. 


But 


Jesus before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim. 


~) 


or 


and the elders were assembled. 


« AND they that had laid hold on Jesus led him Mk: 14. 538; Lk. 
away to Caiaphas the high-priest, where the scribes 


22. 54; John 18. 
13, 24. 


captains of the temple and elders, Luke 
22: 52. Against a thief. In the 
original a robber, a plunderer, one who 
is more than a thief. Such an array of 
force and weapons would be a becoming 
preparation against a notorious robber 
like Barabbas. Staves. See ver. 47. 
Tsat. The posture of teaching, ch. 5: 
1. The furthest remote from the cha- 
racter of a robber. Daily. During 
that week, and at other times and pre- 
vious festivals. He had often been with 
them and among them, and that by day ; 


their assault was secretly contrived and | 


by night. In the temple. Within 
the courts of its sacred inclosure. Laid 
no hold on me. As they had oppor- 
tunity. Your present violenceis needless, 
and proves your malignity and moral 
weakness. Jesus thenadds (Luke 22: 55) 
the reason of their present success and 
of his quict submission, “This is your 
hour and the power of darkness.”’ 

56. But all this was done. This 


is a continuation of what Jesus says, | 


which becomes more evident from a cor- 
rect translation, But all this has been 


done; the seizing and binding him, etc., | 


Mark 14:49. That the Scriptures, 
ete. See on ver. 54. 

Then. When they saw him arrested 
and bound, and learned from his words 
that he did not intend to deliver him- 
self. Forsook him and fled. All, 
a little before, had declared their readi- 
ness to even die with him (ver. 35); 
but now all, panic-stricken, desert him. 
Peterand John, however, did not flee far, 
but follow ata safe distance, John 18: 15. 

More faithful and courageous than the 
eleven was a young man (Mark 14: 51, 
52), supposed to be Mark, who now fol- 
lowed Jesus, and barely escaped appre- 
hension and violence. Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea a little later also 
took a more decided stand than they, 


John 19 : 38, 39, 


57-68. JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS AND 
THE SANHEDRIM, TRIED AND CON- 
| DEMNED, Mark 14 : 53-65; Luke 22: 
| 54, 63-65; John 18 : 24. John relates 
_ that they led him first to Annas, who, 
after having been high-priest for several 
| years, had been deposed, but who was 
still the legitimate high-priest according 
to the law of Moses (the office being for 
life, Num. 20: 28; 35 : 25), and may 
haye been so regarded by the Jews. Be- 
fore him he received an informal exami- 
nation (John 18: 12-14), and then, in 
order to have him officially tried and 
condemned in the eye of the Roman 
law, he is sent to Caiaphas. Annas ap- 
pears to have possessed vast influence, 
| and, as father-in-law to Caiaphas, doubt- 
| less exerted a very controlling influence 
oyer him. It is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that they occupied a common offi- 
cial residence, and that Annas after his 
examination sent him across the court 
to the apartment occupied by Caiaphas. 
See also on ver. 3. 

57. Where the Scribes and the 
elders were assembled. The San- 
hedrim had probably assembled to re- 
ceive their prisoner. The dawn of day 
was drawing nigh, when the second 
cock-crowing would remind Peter of 
the Savior’s prediction of his three de- 
nials. Jesus now undergoes a prelimi- 
nary examination, preparatory to the re- 
gular meeting in the morning (Luke 22: 
66), which should condemn him and 
hand him over to Pilate, ch. 27:1, 2. 
See on ver. 66. The usual place of hold- 
ing the Sanhedrim was at the council- 
room in the temple; but this meeting, 
being extraordinary and of a secret cha- 
racter, was held at the residence of the 
high-priest. 

The early hour of this mecting was 
very much in keeping with the habits of 
the people. The habit cf early rising 
has been noticed by modern travelers in 
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59 


60 
61 


But Peter followed him afar off unto the high- 
priest’s palace, and went in, and sat with the ser- 
vants, to see the end. 

" Now the chief priests, and elders, and all the 
council, sought false witness against Jesus, to put 
him to death; but found none: yea, though * many 
false witnesses came, yet found they none. At the 
last came ! two false witnesses, and said, This fel- 
low said, ™I am able to destroy the temple of God, 
and to build it in three days. And the high-priest 
arose, and said unto him, Answerest thou nothing ? 


i Mk. 14. 55; Lk. 
22. 63. 

LRG Bes, 
11; Ac. 6, 11-13. 

1 Deu. 19. 15. 


mch, 27. 40; John 
2. 19-21. 


Palestine. “During the greater part of 
the year, in Palestine,’’? says Dr. Hac- 
kett, “the heat becomes so great a few 
hours after sunrise as to render any 
strenuous labor inconvenient. The early 
morning, therefore, is the proper time for 
work; midday is given, as far as may be 
possible, to rest or employments which 
do not require exposure to the sun. The 
arrangements of life adjust themselves 
to this character of the climate..... 
Men and women may be seen going forth 
to their labor in the field, or starting on 
journeys, at the earliest break of day. . . 
Being anxious at Jerusalem to attend 


the services of a Jewish synagogue, I | 


was summoned to rise for that purpose 
before it was light.’’—Seripture IMustra- 
tions, p. 124. 

58. Afar off. At a distance, and 
scarcely near enough for a mere specta- 
tor, much less a disciple. Yet he followed 
him, and he seems to show more courage 
than any of the eleven except John; he 
comes to the house of the high-priest, 
ventures to enter into the court, and sits 
with the servants to see the result. Pas 
lace. Court, as in ver. 3, on which see 
note. Herea fire had been kindled. Sere 
vants. Officers and agents of the high- 
priest. Through the influence of John, 
who was acquainted with the family of 
the high-priest, Peter obtained access 
into this inner court, John 18 : 16. 

59. Sought false witness against 
him. They had determined on his 
death, but they must condemn him for 
some capital crime. They fail to obtain 
true witnesses, and they seek for false 
ones. All the council. All of those 
present. Nicodemus, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and others (John 12: 42), who did 
not approve of such proceedings, were 
doubtless absent. 


what is it which these witness against thee ? 


But 


60. Found none. They found many 
false witnesses, but not the evidence 
they desired, namely, two witnesses 
agreed in sustaining a definite accusa- 
tion, as required by the law of Moses, 
Deut. 17:6; Mark 14: 56. Hence it is 
immediately said, At the last came 
two. 

61. This fellow. Rather, This one, 
or, This man ; fellow is too disrespectful 
to express the true sense of the original. 
Tam able, etc. He had not said this. 
What he had said referred to his body, 
and not to the temple. They misquote 
and misapply what he had said three 
years before, John 2: 19. But even 
now their testimony did not avail any- 
thing; for Mark tells us that they did 
not agree. Words against the temple 
were held to be of the nature of blas- 
phemy, Acts 6:18. Yet even this lan- 


|} guage could hardly be considered as 


words against the temple, since he was 
to build it again; and besides, there was 
a tradition that when the Messiah came, 
he was to build a much more glorious 
temple than the one then existing. This 
testimony may also have suggested the 
question, whether he was the Christ, the 
Son of God, ver. 63. 

62. The high-priest arose. Seeing 
that the evidence was insufficient, the 
high-priest, somewhat excited, and pos- 
sibly with some affected indignation, 
rises from his seat and questions Jesus, 
in the hope that he may criminate him- 
self. Answerest thou nothing, ete. 
Dost thou not explain, or tell us whe- 
ther this testimony is true or false ? 

63. Held his peace. A solemn and 
impressive silence, as Isaiah had fore- 
told, Isa. 53 : 7. 

I adjure thee by the living God. 
The high-priest calls upon him to an 
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" Jesus held his peace. 
swered and said unto him, ° I 


living God, ? that thou tell us whether thou be 


64 4 the Christ, the Son of God. 


him, * Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, 
* Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man ‘ sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
; * Then the high-priest rent his clothes, 
saying, * He hath spoken blasphemy; what further 
Behold, now ye have 


of heaven. 


need have we of witnesses ? 


swer, upon his oath by the living God, 
as distinguished from false gods. His 
answer, being equivalent to an oath, 
shows that his precept, “I swear not at 
all,’ does not forbid judicial oaths. 
See on ch. 5:34. The Christ. The 
Messiah. The Son of God. This ap- 
pellation was given to the Messiah from 
Ps, 2: 7, making the question the more 
definite and expressive. The Jews did 
not, however, understand by it the full 
idea which Christ in his reply and the 
Gospel reveals. It is also quite proba- 
ze that the high-priest added this in 
hope that he would declare before the 
Sanhedrim what he had before said to 
the people, John 10: 30, 33. In the 
final examination before the Sanhedrim 
(Luke 22 : 66-71), the high-priest divides 
the question, and uses the appellation 
Son of God in its more extended mean- 
ing. This was natural after the reply 


which Jesus now makes in this prepara- | 


tory examination. 

64. Thou hast said. Thow hast 
said it. Mark (14 : 62) has the direct an- 
swer, ‘‘Iam.”? See on ver.25. This is 
his first formal public declaration of his 
Messiahship and divinity. Alford thinks 
that there is a latent reference to the con- 
victions and admissions of Caiaphas, 
John 11: 49-52. Nevertheless. The 
word thus translated is emphatic, mean- 


ing, but, besides, something over and | 


above what I have just confessed. [f he 
had simply confessed himself the Messi- 
ah, the high-priest would probaly have 
asked him other questions, and if failing 
to elicit further confession, would then 
probably have condemned him to death 
as a false Messiah and false prophet, the 
latter being included in the former, 
Deut. 18:5; 18: 20. But Jesus gave 
special prominence to the last portion 
of the question, using language which 
would remind him of the well-known 


XXVI. 37] 
And the high-priest an- * Ps. 38. 12-14; Is. 
adjure thee by the ae ee es 
9 ie 5.1; 1 Sam 

arin 14, 24, 26. 
Jesus saith unto , yo0°¢ 25; 10. 

24. 
9ch. 16, 16. 


Ever 20.8 Chev. 
11. 


*9CRS 16: (27,30 324: 
30; 25. 31; Dan. 
7 18, 14; Lk.21. 
27; John 1, 51; 


| 

| passage in Dan. 7:13. Sitting on the 
|right hand of power. He was now 
_ standing a8 a prisoner and a criminal, 
| but then he should sit in his glory, as 
| Lord of lords and King of kings, at the 
right hand of Omnipotence, sharing and 
| exercising sovercign supremacy. Com-« 
|ing in the clouds. As Judge. Jesus 
| thus answers the solemn adiuration of 
| the high-priest with a more solemn re- 
| ference to his own judgment-seat, when 
_the scene would be reversed—the pri- 
soner the Judge, and the judge the 
prisoner. 

65. Rent his clothes. His ordi- 
| nary dress; his high-priestly robe was 
| worn only in the temple. This was to 
| be done standing, and the rent was to be 
_ from the neck straight downward, about 
nine inches in length. The high-priest 
was forbidden to rend his clothes (Ley. 
21:10); yet it seems to have been al- 
lowable in extraordinary cases of blas- 
phemy and public calamity, 1 Mace. 2: 
14; 11: 71; Josephus, Jewish War, ii. 
15. 2,4. The practice of rending the 
clothes at blasphemy was based on 2 
Kings 18:37. The unexpected answer 
of Jesus, declaring his divine glory and 
judgeship, aroused the hatred, rage, and 
horror of the high-priest to the utmost 
bounds, and he rends his garments as if 
too narrow to contain his exasperated, 
emotions. This he does as if in holy in- 
dig nation and horror. ‘Terribly excited 
| feelings and hypocrisy were doubtless 
| mingled. 

Spoken blasphemy. Impious lan- 
guage, which detracted from the honor 
| of God, implying that he was the Son of 
| God, the sharer in the power and glory 
of God, and the Judge of mankind. See 
}on ch, 12:31. Thus Jesus confesses 
his true character, and for it is charged 
with blasphemy and condemned to death. 
What further need, etc. The lan- 
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66 heard his blasphemy. What think ye? They an- Ro. 14 10; 1 
67 swered and said, ¥ He is guilty of death. *Then {es 416; Rev. 

did they spit in his face, and buffeted him; and ¢ Ps. 110. 1; Ac. 


* others smote Aim with the palms of their hands, 
68 saying, » Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, Who is 


he that smote thee ? 


Jesus thrice denied by Peter. 


69 


¢ NOW Peter sat without in the palace: and a 


%. 55,56; Col. 3.1. 
Num. 14.6; 2 Ki. 
WASH OTeLo al: 
*ch. 9. 3; John 
10. 33, 36. 
y Le. %4. 16; John 
MG 


19. 
%. 80 3 Is. 


damsel came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with 


guage of excited feelings. He takes for 
eranted that the feelings of the Sanhe- 
drim are the same as his own. He de- 
cides that this confession is all the evi- 
dence necessary. 

66. What think ye. 
he presses an immediate decision. He 
is guilty of death. He is deserving 
of death, or rather, his guilt requires 
death, according to the law, Ley. 24: 
16; Deut.18:20. This was an informal 
expression or yote. It was necessary to 
assemble the Sanhedrim in the morning 
(ch. 27:1; Luke 22: 66-71), when it 
was already day, to formally try and pass 

-sentence; for, (1) they could not, ac- 
cording to Jewish law, investigate any 
capital crime during the night; and (2), 
according to Roman law, a sentence 
pronounced before the dawn of day was 
invalid. Yet in this examination, given 
by Matthew, Jesus was really tried and 
condemned; the one succeeding was 
but a formal repetition; the main thing 
then was the perfection of their plans 
to put him to death, ch. 27:1. It was, 
however, contrary to Jewish law to pro- 
nounce the sentence of death on the 
same day on which the investigation 
took place. If they thought to elude 
this law by the investigation in the night, 
it showed hot haste. But it was no elu- 
sion, for the Jewish day commenced in 
the evening. The truth is, the whole 
trial was but a form, a judicial sham ; 

“nis “death had been determinéd upon 

(ver. 4; Mark 14: 1), his conviction was 

a foregone conclusion. 

67. Then they spit in his face. 
Expressive of the greatest contempt, 
Num. 12:14; Deut. 25:9. Thus a hea- 
then would treat a slave only under the 
gravest provocation. Some of the San- 
hedrim may have heaped upon Jesus 
these insults. Compare Acts 7: 54, 57; 
23:2. Yet “the men who held Jesus;”’ 
the officers and soldiers, also did it, possi- 


In hot haste 


| of this open court. 


bly a little later, Luke 22 : 63. We may 
either regard this, and that described by 
Luke, one and the same, or this as tak- 
ing place when the Sanhedrim was clos- 
ing its preparatory session, and that in 
the interval before the final session. 
Buffeted him. Struck him with their 
fists. Smote him. With the palms of 
their hands, should be omitted. The 
Greek word means to strike with a stick 
as well as with the hand. Mark says, 
the servants or Officers did this. It is 
probable that they smote him with their 
staves or rods, ver. 47. Thus insult is 
added upon insult. Isa. 52: 147°" 


68. Prophesy unto us, theu 
Christ. Mark says (14: 65), they cov- 


ered his face to prevent his seeing. 
Luke speaks (22: 64) of having blind- 
folded him. They thus make his Mes- 
siahship the object of insult and mock- 
ery. They treat him as a base preten- 
der and outlaw, mingling their revilings 
with deeds of violence. =e 

69-75. JESUS IS THRICE DENIED BY 
Peter, Mark 14: 66-72; Luke 22: 54— 
62; John 18 : 15-18, 25-27. 

69. Peter sat. Was sitting while the 
examination was going on in the adjoin- 
ing apartment. The three denials, 
though occurring during the different 
stages of the preliminary examinations, ~ 
are conveniently grouped together in 
one narrative. Without in the pal- 
ace; in the court, the interior court-- 
yard, around which the house was built. . 
See on ver. 3. The room where Jesus . 
stood on trial was probably on the’ 
ground-floor, in the side or in the rear, 
If, as we have sup- 
posed, Annas and Caiaphas occupied a 
common official building, they quite. 
likely occupied opposite side apartments, 
The doors being open from the court. 
into the audience rooms, Peter could 
doubtless observe what was going on 
within. 
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Jesus of Galilee. 


‘But he denied before them all, 
saying, I know not what thou sayest. 
he was gone out into the porch, another maid saw 
him, and said unto them that were there, This fellow 


2 Ts. 50.63 Lik 22) 
63; John 19,3, 
DME. 14. 65; Lk. 

2. 64 


22. 64. 
¢ Mk, 14. 66; Lk. 
22. 55; John 18. 


And when 


72 was also with Jesus of Nazareth. And again he de- — 16, 17,25. 

73 nied with an oath, I do not know the man. And ‘Vers. 88-35; ch. 
after a while came unto him they that stood by, 2b oat oo = 
and said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of them ; 

ree. 
A damsel. According to Mark, she} had entered into the court. At this 


Was one of the maids or maid-servants 
of the high-priest. John speaks of her 
as the damsel who kept the door of the 
porch, or passage into the court. She 
probably observed Peter carefully when 
he entered with John, and afterward 
when he seats himself with the servants 
of the high-priest. Something about 
his appearance or manner excites her 
suspicion. Then she thinks she remem- 
bers seeing him with Jesus. She ap- 
proaches him, looks earnestly or in- 
tently upon him (Luke 22.: 56), and 
says, “This man was also with him.” 
She tells him so (Matthew and Mark), 
and asks him (John) if he was not one 
of “this man’s disciples.” Jesus of 
Galilee. Literally, the Galilean. This 
was a contemptuous epithet among the 
Jews of Judea. She may have feared 
being blamed for admitting him. He 
seems to have been in no great danger, 
except as he might be recognized as the 
one who smote Malchus., Thou also. | 
Some see in the word also a reference to 
John. 

70. Peter’s first denial. The precise 
words are differently reported by the dif- 
ferent Evangelists, but with the same 
meaning. This reply embraced all the 
forms given. The one here, I know 
not what thoa sayest, I know not 
what thou art talking about, is a strong 
expression, implying a denial of the 
charge itself. It would seem that Peter 
was taken by surprise, and, in his cow- 
ardice, not only denies, but pleads igno- 

eo. He would have hersuppose iat 
he came in as a mere observer. 

71. About this time closed the infor- 
mal examination before Annas, and Je- 
sus is sent bound to the apartment of 
Caiaphas, John 18: 24. Gone out into 
the porch. Into the passage-way. 
Disturbed by the question of the wo- 
man, Peter begins to think of retreat, 
yet not so hasty as to excite suspicion. 
He goes oe porch through which he 


time, according to Mark, a cock crew 
the first time. While standing here, 
with the blaze of the fire shining upon 
him (John 18: 25), another maid said, 
This fellow, this man (see on ver. 61), 
was also with Jesus of Nazareth, 
Jesus the Nazarene, a contemptuous epi- 
thet, similar to Galilean in ver. 69. The 
maid-seryant who kept the door, seeing 
him again, joins in the charge, saying to 
the bystanders, “This is one of them,” 
Mark 14 : 69. They thereupon ask, 
“Art thou also one of his disciples?” 
Johr. 18: 25. These several questions, 
by different persons at this time, are per- 
fectly natural, and, as recorded by the 
different Evangelists, show how inde- 
pendent were their narrations. Yet how 
harmonious! 

72, Peter's second denial. According 
to the three other Evangelists, he denies 
that he is a disciple of Jesus. But Mat- 
thew tells us that he even denied know- 
ing him, and that, too, with an oath, 
calling God to witness, and with the 
somewhat contemptuous form, I know 
not the man. Asifhe had come from 
curiosity, to learn the cause of this ga- 
thering, without any interest in it, and 
possibly without knowing even the name 
of the criminal on trial. This denial is 
thus a step in advance on the first. 
That was when he was taken by surprise, 
possibly somewhat confused; this after 
he had had a little time to reflect, and 
hence more deliberate. The number 
now questioning him, doubtless, excited 
him to his rash and wicked oath. Yet 
even now no one appears to have in- 
tended him positive injury. 

73. After a while. About one 
hour after, Luke 22: £6. Peter was now 
in the court. They that stood by. 
They had, doubtless, discussed the mat- 
ter among themselves, and, having ob- 
served his Galilean provincialisms, con- 
clude that the charge of the maid-ser- 
vant is true. They, therefore, say to 
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74 for thy ° speech bewrayeth thee. 


curse and to swear, suying, I 


75 And immediately the cock crew. i : 
membered the word of Jesus, which said unto him, 
¢ Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
And he went out, " and wept bitterly. 


e Lk. 22. 59. 

f Mk. 14, 71; Jer. 
1%..9. 

ever. 84; Mk. 14. 
80; Lk. 22. 61, 
62; John 13. 38. 

h ch. 5. 4; Ps. 38. 
18; 2 Cor. 7. 9- 


Then ‘ began he to 
know not the man. 
And Peter re- 


him, Surely, thou art one of them. 
A strong attirmation, Thou certainly be- 
longest to his disciples. The reason, 


For thy speech bewrayeth thee, 
betrayeth thee, shows that thou art a Ga- 
lilean like him, and most of his disciples 
are Galileans. The pronunciation and 
accent of the Galileans were indistinct 
and less pure than those of the inhabi- 
tants of Judea. They confounded the 
gutturals and the two last letters of the 
Jewish alphabet. At the same time a 
relative of Malchus, whose ear Peter 
had cut off, asked, “ Did I not see thee 
in the garden with him ?”’ John 18: 26, 

74. Peter’s third denial. This was an 
advance upon his second. He not 
only, with an oath, repeats what he had 
said in the second, that he knew not of 
whom they spake, but he affirms it with 

ipa ations of divine wrath on himself 
if he spake not the truth. Then began 
he to curse and to swear. He be- 
gan to invoke curses on himself, to take 
the most solemn oaths, in confirmation 
of the assertion, I know not (rather, 
Ido not know, as in ver. 72) the man. 
“The mischievous interpolation, say= 
ing, destroys the proper connection, 
and gives a false sense to the preceding 
words.”’—Dr. Conant. In this lowest 
point of Peter’s fall he gives way to pro- 
fanity, an old forsaken habit, as some 
suppose. ri eet weed 

But immediately the cock crew. 
The article should be indefinite, as in 
ver, 34; on which see. This was at the 
opening of the fourth watch, at three 
o'clock, or a little later. 

7. Remembered. The first crow- 
ing did not seem to remind Peter of the 
prediction of Jesus; but this recalls it 
vividly to mind. Luke tells us that “the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter,” pro- 
bably through the open door of the 
council-room of Caiaphas. Went out. 
Leaving the court, he passed through 
the porchand left the house, overwhelm- 
ed with shame at his own weaknegy and 
especially his sins of ying, rofanity. 
perjury, and disloyalty to Christ, and, as 


> 


vt 


| 

he thought thereon (Mark 14 : 72), he 
| wept bitterly. Peter exercised true 
| repentance, while soon after Judas kills 
himself in remorse, ch. 27: 3-5. This 
was probably near the close of the first 
examination before Caiaphas, 


REMARKS. 


1. We may not, like Jesus, know the 
time of our death, yet, like him, let us be 
| conversant with death, and inour exam- 
ple, teaching, and labors be prepared for 
jit, vers, 1,2; ch. 17: 22, 23; John 18:4. 

2. We should beware putting our trust 
in any priesthood, or ecclesiastical au- 
thority; in a Caiaphas rather than Christ, 
vers. 3, 4; Ps..2 22s Acts a gs=i2e 
5: 29. 

3. Formal and worldly religious offi- 
cials are often worse than the people 
under them, ver.5; ch. 23:13; Mark 
DTS ae: 

4. Men should fear lest God should 
permit them to carry out their wicked 
| designs sooner than they expect. At the 
feast, though they say, Not at the feast, 

ver. 5; Prov. 19: 21. 

5. Love counts nothing too precicus 
for Jesus, ver. 7; 2 Cor. 5: 14. 

6. A covetous and selfish spirit be- 
grudges the gifts and sacrifices of love 
to Christ, ver. 8; 1 Tim. 6: 10, 

7. Many hypocritically plead the wants 
of the poor as an exeuse for withholding 
Uae onounes to Christ and his cause, 
ver. 9. 

8. It is God’s plan that the poor 
should always be with his people to re- 
ceive their sympathy and aid, ver. 11; 
Deut. 15:11; Prov. 22:2; Luke 18: 
22; Rom. 15 : 26, 27. 

9. Whatever honors our Savior’s death 
is pleasing to him. For example, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, ver. 12. 

10. Christians share in the honors of 
the Gospel. Their deeds of love are 
held in everlasting remembrance, ver. 
133) Ps. 112765; e Males iil Gemes ete 
LORRSIE 

11. Many a formal professor has turn- 
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ed against Jesus for the sake of worldly 
gain, vers. 14-16; 1-:Tim. 6:9,10; 2 
Vim. 4: 10; 2 Pet. 2: 14, 15. 

12. Jesus, in keeping the Passover, has 
taught us to attend faithfully to those or- 
dinances which are now in force, vers. 
17-19 ;_1- Cor. 11: 2 

18. Jesus is the searcher of hearts, and 
knows all of the plans and purposes of 
his professed followers, vers. 20, 21; 
Rev. 2: 23. 


more aggravated on account of their re- 
lation to him, yer. 21; Zech. 13 76; 
Heb. 6: 6. 

15. The thought of dishonoring Jesus, 
or sinning against him, is sad to the re- 
newed heart, ver. 22; Mark 14: 72; 2 
Core te 89. 

16. The truly humble and pious heart 
is ever ready to suspect_itself, rather 
than condemn otfiers, vers. 22; 1 Sam. 
B42 17- 2 Sam. 24:17; Isa, 6: 5. 

17. Christ’s death was in accordance 
with the eternal purpose of God, ver. 24; 
Luke 24:44: Acts 2: 23° 1 Pet. 1: £0. 

18. The wicked act freely in sinning, 
even though in the divine arrangement 
they fulfill the divine purposes, ver. 24; 
Acts 4: 25-28. 

19. The fear of hell may arouse the 
most desperate to self-examination, but 
itis too often only momentary, vers. 24, 
25; Acts 24 : 25. ee eae ; 

20. Self-examination is peculiarly fit- 
ting before participating in the Lord’s 
Supper, vers. 21-26; 1 Cor. 5: 8; 11:28. 

21. We must feed upon Christ as the 
bread of life, as well as trust in his 
atoning blood, vers. £6-28; John 6: 51, 
pte Ee sonn Tt: 7. 

22. The Lord’s Supperis an ordinance 
of the new Coyenant, designed to con- 
tinue till Christ’s second coming, vers. 
eoneo. & Cor, LE: 26. 

28. It is our privilege at the Lord’s ta- 
ble to look forward to the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb, when the ordinance and 
the embiems will be no longer needed, 
since we shall be with Jesus and see him 
as he is, 1 John 3:2; Rey. 19: 9; 21:3. 

24. Singing is a fitting and divinely- 
appointed part of worship, ver. 80; Eph. 
5; 19; Col, 3: 16; James 5; 13. 

25. Christians may greatly wander 
from Christ, and do great injury to them- 
selves and his cause, vers. 31-34; Ps. 
89 : 80-33; Rev. 2: 4, 5. 

26. To be forewarned of an evil is to 
be forearmed; but even then self-confi- 
dence is generally a precursor to a fall, 


vers. 31-383; Prov. 16: 18; Rom. 12: 33 
1 Cor. 10: 12. 

~7. Learn the weakness of human re- 
solution and the folly of trusting there-- 
on, Vers. 35, 56, 70, 72, 74; Proy. <8 : 26. 

28. Christ has set us an example of 
prayer in enduring and overcoming suf- 
rering, vers. 36-44; Ps. 50: 15; Isa. 26: 
16; James 5: 18, 14. 

29. They who go down into the deep 


; valley of humiliation are generally pri- 
14. The sins of God’s people are the | 


vileged at other times to go up on the 
high mountain of enjoyment and bless- 
ing, ver. 87; ch. 17: 1-5; Acts 2:14; 
Oil ae Gal cso mlb eta orel 

80. Watchfulness and prayer are the 
best safeguards against temptation, vers. 
38, 41; ch. 6: 138; Eph. 6: 18; 1Pet.4: 
i Rey: 162 15; 

31. If it was necessary for Christ to 
endure such agonies to saye men, how 
hopeless the case of those who avail not 
themseives of his atonement, vers. 38, 
389, 42; Heb. 2: 3. 

32. What self-denial and self-sacrifice 
should we make for him who has en- 
dured so much for us, vers. 388, 89; Rom. 
tele Gallon, lee i iPeb 4 lee: 

53. Jesus has set us an example of en- 
tire submission to the will of God, vers. 
39, 42; ch.6: 10; Phil. 2:68; James 
4%, 


34. Soul struggles and afflictions of 
various kinds are necessary, and should 
therefore be borne submissively, cheer- 
fully, and with strong faith in Christ, 
vers. 88, 39, 41; Rom. 7: 21-25; Gal. 5: 
17; Heb. 12: 3-7. 

35. Let us see to it that our spirits are 
willing, though our flesh be weak; thus 
shall we be objects of the divine com- 
passion of Jesus, who will pity thoug 


he reproves, vers. 41, 43, 4557 Ps. [05 : 14; 
Gal. 5: 16, 18; Heb. 4: 15; 5: 2, 5-9. 

36. Let any beware how they sleep on 
when Christ is betrayed among his }:co- 
ple into the hands of sinners, ver. 45; 
Rey. 3: 15, 16. 

37. The time will come when all who 
are in a religious sleep will be compelled 
to awake, vers. 45, 46; Isa. 383 : 14; 
Prov. 1 : 24-26; 6 : 9-11; Rev. 3: 19. 

38. If one of the twelve whom Jesus 
chose was a traitor, how unsafe to fol- 
low those who arrogate to themselves an_ 
apostolic succession, ver. 47; Rey. 2: 2. 

89. Hypocritical discipleship and 
treacherous friendship are far more 
odious and injurious than open hostility. 
They who acknowledge Christ in word, 
but deny him in deed, seeking to make 
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Jesus finally condemned and delivered to Pilate. 


XXVII. 


WHEN the morning was come, ‘ all the 
chief priests and elders of the people took counsel 


i Mk. 15. 1; Lk. 
23. 1; John 18. 
28-38; Ps. 2. 2; 
Ac. 4. 24-28. 


ain and merchandise of Christ, are fast 
Voltowine in the steps of Judas, vers. 
48, 49: Ps. 41:9; Prov. 27:6; Matt. 
(ek 

40. Let each one who comes to Jesus, 
in any way, ask himself, Wherefore am 
ITeome? Ver. 50; Ezek. 33: 31. 

41. “Jt has always been the ear, the 
spiritual hearing and willing suscepti- 
bility, which carnal defenders of Christ’s 
cause have taken away from their oppo- 
nents, when they have had recourse to 
the sword of violence.”,-—Laneg. Ver. 
51. 

42. Persecutors are in reality murder- 
ers, and merit death, ver. 52; Num. 35: 
17; John 8: 40, 44; 1John 3: 15; Rey. 
IEE BE 

43. Every Christian is in the hands of 
his heavenly Father, who can bring the 
host of heaven to his aid, if necessary 
and best, ver. 53; 2 Kings 6: 16, 17; Ps. 
34:.7; Heb. 1: 14; 12: 22. 

44. The wicked can not afflict or perse- 
cute God’s people except by divine per- 
mission, ver. 55; Job1: 5-12; 2: 6; Ps. 
81:15; 105: 14, 15. 

45. The persecutions of Christians 
have generally been characterized by se- 
cret designings, malignant cunning, and 


open violence, ver. 59. 


46. Jesus, as a Savior, stood alone. ee 


As all human help failed him, so we 
must despair of all, and trust f® his 
atonement alone, vers. 56, 57; Isa. 63 : 
3-5; Acts 4: 12. 


47. It is dangerous at any time to ven- (covery should encourage those who have 


ture into temptation, especially in our 
own strength and when we are following 


Christ afar off, ver. 58; ch. 6: 18; Proy. | 


3:5. 

48. Happy is he against whom his ene- 
mies can allege nothing, except falsely, 
vers. 59-61; 1 Kings 21: 9-14; Ps. 27: 
12; 85: 11; 64: 5,6; Matt. 5:11. 

49. Evil men and false teachers com- 
monly mingle some truth with error, 
ver. 63. 

50. There is a time for silence and a 
time to speak. Jesus treated frivolous 
and unjust charges with silence; but de- 
clared his character and mission, vers. 
61-64; Prov. 21: 23; Isa. 53:7; 1 Pet. 
2:23; Acts 4; 20. 


51. God gives the most wicked the 
light of his truth, so that their deeds are 
without excuse, ver. 64; John 15: 22; 
Rom. 1: 20. 

52. He that charges others with blas- 
phemy is sometimes himseif the blas- 
phemer, ver. 65; 1 Kings 21:18; Acts 
Os dst % One 

53. They who jest at religion make 
light of Christians, strive to injure the 
cause of Christ, would have mocked him 
and spit upon him when upon earth, 
vers. 67, 68. — 

54. Except when duty calls, we should 
avoid that company.and place where our 
reputation may be injured, vers. 69-75, 
and Mark 14: 54; Ps. 1:1; Prov. 2:12 
4:14; 1 Cor. 15: 33, 

55. If we go not forth in God’s 
strength, but depend on ourselves, unc!) 
smallest matter may overcome us. Peter 
fears and falls before a maid-servant, 
vers. 69, 71. i 

56. Sin is progressive, Beware of the > 
beginning of sin, and especially of what 
are callodkttle sinsvers. 70, 72, 74. ; 

57. Little confidence can be placed in} } , 
assertions abounding with profanity,/ )} 
ver. 74. “1 

58. ee smallest matter in God’s hands 
may lead to repentance, and the feeblest 

it in salvation: The crowing . 
oe a cock brought Peter to himself, vers. 
75, 76. 

59. The fall of Peter should stand as a 

warning against a like sin; but his re-’ 


fallen to turn to God with humble re- 
pentance, ver. 75; Jer. 3: 227 si 
60. Repentance has no merit, and can 
make no atonement for sin; but it 
should restore our confidence in those \ 
who truly exercise it, ver. 75; 2 Cor. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. VV 


TEGO 

1, 2. JESUS FINALLY CONDEMNED BY 
THE SANHEDRIM AND BROUGHT BEFORE 
Piuate, Mark 15:1; Luke 22: 66-71; 
23:1; John 18: 28, 

1. The morning. About five or six 
o'clock of Friday, the 15th of Nisan, April 
7th, in the seven hundred and eighty- 
third year from the founding of Rome, 


A.D. 89. 


2 against Jesus to put him to death: and when they 
had bound him, they led him away, and * delivered 
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® ch. 20. 19; Ac. 3, 
13; 1 Tim. 6.13 


him to Pontius Pilate the governor, 


4 al 


i 
ae 
S 


'THEN Judas, which had betrayed him, when 
he saw that he was condemned, ™ repented himself, 


he confession, remorse, and death of Judas, 


Wich; (262 14.0157; 
Job. 20. 5, 15-29. 
m2 Cor. 7. 10. 


All the chief priests, etc. “This was 
a mecting of the Sanuedrim in order to 
formally condemn him to death. See 
on ch. 26: 57, 66. They also consulted 
us to the best means of putting him to 
death, and doubtless 
twofold charge of blasphemy and trea- 
son. They could condemn to death, but 
could not put the sentence into execu- 
tion without the sanction of the Roman 
governor, John 18:51. The Jews Jost 


the power of life and death when Arche- | 


laus was deposed, A.D. 6. 

2. Bound him. They may have 
loosened or removed the bonds during 
trial (John 18: 12); now they rebound 
him. They led him away. It 
would seem that the whole Sanhedrim 
present went in a body to Pilate, who 
was now in his official residence in He- 
rod’s palace. See on ver. 11. Their 
thus coming early, with a prisoner 
bound in fetters, was adapted to pro- 
duce the impression on the governor 
that Jesus was a great criminal. 
livered him. The same word as in 
ch. 26 : 2, 16, ete., translated betrayed. 
As Jesus is betrayed by Judas, one of 
his disciples, into the hands of the Jew- 
ish authorities, so is he betrayed by the 
latter, his own people, into the hands of 
the Gentiles. 

Pontius Pilate. After Archelaus 
was deposed, Judea and Samaria were 
annexed to the Roman province of Syria, 
and governed by procurators, the sixth 
of whom was Pontius Pilate. He was 
appointed a.p. 25, and held his office 
ten eos during the reign of the Empe- 
ror Tiberius. He was noted for his se- 
verity and cruelty; and by several mas- 
sacres, to one of which Luke refers 
(Luke 18 : 1), he rendered himself odious 
to both the Jews and Samaritans. The 
latter accused him of cruelty before Vi- 
tellius, the governor of Syria, by whom 
he was ordered to Rome to answer to the 
charge before the emperor. But Tibe- 
rius having died before he arrived, Pilate 
is said to have been banished by his suc- 


fixed upon the | 


De-| 


cessor, Caligula, to Vienna, in Gaul, and 
there to have committed suicide. The 
traveler who descends the Rhone, in the 
south of France, may see still standing 
the very tower from which, as tradition 
says, Pilate precipitated himself and 
died. The Roman historian Tacitus 
makes this important reference to Pilate: 
and Christ, “The author of this name 
(Christian) was Christ, who was capitally 
punished in the reign of Tiberius by; 
Pontius Pilate.” 

At the trial of Jesus, Pilate showed a 
lack of moral courage to do what he 
knew to be right. This led to his inde- 
cision, and to the various expedients to 
release Jesus, till at last he yields to the 
demands of the Jews, through fear of 
losing his standing as Ceesar’s friend. 

The governor. A term applied to 
pro-consuls, legates, or procurators. 
The first were appointed by the Roman 
senate a governor or president of a pro- 
vince for one year. The second were 
governors of provinces, appointed by 
the emperor, and had much greater 
power. The third, the office of pro- 
curator, pertained rather to the revye- 
nues; but sometimes it extended over 
every department of government in a 
small province, or in a portion of a large 
province where the pro-consul or legate 
could not reside. Such was the case of 
Pilate, Felix, Festus, and other procu- 
rators of Judea, The Roman goyernor’s 
residence was at Caesarea, but at the 
Passover he went to Jerusalem to pre- 
serve order. 

3-10. THE CONFESSION, REMORSE, AND 
SUICIDE OF JupAS. The purchase of the 
potter’s field, in fulfillment of ancient 
prophecy. Found only in Matthew. 
Compare Acts 1; 18, 19. 

3. Condemned. Some suppose that 
Matthew here goes forward a little, and 
relates the remorse and suicide of Judas 
after the condemnation by Pilate. This 
is unnecessary. It is better to regard 
the condemnation as that of the San- 
hedrim, and that he saw that Jesus was 
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and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the 


4 chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed " the innocent blood. And 
they said, What is that to us? see thou to that. 

5 And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, 
°and departed, and went and hanged himself. 


overs, 19, 23, 24, 
54; Lk. 23. 41; 
John 19. 4; Heb. 
7. 26. 

°2 Sam. 17. 23; 
Ac. 1. 18. 


condemned in the fact that he was taken 
and led away in a procession to Pilate. 
When Judas saw this, he doubtless re- 
garded the final condemnation of Jesus 
by Pilate as certain. The terrible conse- 
quences of his sin burst upon him. 
But his case was not a singular one. 
The wicked never fully realize the 
consequences when™in the act of ‘sin- 
ning. It is not™to be supposed that 
“Mitthew writes this to palliate the crime 
of Judas. He is everywhere spoken of 
as acting freely and intentionally. His 
great guilt was brought to view by the 
words of Jesus, “It had been good for 
that man if he had not been born,”’ ch. 
26 2 24. 

Repented himself. The verb thus 
translated means to change one’s care, to 
regret, and is not the one translated re- 
pent in ch. 3: 2, the note of which 
please see. While Judas was bargain- 
ing with the chief priests, and seeking 


Opportunity to betray him, his mind | 


was taken up with the love of money 
and the details of the betrayal; but 
when he had done the deed, “and re- 
ceived the paltry reward of his treach- 
ery, he had opportunity for reflection. 
The money did-vot afford him the an- 
ticipated pleasure, but was rather a re- 
minder of his terrible crime. _ He re- 
membered the predictions of Jesus in 
regard to his death, and especially in re- 
gard to himself as the traitor, and the 
woe he had pronounced upon him. The 
condemnation of Jesus by the Sanhe- 
drim, therefore, gave Judas new proof of 
thesure fulfillmentof these predictions. 
fte feels that his doom is certain. He 
is filled with remorse and despair in 
view of the terrible consequences of his 
sin upon himself. Contrast his false 
repentance with the true repentance of 
Peter, ch. 26 : 75. Thirty pieces, 
ete. About fifteen dollars. See on ch. 
26:15. He probably brought the money 
back in the morning when the priests 
were arranging for the festival. 

4. I have sinned. Sosaid Pharoah 
and Saul, in view of the consequences 


of their sins, Exod. 9: 27; 1 Sam. 15: 
24. Betrayed the innocent blood. 
Omit the article. He acknowledges his 
crime : I have betrayed an innocent per- 
son to a bloody death. Such words, 
from one who had long been most in- 
timately acquainted with Jesus, was a 
testimony to his innocence and a solemn 
warning to the Jewish rulers. Judas 
would gladly have appeased his con- 
science, if in any way he could haye 
persuaded himself that Jesus was not 
innocent, and the chief priests and elders 
would have as gladly used him as a wit- 
ness against Jesus, if they could. See 
thou to that. It is your business, 
not ours, whether you have sinned and 
betrayed innocent blood or not. 

5. Cast down—in or into the 
temple. The original word means 
temple in the limited sense, in the holy 
place where the priests only might en- 
ter. Stung with remorse, Judas rushed 
into the temple, which was probably 
quite empty on account of the scenes 
connected with the crucifixion of Jesus, 
and, penetrating into the court of the 
priests, unto the entrance of the holy 
place, confessed his crime, and flung the 
money into that sacred inclosure. e= 
parted. Withdrew from the temple 
and the chief priests into solitude, a 
lonely wretch. Hanged himself. 
This is entirely consistent with the state- 
ment of Peter, Acts 1:18. Judas may 
have hung himself on a tree near a pre- 
cipice, over the valley of Hinnon, where, 
the limb or rope breaking, he would fall 
to the bottom, crushed, mangled, and 
killed. Dr. Hackett says, in regard to 
the heights of Hinnon (Scripture Illus- 
trations, p. 275), “I measured the pre- 
cipitous, almost perpendicular, walls, in 
different places, and found the height to 
be, variously, forty, thirty-six, thirty- 
three, thirty, and twenty-three fect. 
Trees still grow quite near the edge of 
these rocks, and no doubt in former 
times were still more numerous in the 
same place. <A rocky pavement exists, 
also, at the bottom of the ledges; and 
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6 And the chief priests took the silver pieces, ? and 
said, It is not lawful for to put them into the trea- 


P ne 23. 24; Is. 61. 


7 sury, because it is the price of blood. And they 
took counsel, and bought with them the potter’s 
8 field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field 
was called, 2 The field of blood, "unto this day. oes 


9 Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jere- 
my the prophet, saying, * ‘ And they took the thirty 


* Zee. 11. 12, 13, 


hence,-on that account too, a person 
who should fall from above would be 
liable to be crushed and mangled, as 
well as killed. The traitor may have 
struck in his fall upon some pointed 
rock, which entered the body and caused 
his bowels to gush out.’”? Matthew sim- 
ply states the fact of his suicide; Peter 
refers to his terrible death, a fit end to 
his treacherous career. See on ver. 7. 
6. It is not lawful. Regarded as 
unclean and abominable. It was the 
price of human blood, and dishonorably 
obtained by Judas. The principle that 
money basely acquired should not be 


used in the service of God, is involved | 


in Deut. 23 : 18. They were conscien- 
tious in not defiling the temple treasury, 
but made no scruple about detiling their 
own hands and souls with both the 
blood and its price. The price of 
blood 3 given to secure the shedding of 
blood. They thus acknowledge that they 
paid this to secure the death of Jesus. 

7. Took counsel. While the cruci- 
fixion was going on, or soon after. They 


were at a standin regard to the use of | 


the money of their own as well as Ju- 
das’s iniquity. Their scruples are satisti- 
ed by devoting it to a benevolent object; 
unconsciously they fulfill prophecy. 
The potter’s field. A welJ-known 
field, where clay was dug for pottery, or 
the manufacture of earthenware. The 
excavations of clay had rendered the 
land comparatively useless, and hence 
was purchased for so small a sum. 
Where this field was situated is uncer- 
tain. It is now pointed out on the steep 
southern slope of the valley of Hinnon, 
opposite Mount Zion, near the eastern 
end of the valley. Clay and ancient se- 
pulehres are found here. It was doubt- 
less in this locality. A pottery at Jeru- 
salem at present obtains clay from the 
hill oyer the valley of the Hinnon. Ju- 
das may haye fallen into one of these 
clay excavations. It is not, however, 
necessary to understand Peter (Acts 1: 


18) as saying that Judas fell and met his 
bloody end on this field; but he may 
mean that the field was named “field of 
blood” from the notorious bloody end 
of the traitor, wherever it occurred, 
Peter would also seem to intimate that 
Judas purchased the field himself; but 
the original evidently means that Judas, 
by his treachery, gave occasion for the 
purchase of the field. To bury stran- 
gers. Foreigners, probably Gentile pro- 
selytes, who might come up to the 
feasts. Others suppose foreign Jews to 
be meant. Compare Eph, 2: 12, 19. 

8. Wherefore that field was 
calied. A two-fold reason why it was 
called Aceldama, field of blood; one 
given here by Matthew, because pur- 
chased with the price of blood; the 
other by Peter (Acts 1 : 19), from the 
well-known bloody death of the traitor. 
Unto this day. The time that Mat- 
thew wrote, about eight to twenty years 
after the crucifixion. “Skeptics have 
quoted this phrase in proof that Mat- 
thew was written in a later age. But it 
is a curious coincidence that we fell upon 
this phrase a few days since ina New- 
York newspaper, in regard to an event 
not more than eight years distant.’’— 
WHEDON. 

9. Jeremy. The prophecy is found 
im Zech. 11 : 18. Why, then, is it re- 
ferred to Jeremiah? This very difficult 
question may be answered variously. (1) 
The Syriac and Persian versions of Mat- 
thew, and several of the later Greek 
manuscripts, read simply “ through the 
prophet.’’? Some early transcriber may 
have inserted the name Jeremiah, sup- 
posing it to be his prophecy, from a re- 
minisecence of Jer. 18: 2. (2) Or some 
early transcriber may have mistaken the 
abbreviated form of Zechariah for that 
of Jeremiah, the only difference being 
in a single letter. (8) Or possibly, as the 
Jews (according to the Talmudic order) 
placed Jeremiah at the head of the pro- 
phets, his name is given as a general title 
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pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, 


10 


whom they of the children of Israel did value; and 


gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appoint- 


ed me.’ 


Jesus is arraigned before Pilate. 


11 


the Jews ? 
12 est. 


13 and elders, * he answered nothing. 
Pilate unto him, ¥ Hearest thou not how many 


AND Jesus stood before the governor. 
governor asked him, saying, Art thou the King of 
j And Jesus said unto him, * Thou say- 
And when he was accused of the chief priests 


‘Mk. 15. 2; Lk. 
23. 38; John 18. 


33. 

x John 18. 37. 

x ch. 26. 63; John 
19. 9. 

y ch. 26. 62; John 
19. 10. 


t And the 


Then said 


of the prophetic writings. (4) Or, with 
the last reason may be added, that the 
Evangelist had in view seyeral prophetic 
passages, Jer. 7: 32; 19: 6; 32: 8, 14; 
Zech. 11: 12,13. Hither of these an- 
swers is a sufficient explanation. (5) 
Or the passage quoted may have oc- 
curred in a work of Jeremiah which has 
been lost. Such a work, Jerome, of the 
fourth century, says he saw. 

And they took, etc. The sense of 
Zechariah is given rather than the words. 
Valued—value. Better translated, 
priced—price. The verbal correspon- 
dence between the noun price and the 
verbs priced aud price is thus retained, 
as inthe Greek. The children of Is- 
rael did value, or price. The San- 
hedriin and Judas as representatives of 
Israel fixed the price. 

10. As the Lord appointed me. 
Zechariah both acted and spoke, and 
wrote his prophecy under the command 
and direction of the Lord. Compare 
Jer. 32: 6-9, where the prophet, by way 
of symbol, purchases the field at Ana- 
thoth, according to the command of the 
Lord. The Septuagint has the same for- 
mula, Exod. 9: 12. 

11-14. Jesus I8 EXAMINED BY PILATE. 
THE FIRST TIME, Mark 15 : 2-5; Luke 
23: 2-5; John 18: 28-88. 

11. And Jesus stood. According 
to several of the oldest manuscripts, was 
placed. In the governor’s palace, or pree- 
torium (John 18 : 28), on Mount Zion, 
built by Herod the Great, and the offi- 
cial residence of the Roman governors, 
when at Jerusalem. Some suppose 
the tower of Antonia, adjoining the 
temple area on the north. The San- 
hedrim entered not into the gover- 
nor’s house; for the entrance of a 
Jew into the house of a Gentile made 


him unclean till the evening, John 18 : 
28. They wish Pilate to ratify and exe- 
cute their sentence. This he refuses to 
do without knowing their accusation, 
and the evidence, John 18 ; 29-32. They 
therefore appear as his accusers, bringing 
the charge, not of blasphemy, on ac- 
count of which he had been condemned 


by the Sanhedrim (ch. 26 : 65, 66), but of. 

treason against Ceesary as king of the 
Jews, Luke 23:2. They thought that 
the former charge, being religious, Pi- 
late would not entertain, but that the 
latter he must entertain, relating as it 
did both to Cesar and himself. 

At this point Matthew says, the go= 
vernor asked him, rather, gwestioned 
him, the verb here expressing formal ju- 
diciat questioning. Art thou the 
King? etc. It is implied that* this 
charge had been preferred against him. 
Accordingly Luke (23 : 2) informs us 
that they charged him with seditious agi- 
tation, forbidding to pay the tribute 
money, and proclaiming himself Christ, 


aking. Before answering, Jesus brought 
out clearly before Pilate’s mind the dis- 
tinction between a civil and a spiritual 
kingdom, declaring that his was the lat- 
ter, John_18: 32-86. And then he an- 
swered, Thou sayest  ¢how hast an- 
swered it. See on ch. 26 : 25. 

12. He answered nothing. Hehad 
declared his Messiahship and the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom to Pilate. Hehad 
nothing more to add. Their malignant 
charges were unworthy an answer, and 
his silence a reaffirmation of what he had 
said. Compare 1 Pet. 2: 23. 

13. How many things. Rather, 
What great things, or simply, What 
things. The reference is to the magni- 
tude rather than the nwmber of things. 
Pilate may have desired Jesus to deny 
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14 things they witness against thee ? 


7 And he an- 7 Is. 53.7%. 


swered him to never a word; insomuch that the 


governor marveled greatly. 


” 


Barabbas preferred to Jesus. 


15 


16 


17 bas. 


* NOW at that feast the governor was wont to re- 
lease unto the people a prisoner, 
And they had then a notable prisoner, called Barab- 
Therefore when they were gathered together, 


2Mk. 15. 6; Lk 
28.17; John 18. 


whom they would. 
39, 40. 


Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I release 
unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called » ge 37. 11- proy 


Christ ? 
livered him. 


18 


> For he knew that for 


envy they had de- bene eae: 


the charges, in order to help him in de- 
claring his innocence and his acquittal. | 
But they needed no denial; Pilate knew | 
his innocence (ver. 15), and that the Jew- 
ish rulers would not conspire against 
him, because he would free them from 
Roman authority. 

14. The governor marveled great- 
ly. He greatly wondered that Jesus did 
not even make any reply, much less any 
explanation of the charges, not even aword. 
His silence continues till Pilate some time 
after referred to his power to crucify him 
or release him, John 19: 10, 11. 

Pilate now goes forth and declares the 
<nnocence of Jesus, Luke 28:4; John 
18 : 28. The Jews are therefore the 
more violent, accusing him with stirring 
up the people throughout all Judea, be- 
ginning from Galilee. Learning that 
eesus is a Galilean, Pilate sends him to 
Herod, the tetrarch of that country, who 
mocks him, and sends him back to Pi- 
late, Luke 23 : 5-15. Matthew omits this 
reference to Herod, which is recorded 
only by Luke, and passes to the next 
expedient of Pilate to release Jesus. 

15-23. BARABBAS PREFERRED TO JE- 
sus, Mark 15 : 6-14; Luke 23: 17-28; 
John 18: 39, 40. 

15. At that feast. At every Pass- 
over. Was wont to release. The 
origin of this practice is unknown; it is 
not mentioned in history. The custom 
was probably established by the Romans 
to conciliate the Jews, since persons 
would often be in prison whom the Jews 
would desire to liberate from Roman 
Jaw. On the strength of this custom, 
Pilate tries to save Jesus without offend- 
ing the Jews. Instead of boldly doing 


what he knew to be right, he weakly re- 
sorts to an expedient, 


16. They. The officers and keepers 
of the prison, where transgressors 
against Roman law were confined. No-« 
tabje. The word in Greek is used ina 
bad sense, and means notorious, famous, 
noted. 

Barabbas. The name means Son of 
his father. Some think he was son of 2 
rabbi. A few ancient versions and later 
manuscripts have Jesus Barabbus. Hence 
some regard him as a false Messiah, and 
see a striking providence in having a 
false Jesus, Savior, put against the true 
Jesus; a false son of the Father against 
the true and real Son of God. All this, 
however, is very doubtful. The contrast 
in verse 20 seems to be decidedly against 
the supposition that Barabbas was also 
called Jesus. We learn from the Gos- 
pels that he was a most atrocious crimi- 
nal, a robber (John 18 : 40); a raiser of 
sedition in Jerusalem, and a murderer; 
and that he was bound with his compa- 
nions in sedition, Mark 15: 7; Luke 23: 
19. 

17. They were gathered together. 
The people (ver. 15) in connection with 
the Jewish rulers. Pilate hoped to get 
a popular expression from the multitude 
in favor of releasing Jesus, rather than 
Barabbas. The reason of this hope is 
stated in the next verse. 

18. Envy. Pilate knew that the Jew- 
ish rulers were envious against Jesus on 
account of his popularity with the mul- 
titude, and because they regarded him as 
a formidable rival. He hoped the people 
would demand hisrelease. They. The 
chief priests andelders. Three times does 
he propose to release Jesus (Luke 23 : 
22), but the people, persuaded by their 
rulers, to his surprise and mortification, 
demand Barabbas, 
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When he was set down on the judgment seat, his 
wife sent unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to 
do with ° that just man: for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him. 

4 But the chief priests and elders persuaded the 
multitude that they should ask Barabbas, and de- 
stroy Jesus. The governor answered and said unto 
them, Whether of the twain will ye that I release 
unto you? They said, Barabbas. Pilate saith unto 
them, What shall I do then with Jesus which is 


19 


¢ ver. 4; Is. 53.11; 
dePetuy > mccmel 
John 2. 1. 

4Mk. 15. 11; Lk. 
23. 18; John 18. 
40; Ac. 3. 14, 15. 


19. When he wasset down. Rath- 
er, And as he sat. He was sitting upon 
the judgment-seat awaiting the decision 
of the people, and ready to pronounce 
the discharge of the prisoner demanded. 
Judgment-seat. John (19: 13) speaks 
’ of the official seat, upon which the ma- 
gistrate sat when pronouncing jude- 
ment, as located in a place called, in 
Greek, the Pavement, and in Hebrew, 
Gabbatha, or elevation. This was outside 
of the judgment-hall, probably in front 
of it, on an elevated platform, paved 
. with marble. The judgment-seat may 
have been portable, and placed wherever 
the magistrate might direct. 

His wife. Her name is said to have 
been Claudia Procula. ‘This incident is 
related only by Matthew, and it shows 
his accuracy ; for the Roman governors 
had but recently been permitted by the 
Roman senate to take their wives along 
with them. That just man. Notonly 
innocent, but righteous. She doubtless 
had some knowledge of Jesus, and was 
not unlikely a God-fearing heathen wo- 
man, A dream. Anextraordinary one, 
from which she had suffered much. It 


was sent by God; for the time both of | 


the dream and of sending the message 
to her husband, indicates an overruling 
Providence. Compare ch. 2: 18, 19, 22. 
Jt is remarkable that a heathen woman 
should plead for the Just One, when the 
Jewish people clamor for his death. 
This day. Probably in the morning, 
after Pilate had gone forth to the trial of 
Jesus. 

20. The chief priests and elders 
persuaded. While Pilate receives the 
message from his wife, the Jewish lead- 
ers are active in counteracting the influ- 
ence of Pilate’s appeal in favor of Je- 
sus. The multitude were those who had 
collected during the arrest and the trial; 
doubtless composed very largely of the 
street rabble, who are now as ready to 


of acting as arighteo 


condemn him as they were a few days 
before to praise him. The disciples and 
friends of Jesus, who took the lead in 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and 
whom the Jewish rulers so feared that 
they dare not to arrest him openly, were 
without doubt mostly absent, through 
fear or ignorance. Yet persuasion was 
necessary to induce even the rabble to 
ask for the discharge of such a notorious 
criminal as Barabbas, and the death of 
such a righteous one as Jesus. The 
wicked and malicious conduct of the 
Jewish people in demanding the death 
of the Holy and the Just, when Pilate 
had decided to release him, is presented 
by Peter in Acts 3: 13-15. 

21. Answered. The instigations of the 
priests and elders, which he overhears 
and observes from his judgment-seat. 
See on ch. 11 : 25. He interposes the 
question: Whether of the twain any 
Which of the two? of 

22. What shallI then do? Pilate 
seems to have been taken with surprise 
that they should ask the release of Ba- 
rabbas, the rebel, robber, and murderer, 
rather than Jesus, who had committed 
no crime. He is left in doubt as to what, 
they would haye him do with Jesus. 
Here do we behold another step of Pi- 
late in weakly yielding himself into the 
power of the Jews. At first, instead of 
acquitting Jesus, he adopts the expe- 
dient of having the people demand his 
release at the feast. This fails, and ex- 
pediency leads to expediency. Instead 
hteous and independent, 
judge, he now asks those who had no 
jurisdiction over the case, “ What shall 
I then do with Jesus?’ Though he de- 
sires to acquit him, yet the question im- 
plies and shows that his decision will be 
influenced by the demands of the people. 
He was doubtless also desirous of pleas- 
ing the people, because they might ac- 
cuse him of disloyalty to Caesar, The 
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ealled Christ? * They all say unto him, Let him be ° Ac. 18. 28. 
23 crucified. And the governor said, Why, what evil 
hath he done? But they cried out the more, say- 
ing, Let him be crucified. 
24 When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing 
but that rather a tumult was made, he took water, ‘Dew. 21. 6, 7; 
and washed Ais hands before the multitude saying, ie ae 
: ae rom) 26-15: 
{am innocent of the blood of &this just person: § ver. 4. 
29 see yetozt. Then answered ail the people, and said, 


complaints of the Jews received parti- | Found only in Matthew. As Matthew 
cular attention at Rome. Archelaus had | alone relates the dream and the message 
been deposed partly on account of the | of Pilate’s wife, so he alone relates this 
complaints cf his subjects against him. | act, which her message, doubtless, did 
A seliish motive, therefore, operated | much in producing. The answer of the 
against his moral courage, and doubtless | Jews also fittingly appears in a Gospel 
led him to desire to conciliate the Jews, | especially designed for Jews showing 
to whom he was odious, by granting | the aggravated cuilt of their nation. 
their request, at least in a modified form, 24. Washed his hands. Pilate 
as by scourging and mockery. See on finding that his expedients availed no- 
ver. 23. : thing, and that a popular tumult was 
Let him be crucified. That they | imminent, took water and washed his 
all thus cried out shows how success- | hands, according to a usage of the Jews 
ful the rulers had been in stirring up the | (Deut. 21 : 6-9), and of some other na- 
people. They might have asked, Let | tions, signifying that he repudiated all 
him be stoned, which was the Jewish | responsibility for the death the people 
mode of execution and their penalty for | demanded. This was an impressive act 
blasphemy ; or they might have simply | and should have caused=the Jews to 
said, Let him be put to death; but they | pause and consider. Possibly Pilate 
demand crucifixion, the Roman punish- | hoped that it might produce a good ef- 
ment for sedition. They thus also| fect. But he had no right to pronounce 
gratify their hatred against Jesus. As | what he knew to be an unrighteous con- 
they demanded the release of Barabbas, | demnation ; and to relieve himself of the 
who would, doubtless, have been cruci- | responsibility of a judge was impossible. 
fied for his crimes, so they ask for Jesus | Washing of hands and repudiation, how- 
the punishment which Barabbas would | eversolemn and public, could not relieve 
have received. Thus is Barabbas pre- | him or cleanse his conscience from guilt. 
ferred to Jesus. Yet in this were the | This just person. Just man, using 
Scriptures and the predictions of Jesus ; the same language as his wife, ver. 19. 
being fulfilled, John 18: 32. Hediesan | See ye to it. As the chief priest and 
ignominious death, his body is unmuti- | the elders had said to Judas (ver. 4), so 
lated and not a bone broken, and he is | now Pilate says to the people, The re- 
made a curse by hanging on the tree. sponsibility and the guilt of shedding: 
23. Pilate strives to reason with them. | innocent blood rests on you, not on me.: 
If they insist on his death, they must] 25. His biood be on us, etc. Such: 
show some crime meriting such a pu-| was the fearful imprecation of the 
nishment. And certainly he had not] frantic multitude upon themselves and 
done any thing demanding crucifixion. | their children. For eighteen centuries __ 
Though he finds no evil in him (Luke | have the Jewish people been suffering 
23: 14), yet on the principle of expe-| what they then nadly_Iaprecated on. 
diency he proposes to conciliate the | themselves, Forty years after, their 
Jews by the milder punishment of | ‘city was taken and destroyed by the 
scourging, Luke 23: 22. But they only | Romans, and such multitudes were cru- 
answer by erying out  tumultuously, | cified that room failed for the crosses, 
Let him be crucified. and crosses for the bodies. (Josephus, 
24, 25, PILATE DECLARES HIMSELF IN- | Jewish War, v. 11. 1.) Doubtless some 
NOCENT OF THE BLOOD OF JESUS, which | of those very persons, or their children, 
the people imprecate upon themselves. | were among those who were crucified, 
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26 " His blood de on us, and on our children. T! 
released he Barabbas unto them: and when * he 
had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be cruci- 


fied, 


The insults of the soldiers. 


THEN the soldiers of the governor took Jesus 
into the common hall, and gathered unto him the 


27 


28 whole band of soldiers. 


29 and! put on him a scarlet robe. 
had platted a crown of thorns, they put 7¢ upon his 


This was the decision of the multitude, 
and, properly speaking, of the nation, 
though done in partial ignorance (Acts 
3:17); for nearly one half of the popu- 
lation of Judea and Galilee probably at- 
tended the Passover. Josephus esti- 
mates the number who attended at about 
three millions. (Jewish War, ii. 14. 3.) 
In this multitude were probably repre- 
sentatives of all portions of the country, 
and their decision against Jesus was 
unanimous, John 18 ; 40. See on ch. 
29: 

26. Thereupon Pilate RELEASES Ba- 
RABBAS, SCOURGES JESUS, and DELIVERS 
HIM TO BE CRUCIFIED, Mark 15: 15; 
Luke 23 : 24, 25. 

26. And when he had scourged 
Jesus. But Jesus, having caused to be 
scourged. It was a Roman custom to 
scourge a criminal before crucifixion. 
Roman scourging was more severe than 
Jewish. The number of lashes was not 
limited to forty. The whips were arm- 
ed with bones or lead, to render the 
blow the more fearful, and to lacerate the 
flesh. The criminal was generally bound 
to a low block, in a stooping posture, 
and received the fearful blows upon the 
naked back. Thescourging before cru- 
cifixion was generally exceedingly cruel, 
and criminals frequently died under it. 
Jesus was probably scourged by soldiers 
appointed by Pilate for the purpose. It 
took place outside of the governor’s 
house, and was a fulfillment of a predic- 
tion of Jesus, ch. 20:19; and of prophecy, 
Isa. 50:6; 53 : 5. Pilate seems to have 
been affected by the cruel scourging, and, 
thinking that what touched his heart 
might affect the hearts of others, he de- 
termines to make one more appeal to the 
Jewish people by showing him lacerated 
and bleeding, arrayed in a garb of mock- 
ery. But in vain. See John 19: 1-16, 

Delivered him to be crucified. 


h Deu. 19.10; Jos. 
2. 19; 2 Sam. 1. 
16; 1 Ki. 2. 22; 
Ac. 5. 28. 

i Mk. 15. 15; John 
19. 1, 16; Is. 50: 
6; 53.5; Lk. 22. 
16, 24, 25. 

k Mk. 15. 16; Jolin 


Then 


19. 2. 
And they stripped him, : zx. 23. 11. 
m And when they Ged 69. 19; Is. 
D0. 9. 


Matthew states the general fact, and in 
harmony with John’s account, in that 
he places his delivery to crucifixion after 
the scourging, and the scourging before 
the mockery. After making this sum- 
mary statement, he passes on and de- 
scribes the mockery. 

27-30. JESUS MOCKED BY THE SOL- 
piers, Mark 15: 16-19; John 19: 1-16. 
Matthew does not describe this with re- 
ference to exact chronological order, 
but, in placing it in a general way just 
previous to his being led away to cruci- 
fixion, agrees with John, who delineates 
this portion of the narrative with great 
particularity. 

27. The common hall. The pre- 
torium, or governor’s house; Herod’s 
palace. See on vers. 2and 11. Jesus 
is taken from near the judgment-seat, 
which was probably in front of the 
house, into the court of the house, 
Mark 15:16. The whole band. The 
whole Roman cohort, stationed at Jeru- 
salem, which was a tenth part ofa legion, 
and embraced from three to six hundred 
men ormore. See on ch. 26: 47, The 
whole company of soldiers were gather- 
ed unto Jesus to make sport with him. 

28. Stripped him, of his outer gar- 
ment, or mantle. Scarlet robe. Crim- 
son military cloak of a Roman officer. 
Mark and John speak of it as purple, or 
purple-red, a color worn by emperors. 
The colors intermingled, and the names 
were often indefinitely applied, and, in 
popular language, interchanged. The 
cloak was put upon him in derision of 
his kingly dignity, and in accordance 
with the charge the Jews brought against: 
him. Compare Ps. 35: 15, 16. 

29. Had platted. Having woven. 
A crown of thorns. The principal 
object was mockery; a derisive imita- 
tion of crowning kings and conquerors 
with wreaths of ivy, palm, orlaurel. It 
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head, and a reed in his right hand: and they bow- " 
ed the knee before him, and mocked hin, saying, 
And * they spit upon him, 
and took the reed, and ° smote him on the head. 


Jesus led away to be crucified. 


» AND after that they had mocked him, they 
took the robe off from him, and put his own raiment 
32 on him; ¢ and led him away to crucify him. * And as 
they came out, *they found a man of Cyrene, Si- = 
men by name: him they compelled to bear his 


30 Hail, king of the Jews! 


31 


ce 26. 67; Is. 50. 


° Mic. 5. 1. 

P MK. 15. 20; Lk. 
cr 26; John 19, 

4 ch, 21. 38, 39; Is. 
53. 7. 

t Ber 4, 1258 oie 
Num. 15. 35, 36; 
1 Ki. 21. 13; Ac. 
fe 58; Heb. 13. 


Mk. 15. 21; Lk. 
23. 26. 


was, doubtless, a secondary object to 
make it a painful crown. So mean a 


plant as the thorn made it suitable for a | 


mock crown, and well adapted to pro- 
duce pain. 
to what species of thorn was used. 
Thorny plants and shrubs abound in 
Palestine. The Spina Christi, or Clirist’s 
thorn, is now very common near Jerusa- 


lem, and is very generally pointed out | 


as the species of thorn used on this oc- 
easion. Another plant (a leguminous 
flexile thorn) is preferred by others. 
Rev. E. P. Hammond, who was in Jeru- 
salem in December, 1866, in referring to 
it says, ‘‘ Before leaving, Mrs. Gobat pre- 
sented me with a crown of thorns, 
which must be similar to the one which 
our blessed Savior wore; for all about 
Jerusalem the same kind of thorn 
grows as in the days of our Lord. 

Each of the thorns upon the crown was, 
when it was given me, as sharp as a cam- 
brie needle,’ The latter plant is the 
more probable one. It is possible that 
this crown remained on his head during 
his crucifixion, since Matthew and Mark 
mention the removal of the purple robe, 
but not the crown. 

A reed. A plant with a hollow- 
jointed stock, a common product of the 
wilderness of Judea and of the banks of 
the Jordan, and sometimes used for 
walking-canes. This was given him as 
a mock sceptre, and placed in_ his 
right hand, as kings generally held 
their sceptres in this hand. Mocked 
him. Paid him mock homage as to a 
king. Thus was fulfijled his prediction, 
ch. 20:19. Hail. Joy to thee. Simi- 
lar to the Hebrew phrase, Let the king 
live forever, Neh. 2:3; Dan. 2: 4. 

30. Their mockery is now turned into 
the grossest insultand violence. To spit 
uponaperson was expressive of the Seg 
est contempt. eo 53:3, See onch. 26: 


It is a matter of dispute as | 


| 
| 


67. The pain from the stroke of the 
reed was heightened by the sharp, thorny 
crown. This mockery and violence was 
not required by the law. It was the 
lawless sport of a coarse and brutal sol- 
diery, who knew little of Jesus except 
what they had heard from the Jews, and 
who, doubtless, regarded him as a re- 
ligious fanatic. But all this Jesus bore 
eee submissively, silently, Isa. 
53:7. 

Having related the mockery of Jesus 
which preceded the final attempt of Pi- 
late to release Jesus (John 19 : 1-16), 
Matthew proceeds to narrate the cruci- 
fixion. See on ver. 26. 

31-34, JESUS IS LED FORTH TO CRUCI- 


| FIXION, Mark 15 : 20-23; Luke 23 :; 26- 


33; John 19: 16,17. Luke’s accountis 
the fullest. 

31. Led him away. Led by the cen- 
turion on horseback, who had charge of 
the crucifixion, ver. 54. \ 

52. As they came out; the city, 
Heb. 13:12. Criminals were executed 
outside the city, Ley. 24:14; Num 15: 
35; 1 Kings 21:13; Acts 7:58. Cy= 
rene was a city on the north coast 
of Africa. Many Jews resided there. 
They were accustomed to visit Jerusa- 
lem in large numbers at the great festi- 
vals, and had there asynagogue, Acts 2: 
10; 6:9. Simon was just coming in 
from the country when Jesus was pass- 
ing out the gate, bearing his own cross 
(John 19 : 17), and was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, probably well- 
known disciples among the early Chris- 
tians, Mark 15: 21; Rom. 16:18. He 
had probably recently come from Cy- 
rene to attend the Passover. A Simeon 
in Acts 13: 1, and the mother of Rufus 
in Rom. 16: 18, are spoken of as disci- 
ples; but whether they are to be identi- 
fied as Simon and his son is conjectural. 
They compelled. Or, rather, anpress- 
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33 cross. 


called Golgotha, that is to say, 


t And when they were come unto a place 


' Mk. 15, 22; Lk. 
23. 33; John 19. 


a place of a skull, 47 


ed, pressed into service, the same word be- 
ing used as in ch. 5: 41, the note on 
whiclr see. Thus they did not arbitrarily 
assume power, but, under the direction 
of the centurion, who had the necessary 
authority under Roman law, they press- 
ed this man into theirservice. The rea- 
son for selecting him was, probably, be- 
cause he was a stranger and foreigner, 
and happened to meet them just at the 
time when some one was needed. It is 
not necessary to suppose him a disciple 
oraslave. To bear his cross. The 
cross was of various forms. (1) It was 
originally a simple stake. (2) Afterward 
it was made of two pieces of wood, 
crossed like the letter fF; or (8) like the 
letter X; or (4) the transverse beam 
crossed the perpendicular one at some 
distance from the top, as Tt. The latter 
was, doubtless, the one used on this oc- 
casion, since the title was placed over 
the head. The uniform tradition is, 
that this was the form of the Savior’s 
cross. The cross which Constantine 
commanded to be placed on his standard 
represented the first two letters of the 
Greek Christos (Christ) X. 

Jesus bore his cross to the gate, when 
he was relieved or aided by Simon. Com- 
pare Isaac carrying the wood in Gen. 22 : 
6. It was usual for persons condemned 
to crucifixion to bear their own cross. A 
tradition says that Jesus sunk to the 
ground under it. It is quite possible 
that, having fallen exhausted from great 
weariness and the loss of blood, it was 
put on Simon. Yet it is more in accord- 
ance with the language of Luke (23 : 26) 
to suppose that Simon bore only the 
part of the cross which was behind Je- 
sus, and thus lightened the burden. As 
they pass along to the place of cruci- 
fixion, a great company of people, and of 
women, who also bewailed and lament- 
ed him, follow. This touching incident 
is related only by Luke (ch. 28 : 27-81).. 

03. Golgotha. The name in He- 
brew, or, rather, Aramean, means a 
skull. According to Luke 23 : 33, cor- 
rectly translated, it is “a place which is 
called a skull.”’ Calvary, in the com- 
mon version, is from Calvariwm, the 
Latin for skull. Some suppose that it 
was so called from the skulls of crimi- 
nals executed or buried there. But these 


must have been buried according to 
Jewish law. Why, then, should the 
place be named from the skull rather 
than from any other part of the skele- 
ton? Why in the singular and not in 
the plural? Others, therefore, suppose 
it so called because it was a rounded 
and skull-like knoll. But there is no 
intimation in the Scriptures that it was 
a hill. Still, the latter explanation is 
the best, unless we suppose it received 
the name from some skull which had 
been found there, or lain there exposed 
for a time contrary to Jewish usage. 
From the Gospels we learn it was nigh 
the city (John 19: 20), near a thorough- 
fare (Mark 15: 29), by a garden, where 
was the sepulchre hewn in the rock, 
ver. 60; John 19:41. Tradition places 
it north-west of the temple, where the 
Church of the Sepulchre is at present 
situated. But this is improbable, since 
the site of the church must have been 
within the city, and Golgotha was with- 
out the gate, ch. 28: 11; John 19: 17. 
The general tendency of opinion now 
locates Calvary north of Jerusalem, 
near the Damascus gate, at the grotto 
of Jeremiah. This meets well all the 
conditions. Another site is thus 
described by one who knew well 
the modern city: ‘“‘The palace of 
Pilate and the judgment-hall stood at 
the north-west angle of the Harem 
area, where the house of the pasha 
still stands. Seek It would seem 
that the soldiers had not far to go 
from the palace to Golgotha. The gate 
of St. Stephen’s (in the eastern wall) is 
about two hundred yards from the pa- 
lace, and leads directly into the country. 
Without the gate one road runs east- 
ward across the Kidron, another north- 
ward along the narrow brow of the hill. 
Between these is an open space, rugged 
and rocky ; just below it, in the shelving 
banks of the Kidron, are several rock 
tombs. This spot would seem to answer 
all the requirements of the narrative. 
The passers-by on both roads would be 
within a few yards of him; and his ac- 
quaintance could stand ‘afar off’ on the 
side of Olivet and see with the utmost 
distinctness the whole scene.’—J. L. 
PorTER, in Alexanders Kitto’s Cyclop. 
34. Vinegar. Sour wine. The wine 
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34 they gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall; 


and when he had tasted thereof’, he would not drink. 


The Crucifixion. 


* AND they crucified him, and parted his gar- 
ments, casting lots; that it might be fulfilled which 


*ME. 16, 24; Lk, 

23. 34; John 3. 
La 15s 125 88 
19, 24. 


> 


of Mark 15 : 28. The soldiers used a 
cheap, sour wine, but little better than 
vinegar. Mingied with gail. The 
word transiatead gail denoted a very bit- 
ter substance, as Wormwood, colocynth, 
poppy, myrrh, and the like. Mark ex- 
plains the bitter ingredient to be myrrh. 
ft was probably the sour wine, mingled 
with myrrh, wormwood, etc., which was 
given to criminals, according to a Jewish 
usage, just before crucifixion, to stupefy 
and deaden the pain. Compare Proy. 
31:6, and notice the fulfillment of pro- 
phecy (Ps. 69 : 21), according to which 
the language of Matthew agrees. Tast= 
ed—wouid not drink. He received 
it, and showed that he knew what it was; 
but refused to drink it, since he would 
drink the cup of suffering to its very 
dregs, without any alleviation, and re- 
tain his mind with all its powers clear 
and unimpaired unto the end. 

35-56. THE CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS, 
AND THE ATTENDING CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Mark 15 : 24-41; Luke 33 : 49; John 
19 : 18-80. 

35. Crucified him. Crucifixion was 
the severest and most ignorninious pu- 
nishment among the ancients. It was 
not a Jewish, but rather a Roman mode 
of execution, and was inflicted on slaves 
and the vilest criminals. ‘It is an out- 
rage,”’ said Cicero, “to bind a Roman ; 
to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to 
put him to death is almost parricide, 
bat to crucrryY him, what shall I call 
it?’ To a proud Roman, the cross was a 
symbol of infamy, and crucifixion an 
unspeakable disgrace. 

The cross was generally first driven 
into the ground, and then the criminal 
was lifted up and fastened to it, by nails 
through the hands and feet, the latter 
being either separate or united, and 
about a foot or two above the ground. 
Sometimes the victim was first fastened 
to the cross, and then sunk into the earth 
with a sudden shock, causing the most 
agonizing torture. Whether a single nail 
was driven through the feet of Jesus, or 
they were nailed separately, can not be 
determined; but {hat they were nailed 


and not tied, as some have conjectured, 
is evident from Luke 24: 89, and from 
the fact that nailing was usual in Roman 
crucifixion. Compare 22:16, and Hack- 
ets Smits Dictionary of the Bible, on 
Crucirixion. In order that the hands 
might not be torn away, a large wooden 
pin was commonly inserted in the up- 
right timber, passing between the legs 
to support the weight of the body. The 
unnatural position and tension of the 
body, the laceration of the hands and 
feet, which are full of nerves and ten- 
dons, and the consequent inflammation ; 
the pressure of the blood to the head 
and stomach, causing severe pain and 
terrible anxiety, and the burning and 
raging thirst; all these, with no vital 
part wounded, made crucifixion a most 
excruciating and lingering death. Some- 
times the wretched victim would hang 
three days before death came to his re- 
lief. The unusual quickness of our Sa- 
vior’s death arose from his previous ex- 
hausting agonies and his deep mental an- 
guish. This terrible mode of punishment 
continued till it was abolished by Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor. 

It was the third hour of the day, nine 
o’clock in the morning (Mark 15 : £5), 
when they arrived at Golgotha, and fas- 
tened Jesus to the cross. John says (ch. 
19:14) aboutthe sixth hour. The discre- 
pancy can be explained by supposing that 
some early transcriber mistook the sign 
for three for that of six, the two being 
very nearly alike (some manuscripts of 
John read third hour) ; or that the time of 
crucifixion was somewhere between the 
two broad divisions, the third and sixth 
hours, andthat Mark designates the time 
by the beginning, and John by the end- 
ing of the period; or that John uses the 
Roman mode of reckoning the day from 


| midnight to midnight. See author’s Har- 


mony, note on § 181. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke agree in fixing the commence- 
ment of the darkness at the sixth hour, 
after Jesus had hung some time on the 
cross. While they were nailing him 
to the cross, he forgets, as it were, his 


' own pains in his anxiety for their souls, 
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wag spoken by the prophet, Y They parted my gar- 
ments among them, and upon my vesture did they 
2 And sitting down they watched him 
And [they] * set up over his head his accu- 
sation written, THs 1s JEsus THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

> Then were there two thieves crucified with him, 
one on the right hand, and another on the left. 


86 cast lots. 
37 there. 


38 


y Ps, 22. 18. 


2 ver. 51. 
aMK. 15, 26; Lk. 
“a 38; John 19. 


> Is. 53, 12; Mk. 
15. 27; Lk. 23. 
% 33; John 19, 


and prays, Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do, Luke 23 : 34. 
This was the first of his seven sayings 
from the cross. See on ver. 50. 

Parted his garments. Persons were 
crucitied naked. It was an ancient be- 
lief and tradition that a linen cloth was 
bound about his loins. From John 19: 
23, 24, it appears that the four soldiers 
who were engaged in the crucifixion di- 
vided some of the garments among them- 
selves, but cast lots for his coat, or tu- 
nic, being an inner garment, without a 
seam, and woven throughout. 

They thus unconsciously fulfilled pro- 
phecy, Ps. 22: 18. That it might, 
etc. These words to the end of the verse 
are omitted in the oldest manuscripts, 
but are found in John 19: 24. In cast- 
ing lots, their names were probably 
written on slips of parchment, and cast 
into a vase, or a receiver of some kind, 
and then taken up; the one first drawn 
received the prize. 

36. They watched him there. 
Four soldiers—a centurion and three 
others, John 19: 23. They watched him 
as a guard, with little concern and with 
little sympathy. The wounds in cruci- 
fixion were not generally mortal, and 
hence the necessity of watching, lest 
friends should come and take him down, 
and preserve his life. Josephus had a 
friend who was taken down from the 
cross and lived; and many cases haye 
occurred where they have recovered, 
some of them after even remaining on 
the cross three hours. 

37. Returning a little in his narrative, 
Matthew refers to the superscription put 
on the cross, above Jesus, and states that 
two others were crucified with him. 
And setup. And they set up; that is, 
those who were directed by Pilate; he 
appears to have written the title himself, 
John 19:22. Accusation. The rea- 
son, or charge, for which he suffered. 
The crime for which a person suffered 
crucifixion was in some way published. 
Sometimes a public crier announced it; 


sometimes it was written on a tablet, and 
hung about the neck of the criminal as 
he was led to execution; and very com- 
monly it was, as in this case, written on 
a white tablet, and put above the crimi- 
nal’s head on the cross. In some cases, 
these three may have been combined. 

This is Jesus, etc. Mark has sim- 
ply, “The King of the Jews;” Luke, 
“This is. the King of the Jews;”’ and 
John, “Jesus the Nazarene, the King of 
the Jews.’’ The difference in these 
titles may be explained: (1) That some 
of the Evangelists, and even all of 
them, may have given the sense rather 
than the words. @) That the accusation 
was written in Hebrew, Greek, and La- 
tin (John 19; 20), and while the inscrip- 
tions were one in sense, they may have 
been very likely varied in expression, 
and hence the translation of them would 
vary. The Latin was the official language 
of the empire; the Greek, the language 
of the cultivated classes, and very com- 
mon in the province; the Hebrew, or 
Aramean, the vernacular language of the 
Jews and the common people. It is 
quite likely that John’s inscription, con- 
taining the contemptuous phrase, “ the 
Nazarene,” was the one written in He- 
brew, and which would be understood 
by the Jews of Palestine. Pilate pur- 
posely wrote the sarcastic title, purport- 
ing that the Jews were crucifying their 
king, and also that he was a Nazarene. 
The absurdity of the charge appeared 
upon its very face; yet when the Jews| 
desired it changed, Pilate would not con- 
sent. They had pressed him to crucify 
Jesus, working on his fears, and saying, 
“Tf thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend ;” and nowhe has the op- 
portunity to return the taunt, and he 
does it, and _perseyeres in it, John 19 : 
12, 20-22. Pilate at the same time un- 
consciously proclaimed him the King of 
the Jews (ch. 2: 2), the Messiah, whose 
claims they could not escape, and whose 
power they could not resist. 

38. Two thieves. Two robbers, pro- 
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Jesus mocked on the Cross. 


their heads, and saying, ‘ Thou 


temple, and buildest i¢in three days, savethyself. ¢ If 
thou be the Son of God, f come down from the cross. 


AND * they that passed by reviled him, wagging 


© Mk. 15. 29; Lk. 
23. 35; Ps. 22. 6, 
Rs 109. 25, 

“ch. 26. 61; John 
2.19 


ech. 4. 3, 6; 26. 
63, 64. 
£ ch, 16.4; Lk. 16. 


that destroyest the 


41 Likewise also the chief priests mocking him, with 31. 

42 the scribes and elders, said, ¢ He saved others; him- £ John 11. 47. 
self he can not save. If he be" the King of Israel, pe aL 
let him now come down from the cross, and we will : Ps. 22. 7, 8; 71. 

43 believe him. ‘ He trusted in God; let him deliver 1% 1) 


bably two associates of Barabbas, left to 
suffer while he was released. The Greek 
makes a distinction between the terms, 
thief and robber, John 10: 8 Then 
were—crucified. The present tense 
in the original. Zhen two robbers are cru- 
ified with him. Jesus is nailed to the 
eross ; the superscription is put above his 
head. Then the two malefactors who 
were led out with Jesus (Luke 23 : 32) 
are also crucified, by the same soldiers, 
Mark 15: 27; Luke 23: 33; John 19: 
is. “The erucified is decked with the 
title, King of the Jews; then two rob- 
bers, as the symbol of his Jewish king- 
dom, are crucified. This was the gover- 
nor’s revenge, that the Jews had over- 
come him and humbled him in his own 
estimation.”—Lane@r. Thus did Pilate 
unconsciously fulfill prophecy, “‘ And he 


was numbered with the transgressors,”’ | 


Mark 15 : 28; Isa. 53:12. The time of 
the Passover festivities was regarded as 
a suitable time for the execution of cri- 
minals that an impression might be 
made on the multitudes assembled at 
Jerusalem. Compare Deut. 17:18. The 
governor, being at Jerusalem at this 
time, was accustomed to crucify several 
criminals. 

39. Matthew proceeds (as far as verse 
44) to relate the scoffs and insults of the 
passers-by, and of the chief priests, 
which were even taken up by the male- 
factors who were crucified with Jesus. 
These indignities are related by the first 
three Evangelists. 

They that passed by. The people 
going in and out of the city on the tho- 
roughfare near the place of crucifixion. 
Wagging theirheads. A contemp- 
tuous and scornful shaking of the head, 
fitting their words as they reviled him, 
or biasphemed him, for such is the word 
used in the original. See on ch. 12: 381. 
They revile, or blaspheme his power 


and his divine Sonship, as is shown by 
| the next verses. The most atrocious 
criminal is hardly ever mocked and de- 
rided when undergoing execution. 

40. Thou that destroyest. See ch. 
26 :61. Jesus had spoken not of de- 
| stroying, but of raising up the temple of 
his body, John 2:19. Save thyself. 
| If thou possessest this power. If thou 
| be the Son of God. Literally, God’s 
Son. See onch. 14: 33. If thou be the 
Son of the Highest, as thon professest, 
ch, 26 ; 63,64. Come down. Shutting 
their eyes to all of the manifestations 
| and evidences of his divine power and 
| Sonship, they prescribe this last test. 
Ever ready to applaud success (ch. 21 : 
9) and denounce failure, they conclude 
that Jesus is an impostor, and revile him 
accordingly. Some, however, did it un- 
der greater light, and with more mali- 
cious intent than others. 

41. Chief priests — scribes and 
elders. The rulers, Luke 23: 35. That 
the dignitaries of the Sanhedrim should 
thus mingle with the populace in their 
scoffs, shows how bitter their hatred and 
how terrible their malignity. Mocke 
ing. Held him up in derision. Their 
mockery was no less blasphemous than 
that of the people. 

42. He saved others. They had 
been compelled to acknowledge his su- 
pernatural power. See, for example, 
Mark 3: 22; John 12:10. They taunt 
him with having lost it now when he 
needs it for his own deliverance. They 
treat him as an impostor. If he is the 
King of Israel. If heis the Messiah. 
The most approved text reads, He is the 
King of Israel, which is even more ironi- 
eal. They thus reproach him as a false 
Messiah. 

43. He trusted in God. They spoke 
in derision, yet unconsciously fulfilled, 
Ps. 22: 7,8 For he said, etc, Re- 
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him now, if he will have him: 
44 the Son of God. 


1'The thieves also, which were 


* ch, 23. 63, 64. 
1 Mk. 15, 382; Lk, 
23, 


for he said, * I am 


crucified with him, cast the same in his teeth. 


The supernatural darkness. 


45 


46 over all the land unto the ninth hour. ( 
the ninth hour ® Jesus cried with a loud voice, say- 


™ NOW from the sixth hour there was darkness 


mMk, 15. 88; Lk. 
23. 44; Ex. 10. 
21-23; Am. 8. 9. 
" Heb. 5. % 


And about 


ferring to his answer to the high-priest, 
ch. 26: 64. The Son of God, or, lite- 
rally, God’s Son, as in yer, 40, referring 
not so much to his claim to Messiahship 
as to divinity. Thus in these several 
taunts did they in their malignity speak 
blasphemously against the Son of Man, 
ch. 12 : 32. 

Luke (ch. 23 : 56) states that the sol- 
diers also mocked him. 


44. The thieves. Zherobbers. Luke 
records the railings of only one. But 


both may at first have joined in re- 
proaches; but one of them, being after- 
ward convinced of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, repents, Luke 23 : 39-443. Cast 
the same in his teeth. eproached 
him in like manner, or with the same 
thing. Thus Jesus was crucified be- 
tween robbers, and reproacbed by them 
as the greatest of criminals. Thus we 
have recorded by the Evangelists two 
scoffs by the passing multitude, three by 
the rulers, one by the soldiers, and one 
by the malefactors; seven in all. 

About this time probably occurred 
that interesting incident related in John 
19 ; 25-27: Jesus committing his widow- 
ed mother to the care of the beloved 
disciple. 

45. In this and the four following ver- 
ses Matthew describes the extraordinary 
darkness, the desponding ery of Jesus, 

‘and the remarks of some of the by- 
standers. Mark and Luke also record 
the darkness. 

From the sixth—unte the ninth 
hour. From twelve o’clock to three in 
the afternoon. Jesus had hung about 
three hours upon the cross. Darkness 
over all the land. Over all the land 
of Palestine, or overall the earth, thatis, 
over that part of it where there was then 
day. The Greek word may have either 
the limited, or the more extended sense, 
The darkness was supernatural. It could 
not have been an eclipse of the sun, for 
that occurs only at new moon, and it 
was then the Passover, which was ob- 


served at full moon. Nor was it the 
natural precursor of the earthquake, for 
that was miraculous, vers. 51-53. Luke 
(23 : 45) adds, ‘“‘The sun was darkened,” 
after the darkening of the earth, which 
suggest a thickening of the atmosphere, 
or a dark gloom coming over the hea- 
vens, obscuring even the sun, This was 
evidently the first of the miraculous 
events attending the crucifixion. “Yea, 
creation itself bewailed its Lord; forthe 
sun was darkened and the rocks were 
rent.”’—Cyrin ALEX. As the night of 
our Savior’s birth was enlightened with 
the glory of the heavenly hosts (Luke 
2:9),so now the day of his death is 
darkened with the gloom of a forsaken 
world. The darkness represented the 
eclipse of the Sun of Righteousness, the 
darkness and distress which overwhelm- 
ed his soul when the Father forsook 
him, and left him to meet alone the 
powers of death and heil. 

Several heathen writers mention an 
extraordinary darkening of the sun 
about this time. Eusebius quotes the 
words of Phlegon, a chronicler under 
the reign of Hadrian: “There occurred 
the greatest darkening of the sun which 
had ever been known; it became night 
at midday, so that the stars shone in the 
heavens. Also, a great earthquake in 
Bithynia, which destroyed a part of Ni- 
cea.’? This language may apply to a 
darkening of the sun, either by an 
eclipse or by a supernatural power, and 
it is said to have occurred at about the 
time of our Savior’s death. May it not 
be a heathen testimony to the wonder- 
ful phenomena of that event? Tertul- 
lian, Origen, and others also boldly ap- 
pealed to the Roman archives for the 
proof of the eclipse of the sun, as it 
was called, at the time of our Savior’s 
death. 

46. About the ninth hour. For 
about three hours had darkness pre- 
vailed, and Jesus continued the terrible 
conflict in silence. Amidst the gloom 
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ing, Eli! Eli! lama sabachthani? that is to say, 


°*My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me ?’ 
47 Some of them that stood there, 
calleth 
48 And straightway one of them ran, and took a 

sponge, P and filled 7 with vinegar, and put it on a 


heard that, said, This man 


oO Psielri. 


Pver. 34; Ps. 69. 
21; Mk. 15. 36; 
8 86; John 19. 


when they 
for Elias. 


we may suppose the mockings around | 
the cress had ceased. Into the mysterious | 
agonies of these hours of darkness no 
mind on earth is permitted to penetrate. 
The Evangelists let us not into its se- 
crets, but simply record the length of the 
interval,and the bursting wail of agony at 
the close of the scene. Eli, Eli. Ps. 


22:1. Hliis the Hebrew, and Zoi (Mark | 


15 : 34) the Aramean, the ordinary 
dialect of the day. The Aramean 
words are given to show more clearly 
the reference to Elijah in the next verse. 
My God! my God! The cry, not of 
despair, but of extreme anguish, yet of 
resignation and holy confidence in God 
as his God. Why hast thou for- 
saken me? Rather, Why didst thou 
forsake me? He was now just emerging 
from this terrible abandonment by the 
Father. We catch a glimpse of the in- 
comprehensible height and depth of his 
sufferings, to which the agonies of Geth- 
semane were buta prelude. See on ch. 
26:38. As he was made a curse for us 
and bore our sins, standing in the place 
of the sinner, the Father turned, as it 
were, his face from him. He who is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil (Habbak. 
41:18) turns away from his Son when 
the sins of a world were laid upon him, 
Isa. 53: 4, 5, 10; Gal. 3 :.18; 2 Cor. 5: 
21; 1 Pet. 2:24. Why? The interro- 
gative form gives intensity to the ex- 
pression. It is not the cry of ignorance 
of the cause of this abandonment, but 
rather the strugglings of language in its 
weakness, to express the unfathomable 
woe and utter desolation of his vica- 
rious sufferings. Yet the cry coming 
forth at the close of this abandonment, 
shows that he had endured all that was 
put upon him, and was coming forth vic- 
torious from the conflict. Though left 
to himself for a time, yet he did not for- 
sake God. Personifying forsaken hu- 
manity under the wrath of God, he 
makes an atonement, cries unto God, and 
is heard, in that he feared (Heb. 5 : 7)— 
the presence of the Father is restored, 
the darkness rolls away, and light re- 
turns to the land. This language also 


points to the twenty-second Psalm as 
fulfilled in him. 

46. This man calleth for Elias; 
for Elijah, whose coming the Jewish 
people were expecting. ost commen- 
tators suppose this was said in jest. If 
so, it betrays the most terrible deprav- 
ity, an insensibility and malignant hatred 
almost inconceivable. It hardly seems 
possible that after a supernatural dark- 
ness of about three hours, these atten- 
dants would have turned into derision 
this deathly wail of anguish. It is more 
natural to suppose that amid those hours 
of gloom, sadness and awe pervaded 
their minds, and that some of them 
really mistook the word Eli or Hoi for 
Elias, or,in their language, Evia. Their su- 
perstitious fears may have been suffici- 
ently aroused in regard to the day of judg- 
ment, which they may have supposed 
the coming of Elijah would usher in 
(Mal. 4: 5), as to seize instantly upon 
the word Eli, as the name of that old 
prophet. Or some, standing by the cross, 
might have been foreign Jews, who did 
not very readily understand the language, 
and therefore confounded the words. 
Or eyen some of the Roman soldiers, 
who, amid this wonderful phenomenon, 
had listened attentively to the conversa- 
tion of the Jews about the coming of 
Elijah, might have thought Jesus calling 
for the prophet. It seems better to 
adopt any of these suppositions than 
to suppose mockery in the midst of 
supernatural occurrences. And it ac- 
cords better with what occurred very 
soon after, related in Luke 28 : 47, 48. 

48. Immediately after this cry, John 
informs us that Jesus, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, and that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled (Ps. 69 : 
21), said, “I thirst.” Moved with sym- 
pathy, one extends a sponge of vinegar 
to his parching lips. A feverish thirst 
was one of the greatest sufferings at- 
tending crucifixion. Vinegar. Thesour 
wine of the soldiers. Possibly one of 
the guard-soldiers who crucified him did 
this deed of compassion. This must not 
be confounded with the offering of vine- 
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49 reed, and gave him to drink. The rest said, Let be, 


let us see whether Elias will come to save him. 
The death of Jesus, and its attendant circumstances. 
a JESUS, when he had cried again with a loud 


50 
voice, ylelded up the ghost. 
ol 


gar in mockery by the soldiers, related 
in Luke 23 : 36, which took place before 
the season of darkness. A reed. A 
hyssop-reed, or stalk, John 19: 29. Je- 
sus would not receive the drugged wine 
which was intended to stupefy and as- 
suage the pain, nor the wine extended to 
him in mockery; but this, extended to 
him in sympathy, he receives. The great 
conflict, too, was over, and now he can 
drink it. 

49. The rest said. The others about 
the cross, in contrast to the some in ver, 
47. It appears from John 19 : 29 that 
several assisted in filling the sponge with 
vinegar, and giving it to Jesus. May 
they not have been of those who had 
said, “This man calleth for Elias.” The 
others, seeing what was about to be done, 
exclaim, Let be, wait now, let us see 
whether Elijah comes to his rescue. The 
language seems to be not in mockery, 
but in doubt and suspense. On the one 
hand was the supernatural darkness, but 
on the other Elijah does not immediately 
come. They are for waiting to see if 
there will be any divine interposition. 
According to Mark 15: 36, the one of- 
fering him the vinegar says the same, 
Wait, etc., a response to the other party, 
and possibly showing a little stronger 
expectation that Elijah might come to 
deliver him. 

50. In this verse Matthew relates the 
death of Jesus, and in the three follow- 
ing verses the wonderful phenomena at- 
tending it. 

Cried again, ete. 
reeeived the vinegar, he said, “It is 
finished,” John 19; 80. Luke (23 : 46) 
states that Jesus, erying again with a 
loud voice, said, “ Father, into thy hands 
I commend (commit) my spirit.”” The 
latter is doubtless the one meant by Mat- 
thew. 

The most probable order of the seven 
sayings of Jesus is as follows: 1. The 
prayer for his enemies, Luke 23: 34. 2. 
The promise to the penitent robber, Luke 
23: 43. 3. The charge to Mary and 
John, John 19:26. 4. The ery Eli, Eli, 


When Jesus had 


And, behold, * the vail of the temple * was rent in 


aMk. 15. 37; Lk 
23, 46; John 10. 
it. 


r Mk. 15. 3841; 
Lk. 28. 45; Ex. 
26. 31: 2 Chr. 3. 
14. 


etc., ch. 26: 46; Mark 15 : 34. 5. The 
exclamation, “I thirst,’ John 19 : 28. 
6. The declaration, “It is finished,” John 
19: 30. 7. The committing his spirit to 
God, Luke 23 : 46. 

Yielded up the ghost. Yielded up 
his spirit. He died voluntarily, John 10: 
18. 

That Jesus should haye died in six 
hours (Mark 15 : 14; John 19 : 33) in- 
stead of lingering two or three days 
upon the cross, was owing to the great 
mental agonies he endured, in compari- 
son to which the physical pains of cruci- 
fixion were light. Intense anguish has 
itself been known to produce death. If 
the agonies of the garden caused a 
bloody sweat, and so affected him that 
an angel appeared to strengthen him, 
how must the greater agonies of the 
cross, when forsaken by the Father, 
have affected his already exhausted body? 

Dr. Stroud, an eminent European phy- 
sician, in the year 1847 advanced the 
theory that Jesus died of a broken or 
ruptured heart. It has been found that 
under violent and intensely excited emo- 
tions, the heart is sometimes rent or torn 
by the violence of its own action. The 
blood flows into the pericardium, the bag 
or sack which incloses the heart, and by 
its pressure gradually stops the beating. 
The blood then coagulates, and the wa- 
tery matter is separated from the thicker 
substance. If the pericardium should be 
then pierced, there would flow out blood 
and water, which harmonizes with and 
best explains the singular phenomenon 
mentioned in John 19: 34. This theory 
also strikingly harmonizes with the pre- 
dictions in Ps. 22:14; 69: 20. It also 
gives additional prominence to the blood 
of Christ, since then his death was lite- 
rally caused by the flowing of his blood. 
Nor is it opposed to the Savior’s decla- 
ration, “No man taketh my life from 
me; I lay it down of myself;’’ for he 
voluntarily took upon himself all this 
anguish, even unto death itself. The 
theory well deserves consideration. 

51, The vail of the temple. A 
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twain from the top to the bottom. 
52 did quake, and the rocks rent. 

were opened; and" many bodies of the saints which 
53 *slept arose, and came out of the graves after his 

resurrection, and went into ’ the holy city, and ap- 


peared unto many. 
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‘And theearth * Eph. 2. 13-18; 


And the graves, aeagrige 


¥ ch. 28; 2: 

wg 267 19: 

SIDER OY Dio SI 
Corpldsrolsat 
Thes. 4. 14 


large, thick, inner curtain, which divided 
the holy place from the holy of holies, 
Exod. 16 : 83; Heb. 9: 3. Rent in 
twain. Into two pieces. From Luke 
we learn that it was rent through the 
middle, Luke 23:45. From the top 
tothe bottom. Somesixty feet. This 
could not have been the result of an 
earthquake. 
supernatural power that produced the 
earthquake and raised some of the dead. 

This oceurred at the ninth hour, about 


three in the afternoon, the time of offer- | 


ing the evening sacritice, when thre priest 
would be in the holy place burning in- 
cense, and the people praying without. 
Into the holy of holies the high-priest en- 
tered alone once a year to make an atone- 
ment, Exod. 30:10; Ley. 16: 15-17 ; 
Heb. 9: 7. Therending of the vailsym- 


bolized the entering of Jesus, the great | 


High-Priest of his people,into the holy of 
holies on high, there to present the atone- 
ment which he had made through his 
blood for their sins, Heb. 9 : 12-14, 25, 26. 
The Aaronic priesthood and atonement 
were no longer needed. Each worshiper 
became himself a priest, a new and liy- 
ing way of access to God was opened, 
the middle wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles was broken down, 
Heb. 10: 12-14, 19-22; Eph 2:14; 1 Pet. 
2:5. The rent of the vail, seen by the 
priests, would very likely be known 
through rumor, and substantiated by the 
great company of priests who afterward 
became obedient to the faith, Acts 6: 7. 
Jesus himself may have revealed it to 
his disciples after his resurrection. 

The rocks were rent. The quak- 
ing of the earth and rending of rocks 
were miraculous, possibly emblematic of 
the approaching destruction of the Jew- 
ish state. Large rents and fissures in the 
rocks have been observed by travelers 
near the supposed spot of crucifixion. 

52, 53. The graves were opened. 
The Jewish sepulchres were natural or 
artificial excavations in the rocks, and 
their entrances were closed up with mas- 
sive stones. Hence the doors or stoves 
were remoyed from many of the tombs 


It was rent by the same | 


by the earthquake, showing that Jesus 
| had entered the domain of death, and 
| broken open its prison-house, 1 Cor, 15: 
55-57; Col. 2:15; 2Tim. 1:10. Some 
| put a period, and others a comma, after 
| opened, in order to present clearly. the 
| fact that the bodies of the saints did not 
| rise and come into the city till “after his 
resurrection. ’’ 

| Saints. Their bodies were actually 
/reanimated. Some suppose they were 
| some of the most eminent saints of the 
Old Testament. Others that they were 
| those who had recently died, such as Si- 
meon, Anna, Zacharias, and John the 
| Baptist. Otherwise how could it be 
known who they were? Slept. A beau- 
tiful figurative designation for the death 
of the righteous. 

Arose, and came, etc. After his 
resurrection. Matthew clusters these 
facts together, and, in order to complete 
| his account, mentions their resurrection, 
which accompanied or immediately fol- 
lowed that of Christ, who was the first 
fruits of them that slept (1 Cor. 15 : 20), 
and theirappearance in Jerusalem. This 
showed that the power of death and the 
grave was vanquished by the death and 
resurrection of Christ, and is regarded 
by some as a literal fulfillment of his 
words in John5: 25. Holy city. So 
Jerusalem was called, as the seat of the 
theocracy and the place of the temple. 
See on ch. 4: 5. 

Appeared untomany. To such as 
were chosen of God (compare Acts 10 : 
41), to give unmistakable evidence of 
their actual resurrection. What became 
of these risen saints is not told us. We 
can hardly suppose that they returned to 
their graves; that they were raised to die 
again. We ratherthink, with many com- 
mentators, that they rose to a glorified 
life, appeared to many during the forty 
days, and ascended with Christ, or soon 
after, into his glory. As Matthew wrote 
his Gospel for the Jews, he alone men- 
tions this, and doubtless at the time of 
his writing there were those living to 
whom these saints appeared in Jerusa- 
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“Now when the centurion, and they that were 
with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and 


y ch. 4. 5. 
z ver. 36; Mk. 15. 
39; Lk. 23. 47. 


those things that were done, they feared greatly, 


saying, * Truly, this was the Son of God. 

And many women were there beholding afar off, 
> which followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering 
unto him: ‘among which was Mary Magdalene, and 
4Mary the mother of James and Joses, °and the 


mother of Zebedee’s children. 


54. Matthew notices in this verse the 


effect of these supernatural occurrences | 


on the centurion who had charge of 
the crucifixion, and the soldiers who 
were on guard with him. A centurion 
was a commander of a hundred men. 
Feared greatly$ as they witnessed 
the convulsions of nature, lest terrible 
vengeance might be visited upon them. 
From Mark 15 : 39 we learn that not 
only the wonderful phenomena, but also 
the manner of Christ’s death affected the 
mind of the centurion. He exclaims, 
“Certainly this was a righteous man’’ 
(Luke 23 : 47); he was not an impostor, 


but what he claimed to be; he was the | 


Son of God, or rather, God’s Son, as in 
ver. 40. The centurion does not mean a 
son of a god in a heathen sense, nor the 


Messiah, but that Jesus was indeed of a | 


divine nature. He had doubtless heard 
something of what Jesus claimed to be, 
and the charge of the Jews against him, 
and the taunt, “If thou be the Son of 
God’ (compare on ver. 40 with ch. 25: 
64), and he now expresses his convic- 
tions that he was indeed divine. There 
was an impress of divinity on his death 
as well as on his life, which has been felt 
and recognized by the observing of every 
age. Even the infidel Rousseau exclaimed, 
If Socrates lived and died like a sage, 
Jesus of Nazareth lived and died like a 
god, 

Justin Martyr and other early writers 
affirm that Pilate made an official report 
to Tiberius of the condemnation and 
death of Jesus. This is very probable. 
He was deeply impressed not only by 
the dream of his wife, but also by the 
charge that he “made himself the Son 
of God,” John 19: 7, 8. 

Luke also notices the effect in general. 
“All the people that came together to 
that sight, beholding the things which 


were done, smote their breasts and re- | 


turned,’ Luke 28 : 48. 
55. In this and the next verse Matthew 


* Ro: 1.4, 
> LK. 8. 2, 3. 
¢ Mk. 15. 40. 


4 John 19. 25. 
© ch: 10: 2: 


| refers to the women of Galilee, who 
witnessed his death. 

| Many women. In their devotion 
| they watched him to the last, and two 
of them (ver. 61) continued and saw 
where they buried him. They were, 
however, in less danger than the male 
followers of Jesus. Luke adds (ch. 23: 
49), “All his acquaintance.”’? There may 
have been several groups. Afar off, 


| Probably from the side of the Mount of 


Olives. See on ver. 33. Mlinistering 
unto him. Tohiswants. Benevolent 
women had also in Galilee supplied his 
wants from their own substance, Luke 
8:3. 

56. Mary Magdalene. Mary the 
Magdalene, from Magdala, now the vil- 
lage of Mejdel, on the west coast of the ~ 
Sea of Galilee. See on ch. 15:32. From 
| Luke 8 : 2, and Mark 16: 9, we learn that 


| Jesus had wrought asignal miracle upon 


her in casting out seven demons. She 
| was a@ woman of some property, as is 
| evident from her ministering to the 
| wants of Jesus, and from the position of 
her name (Luke 8 : 2,3); not only in 
connection with, but even before that of 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, who, from his official position, 
must have acquired considerable wealth. 
Tradition has confounded her with the 
sinner in Luke 7 : 37, but without evi- 
dence or reason. Neither is she to be 
confounded with Mary who anointed 
Jesus in Bethany, John 12:3. She was 
one of the two women who saw the bu- 
rial of Jesus (ver. 61), and one of those 
who prepared spices and ointment to 
embalm him. She was early at the tomb 
| on the first day of the week, and, linger- 
|ing there after the other disciples had 
retired, she was the first to see her Lord, 
Mark 16:1; John 20: 11-18. 

Mary the mother of James and 
Joses. Probably the wife of Cleopas, 
| or Alpheus, John 19:25. She witnessed, 
with Mary Magdalene, the burial of Je- 
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The Burial of Jesus. 


or 
ive 


begged the body of Jesus. 


‘WHEN the even was come, there came a rich 
man of Arimathwa, named Joseph, who also him- 
self was Jesus’ disciple: he went to Pilate, and 
Then Pilate command- 


§ Mk. 15. 42; Lk. 
= 50; John 19, 


sus, Mark 15: 47. Mark (ch. 15 : 40) de- 
signates James the less, or the younger, 
to distinguish him from the James the 
son of Zebedee. See on chs. 10:3 and 
13 : 55. 


The mother of Zebedee’s chil- | 


dren. Supposed to be Salome, from 
comparing this passage with Mark 15 : 
40 and 16: 1. 
by some as “his mother’s sister’’ of 
John 19:25. Mary the mother of Je- 


sus is not mentioned, as she had proba- | 


bly gone away with John, overwhelmed 
with sorrow (Luke 2 : 35), soon after she 
was committed to his care, John 19: 
25-27. 

57-61. THE BURIAL OF JESUS, Mark 
15 : 42-47; Luke 23 : 50-56; John 19: 
vl. John’s account is the fullest. 
He relates that the Jews requested the 
legs to be broken and the bodies remov- 
ed, so that they might not remain upon 
the cross on the Sabbath. The request 
was granted, but the legs of Jesus were 
not broken, because he was already dead ; 
but one of the soldiers pierced his side, 
and thus two predictions of Scripture 
were fulfilled, John 19 : 31-37. 

57. When the even was come. 
The first evening, beginning with the 
decline of day, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. See on ch. 14:15. As the 
first evening had already come, we may 
suppose it to have been as late as four 
o'clock, or even later. The Jews were 
very careful to have the bodies of per- 
sons publicly executed taken down and 
buried before sunset, Deut. 21: 23. “So 
great care did the Jews take respecting 
the burial of men, that even the bodies 
of those condemned to be crucified they 
took down and buried before the going 
down of the sun.”’—JosmPpuus, Jewish 
War, iv. 5. 2. 

Arimathea. Probably Ramah, called 
Ramathaim-Zophim, the birthplace of 
Samuel,1Sam.1:19. The first book of 
Maccabees (11 : 34) speaks of it as trans- 
ferred, together with Lydda, from Sama- 
ria to Judea, which may account for 
Luke’s calling it “a city of the Jews,” 
Luke 23: 51." It has generally been lo- 


Salome is also regarded | 


cated at the modern Lydda, about twen- 
ty-four miles north-west of Jerusalem. 
Its location, however, is uncertain. 
From the narrative in 1 Sam. 9: 4-6; 10: 
2, it would seem that it lay south or, 
south-west of Bethlehem. 

Arich man. Thus was fulfilled Isa. 
53:9, which may be translated, “And 
his grave was appointed with the wicked, 
but he was with the rich in his death.”’ 
Criminals were commonly buried to- 
gether, ina common sepulchre. It was 
expected that this would be the case with 
Jesus; but, by a remarkable Providence, 
he is buried in the new tomb of a man 
of wealth and rank. 

Joseph. He was an honorable coun- 
selor, a member of the Sanhedrim, a 

ood and just man, waiting for the king- 

om of God, and one who had not con- 
sented to the death of Jesus, Mark 15: 
43; Luke 23: 51. He was also himself a 
disciple of Jesus ; but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews, John 19:38. While his open 
disciples are scattered and in dismay, 
two secret and timid followers are em- 
boldened to attend to his burial. 

58. He went to Pilate. Probably 
to his official residence. See on ver. 11. 
Mark states that he “went in boldly,” 
dared, had the courage and confidence to 
go in to Pilate and ask the body of Je- 
sus. Pilate had given the order to break 
the bones, in order to hasten death, but 
he is now surprised to hear that Jesus is 
already dead. Having learned that he had 
been dead for some time, Pilate grants 
the request. The standing of Joseph as 
a member of the Sanhedrim, and a man 
of wealth, doubtless had weight with 
Pilate, who, according to Mark (15: 45), 
gave the dead body freely, as a present, 
without demanding money for it. We 
can not but admire the Providence which 
so ordered the cireumstances of our Sa- 
vior’s crucifixion and burial that there 
could be no doubt about his death, andno 
deception in regard to his resurrection. 

59. A clean linen cloth. A wind- 
ing-sheet,in which the body was wrapped. 
The mummy cloths of the Egyptians 
were universally linen. John relates 
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59 ed the body to be delivered. And when Joseph 
had taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen 


60 cloth, and ¢ laid it in his own new tomb, which he 


& Is. 53. 9. 


had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled a great 
stone to the door of the sepulchre, and departed. 

61 And there was Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, sitting over against the sepulchre. 


The Sepulchre sealed and guarded. 


62 


» ch, 26. 17; Ps. 2. 


NOW the next day, that followed » the day of 1,3 


(19 : 39) that Nicodemus now joined 
Joseph, bringing a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about a hundred pounds 
weight. The sheet was wrapped 
about in such a way as to inclose the 
spices next to the body. This was hur- 
riedly done, and preparatory to the more 
formal embalming by the women, after 
the Sabbath, for which there was not 
now time. 

60. New tomb. It was fitting that 
Jesus should be laid ina tomb where no 
one had before been buried. It would 
also prevent the assertion, after his resur- 
rection, that some one else had been 
raised. Matthew alone relates that it 
was Joseph’s. John says it was ina gar- 
den, and in the place where he was cru- 
citied. The nearness of the place and of 
the Sabbath may have led Joseph to 
bury him in his own new tomb (John 
19 : 42); but once laid there, we need 
not suppose that Joseph would haye re- 
moyed it, but rather, in his devotion, 
would have kept it there, had Jesus not 
risen. 

Hewnoutintherock. The tombs 
of the Jews were generally cut out of 
the solid rock; sometimes below the 
level of the ground, but oftener above 
the ground, and on the sides of hills and 
mountains. They were generally large 
and commodious, with one or more 
apartments with cells for depositing the 
dead. The tomb of Joseph was doubt- 
less a family vault. Rolled a great 
stone tothe door. This seems to im- 
ply that the tomb was excavated hori 
zontally, or nearly so. The stone was 
so heavy that the women, on going to 
the sepulchre, were perplexed to know 
how to obtain its removal. Dr. Hackett 
saw a tomb at Nazareth, cut in the rock, 
anda large stone rolled against its mouth. 
But most of the tombs he examined 
near Jerusalem must have had doors, as 
is evident from the grooves and perfora- 


tions for the hinges that still remain. 
“Tt is possible,’ he adds, ‘that the 
tomb used in the case of the Savior, 
which is said to have been new, was not 
entirely finished, and the placing of the 
stone at the entrance may have been a 
temporary expedient.’’—Scripture Illus- 
trations, p. 108. 

61. The other Mary. The mother 
of James and Joses, ver. 56. They were 
there, sitting over against the tomb, 
while the burial was going on, and after 
the stone had been rolled to the door, 
and Joseph had departed, ver. 60. They 
sit there as if to watch it. A very diffe- 
rent guard was soon after stationed there 
through the guilty fears of the Jews. 

62-66. Tur SEPULCHRE SEALED AND 
GUARDED. Recorded only by Matthew. 

62. The day of the preparation, 
Simply, Zhe preparation, omitting day. 
The preparation was Friday, the day be- 
fore the Jewish Sabbath, which was Sa- 
turday; the day for making ready for 
the Sabbath, Mark 15: 42; Luke 28 ; 
54; John 19: 31. 

The next day. Themorrow. The 
Sabbath, which began Saturday eve at 
sunset. A Sabbath of anxiety and guilty 
fear to the chief priests and Pharisees, 
and of deep gloom and unspeakable sad- 
ness to the disciples. Some suppose 
that the watch was obtained in the 
evening, at the beginning of the Sab- 
bath, instead of the next morning, or 
even later, arguing that his body was as 
liable to be stolen on the first as on the 
second night. 

But it may be replied, that the chief 
priests and Pharisees could have had no 
anxiety for the first night, for it was the 
third day that he was to rise again; 
and moreover, the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath would have been itself a guard. 
And as Golgotha was by a thoroughfare, 
and constantly exposed to observation 
by daytime, the eve of the first day of 
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the preparation, the chief priests and Pharisees came 


65 


together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that 
‘that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, * After 
three days I willrise again. Command therefore that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest 61; 
his disciples come by night, and steal him away, 
and say unto the people, He is risen from the dead: 
so the last error shall be worse than the first. 


* John 7, 12, 47. 


SMES tole: 
10. 34; Lk. 9. 22; 
18. 88; 24. 6, 7; 
7 John 2, 19. 

Pi- 


late said unto them, Ye have a watch: go your way, 


the week was really the earliest time 
when such a guard was necessary. And 
this agrees better with the word trans- 
lated next day, which more naturally re- 
fers to the next morning, or later, ra- 
ther than to the preceding evening or 
night. Compare the use of the word in 
Mark It -19-sActs 10) °°23- 20%. It 
seems better, therefore, to suppose that 
this request was made to Pilate some 
time during the daytime of Saturday, 
and in time to have the guard stationed 
at the sepulchre by evening. This also 
explains why the women who visited 
the sepulchre on the morning of the re- 
surrection were anxious about the re- 
moval of the stone, and not about the 
seal and the guard, because, being placed 


there but the evening before, they were 


ignorant of the fact. 

Chief priests and Pharisees. 
Members of the Sanhedrim and leaders 
of the Pharisaic party. They came ina 
body to Pilate. That they should have 
done this on the Sabbath may be ex- 
plained from their greatly excited and 
cnilty fears, increased by the wonderful 
phenomena attending his crucifixion 
and death. They may have called this a 
religious act in behalf of their religion. 
They, indeed, requested the tomb to be 
guarded; but this they asked of Ro- 
mans, who did not observe the Sabbath. 
Jews to this day often avail themselves 
of work done by Gentiles on their Sab- 
bath. They, doubtless, came very quiet- 


ly to Pilate, as they would wish to se- | 


cure their object with as little notoriety | 1 
| being in the service of the Sanhedrim, 


He had been | 


as possible. 
63. That deceiver. 
charged with deceiving the people, and 


this charge they regard as confirmed by | 


his death. After three days, etc. 
He had told this to his disciples, ch. 16: 
21; 20:17. He had also stated it more 
gencrally and more publicly, ch. 12 : 40; 
John 2: 19; 10: 15, 17, 18. Possibly 
Judas, to whom such a prediction must 


34 


have been especially odious, had told it 
as an instance of a wild, extravagant, 
and absurd declaration. But how should 
they remember that which the disciples 
seemed to forget? Their perceptions 
were quickened by malice and fear. 
Guilt, too, aroused their imagination. 
They in some way knew that Jesus 
madesuch aprediction. At least, a very 
little at such a time as this would make 


| them believe he did. But the disciples, 
who had been puzzled in regard to its 


meaning, were disconcerted and dis- 
heartened by their Lord’s sudden and 
unexpected arrest and death, and alto- 
gether unprepared to exercise that spi- 
ritual perception and high faith neces- 
sary for understanding and believing 
such a prediction. 

64. Lest his disciples come by 
night. These Jewish leaders not only 
style Jesus a deceiver or impostor, but 
they suggest that his disciples will carry 
out the imposition in the most shame- 
ful manner, by lying and theft. How 
far was this from the thoughts of these 
sorrowing and broken-hearted disciples ! 
The last error, or deception, that he 
had risen, and hence was what he pro- 
fessed to be. The first. That he was 
the Messiah, which many had believed. 
They were afraid lest they should lose 
their power among the people and over 
the Jewish nation. 

65. Ye have a watch. Thewatch 
is at your service. This guard consisted 
of Roman soldiers, as the word in the 
original and ch. 28: 12 indicate. Hence, 


they reported to them (ch. 28: 11), but 
were also accountable to Pilate, ch. 28 : 
14. The guard may have been those 
who watched the crucifixion, or, pos- 
sibly, a small guard attending upon the 
Sanhedrim. It was customary among 
the Romans, in guarding a prisoner, to 
employ four soldiers for each watch of 
three hours, making four of these sets 
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66 1 make ¢f as sure as ye can. 


setting a watch. 


So they went, and 
made the sepulchre sure, ™ sealing the stone, and 


1 ch. 28, 11 15; Ps. 
%6. 10;>Pro. 21. 
30. 

m Dan. 6. 17. 


for a night, Acts 12:4. As ye can. 
As ye know how. : 
thing necessary to securing the body 


and the sepulchre, were at their dis- | 


posal, and they were to use their know- 


ledge and best judgment in doing what | 


they desired. 

66. Sealing the stone, by means 
of a cord or string drawn across the 
stone and fastened at both ends by seal- 
ing-clay or wax, on which was stamped 
the seal of Pilate. Thus no one could 


enter the tomb without resisting public | 


authority. Compare Dan. 6:17. The 
watch was a precaution against vio- 
lence; the seal, against fraud. Thus, 
every Means was used to prevent decep- 
tion. The evidence of the resurrection 
of Jesus is therefore the greater. If he 
had not risen within three days, the Jew- 
ish rulers would doubtless have com- 
pleted their triumph by throwing open 
the sepulchre, and pointing to his life- 
less body as an evidence of his decep- 
tion. But that they did not this, but re- 
sorted to a most absurd expedient (ch. 
28: 18), is an evidence of his resurrec- 
tion. 


REMARKS. 


1. “Fanaticism is often as blind as it 
is malignant. The very necessity which 
compelled the Jewish rulers to apply for 
Pilate’s authority for the crucifixion of 
Christ demonstrated his Messiahship. 
The sceptre had departed; it was the 
appointed sign that Shiloh had come.’’— 
J.P. Warren. Ver. 2; Gen. 49: 10. 

2. Sin encourages its votaries to ex- 
pect from it worldly advantages, but 
their possession 1s attend With thisery. 
The way of the transgressor is hard, 
vers. 83-6; Job 20: 12-14; Proy. 13 : 15. 

3. By comparing the conductof Judas 
with that of Peter, we may mark the dif- 
ference between false and true repen- 
tance. In the one, remorse, turning 
from rather than to Christ, despair, 
plunging deeper into sin; in the other, 
sorrow, confession of sin, and turning 
to Christ, vers. 8-6; ch. 26:75; John 
AL: 4, Lt Acigal: 25; 2 Cor? = 10: 

4. Suicide is a terrible crime when 


The guard, and every | 


and in such a case may be taken as an 


evidence of an unrenewed state and of 
sins unforgiven; ver. 5; 2 Sam. 17: 23; 
Acts 16 : 27. 

5. From the remorse of Judas learn 
the misery caused by an awakened con- 
science, and catch a glimpse of the tor- 
tures of conscience in the world of de- 
spair, vers. 8-6; Gen. 42 : 21; Matt. 22: 
12; Mark 9; 44. 

6. No counsel, nor deeds of charity, 
nor memorials, can free the wicked from 
the penalty of their sins, vers. 6-8; 
Proy, Jie 21, Sle bet. 47s 1s 

7%. God foreknew the deeds of the 
wicked as well as those of the righteous, 
and will make all subserve his grand de- 
signs and purposes, vers. 9, 10; Ps. 76 : 
10; Acts 2: 23. 

8. Let us seek the spirit and courage 
of Christ, and, like him, witness a good 
profession, ver. 11; 1 Tim. 6: 18. 

9. It is generally better to treat with 
silence than to answer the clamors and 

alse accusations of our enemies, vers. 
12-14; 1 Pet. 2: 21-23. 

10. How often is Barabbas still pre- 
ferred to Jesus; self, the world, and the 
devil, to the Savior! vers. 15-21; Actss: 
Tae erolaors 

11. The best of men must at times 
expect to be objects of envy, ver. 18; 
ch. 10: 24, 25; Gen. ar 387: 11; 
Ps. 106: 16; Acts 18: 45. 

12. God gives to every man sufficient 
warning to guard him against sin, and 
sufficient light to show him the path of 
duty, ver. 19; Job 33: 14-17; Acts 14: 
ER Ce SO sols 

13. The ministers of a corrupt church 
are generally more corrupt than the peo- 
ple, and the leaders in their wickedness, 
ver. 20; Jer. 23: 15; Mic. 3:5. 

14. How many ask the world what 
they shall do with Jesus, instead of lis- 


; tening to God’s messages, and following 


the dictates of their consciences! They 
ask, and yacillate to their own destruc- 
tion, vers. 22-24. 

15. How fickle are they who make the 
popular current instead of truth their* 
principle of action, crying Out at one 
time, Hosanna to the Son of David! 
and at another, Crucify him! vers, 23, 
24: ch. 21393 Acts 1491119) 
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16. Pilate gave a remarkable testi- 
mony to the innocence of Jesus, a con- 
demnation of his own act in delivering 
him to be crucified. Beware how you 
condemn yourself in not accepting 
Christ, while you acknowledge him a 
Savior, ver. 24. 

17. No outward washing can cleanse 
from guilt, ver. 24; Rom. 3: 20; Heb. 
9:9-14; 10:4. 

18. The prayers of the wicked are 
often answered in their own destruction, 
ver, 25. 

19. Jesus endured cruel scourging 
that we might be healed, ver. 26; Ps. 
bev a. isa, a0); Os bos 5, 

0. Jesus was mocked and treated 
with the greatest indignity, in order 
that we might be raised with him to the 
highest glory, vers. 27-31; Phil. 2:9, 
10=, Heb. 2: 105. 19:2: Rev. 5: 8-14. 

21. We must follow Christ, bearing 
his cross, if we would reign with’ him 
and share his glory, ver. 32; ch. 16: 24; 
Phil. 3: 10, 11; Heb. 13: 18, 14. 

22. We should willingly and patiently 
endure ail that our heayenly Father 
may put upon us, ver. 34; Acts 21: 138; 
Heb. 12 : 3-5. 

23. Jesus was treated as a slave, va- 
Iued at the price, and suffering the 
death, of a slave, in order that he might 
give us true freedom, ver. 35; ch. 26: 
15; John 8: 36; Gal. 5: 1. 

24. Jesus was stripped of his garments, 
pointing to the spiritual nakedness of 
the race, and the white garments he has 
purchased to cover us, ver. 35; Gen. 3: 
i, AO- eM, 3:95 -Rev. 3218. 

25. In Jesus on the cross, suspended 
between heaven and the earth, we be- 
hold a mediator between God and man, 
vers. 35, 36; 1 Tim. 2:5. 

26. Jesus Saved not Ehrnsels0 that he 
might save others, vers. 39-42; Rom. 5: 
G6; 1 Cor. 15: 3; 2 Cor. 5: 15; 1 Thess. 
5: 10. 

27. AAVGRItypis not a proof of God’s 
displéasure, nor is a want of success al- 
ways an indication of final failure, vers. 
40-48: Job 42:10; Ps. 3: 2-4; 42: 10, 
11. 

98, All classes, Jews, Gentiles, priests, 
rulers, people, soldiers, and servants, 
were turned against Jesus, in order that 
he might be a Savior to all, vers. 39-44; 
Luke 23 : 86; Gal. 3: 28; 1 John 2: 
ito. 

"29. The darkness around the suffering 


and dying Jesus should remind us of the 
spiritual darkness of our world, and of 


cae its true light, ver. 45; John 

30. In the darkest hour the Christian 
should imitate his Savior, and not lose 
confidence in God as his God, ver. 46, 
“My God;” Job 13-: 15; Ps. 43 : 5; 
yer : 17,18; Rom. 5: 3-5; 2 Tim. 

31. If the agony of the Savior when 
forsaken of God for sinners wasso great, 
what shall be the misery of those who at 
last shall be forsaken forever to wrath 
and endless despair? ver. 46. 

32. As the soldiers around the cross 
failed to enter into the feelings and 
agonies of Jesus, so impenitent sin- 
ners of our day fail to be impressed with 
his sufferings and death, vers. 47-49; 1 
Cor. 2: 14. 

33. Jesus received drink from his ene- 
mies, suggestive of a complete atone- 
ment for sinners, and of peaceand good- 
will to men, ver. 48; Dan. 9: 24; Rom. 
5:1; Eph. 2:14 

34. ‘“ With pleasure may we survey the 
awful tokens by which God owned his 
dying Son, and wiped away the infamy 
of his cross.”,—DoppripeGer. Ver. 51. 

35. Inasmuch as the way into the 
holiest of all has been opened through 
the rent vail of the Redeemer’s flesh, let 
us draw near to God boldly, and in 
strong faith, ver. 51; Heb. 4: 16; 9:> 
12; 10: 19-22. 

36. Let the shaking of the earth, the 
opening of the graves, and the raising _ 
of the dead, be symbolical of the effect 
of Christ’s death on our hearts and con- 
sciences, vers 51-53; Acts 2: 37; Gal. 
6:14; Eph. 5: 14. 

37. In the death of Jesus we see evi- 
dences of his divinity. The centurion 
saw it. How much more should we, 
with our greater evidences! ver. 54; 
Heb. 1: 1-4. 

38. God will at all times have a people 
in the world, vers. 54-56; Rom. 9: 27; 
JRE Bs 

39. Let us be suitably affected with 
the lifeless body of Jesus on the cross, 
and accept of the glorious fruits of his 
death, ver. 54; 2 Tim. 1: 10; 1 Pet. 
2: 24 


40. God, who so wonderfully guarded 
the body of Jesus, will in like manner 
guard the dust of all them that sleep 
in Jesus, vers. 57-60; 1 Thess. 4: 14. 

41. In Joseph of Arimathea we be- 
hold a man of wealth devoting his pro- 
perty to the Lord, vers. 57-60; 1 Kings 
LS ola ena Ob Ay LOe 
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n Mk, 16. 1; Lk. 
24. 1; John 20. 
1, 2. 


42, The devotion of woman to Jesus 
is seen both at the cross and the sepul- 
chre, ver. 61; 55, 56; ch. 28 : 1, ete. 

43. The wicked are like the troubled 
sea, whose consciences give them no rest, 
vers. 62-64; Isa. 57: 20; Proy. 28: 1. 

44. God permits the malice of men 
against him to go just so far as to sub- 
serve his purposes and the highest in- 
terest of his people, vers. 62-66; Job 5: 
2013 Prove Loi ei 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Matthew now closes his Gospel his- 
tory with a brief account of the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead. The 
“evidences which he gives are: (1) The 
earthquake and descent of the angel 
who rolled away the stone, and the cf- 
feet upon the guard. (2) The testi- 
mony of the angel to the women, who 
had come early to view the sepulchre. 
(5) The appearance of Jesus to the wo- 
men, (4) The report of the guard to 
the chief priests of all things that had 
oceurred, and the shallow and fallacious 
attempt of the latter to explain away 
the fact of his resurrection. (5) The 
appearance of Jesus to his disciples in 
Galilee. Since Matthew wrote especially 
for Jewish readers, he relates (1) what 
the guard saw, what they reported to 
the chief priests, and what the chief 
priests attempted to do; and (2) the 
declaration of Jesus concerning his su- 
preme authority, and his commission to 
his disciples to preach the Gospel to all 
nations. And, finally, as Matthew had 
. for the most part related our Lord’s 
ministry in Galilee, so he very appro- 
priately gives his most signal appear- 
ance to his disciples in that region, after 
his resurrection, and with it closes his 
Gospel. 

In comparing this chapter with the 
accounts of the resurrection as given 
by the other Evangelists, the fact is at 
once apparent that they were indepen- 
dent narrators. Onaccount of the great 
brevity of these narratives, especially 
those of Matthew and Mark, great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in bringing 


them into complete harmony. But a 
careful study of these records will con- 


vince any reasonable mind that the dis- 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| the civil day. 


crepancies are only apparent. They can 
all be so explained as to show at once 
that, if we were in possession of all the 
details, the difficulties would not exist. 
But God has wisely ordered difficulties 
here as well as in other things, in order 
to give his people the more opportunity 
to exercise their faith in his word, and 
the wicked their unbelief. See author’s 
Harmony, Introductory note to Part 
VIII. 

From a comparison of these four ac- 
counts, and of Paul (1 Cor. 15), we ga- 
ther the following ten appearances after 
his resurrection: 1. To Mary Magdalene, 
Mark 16:9; John20; 11-18. 2. To the 
women, ch. 28 : 9, 10: .3. To Peter, 
Luke 24: 34; 1 Cor. 15:5. 4. To the 
two disciples, Mark 16: 12; Luke <4: 
13-31. 5. To the apostles, except Tho- 
mas, Mark 16: 14; Luke 24 : 36-49; 
John 20 : 19-23. 6. To the apostles, 
Thomas being present, John 20 : 26-29. 
7. To some of his disciples on the shore 
of the lake of Tiberias, John 21 : 4-22. 
8. To the apostles and others, compris- 
ing above five hundred brethren, on a 
mountain in Galilee, ch. 28: 16-20; Mark 
16: 15-18; 1 Cor. 15: 6.- 9. To James, 1 
Cor. 15: 7. 10. To the eleven at Jerusa- 
lem, and on the Mount of Olives, near 
Bethany, just before his ascension, Luke 
24: 50,51; Acts1: 449. 

Jesus doubtless appeared at other 
times, since he showed himself to his 
apostles during forty days, speaking the 
things concerning the kingdom of God, 
Acts 1:3; compare John 20: 30, 31. 

1-7. Tue RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
AND ITS ACCOMPANYING INCIDENTS. 
The earthquake, the descent of the an- 
gel, the effect on the guard, the com- 
forting address to the women, and the 
messaye to the disciples, Mark 16: 1-7; 
Luke 24:1-8; John 20: 1, 2. 

1. In the end of the Sabbath, 
or more exactly, But late on the Sabbath 
day, an indefinite expression defined - 
by the next clause, “As it began to 
dawn,’’ ete. Thus Matthew seems to 
follow the natural division of the day 
from sunrise to sunrise ; as perhaps had 
been his custom, as a publican, to reckon . 
t _ The custom of reckon- 
ing from evening to evening (Ley. 23 : 
32) grew out of observing feasts and 
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orp ne ee 
to dawn toward the first day of the week, came 


Mary Magdalene ° and the other Mary to see the 
And, behold, ¥ there was a great earth- 
quake : for 4 the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from 


2 sepulchre. 


° ch, 27. 56, 61. 

P ch, 27, 51253. 

Mk. 16. 5; 1. 
a. 4; John ‘fj 


, 


c 


seasons, which depended on the return 
of the new moon. The natural day was 
originally regarded as closing with the 
morning (Gen.1:5; Lev.7:15). So 


Jonah (1:17) and Matthew (12:40)! 4 


follow day by night, ‘‘ three days and 
three nights.”’ This view harmonizes 
Matthew with the other Gospels, which 
distinctly declare that our Lord arose 
in the early morning. Some,as Grimm 
and Godet, maintain that the expression 
should be translated, Afier the Sabbath. 


But this meaning is not clearly made | 


out, though it may be possible. 

As it began to dawn. 
ing of the day. 
was yet dark ;”’ the light was struggling 
with darkness. Luke says, ‘ Very 
early.”? Mark says, ‘‘ Very early... At 
the rising of the sun.’”? The visit of the 
women to the sepulchre may have oc- 


eupied two or three hours from their | 


first leaving their home until they left 
the sepulehre. Mary Magdalene may 
have gone somewhat in advance of the 
rest. 
and the other Evangelists mention her 
first, as if peculiarly prominent in their 
visit to the sepulchre. As the company 
of women came to the sepulchre the 
rising sun may have shed its first beams 
upon them. Yet in popular usage, 
dawn and sunrise are often used for 
early morning, and Mark seems so to 
regard his own expression; for he says, 
“ Very early in the morning,” ete. There 
need, therefore, be no difficulty in har- 
monizing the Evangelists in regard to 
the time ef the visit. There may have 
been different arrivals. Or, if not, one 
inay have in mind the time of starting, 
another of their going, and another of 
their arrival or of their stay at the sep- 
ulchre. But see further on. 
The first day of the week. 
day ; afterward observed by the disciples 
as the Lord’s day, Rev. 1:10; Acts 20: 
7: 1 Cor. 16:1. Ignatius, who was 
educated under the Apostle John, and 
who was pastor of the church at Antioch 
for forty years, from about A. D. 70, in 
his letter to the Magnesians speaks of 
“no longer observing the Sabbath, but 


John mentions her, and her alone, | 


Sun- | 


J 


The dawn- | 
John says, ‘‘ When it | 


| This should be An angel. 


living in the observance of the Jord’s 
day.”” The Teaching of the /welve 
Apostles (ch. 14), early in th second 
century, says, ‘‘ But every Le -d’s day 
o ye come together and bre: k bread, 
and give thanks, confessing yuur trans- 
gressions, that your sacrifice may be 
pure.” Justin Martyr, who wrote about 
A. D. 158, says (Apology I., 67), ‘‘ Sun- 
day is the day on which we hold our 
common assembly, because it is the 
first day, on which God . , . made the 
world and Jesus Christ our Saviour 
on the same day rose fré .n the dead.’’ 
Much similar testimony m ight be given, 
showing*that while the Jewish Sab- 
bath was observed more or less by 
early Jewish churches and Jewish con- 
ree the Lord’s day was observed by 
all. 

Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary. Sce on ch. 27: 56, 61. Mark 
also mentions Salome, supposed to be 
the mother of James and John. Luke 
(24: 10) speaks of Joanna and other wo- 
men, the former supposed to be the one 
mentioned in Luke 8: 3, the wife of 
Chuza, steward of Herod. To see. 
To look at attentively, to view the sepul- 
chre, and, at the same time, to anoint 
and embalm his body, Mark 16 : 1; 
Luke 24:1. It is not an improbable 
supposition that Mary Magdalene, with 
the other Mary and Salome, went to 
view the sepulchre before the time they 
had agreed to meet Joanna and the other 
women there, who were to come about 
sun-rising to assist in embalming the 
body. 

2. Earthquake. This probably oc- 
curred while they were on their way to 
the sepulchre. We learn from John 
(20 : 1) that when Mary Magdalene came 
to the sepulchre, she found the stone 
taken away; and from Mark, that the 
women, who were ignorant of the guard 
and the seal, were considering, while on 
their way, who should roll away the 
great stone from the door of the sepul- 
chre; but coming, they found it rolled 
away, Mark 16: 3, 4 The angel. 
The angel mis- 
guides the reader, as if a particular an- * 
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3 the door, and sat upon it. 


. His countenance was 


tT Dan. 10. 6. 


4 like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: and 


for fear of him * the keepers did shake, and became 


as dead men. 


5 ‘And the angel answered and said unto the 
women, Fear not ye; for I know that ye seek Jesus, 


s ch. 27. 65, 66. 


‘Mk. 16. 6; Lk. 
24. 5. 


gel, the angel of the covenant, was 
meant. Jesus could have rolled the 
stone away himself, but an angel de- 
scends and does it, showing to the 
guard that it was done by a higher order 
than that of either the Sanhedrim or of 
Pilate—even by the mandate and a mes- 
senger of heaven. It was not necessary 
that the stone should be removed at all; 
for with his resurrection body Jesus 
could have come forth from the closed 
tomb, even as he entered and left the 
closed room where the disciples were as- 
sembled, John 20: 19, 26; Luke 24: 31. 
Hence, most expositors suppose Jesus 
rose before the rolling away the stone. 
It seems natural to suppose that, as an 
earthquake followed immediately after 
his death, so one preceded immediately 
his return to life; and hence we may sup- 
pose that he passed out of the tomb 
when the angel removed the stone. His 
resurrection may not have been seen by 
any human being then living; but the 
evidences of it were many and over- 
whelming, among which were the de- 
scent of the angel and the rolling away 
the stone. Sat upon it. In presence 
of the keepers. He removed into the 
sepulchre before the women arrived, 
Mark 16:5; Luke 24: 3, 4. 

3. His countenance. The appear- 
ance of his face. Like lightning, in 
its brightness. White as snow. The 
first time that heavenly messengers are 
said to have appeared in white; they so 
appeared afterward, Acts 1: 10; compare 
Acts 10: 380. The dress was in harmony 
with the occasion and with the tidings. 
Compare Mark 9:3; Rev. 3:4; 7: 14. 

4. The keepers. The guard of sol- 
diers, ch. 27: 65. Shake. As the 
earth quaked just before, so do they now 
quike. As dead men. The effect of 
the glory and splendor of heavenly visi- 
tants seem to be to overpower the senses 
and prostrate the strength, Dan. 8 : 27; 
compare Matt. 17:6; Rey.1:1%. The 
keepers, therefore, were not eye-wit- 
nesses of his resurrection. 

5. The angel. He had entered the 
sepulchre, Mark 16:5. Hence, Mary 


Magdalene, who seems at this time not 
to have entered the sepulchre, saw not 
the angel. At seeing the stone rolled 
away, she, quick to draw an inference of 
evil, runs back to Jerusalem and tells 
Peter and John, “They have taken away 
the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we 
know not where they have laid him,” 
John 20: 2. The other women thus left 
by Mary Magdalene may have tarried a 
little, in hesitation, at the entrance of 
the tomb. Then they entered and 
searched, but found not the body of the 
Lord Jesus. They stand perplexed. 
While in this state they behold the an- 
gel. See Luke 24: 3, 4, where it is also 
said, “Two men stood by them in shin- 
ing garments.”” So, also, Mary Mag- 
dalene, on her return, saw two angels in 
white sitting, the one at the head and 
the other at the feet, where the body had 
lain, John 20: 11,12. That Matthew 
and Mark mention only one angel may 
be satisfactorily explained in various 
ways. They may speak only of the one 
who was the speaker on this occasion. 
Or, as the first one arose, the other may 
have suddenly appeared by his side to 
confirm his testimony. But see a simi- 
lar instance in note on ch. 9: 28. That 
Luke speaks of their standing, while 
Mark speaks of the one sitting, may also 
be variously explained. The former 
does not say that they had not been sit- 
ting, nor the latter that they did not 
afterward stand. The word translated 
stood in Luke 24: 4 has reference, not so 
much to the postwre, as the suddenness of 
their appearing, and may be translated, 
came upon them, appeared suddenly. Com- 
pare the use of the word in Luke 2: 9; 
Acts 12:7. Or, combining the latter 
idea with a former suggestion, the one 
angel may have arisen, and the other ap- 
peared suddenly. Other possible ex- 
planations will occur to the thoughtful 
reader. 

Fear not ye. Yeis emphatic. His 
foes and the guard may well be afraid; 
but fear not ye, his faithful followers, 
for he is risen. It is possible that they 
may haye seen the frightened soldiers 
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which was crucified. 
risen, * as he said. 
Lord lay. 


for} 


~~ 


that he is risen from the dead; and, behold, ¥ he 
goeth before you into Galilee; 


him. Lo, I have told you. 


"He is not here: for he is 
Come, see the place where the 


«John 14. 19; 1 
Cor. 15. 20-22. 


The women return ; Jesus meets them. 


8 *AND they departed quickly from the sepulchre 


: ‘ ee chy 12:5 40) 16; 
And go quickly, and tell his disciples 21; 1% 23; 20. 
19. 
ych. 26, 32; Mk. 
there shall ye see 16.7, 
z Mk. 16. 8. 


with fear and great joy; and did run to bring his 


disciples word. 


9  <And as they went to tell his disciples, behold, 


fleeing from the sepulchre. The lan- 
guage would seem to imply that others 
were present, or had been present, who 
were also afraid. 

- 6. Come see the place, etc. The 
language implies that the angel wes in 
the sepulchre, in harmony with Mark 
and Luke. The place was, doubtless, a 
eell in the tomb, like a berth or shelf, so 
that the body lay parallel with the wall, 
John 20: 12 seems to imply this, since 
Mary Magdalene saw two angels, one at 
the head and the other at the feet, where 
Jesus hadlain. Lord, of angels as well 
as of men. 

7. His disciples. To the whole 
company of believers then at Jerusalem. 
The message was also to be communi- 
eated to Peter personally, Mark 16 : 7. 
The importance and prominence given 
to this appearance in Galilee, and the 
fact that Jesus did appear that day, and 
a week later, to his apostles and others, 
at Jerusalem, seem to indicate that the 
appearance here foretold was that to be- 
lievers at large, and recorded in 1 Cor. 
15 : 6. Hence, the message, which 
would naturally be told first to the 
apostles, was for all. Goeth before 
you into Galilee. Jesus had fore- 
told this, ch. 26: 32. There should oc- 
cur his great and grand manifestation to 
his assembled disciples. He would go, 
not as on former occasions, journeying 
with them, but as his resurrection body 
could go; he would be there on their re- 
turn from the Passover, and would meet 
them gathered at the appointed place. 
He did not, however, go for more than 
a week, tillthe Paschal festival was over, 
and the disciples who came up to Jeru- 
salem were ready to return, John 20: 26. 
There shall ye see him. Some 
would end the message to the disci- 
ples with the preceding clause, making 


this an address tothe women. It is bet- 
ter to regard it as included in the mes- 
sage, in harmony with that in vers. 10. 
From Luke (24 : 6) we learn that the an- 
gel reminded them that Jesus had fore- 
told his crucifixion and resurrection. 
Lo, I have teld you. A solemn 
and authoritative affirmation of the mes- 
sage, both to confirm their faith in it 
and to enable them confidently to an- 
nounce it. 

8-10. THE WOMEN RETURN; JESUS 
MEETS THEM, Mark 16: 8. 

8. Fear—joy. Awe at the strange 
and wondrous things they had seen; 
great joy at the glad tidings they had 
heard. Mark dwells upon their fear. 
They fled from the sepulchre ; trembling 
and astonishment seized them. They 
said nothing to any one, for they were 
afraid. While in this state of mind Je- 
sus appears to them. This was very 
fitting, both for dispelling their fear 
and for giving them utterance. Before 
his appearance fear preponderated ; after 
it, joy. Before, they are silent; after, 
they hasten and tell the disciples. Mat- 
thew, in his brevity, combines the two, 
without going into details. 

9. The first clanse of this verse, And 
as they went to tell his disciples, should be 
omitted, according to the highest criti- 
cal authorities. Behold, Jesus met 
them. This was his second appcarance ; 
for Mark (16 : 9) says expressly that Je- 
sus ‘appeared first to Mary Magdalene.” 
All attempts to explain away this evident 
meaning seem to me unsatisfactory. 
Did we know all the circumstances, difli- 
culties would vanish. But as it is, we 
can conccive of more than one possible 
way of reconciling apparent diserepan- 
cies. Mary Magdalene, the other Mary, 
and Salome may have gone to view the 
sepulchre a little before the time they 
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4 Jesus met them, saying, All hail! And they came 
and held him by the feet, and worshiped him. 


aMk. 16.9; John 
20. 14. 


10 Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell 


> my brethren that they go into Galilee ; and there 


shall they see me. 


Report of the Guard. 


bch. 2p; 40 ues: 
22, 22; John 20. 
17) ROWMC a 29 3 
Heb. 2, 11. 


11. NOW when they were going, behold, some of the 
watch came into the city, and showed unto the 


12 chief priests all the things that were done. 


And 


when they were assembled with the elders, and had 


had agreed to meet Joanna and. the 
other women. See note on ver. 1, se- 
cond paragraph. As they approach the 
sepulchre, Mary Magdalene, seeing the 
stone rolled away, turns back and has- 
tens to tell Peter and John, supposing 
that the body of Jesus had been taken 
away. The two other women now hest- 
tate, view the sepulchre, and tarry a lit- 
tle, till Joanna and the others arrive. 
Then they enter and search the tomb. 
They are perplexed. The good order of 
every thing would seem to indicate that 
he was not stolen away. But where is 


he? They possibly interchange their 
thoughts. But bebold the angels appear, 


telling them that Jesusis risen, and giving 
them a message to his disciples. They 
go forth quickly, rejoiced indeed at 
such glad tidings, yet overpowered with 
awe at beholding'the angels. Under the 
influence of amazement they go not di- 
rectly to the city, but take a more cir- 
cuitous route. Immediately after their 
fleeing from the sepulchre, Peter, John, 
and Mary Magdalene arrive, and then oc- 
curs what is related in John 20: 3-17. 
Jesus having appeared to Mary Magda- 
lene, appears immediately to the other 
women, who are still on their way tothe 
disciples. Met. “The Evangelists 
never say came, went, and the like of their 
risen Lord.’’—Srrmr. 

All hail. Joy to thee. The usual 
salutation on meeting friends, express- 
ing joy and good wishes. Held him 
by the feet. Partly expressive of fear ; 
for Jesus referred to their feeling of 
dread when he said, “Be not afraid,” 
ver. 10; but especially of the most hum- 
ble reverence as suppliants; for it isim- 
mediately said, they worshiped him. 
Suppliants often clasped the knees or 
the feet of those whose favor they 
sought. See on ch. 2: 2. 


“Before his - 


passion, Jesus had been worshiped by 
strangers rather than by his disciples.’’— 
BENGEL. Their posture also expressed 
their ardent and reverential love; it gave 
them also evidence that it was not a 
phantom they saw, but the living body 
of Jesus. 

10. My brethren. He still calls 
them brethren, though they had proved 
unfaithful and had deserted him; neither 
had his new state of existence altered 
his relation or feelings tothem. His Fa- 
ther was their Father. See on ch. 25: 
40. He had used the same endearing 
title in his address to Mary Magdalene, 
John 20:17. That they go. That 
they go away from Jerusalem into Gali- 
lee; that they make immediate prepara- 
tions to depart after the feast was over. 

11-15. THE REPORT OF THE WATCH to 
the Jewish authorities, who bribe them 
to falsehood. Found only in Matthew. 
The whole account of the guard was 
especially appropriate in a Gospel writ- 
ten particularly for Jewish readers. It 
shows the honesty and faithfulness of 
the Evangelist. 

11. When they were going. 
While the women were going, some of 
the watch came into the city and re- 
ported to the chief priests. While one 
message was being borne to the friends 
of Jesus, another was borne to his ene- 
mies. The watch. The soldiers on 
guard at thesepulchre at the time of the 
resurrection. See on ch. 27: 65. Some 
of the watch reported, but all of them 
were probably bribed. For they gave 
money to the soldiers, ver. 12. 

12. When they were assembled 
with the elders, etc. Or, more lite- 
rally, And having assembled with the elders, 
and taken counsel. The form of expres- 
sion seems to suggest a secret gathering 
of those hostile to Jesus, rather than a 
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taken counsel, they gave large money unto the gol- 


and © secure you. 


diers, saying, Say ye, His disciples came by night, 
and stole him aay while we slept. L 
come to the governor's ears, we will persuade him, 
So they took the money, and did 
as they were taught : and this saying is commonly 
reported among the Jews “ until this day. : 


And if this 

cNe Me Ag, 
4 ch. 27 8. 

ei Cheb. 


£ Dan. 7%. 14; Ro, 


formal sitting of the whole council. 
They would hardly have undertaken 
such a course when Joseph of Arima- 
thea, Nicodemus, and possibly a number 
of others, were present. 

The report of the watch drove the 


Jewish authorities to desperation; in| 


their perplexity and madness they deli- 
berately fabricated a lie. This was the 
disgraceful climax of their opposition to 
Jesus, entirely consistent with their hy- 
pocritical character (ch. 23 : 13-35), and 
with the extremity into which they had 
voluntarily plunged themselves. 

Gave large money $ such money. 
A contrast indeed to the thirty pieces of 
silver given to Judas. They would give 
but the price of a slave for Jesus, in 
order to put him to death ; but now they 
are willing to give a large sum, any 
amount sufficient to bribe the soldiers, 
in order to hide his resurrection and 
their own shame, by perpetuating a de- 
ception. Soldiers. Those cn guard 
when the angel descended. 

13. Stole him. Most improbable on 
its very face. How unlikely that a few 
timid disciples should have made the at- 
tempt, much less carried it out, when 
the stone was sealed and the soldiers 
on guard; and, even if the soldiers 
had been asleep, that the disciples 
could have rolled away the stone and 
stolen the body without awaking them. 
While we slept. More improbable 
still, and most absurd. It was un- 
likely and ineredible that soldiers, ac- 
customed to military discipline, would 
all sleep at their post, the penalty of 
which was death. And it was impossible 
for them to know what was going on 
when asleep. If asleep, how did they 
know that the body was stolen, and the 
disciples did it? And had they slept, the 
penalty would have been inflicted upon 
them to the utmost, as-was the case with 
Peter’s guards afterward, Acts 12: 19. 
The story has in itself the evident marks 
ofalie. To what straits must the Jew- 
ish rulers have been driven ! 


14. To the governor’s ears. /f 
this shall be heard by the governor, That 
they had slept, and the body had been 
stolen by the disciples. According to 
several most ancicnt authorities itshould 
read, “If this shall be heard before the 
governor,”’ that is, heard judicially and 
officially ; if it be borne witness of be- 
fore him; if a stir be made, and you are 
in trouble anddanger. Pilate wouldsoon 
return to Cesarea. He might not hear 
of it, except it was brought officially be- 
fore him; and if he did, he would care 
but little for the stories which might be 
circulated among the Jews at Jerusalem. 
Persuade him. They knew their in- 
fluence with Pilate, and how they had 
carried their point in regard to the eru- 
cifixion. They understood the use of 
bribes, as is evident from the case of Ju- 
das and the soldiers; and they had no 
doubt that they would be able to coneitli- 
ate Pilate in regard to the soldiers by 
their influence and money. Secure 
you. Make you secure ; free of danger 
or care, 

15. This saying, This account of the 
matter, concerning the disappearance of 
the body, that it was stolen while the 
soldiers slept. Commonly reported. 
Justin Martyr says, ‘“‘ That the Jews sent 
chosen men over all the world, repre- 
senting the followers of Christ as an im- 
pious sect, and asserting that the body 
of Jesus was stolen out of the tomb by 
night, by his disciples, who thenceforth 
reported that he rose from the dead and 
ascended to heaven.’? An expansion of 
this lie is also found in the Talmudic 
tract, Toledoth Jeschu. The same story is 
still reported among the Jews. Compare 
Acts 28: 22. Until this day; the time 
of Matthew’s writing this Gospel. Com- 
pare ch. 27:8. This was probably some- 
where between eight and twenty years 
after our Savior’s ascension. The lan- 
guage would suggest that it was some 
years after the occurrences here related 
took place. 

16-20, The APPEARANCE OF JESUS TO 
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The grand appearance of Jesus in Galilee ; his last 
commission. 


16 THEN the eleven disciples went away into Gali- 

lee, into a mountain * where Jesus had appointed 
And when they saw him, they worshiped 
And Jesus came and 
spake unto them, saying, ‘ All power is given unto 


17 them. 


18 him: but some doubted. 


HIS DISCIPLES in Galilee, AND HIS LAST 
COMMISSION, Mark 16: 15-18; 1 Cor.15: 6. 

16. Went away into Galilee. 
After several appearances of Jesus, re- 
corded by the other Evangelists. See 
remarks at the beginning of this chapter. 
After the disciples arrived in Galilee, Je- 
sus appeared to seven of them, on the 
shore of the lake of Tiberias, John 21: 
422. Matthew passes over these, and 
hastens to relate ¢he appearance of all the 
appearances of Jesus to his followers: 
that to about five hundred brethren at 
once, on a mountain in Galilee. 

A mountain. More exactly, the 
mountain, the one which he had probably 
designated, when he directed them to go 
into Galilee (vers. 7,10; ch. 26: 32); and 
the one familiarly known to the disciples 
at the time of writing. Or, possibly, Je- 
sus designated the mountain at his inter- 
view with the disciples at the lake of Ti- 
berias. What mountain is unknown. 
Some suppose it to have been Tabor, 
about six miles south-east of Nazareth, 
which was a very suitable place for a 
general meeting; others, that it was the 
mount on which the Sermon had been 
delivered, which was even more suitable, 
considering its nearness to the Sea of Ga- 
lilee, and to the populous plain of Gen- 
nesareth. Itis worthy of note that the 
first and last discourses, which Matthew 
records, were delivered on a mountain in 
Galilee. 

Matthew, indeed, only specifies the eleven 
as haying gone to the appointed moun- 
tain; but this does not forbid the suppo- 
sition, now held by the best of exposi- 
tors, that the followers of Jesus were 
also generally there. The command to 


go to Galilee was given to the disciples | 


generally (ver. 7), and hence it is natural 
to suppose that they would generally be 
there. It is also said that “some doubt- 
ed,’’ which could hardly be said of the 
eleven, after his appearances to them at 
Jerusalem. The appearance to above five 
hundred must be referred to Galilee, 
where his disciples were most numerous; 


14.9% 1 Cor. 15. 
27; Heb. 1. 2; 2. 
8; 1 Pet. 3. 22; 
Rev. 17. 14. 
&Mk. 16. 15; Ro. 
3 COle we. 


for, even after his ascension, there were 
only a hundred and twenty at Jerusalem. 
The eleven are specially mentioned, as 
they were the apostles of Christ, and 
were to be the witnesses of his resurrec- 
tion, Acts 1 : 22. They were emphati- 
cally spoken of, being the leaders of the 
rest. 

17. Worshiped him. Gaye him di- 
vine homage as their Lord, See on yer. 
9. Somedoubted. The form of the 
expression in the original implies that 
the number who doubted was small. 
They doubted whether it was Jesus, not, 
as some suppose, whether to worship 
him. Of course they did not join the 
others in worship; but their doubts ex- 
tended deeper, to the personal identity 
of Jesus, whether it was really he. These 
doubters could hardly have been among 
the apostles; for this was after his inter- 
view with Thomas, John 20 : 26-29. They 
were doubtless some of the others pre- 
sent, probably of the more than five hun- 
dred who met him at once. How cau- 
tious were the early disciples in receiy- 
ing the evidences of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion! “They doubted,’’ as Leo has said, 
“that we might not doubt.”’ 

18. And Jesus came, etc. And J- 
sus coming, spake. He drew near to the 
whole company, dispelling the doubts of 
the few, and confirming the faith of the 
many. 

All power is given unto me. Ali 

uthority and consequent power was 
giwen to me. See on ch, 11:27. (Ps.2; 
Acts 12 : 33,34; John 5:22; 13:3; Matt. 
25 : 34). And won, and openly declared 
by his death and resurrection. As the 
Christ, the Mediator between God and 
men, the(rod-man, he, in his resurrection 
and ascension, took full possession of that 
glory which he had before the founda- 
Hon a oy world, and of that inheritance 
and kingdom which was the special pur- 
chase of his blood, Luke 24: 26; John 

:5; Rom. 14:9; Phil.2:9-11; Eph. 
1; 20-28; 1 Pet. 3: 22; Rev. 5 ; 5-14, 
Compare Acts 12 ; 33, 34; Rom.1: 4; 
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19 me in heaven and in earth. 


the Father, and of the Son, and 


®* Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, ™ baptizing them in ” the name of 


nigee Ge. 1, 26 
Num. 6. 2427; 
Is. 48. 16; 2 Cor. 


of the Holy Ghost : eee 1 John 


also, Dan. 7: 14; Rev. 17: 14. It might 
also be said that the kingdom of God 
had come with power to these disciples. 


Thus began to be fulfilled the prediction | 


of Jesus in ch. 16 : 28, on which see. 


Mark 16: 15-18 fits admirably between | 


this and the following verse. 
f i9. Go ye, therefore. 
power is given me in heaven and earth, 
therefore go. The great commission is 


founded upon the power and glory of 
Christ. His majesty, as Lord ords 


and King of kings, clothes it with au- | 
This was spoken not to the | 
apostles only, but to all the brethren. | 


thority. 


All were now commissioned as the pro- 
pagators of the Gospel. 


——"Teath. A too restricted translation | 


of the original. The Greek word means 
to make disciples ; hence, disciple all na- 
tions ; Convert, cause all nations to be- 
come followers of me, How they were 
“to make disciples, may be seen by his 
previous charge (Mark 16: 15), “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gos- 
_pel to every_creature ; he that believeth 
and is baptized shali be saved, and he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 
All nations. All the nations. Not 
only the Jews, but also the Gentiles; 
“every ereature.’’ The restriction in 
ch. 10 : 5 was now removed. Begin- 
ning at Jerusalem, they were to preach 
the Gospel in Judea, in Samaria, and un- 
to the utterniost parts of the earth, 
Luke 24 : 477" Acts 8 : 1.” How, then, did 
the apostles have any doubt in regard to 
going to the Gentiles with the Gospel, 
and receiving them into the: church ? 
Acts 10: 28. Their doubt was probably 
not in regard to the fact, but the way in 
which it should be accomplished. ~They 
were doubtless in much darkness about’ 
it, awaiting further developments and 
the guidance of the Spirit. They most 
probably expected the Gospel would be 
preached to the Gentiles as they became 
proselytes to Israel, and were circum- 
cised, Acts 2:10; 11:3. Hence they 
began to preach the Gospel to the Jews 
among all nations, Acts 11: 19. The 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom is 
here seen, that Christ commands, to make 
disciples of, not subdue all nations.~~— 
“Baptizing. On the meaning of the 
word, see ch. 3:6. The use of the pre- 


Since all | 


| sent participle points to baptism as fol- 
lowing the teaching or discipling. They 
were to baptize them, referring not 
to nations, but to the antecedent dis- 
| ciples, implied in the preceding verse. A 
previous instruction and conversion 
,are thus implied. The idea is not, 
Make disciples by baptizing and instruct- 
ing them to observe my precepts and 
ordinances ; but make disciples by your 


| 


be noted that the baptizing and teaching 
to observe are included in complete disci- 
| pling, and in full discipleship, Acts 14: 21. 
How they were to begin to disciple is 
shown by the command, Preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature; he that believeth 
(Mark 16: 15, 16); and by the uniform 
example of the early disciples in preach- 
ing the Gospel and baptizing those that 
believed. Such passages as Acts 2: 37- 
41; 8: 12, 34-39; 17: 30-38, are the best 
comments on the apostolic mode of dis- 
cipling. No instance can be found in 
the New Testament of baptizing before 
professed faith. Neither is there any 
instance, expressed or implied, of an in- 
fant baptized upon the faith of its pa- 
rent. The first thing, then, in discipling, 
is to preach Christ, and lead men to be- 
lieve on him, Acts 9 : 20-22; then they 
; are to profess their discipleship, or “put 
on Christ,’ by baptism; then observe 
Christ’s ordinances and precepts, Acts 
2:42; 1 Corl: 2> The discipling of 
the heart begins in faith and continues 
in the service of faith in every duty ; that 
of the life, or rather outward manifesta- 
tion of discipleship, commences in con- 
fessing the faith, professing it in bap- 
tism, and observing the ordinances and 
precepts of the Gospel. Baptism is thus 
the initiatory rite into the church. 

In the name. Literally, Jnto the 
name, In the name, meaning in reference 
to the name, may be grammatically de- 
fended, as is done by Dr. Conant, by ch. 
10: 41, in the name of a prophet, and ch. 
18 : £0, gathered together in my name. He 
also says, “ Into the name is not an Eng- 
lish phrase, and, though a literal form of 
the Greek, does not give the sense.”” By 
being baptized, in reference to the name 
of the Trinity, a person solemnly aud 
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20 ° teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
And, lo, P I am with you 


have commanded you. 
alway, even unto the end of the 


© Ac. 2. 42. 
? ch. 18. 20; Is. 41. 
10; John 14, 18- 


world. Amen. 23; Ac. 18. 9, 10. 


publicly recognizes the relations of the 
act to the Triune God, and the relation 


into which it brings him, thus signifying | 


his allegiance and subjection to God. 
Yet in Rom. 6 : 3, 4, are found the 
phrases, “baptized into Jesus Christ,” 
“ baptism ito death,’ and in Gal. 3: 27, 
“baptized into Christ.” It may, there- 
fore, be asked, Why not with equal pro- 


priety say, baptize into the name of the 


Trinity? meaning into a profession of 


belief in him, of fellowship with him, | 


and of subjection to him. Itis certainly 
an objection to the phrase, in the name, 
that it naturally suggests the idea, by the 
authority, which idea is not the one here 
intended. The authority is found in 
the command and in the power and ma- 
jesty of Christ, ver. 18. Whichever view, 
therefore, we take, we are not to regard 
the expression as meaning, by the autho- 
rity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit; but rather involving a professed 
allegiance and subjection to, and fellow- 


ship with the three Persons of the one | 


God. 

The name. 
name represents, as revealed in his word ; 
all the manifestations of the triune God, 
attributes, relations, as revealed in the 
Gospel. 
of which it is an index. See on ch. 6: 
9; see also Luke 1: 49; Heb. 2: 12. 
The singular is used: name, not names, 
pointing to the unity in trinity, and to 
the equality of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. There is thus a reference 
to the different parts which the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit take in the 
work of salvation, and to the unity of 
the Godhead, the fountain of all blessing. 
The plural would have implied three dis- 
tinct beings. The singular implies that 
the three, though in a sense distinct, are 
yet one. The fact of the trinity is re- 
vealed, but the precise mode of its exis- 


tence is one of the secret and myste- | 


rious things of God. Compare 2 Cor. 
13:14. The singular also points clearly 
to only one immersion. If a three-fold 
immersion had been intended, the form 
would have been either in the names of, 
or in the name of the Father, and in the 
name of the Son, ete. The old custom 
of immersing at the utterance of each 


The Being which his | 


All that the name imports, and | 


|name, still practiced by the Greek 
, Church, is first mentioned by Tertullian, 
and appears to haye arisen from the su- 
| perstitions and corruptions which gave 
birth to infant baptism. 

The language of thisJast commission 
implies tuat this was not ihe institu- 
tion of the ordinance. It was the ex- 
tending to all nations, the preaching of 
the Gospel, baptism, and the observances 
of Christ’s commands. As well might it 
be said that here began Gospel preaching, 
as that Gospel baptism here had its ori- 
gin or beginning. Baptism, as a Gospel 
ordinance, was instituted by John at the 
dawn of the new dispensation, ch. 11 : 
12,18; Mark 1: 1-5. Jesus submitted 
to it as a Gospel ordinance, and as an 
example, ch. 3 : 15; the three persons 
of the Godhead were present to sanction 
it; pointing also to the fact that, after 
Christ had arisen and ascended, and the 
Holy Spirit had come, believers should 
be baptized, in reference to the name of 
the triune God, into an open allegiance 
and subjection to him. After the bap- 
tism of Jesus, his disciples baptized 
under his direction, John 4:1, 2. And 
now as he is about to leave the world 
; and to send the Holy Spirit, which 
would complete a full manifestation of 
the Trinity, he enjoins upon his disciples 
the complete formula which would cor- 
respond to the completeness of revealed 
| truth and to the full organization of his 
churches. Baptism, administered by 
John, in view of the coming Messiah, 
| or by the disciples of Jesus in his name 
| as the Messiah, was valid, as it corre- 
sponded to the revelations of truth and 
to the development of Christ’s kingdom. 
But after the full manifestation of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, baptism, to 
be valid, must be administered in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
| of the Holy Spirit. See on ch. 3: 1, 15, 
a7 eees ta an ees AG, 

20. Teaching them. Converts are 
to be taught as well as baptized. Thus 
will they be able to act out their disci- 
pleship, fulfilling its terms and comply- 
ing with all its requirements. All 
things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. Inhis previous instrue- 
tions, both before and after his cruci- 
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fixion. They were to carry owt, not ori- 
ginate. The doctrines, precepts, and | 
ordinances of Christ, and not the tradi- | 
uions of men, constitute Christian faith | 
and practice. The Lord’s Supper was 
one of the things which he had com- 
manded them to observe. We here get 
a yiew of the divine order—Faith, Bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper. Notice here 
the ones thus commanded, “ Teaching 
them,’ those baptized, ‘to observe,” | 
etc. The practice of the early churches 
illustrates this, Acts 2: 41-47; 14: 22; 
16: 40; 1 Cor. 11: 20-384. See also on| 
ch. 26 : 30. 

Lo. Behold. Calling attention to a 
great and glorious ypromise. I am 
with you. By a living union, John 
14: 20; 15:5; by the Holy Spirit, John 
14:16. Jesus is Immanuel, God with 
ws, ch. 1: 23. Matthew, at the begin- 
ning of his Gospel, thus presents him in 
his incarnation, as foretold by the pro- 
phet; and now, at the end of his Gos- 
pel, in his promised continued presence 
with his followers. The promise is in 
harmony with his name and character, 
Gal. 2: 20; Rev. 21: 3. The words 
with you are not to be confined to the 
apostles, but referred to the whole mul- 
titude of disciples then gathered to- 
gether. As Alford, a dignitary of the 
Episcopal Church, has justly said, “ De- 
scending into literal exactness, we may 
see that ‘teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever 1 commanded you,’ 
makes them into you as soon as they are 
discipled. The command is to the uni- 
versal church, to be performed, in the 
nature of things, by ministers and teach- 
ers, the manner of appointing which is 
not here prescribed, but to be learnt 
in the unfoldings of Providence in the 
Acts of the Apostles, who, by his special 
ordinance, were the founders and first 
builders of that church, but whose office, 
on that very account, precluded the idea of 
succession or renewal.’ Compare our Sa- 
vior’s prayer for all believers, John 17: 
20, 21. Always. Literally, Al the 
days. Never absent a single day, not 
even the darkest. 

Even. Should be omitted, as there 
is nothing answering to it in the origi- 
nal. Unto the end of the world. 
Until the consummation of the present 
dispensation or world, before the second 
coming of Christ. With that advent 
will commence “the world to come.”’ 
“The word unto does not set a term to 
Christ’s Pa but to his invisible and 


|temporal presence, which will be ex- 


changed for his visible and eternal pre- 
sence at his last coming. Now Christ 
is with us; then, when he shall appear in 
glory, we shall be with him where he is 
(John 17: 24), and shall see him as he 
is; 1 John 3 : 2.”—Dr. Scuarr, in 
Lange. 

Matthew closes his Gospel with the 


| last commission, including this grand 


promise to his followers in all ages of the 
Gospel dispensation. He omits the re- 
cord of the ascension. The fact, how- 
ever, is implied in the promise of his 
constant presence with his disciples, and 
in ch. 24 : 305 25: 14, 31; 26°: 64. 
Amen. So let it be, and so it shall be.. 
The word, howeyer, should be omitted, 
according to the highest critical authori- 
ties. It was added by copyists to the 
later manuscripts. 


REMARES. 


1. As woman was first to sin, so wo-’ 


man has ever been first to seek and find 
a risen Savior, ver. 1; Gen. 3: 6; 1 Tim. 
ore 1a 

2. The same power which was exer- 
cised in the resurrection of Christ will 
be exercised in the resurrection unto 
life of all his followers, ver. 2; John 5: 
29; 1 Cor. 15 : 20-23; 1 Thess, 4: 16. 

5. How will the wicked tremble when 
Christ comes to raise the dead and 
judge the world! vers. 3: 4; Rev. 1: 7; 
6: 15-17. 

4. No power of man can prevent the 
resurrection and judgment, or thwart 
the purposes of God, vers. 2-4; Acts 
2:24; Matt. 13: 41-43; Job9: 12; 11: 
10, 12. 

5. Angels are ministering spirits to 
the righteous. The power and glory 
which shall cause the wicked to tremble 
at the resurrection and the judgment, 
will cause the righteous to rejoice, ver. 
Demuukeusien cos Con 1orvolocaml 
Thess, 22 19: 40517, 18. 

6. The empty grave of Jesus teaches 
his Messiahship, his death and resurrec- 
tion, his humiliation and exaltation, 
the atonement fully made, and the sal- 
vation of believers sure. The believer 
should not, therefore, fear the grave, 
ver. 6; 1 Cor. 15: 55-57. 

7. How appropriately is the first day 
of the week named the Lord’s Day, 
and how fitting to observe it as the day 
of Christian rest! If the day when God 
rested from the work of creation was 
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hallowed and observed, how much more 
the one when Christ rested from the 
greater work of redemption. Some 
have argued that the Lord’s Day is but 
the restoration of the original Sabbath 
of creation, a change having been made 
at the reénactment of the Sabbath 
among the Jews (Deut. 5:15). This is 
a curious and interesting question. 


Certain it is that, as the original Sabbath | 


was the first day of completed creation, 
so the Lord’s Day was the first day of 
completed redemption. But, aside from 
conjectures, there was, in the nature of 
things, a reason for a change in the day. 
It was fitting that that day of unparal- 
leled darkness, when Jesus lay in the 
grave, should be the last of Jewish Sab- 
baths, and that the birthday of immor- 
tality and of Christ’s finished work 
should ever after be the day of the 
Christian’s rest. How could those early 
disciples recall the former but with sor- 
row, and how could they remember the 
latter but with joy? It is enough to 
know that they ever after observed the 
first day of the week, and that it comes 
down to us with the sanction of apos- 
tolic authority and example, vers. 1-6; 
John 20; 19,26; Acts20: 7; 1Cor. 16: 
2; Rey. 1: 10. 

8. Weare not to seek the living among 
the dead. We are to exercise faith in 
a living Savior, ver. 7; John 14: 19; 
Rey L: 17 18: 

9. How compassionate is Jesus to- 
ward his fallen yet penitent disciples! 
He sends a special message to Peter, 
who had denied him, and afterward wept 
bitterly, ver. 7; Heb. 5; 2. 

10. As all the previous appearances to 
the disciples were preparatory to the 
grand appearance to the collective body 
of disciples in Galilee, so are all of the 
manifestations of grace preparatory to 
he great gathering of all believers at 
last in glory, ver. 7. 

11. Weshould run in the way of God’s 
commandments, ver. 8; Ps. 119: 82; 
Isa. 40 : 31; Hab. 2: 2; Heb. 12: 1. 

12. Jesus will meet those that seck 
him, vers. 6, 9; John 20: 1417, 27; 
James 4: 8. 

13. Jesus is an object of divine wor- 
ship. He is divine, vers. 9,17; Acts 7: 
593-9 3-14 Col. 3 :: 24: Heb. 1:6 
Conner Acts 10; 25; 14: 14, 15; Rey. 
19:10; 22; 9. 


14. The guilt of the wicked is some- 
times more keen-sighted than the faith 


| of God’s people, vers. 11, 12; ch. 27: 


63, 64; Luke 24: 11. 

15. False teachers are afraid of facts, 
and of the dissemination of knowledge, 
vers. 12, 18; Luke 11: 52. 

16. Sin leads to sin, and crime to 
crime, vers. 12-14; Isa. 80:1; 2 Tim. 
8:13; James 1: 15. 

17. Money is a power in the world. 
There is no crime but may be traced to 
a love of it, ver. 15; Acts 8: 18,19; 1 
Tim. 6: 10; 2 Pet. 2: 18-15. 

18. They who would fully enjoy a 
risen Savior must go where he appoints, 
ver. 16; Ps. 87:2; Luke 24: 49. 

19. How unbelieving the human heart, 
and how kind the treatment of Jesus to- 
ward his doubting disciples! ver. 17; ch. 
12:20; 14:31; John 20: 27. 

20. Christ, whose authority and do- 
minion are supreme, is the ground of 
our confidence, the source of our bless- 
ings, and our present and eternal safety, 
ver. 18; John 3: 85; Col. 1: 12-0; 
Rev. 11: 15. 

21. The grand mission of Christ’s dis- 
ciples is to conyert the world, Each 
should in some way labor for this end. 
Every one should strive to make disci- 
ples," ver. 29%) ch: d) 7 16; CActspiaecor 
8:4 


22. As Christ, our supreme Lawgiver 
and Head, has fixed a regular order for 
his churches to follow in discipling the 
nations, no one has a right to change 
that order, as they do who put baptism 
before faith, or the Lord’s Supper be- 
fore baptism, vers. 19: 20; Lev. 10: 1, 
2° Isan di: 12ss Rev, 2215 185119; 

23. Each of the persons of the Trinity 
are interested, not only in baptism, but 
also in the whole scheine of salvation, 
and in every disciple, ver. 19; Eph. 2 : 
18, 20, 22; Tit. 3:46 

24. We are not only to observe and 
do, but also teach the commands of 
Christ, who is the Lawgiver of his 
es ver. 20; John 15: 14; 1 Cor. 

25. The promised presence of Jesus 
with his disciples unto the end is an en- 
couragement to observe and teach all 
that he has commanded, ver. 20; Acts 
18: 9, 10; 23:11; Phil. 4:18; 2 Tim. 
4; 1%, 18; Rey. 2:12; 3; 10, 
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APPENDIX. 


EVIL, OR THE EVIL ONE, WHICH? 


For over fifteen centuries the question 
has been discussed whether ponerow in 
the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6 : 13) should 
be rendered ‘‘ evil’’ or ‘‘ the evil one”? ; 
in other words, whether the word is 
neuter or masculine, whether it is used 
as an abstract or a concrete term. The 
Greek Fathers generally took the latter 
view; Augustine and the Latins after 
him took the former view. Among 
moderns, Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Ol- 
shausen, Meyer, Grimm, Plumptre and 
others regard the word’as masculine, a 
designation of. Satan; Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Tholuck, Ewald, Bleek, Stier, 
Lange, Alford, Conant, Cramer, and 
others take the word in the neuter, as 
an abstract noun, meaning moral evil 
generally. With such an array on 
either side, it appears at once that the 
question is not to be decided by learned 
names. It is rather one in which the 
decision must be reached by historical 
and exegetical reasoning. 

There are seven undoubted examples 
in the New Testament where this word 
designates Satan:’ Matt. 13:19; Eph. 
CpaGe ohne? toe 4 aoe on 
19. Some would claim the expression 
in Matt. 13:38 as clearly meaning 
“the children of the evil one”; but 
this is at least doubtful; for, as Cramer 
remarks, the parallel phrase, ‘sons of 
the kingdom,”’ naturally requires the 
rendering ‘‘sons of eyil.’’? And this 
too would be a Hebraism as natural as 
“‘a child of hell”? in Matt. 23 : 15, or 
“the sons of disobedience”? in Eph. 5 : 
6. The Revised version and the Im- 
proved version have marked the word 
as at least doubtful in four instances, by 
rendering it ‘‘ the evil one”’ in the text, 
and putting the alternate rendering 
‘evil’ in the margin: Matt. 5:37; 6: 
13; John 17:15, and 2 Thess. 3:3. 
But the Bible Union version regards 
them as undoubted examples of the ab- 
stract noun ‘‘eyil.’’ It is, however, ac- 
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knowledged by all that the word is in 
the neuter gender, meaning evil in the 
abstract, in Luke 6:45; Acts 28 : 21; 
Rom. 12:9; 1 Thess. 5:22, and in 
several instances where the plural is 
used, as in Luke 3:19. The word 
occurs over seventy times in the New 
Testament. It thus appears that there 
is but one undoubted example in the 
Gospels, and only one in the Epistles of 
Paul, where the word should be rendered 
‘‘eyil one,”’ as applied to Satan; while 
the five other examples are found in the 
First Epistle of John, written at the 
close of the apostolic age, when, per- 
haps, Satan and evil spirits were gain- 
ing greater prominence in Christian 
thought and doctrine. But all this is 
not decisive, since in the doubtful pas- 
sages the word may be translated either 
way, and in either case it makes good 
English, as it is good Greek. It is nee- 
essary, therefore, to look further. 

In favor of the rendering “ evil,” it 
may be said that ‘‘ the evil one” is not 
the usual designation of Satan in the 
New Testament. About seventy times 
he is styled Satan or deyvil—thirty of 
these in the Gospels, and ten of them in 
Matthew. These against only two un- 
doubted examples outside of John’s 
First Epistle certainly create a pre- 
sumption for the rendering ‘‘ evil” in 
this passage. 

This presumption is strengthened by 
turning to the Old Testament. Satan 
is never called the evil one, either in 
the Hebrew or in the Septuagint. Satan 
is, indeed, seldom mentioned in the Old 
Testament ; but the idea of evil is gene- 
ral and prominent. The Hebrew word 
for evil, when used substantively, al- 
most always has the article, but mean- 
ing “that which is evil.’ And this 
affords a presumption that the Aramaic 
original of the Lord’s Prayer was the 
same. It may also be added that, in the 
prayer book of the orthodox Jews, the 
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ancient prayers representing devotions 
far back near apostolic times nowhere 
designate Satan as the evil one, but pe- 
tition ‘‘ deliverance from all eyil.”? This 
throws light on Jewish habits of thought 
and upon the meaning of the word to 
the ancient Jew, which might seem 
doubtful to many in our day. ‘‘No 
one,’’ says an eminent scholar, ‘‘so far 
as I know, has ever alleged an instance 
in which the Hebrew or Aramaic words 
for evil mean Satan. The Peshito ver- 
sion of the New Testament, however, 
seems to favor ‘evil one,’ since it is in 
the masculine in the Lord’s Prayer. 
But the Syriac has no neuter gender. 
Dr, Isaae H. Hall, a recognized author- 
ity in Syriac scholarship, says of this 
version: ‘I think, however, it favors 
the rendering ‘‘evil.’? The masculine 
is common enough for abstracts of all 
sorts. So far as I have read Syriac, the 
writers generally look upon thé phrase 
as ‘‘ evil,’’ not “‘ the evil one.”’’”’ Such 
considerations strengthen the probabil- 
ity that Jesus intended to teach us to 
say, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” 

But, on the other hand, the Greek 
Fathers preferred ‘‘the evil one.”? In- 
deed, it seemed to have been a favorite 
designation of Satan with them. They 
even substituted ‘‘evil one” for Satan 
in quoting Scripture. Their frequent 
use of this term is in striking contrast 
to its rare use in the New Testament. 
But in this we may discover a growing 
tendency to give undue prominence to 
evil spirits. Some of them made the 
sufferings and death of Christ a ransom 

aid to Satan for our release. Great 
importance was attached to exorcism 
to casting out evil spirits by rites and 
ceremonies. With such doctrinal views 
and tendencies, it would not be strange 
if they did magnify the agency of Satan 
in doubtful passages of the New Testa- 


ment. Their acumen and scholarship 
certainly were not superior to many of 
the present day, and their exegesis was 
strikingly inferior. There was certainly 
nothing in their historical and exe- 
getical training to fit them to decide a 
question like this. Indeed, their ex- 
aggerated and perverted views concern- 
ing Satan and evil spirits disqualified 
them in a measure as Impartial judges. 

But what light does the petition itself 
throw on this point? Turning to the 
Lord’s Prayer, we discover at once that 
the clause, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil,’ or 
““the evil one,’ is not a separate peti- 
tion. It is antithetical to the preceding 
clause, ‘‘ Bring us not into temptation,” 
and unfolds it. Temptation may sug- 
gest the tempter, but it also suggests all 
solicitations and exposures to sin, and 
the next clause naturally a correspond- 
ingly comprehensive deliverance. It 
seems too narrow to limit it to Satan 
and to the mention of his name. I do 
not think our Lord’s hearers would 
have so limited the phrase. It would 
not accord with their mode of thought. 
Like the other petitions which precede 
it, it seems broad and deep, embodying 
the shrinking of the Christian soul from 
all trying exposures to evil, and its long- 
ing for deliverance from all the power 
and forms of sins. With this view, it 
fittingly stands as the last and closing 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, sweeping 
the whole horizon of moral evil. 

In yiew of all this, it seems to me 
that a decided preference should be 
given to the rendering ‘‘evil.”? But, in 
view of the many eminent scholars who 
favor the other side of the question, I 
would place ‘‘ the evil one”’ in the mar- 
gin, but retain “‘evil’’ in the text. 

See an able discussion in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1891, pp. 332 f. and 686 f. 
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